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scrapbooks (132 volumes) resides within the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
(BSO) Archives’ Press Clippings collection. They have the designation Pres 56. 


The BPL scrapbooks begin with the founding of the BSO in 1881 and 
continue, through 79 seasons, to 1960. Articles consist mainly of reviews and 
feature stories from Boston and New York newspapers. Occasionally, 
magazine articles and press releases are also included. The scrapbooks cover 
most aspects of the BSO. 


The BSO scrapbooks run from 1889, the Orchestra's 9th season, to 
1973. In addition to local reviews and features, the volumes contain articles 
culled from national and international publications. The scrapbooks 
document, in detail, all aspects of the BSO: The Symphony Orchestra 
(including subscription concerts, tours, and trips), the Boston Pops, the 
Tanglewood Festival, the Tanglewood Music Center, and Symphony Hall. 


The two sets of scrapbooks have been filmed as two separate entities. 
Researchers wanting to look at specific seasons or subjects must examine both 
sets of films to ensure full coverage. 


The scrapbooks do not represent the complete holdings of either 
location on the subject of the BSO. 


Requests for positive microfilm copies of individual rolls, or of film sets, 
should be directed to the respective repositories. 
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Boston Public Library Symphony Hall 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
SCRAPBOOKS 
1881-1882 TO 1959-1960 
1181-18 to 1915-16 compiled by Allen A. Brown | 
1916-17 to 1937-38 compiled by Mary A. Brown 
1938-39 to 1959-60 compiled by the Music Department 


These scrapbooks contain reviews of concerts, articles concerning the Symphony, 
its players and conductors, interviews with soloists and composers, occasional letters and 
notes, an occasional autograph, ticket stubs, pictures of conductors, the Symphony, 
soloists and composers, and caricatures. | 


In the scrapbooks compiled by Mr. Brown, it is possible to find articles or reviews 
pasted on a program which does not have the same date. Mr. Brown used multiple copies 
of programs for his scrapbook "fillers;" the fillers have no relation to the articles pasted on 
them. The fillers may be partially to completely covered. 


These scrapbooks do not contain the complete programs. For the complete 
program, the researcher must consult either the hard copies found in either the Boston 
Symphony Archives or the Boston Public Library's Music Department or the microfilm of 
programs published by KTO Microform (Millwood, New York) and dating from the 
1881-82 season through the 1974-75 season. 


Generally, one volume represents one Symphony season; the volume and season 
should therefore match. Depending upon the compiler and the clippings available, some 
reviews and articles may be found concerning the Promenade Concerts, Boston Pops, the 
Berkshire Music Festival and Tanglewood. 


The Music Department of the Boston Public Library does maintain other materials 
concerning the Boston Symphony Orchestra in other scrapbooks and files. Please consult 
with the Music Librarian for these materials. 
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Boston S Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, 


SEPTEMBER 


30— 
OCTOBER 
Boston 


Cambridge (Kresge Aud. M.I1.T.) 


Boston 
Boston 
Norfolk, Va. 


(Fri.-Sat. I) 


(Tues. A) 
(Fri.-Sat. I) 


Charlotte, N. C. 
Birmingham, Ala. 
New Orleans, La. 


Shreveport, La. 


Jackson, Miss. 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Chattanooga, Tenn. 


Urbana, IIl. 
Lafayette, Ind. 


Fort Wayne, Ind. 


Detroit, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 


Ann Arbor, Mich. 


Utica, N. Y. 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


Boston 

Bos: 

Bost. > 
Providence 
Bos: 

Bostu tees ” 
Nort!) (on 
New Flaved 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New York | 
Cambricze 
Boston 
Boston 


DECEMBER 


Boston (for the Am. Med. Assoc.) 


Boston 
Storrs, Conn. 
New York 
~ Washington 
Brooklyn 
10 New York 
18 +Providence 
16-17 + Boston 
18 Boston 
20 +#2Boston 
22-23 Boston 
27 Cambridge 
30-31 Boston 


(Fri.-Sat. III) 


(Tues. B) 
(Fri.-Sat. iV) 
(Sun. a) 

I 


(Rehearsal f) 
(Fri.-Sat. V) 


(Fri.-Sat. VI) 
(Tues. C) 


(Fri.-Sat. VII) 


(Wed. II) 

(11) 

(II) 

(Sat. IT) 

(II) 

(Fri.-Sat. VIII) 
(Sun. b) 
(Tues. D) 
(Thurs.-Fri. 1X) 
(II) 

(Fri.-Sat. X) 


_ The Saturday evening concert will be given on Thursda 


JANUARY 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Newark 
New York 
Washington 
Brooklyn 
New: York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


FEBRUARY 

8-4 Boston 
Springfield 
New London 
New York 
Philadelphia 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 


Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New York 


Winter Season 1955-1 956 


(Tues, E) 
(Rehearsal Il) 
(Fri.-Sat. XI) 


(Wed. III) 
(IIT) 

(IIT) 

(Sat. III) 

(IIT) 

(Fri.-Sat. XII) 
(Sun. c 

(IIT) 

(Fri.-Sat, XIII) 


(Fri.-Sat. XIV) 


(Wed. IV) 


(TV) 

(Sat. IV) 

(IV) 
(Rehearsal IIl) 
(Fri.-Sat. XV) 
(Sun. d) 

( Cues. F) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVI) 
(IV) 


(Fri-Sat. XVII) 
(Vv 


(Rehearsal IV) 
(ri.-Sat. XVIII) 
(Tues. G) 

(Fri.-Sat. XIX) 


(II) 
(Wed. V) 


New Brunswick,N. J. 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 
27-28 Boston 


The matinee in Holy Week will be given on Thursday. 


(V) 
(Sat. V) 

(VI) 
(Thurs.-Sat. XX) 


(Rehearsal V) 

(Fri.-Sat. XXI) 

(Sun. e) 

(Tues. H) 

(Fri.-Sat. XXII) 

(V) 

(Rehearsal VI) 

(Fri.-Sat. 
XXIII ) 

(Sun. f) 

(Tues. I) 

(Fri.-Sat. XXIV) 


y evening in Christmas Week. 
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Boston. Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-fifth Season, 1955-1956) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 
George Zazofsky 
Rolland Tapley 
Norbert Lauga 
Vladimir Resnikoff 
Harry Dickson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Einar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
Emil Kornsand 
Roger Shermont 


Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 


Stanley Benson 
Leo Panasevich 


Sheldon Rotenberg 
Fredy Ostrovsky 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 
Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 
Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 
Saverio Messina 
William Waterhouse 
William Marshall 
Leonard Moss 
Jesse Ceci 

Noah Bielski 


Alfred Schneider 
Joseph Silverstein 


BAsses 
Georges Moleux 
Gaston Dufresne 
Ludwig Juht 
Irving Frankel 
Henry Freeman 
Henry Portnoi 
Henri Girard 
John Barwicki 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLAS 


Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapeé 


Eugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 


George Humphrey 
Jerome Lipson 


Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 


Bernard Kadinoff 
Vincent Mauricci 


John Fiasca 


VIOLONCELLOS 


Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 


Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 


Karl Zeise 
Josef Zimbler 


Bernard Parronchi 
Leon Marjollet 


Martin Hoherman 
Louis Berger 


Richard Kapuscinski 
Robert Ripley 


FLUTES 


Doriot Anthony Dwyer 


James Pappoutsakis 

Phillip Kaplan 
PICCOLO 

George Madsen 


OBOES 
Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 
ENGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 
CLARINETS 
Gino Cioffi 
Manuel Valerio 
Pasquale Cardillo 
Eb Clarinet 
Bass CLARINET 
Rosario. Mazzeo 


BASSOONS 


Sherman Walt 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA-BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


Horns 


James Stagliano 
Charles Yancich 


Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 

Paul Keaney 
Osbourne McConathy 


‘TRUMPETS 
Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 
Gerard Goguen 


TROMBONES 


William Gibson 
William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


‘TUBA 
K. Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


‘TIMPANI 


Roman Szulc 
Everett Firth 


PERCUSSION 


Charles Smith 
Harold Farberman 
Harold ‘Thompson 


PIANO 
Bernard Zighera 


LIBRARIANS 


Leslie Rogers 
Victor Alpert, Ass’t 


MUSICAL BOSTON 45 YEARS AGO 


T= repetition on this program of Beethoven’ 
en’s Overture 
Symphony from Mr. Henschel’s initial BAS Se 


1881, invites a glance at the Boston papers 
reception of the then new orchestra. There 
news. President Garfield had succumbed to t 
Just a month before (September 21), but the 
tion of his successor, Chester Alan Arthur. 


“it given to what the Evening franscript called “the muddle in 
reland.” On October g, Parnell, facing Gladstone as champion of h 
tenant farmers against the landlords, had called the ol sana 

a masquerading knight-errant,” and was called in al a “lea a 
rapine. For the moment Parnell was in jail. Fanny Daven angie 
playing Camille at the Globe Theatre; Rossi, Othello at the Be i 
Museum, and Joseph Jefferson was announced for Rip Van Winkle q 

Any musical paragraphs were incidental. From time to time th , 
‘es performances by the so-called Philharmonic Society under Dr. 
aie Maas; by the Harvard Musical Association Orchestra under 

arl Zerrahn; or the Conservatory Symphony Orchestra under the 

same conductor, which was then advertising five concerts through the 

season at $1 or $1.50 for the series, boasting “a large and s jendid 

ag ri gee musicians — fine solo talents.” This hae how- 
splendid, disa ith i | 

is OES : ee ac its fellows when the intentions of the 

When Henry Lee Higginson announced that he had brought to- 

gether an orchestra, most people probably did not look u <a the 
venture as more than another coming together of players for a Occ 

sional evening of music making. Those who knew Mr. Hi tenia 
degree of purpose and pertinacity probably did realize that a eiclias! 
tra brought and held together by him, under an imported conductor 


for regular weekly concerts, mi re 
. e P 3 ght well ustif the ] ® . * . 
its title: “The Boston Symphony “i ae Y claim implied in 


aydn’s 
program of October 22, 
of that time and their 
was very little musical 
he bullets of an assassin 
re was only passing men- 
The newspaper headlines 


An item in the Morning Journal of Saturday, October 22, shows 


that at least the more musical citizens of Boston appreciated that Mr 


Higginson was a man to be counted upon for real results. A story in 
its columns reports a banquet given the night before at Revere Hou e 
(a hostelry on Bowdoin Square, now long since vanished) in aisha 
tion of the 7oth birthday of Franz Liszt, then still livin The ; 
guests, including the musical cognoscenti of Boston ‘om | Eiienced 
the feast a day “so as not to interfere with the sym hony concert 
announced for tonight.” The speaking no doubt aaa’ t 

the night, while those who had met Liszt or Studied with him “ote 
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of their experiences. But they were obviously well aware that the 
concert announced for the night following at the Music Hall by Mr. 
Higginson’s newly gathered orchestra under its conductor from Eng- 
land, Georg Henschel, would be an event not to miss. 

The concert was duly reported in the papers on the Monday follow- 
ing. An editorial in the Boston Transcript noted that the attendance 
practically filled the capacity of the Music Hall, although there was 
a little “thinning out” near the organ. “Upon examining the audience 
closely, one found: that almost everybody whom the earnest music 
lover could wish to be there was actually there. It was an ‘oratorio’ 
audience; anyone familiar with the concerts of the Handel and Haydn 
Society will know what that means.” The writer went on to remark 
that “the playing was as fine as we have ever heard in this city. . . - 
Mr. Henschel’s command of his men is absolute and electric; more 
than this, he not only governs his orchestra with a very firm hand, he 
not only makes them do just what he pleases, but (what is quite as 
important) he makes the audience feel that he does so.” ‘This critic 
only regretted that Mr. Henschel had allowed himself to be carried 
away by his “momentary enthusiasm” to an impetuous interpretation 
of Haydn, which was beyond the bounds of a decent classical restraint. 
The Globe reported a similar impression: “If any criticism could be 
made of Mr. Henschel’s leadership, it would be on the pardonable 

fault of that gentleman’s great enthusiasm which may at times carry 
him beyond the limits of careful calculation and cool-headedness.” 
This critic applauded the program in that “there was nothing to de- 
tract from the dignity and elevation which such an occasion demands.” 
The Transcript also complimented Mr. Henschel’s good taste in omit- 
ting encores. A soloist at each concert was then and for a long time 
afterwards a sine qua non. When the second concert was reviewed; 
the Globe took exception to Beethoven’s First Symphony: “It has all 
the weakness of imitation — Haydn’s form without his spirit.” ‘This 
writer had not yet caught Mr. Henschel’s dire intentions in regard to 

Beethoven. He was to perform all nine symphonies in order through 

the season and to repeat the practice through the remaining two sea- 

sons of his term. 

Reviewing the second concert, the Transcript, which gave the larger 
part of a front-page column to its review each Monday, noted that 
Brahms’s Tragic Overture, billed on the program as “new, was also: 
announced to be repeated in the following week. The critic explained 
that it was impossible to give a fair estimate of a new work by Brahms. 


on one hearing. He therefore postponed his comments until the second . 


week. They turned out to be entirely favorable. 
Mr. Henschel, and in fact the Orchestra itself, shortly came under 


sharp criticism in the press, not only from critics, but from anonymous. 
writers of letters where professional rivalry may have been involved. 
The tale is entertainingly told in M. A. DeWolfe Howe's history of 
the Orchestra. The rejoinders were pointed and indignant, and need- 
less to say soon prevailed. J. N. B. 
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Sunday, September 25, 1955- 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA OPENS 75TH YEAR SEPTEMBER 30 


Cha 
rles Munch, the Music Director of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


‘ 


in 


ducted as guest 


from Europe, where he has con 


ing 


hortly returni 


iS 8 


» o i 
trasbourg, Salzburg, Austria, and Montreux, Switzerland. In 


Paris 


S hony |] 
ymp y Hall on September 30, he will begin his seventh season at the 


head of the Bo 


inaugurate the season-~= 


chestra, and will 


ton Symphony Or 
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j en the 
long celebration of the orchestra's 75th anniversary. He will op 


x schel 
program with the same overture and symphony which Georg Hensc 


@ ° 2 e@ on 
nducted when this orchestra made its first pvblic appearance, 
co 


October 22, 1881: Beethoven's Overture, "The Consecration of the 
3 ° 


House® and Haydn's Symphony No. 102. 2 
On the second Boston program (October 7 and 8), Mr. Munch wi 


introduce the first commissioned piece of the season, the Symphony 
No. 6 by Darius Milhaud. In the course of the season he eanastic 
introduce new works which have been commissioned for the occasion 
from fifteen of the foremost composers of Europe and America. Choral 
works will be Faure's peeukin, Bach's Passion According to St. John 
(in Holy Week) and Debussy'fs "The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian", and 


1756). 
certain works of Mozart, who was born 200 years ago (January 27, 175 ) 


j ic 
The Orchestra, Charles Munch and the Serge Koussevitzky Mus 


Foundation in the Library of Congress have jointly commissioned the 
fifteen new works. The manuscript scores will be permanently depogited 
in the Library of Congress. The composers living abroad include: 
Benjamin Britten of England: Henri Dutilleux, Jacques Ibert, and 

Darius Milhaud of France: Gottfried von Einem of Austria: Goffredo 
Petrassi of Italy: and Heitor Villa-Lobos of Brazil. The United States 
will be represented by Samuel Barber, Leonard Bernstein, Aaron Copland, 


Howard Hanson, Bohuslav Martinu, Walter Piston, William Schuman, and 


Roger Sessions, Martinu's Symphonic Fantasies were performed by the 


orchestra last Spring. 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has from its very beginning been a 


Spokesman of music contemporary to each epoch. Ten works were c ommis= 


Sioned from European and American composers for the orchestra's 


Si 





; 3 


i ces; 3 in 
New York: 6 in Cambridge; 5 in Brooklyn; 5 in Providence; 


The guest conductors engaged for the coming season have been 
Closely connected with this orchestra 


in the past, They are: Pierre 
Monteux 


om 1919 to 1924): Ernest Ansermet : 
and Arthur Fiedler, 


The soloists for the winter seaso 


(the orchestrats conductor fr 
Leonard Bernstein: 


nN will include: Heifetz, violin: 


Aldo Ciccolini, Piano: Mischa Elman, Violin: 


David Abel, violin: 


y 
Rugene Istomin, Piano: Leonard Rose, 


‘cello: Zino Francescatti, violin: 
and Rudolf Firkusny, Piano, 


Performances will be heard by delayed broadcast on the coast-to-~j 


coast network of the National Broadcasting Company, 


Mondays 8:15 to 
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Boston Pops, the Esplanade series, and the Berkshire Festival will 


follow the close of the regular symphony season on April 28. 


On concluding the Berkshire concerts, the orchestra will pay its 


first visit to Scotland, in the last week of August, to participate in 


Five concerts of the Bostonians will constitute 


the Edinburgh Festival. 


the final week of the Scottish event. 


Next, the orchestra will fill 


n 
return engagements in London and Paris, scenes of remarkable success 0 


Possibilities lie ahead for extension of 


its European tour of 1952. 


the 1956 tour -= perhaps as far as Moscow and Israel. 


FEATURES OF THE 75ru 

ANNIVERSARY SEASON 
The Sixth Symphony by Darius Mil- 
haud, to be performed next week, will 
be the first of the new works to be 
performed this season as part of the 
orchestra’s 75th anniversary. (The Sym- 
phonic Fantasies by Martinu, introduced 
at these concerts last January, was 
actually composed at the personal re- 


quest of Mr. Munch. It has nevertheless 


been included among the anniversary 
works.) The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress 


have jointly commissioned these scores, 

€ composers invited consist of six in 
Europe, eight in the United States and 
one in South America. Each piece will 
be dedicated to the memory of Serge 
and Natalie Koussevitzky. The original 
manuscript scores will be deposited 
ultimately in the Serge Koussevitzky 
Collection in the Library of Congress. 


(United States) 
Samuel Barber 
Leonard Bernstein 
Aaron Copland 
Howard Hanson 
Bohuslav Martinu 
Walter Piston 
William Schuman 
Roger Sessions | 
Benjamin Britten (England) 
Henri Dutilleux (F rance) 
Gottfried von Einem (Austria) 
Jacques Ibert (France) 
Darius Milhaud (France) 
Goffredo Petrassi (Italy) 
Heitor Villa-Lobos (Brazil) 
* *® 


_ The Orchestra will give a concert 
in the new Kresge Auditorium of the 
Institute of Technology on Monday eve- 
ning next. The concert will be televised 


on Channel 2. 


Having accepted an invitation from 
Scotland, the Orchestra will visit Edin- 
burgh to give five concerts at the Festi- 
val there next August. 


OPEN REHEARSALS 


A series of six Open Rehearsals will 
be given in Symphony Hall through the 
season on November 10, January 5, 
February 16, March 8, April 5 and 
April 19. A subscription for the series 
may now be had at a considerable sav- 
ing from the single price. 
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charles Munch, conductor of 
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Symphony Hall. 


He will include two works 
played by the orchestra when it 
made its first appearance in the 
old Music Hall, where the Or- 


pheum Theater now stands, on 
Oct. 22, 1881. These works are 
Beethoven’s Overture, “The 
Consecration of the House,” and 
Haydn’s Symphony No, 102. The 
conductor has Georg Henschel, 
a young German musician. _ 
The other two works for the 
opening program this season are 
the Brahms Second Symphony 
and Richard Strauss’s “Don 
Juan.” Henschel, a friend and 
champion of Brahms, presented 
both the. First’ Symphony and 
Second Symphony during the: 
orchestra’s first season, He was) 
criticized by many for present- | 
ing such “forbidding” music. 
Similar resistance to “Don Juan”. 
was expressed 10 years later 
when abo Nikisch 7941" 
it to Boston. ¢* “4 a 
The guest SSL rs & this 
season will be Pierre Monteux 
(who was the orchestra’s regu- 
lar conductor from 1919 to 
1924), Ernest Ansermet, Leonard 
Bernstein, and Arthur Fiedler. 
Some good seats are still 
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orchestra w 

15 cities of the South and Mid- 
west, in most of which it has 
never before played. y 


nounc e progran 
he opening of the orches- 
tra’s 75th season on Friday af- 
ternoon, Sept. 30, at 2:15 in 
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Boston Pops, the Esplanade series, and the Berkshire Festival will 


follow the close of the regular symphony season on April 26. 


On concluding the Berkshire concerts, the orchestra will pay its 


the last week of August, to participate in 


Ln 


first visit to Scotland, 


Five concerts of the Bostonians will constitute 


the Edinburgh Festival. 


Next, the orchestra will fill 


the final week of the Scottish event. 


4 


is. scenes of remarkable success on 


return engagements in London and Par 


Possibilities lie ahead for extension of 


its European tour of 1952. 


the 1956 tour -= perhaps as far as Moscow and Israel. 


FEATURES OR THE 751i 
ANNIVERSARY SEASON 


The Sixth Symphony by Darius Mil- 
t week, will 
works to be 
part of the 
niversary. (The Sym- 
y Martinu, introduced 
January, was 


haud, to be performed nex 
be the first of the new 
performed this season as 
orchestra’s 75th an 
phonic Fantasies b 
at these concerts last 
actually composed at the personal re- 
quest of Mr. Munch. It has nevertheless 
been included among the anniversary 
works.) The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra and the Serge Koussevitzky Music 
Foundation in the Library of Congress 
have jointly commissioned these scores. 
The composers invited consist of six in 
Europe, eight in the United States and 
one in South America. Each piece will 
be dedicated to the memory of Serge 
and Natalie Koussevitzky. The original 
Manuscript scores will he deposited 
ultimately in the Serge Koussevitzky 
Collection in the Library of Congress. 


(United States) 
Samuel Barber 
Leonard Bernstein 
Aaron Copland 
Howard Hanson 
Bohuslav Martinu 
Walter Piston 
William Schuman 
Roger Sessions 
Benjamin Britten (England) 
Henri Dutilleux (France) 
Gottfried von Einem (Austria) 
Jacques Ibert (France) 
Darius Milhaud (France) 
Goffredo Petrassi (Italy) 
Heitor Villa-Lobos (Brazil) 


°® *® 


_ The Orchestra will give a concert 
in the new Kresge Auditorium of the 
Institute of Technology on Monday eve- 
ning next. The concert will be televised 


on Channel 2. 


Having accepted an invitation from 
Scotland, the Orchestra will visit Edin- 
burgh to give five concerts at the Festi- 
val there next August. 


OPEN REHEARSALS 


A series of six Open Rehearsals will 
be given in Symphony Hall through the 
season on November 10, January 5, 
February 16, March 8, April 5 and 
April 19. A subscription for the series 
may now be had at a considerable sav- 
ing from the single price. 


First Concert 


To Recall Era 
Of Henschel 


Charles mune roan 8 of 
the Boston Sym ly. Orcnes- 
tra, has” annctieed the program 
r the opening of the orches- 
tra’s 75th season on Friday af- 
ternoon, Sept. 30, at 2:15 in 
Symphony Hall. 
He will include two works 
played by the orchestra when it 
made its first appearance in the 
old Music Hall, where the Or- 
pheum Theater now stands, on 
Oct. 22, 1881. These works are 
Beethoven’s Overture, “The 
Consecration of the House,” and 
Haydn’s Symphony No, 102. The 
conductor has Georg Henschel, 
a young German musician. 
The other two works for the 
opening program this season are 
the Brahms Second Symphony 
and Richard Strauss’s “Don 
Juan.” Henschel, a friend and 
champion of Brahms, presented 
both the First Symphony and 
Second Symphony during the 
orchestra’s first season, He was 
criticized by many for present- 
ing such “forbidding” music. 
Similar resistance to “Don Juan” 
was expressed 10 years later 
when Arthur Nikisch introduced 
it to Boston. ¢° 47 T7 
The guest condutt6rs for this 
season wil] be Pierre Monteux 
(who was the orchestra’s regu- 
lar conductor from 1919 to 
1924), Ernest Ansermet, Leonard 
Bernstein, and Arthur Fiedler. 
some good seats are still 
available for the Sunday after- 
noon series of six concerts, to 
be conducted by the Messrs. 
Munch, Monteux, Bernstein, and 
Fiedler. The piano soloists for 
this series will be Rudolph Ser- 
kin and Aldo Ciccolini. 

As on the occasion of its 50th 
anniversary, the orchestra has 
issued commissions to composers 


for the creation new works in 
honor of its 75th year. Starting 
on Oct, 10 at Norfolk, Va., the 
orchestra will make a tour of 
15 cities of the South and Mid- 
west, in most of which it has 
never before played. / 





Symphony Retirements 

Six members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra retired at 
the conclusion of the orchestra’s 
Berkshire Festival on Aug. 14, 
They are Jacob Raichman, prin- 
cipal trombone; Carlos Pinfield 
and Paul Fedorovsky. first vio- 
linists; Ralph del Sordo, violins 
ist; Louis Artieres, viola; and 
Walter G. MacDonald, French 
horn, Mr. Pinfield, a native of 
Boston, had been with the or- 
chestra longer than the others; 
having joined in 1912.5/a9/e«£. 

New members are Richard A. 
Kapuscinski of Cincinnati and 
Robert Ripley of Cleveland 
Heights, cellists; Noah Bielski 
of Queens Village, N.Y.; Alfred 
Schneider of St. Louis, and Jo- 
seph Silverstein of Detroit, vio- 
linists; and William M. Givson 
of Pittsburgh, trombonist, 


. 


Symphony Opens 75th Season 
With Works from First Program 


The Boston Symphony Orches-!|the critics, have journeyed so 
|tra will embark on its seventy-| far in musical understanding and 
fifth anniversary season next receptivity that is rather start- 
week-end, with Charles Munch ling to read early critical com- 


at the helm for his seventh sea-;ments. Performed on February 


son. He returns from Europe af-|24, 1882, the Second Symphony 
iter a vacation combined wity/0f Brahms was called by one re- 
guest-conducting jn Paris, Stras-| sition a mcr geri th pseg +9 
bourg, Salzburg, and in Mon-'Another critic found it “like 
treux, Switzerland. ‘most of Brahms’ music, without 

In his opening concerts of Fri-| heart or spirit.’’ As for the debut 
day afternoon and Saturda yjor womgs Re van aie the 
evening, he will salute the amni- "494 phan wn Bence Landi wa id 


versary with two works from)i. ed 

segs “The music is ultra-modern, f 
ye stmutial Program of the or-|o¢ sound and fury, and nig Teor of the Boston Symphony at Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
bearing on its history. First homie ans nothing.” Even Philip noon and Saturday even} “Hear topae ; 
; DE y.. First he". ne ' | y evening. This is his seventh 
will present Beethoven’s Over. Hale, reporting then for the season as 


‘ture, “The Consecration of the! ost Geclared: “Strauss uses Music director of the orchestra. Hoeyp- 7 - AST SS 


House,” and Haydn’s Symphony | ™Usic as the vehicle for express- 


No. 102, conducted by George |78 everysanie EN seca 
Henschel at the orchestra’s debut | orang to a third critic, fab 
cannot believe. in. such music 


on October 22, 1881 in the old)“* a) 9 ~2~~ 
‘Music Hall (where the Orpheum wearing well.” #4 ‘4 “26™ 5% 
‘Theatre now stands). Next will 
come Strauss’ ‘Don Juan,” a 
subject of controversy ten years 
later, when introduced. by Ni- 
kisch. The program will close 
with another work denounced by 
criti¢s when the impetuous 
thirty-two year old Hensche] 
presented in the winter of the 
orchestra’s first season—the Sec. 
ond Symphony of Brahms. 

The orchestra, its public, and 
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Symphony Retirements 
- i 
Six members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra retired at 
the conclusion of the orchestra’s 
Berkshire Festival on Aug. 14, 
They are Jacob Raichman, prin- 
cipal trombone; Carlos Pinfield 
and Paul Fedorovsky,. first vio- 
linists; Ralph del Sordo, violin- 
ist; Louis Artieres, viola; and 
Walter G. MacDonald, French 
horn, Mr. Pinfield, a native of 
Boston, had been with the or- 
chestra longer than the others, 
having joined in 1912,a/a9/e£ | 
New members are Richard A. 
Kapuscinski of Cincinnati and 
Robert Ripley of Cleveland 
Heights, cellists; Noah Bielski 
of Queens Village, N.Y.; Alfred 
Schneider of St. Louis, and Jo- 
seph Silverstein of Detroit, vioe 
linists; and William M. Givson 
of Pittsburgh, trombonist, 


Symphony Opens 75th Season 
With Works from First Program 


rn ee Oo dun on Bi oon Me eas 1 . 
"he Boston Symphony Orches-!the critics, have journeyed s¢ 


’ 
, ; 


jtra will embark on its seventy-'far in musica] understanding and 


fifth anniversary season next rec ptivity that is rather start- 
‘week-end, with Charles Munch ling to read early critical com- 
at the helm for his seventh sea- ments. Performed on Februarv 
Son. He returns from Furope af- 24, 1882, the Second Symphony 
ter a vacation combined witn!0f Brahms was called by one re- 


| guest-conducting jn Paris, Stras- 
\bourg, Salzburg, and in Mon- 
|treux, Switzerland. 


day afternoon and Saturda V 
evening, he will salute the anni- 
versary with two works from 
ithe initial program of the or- 
Ichestra, and two with a further 
‘bearing on its history. First he 
will present Beethoven’s: Over- 
‘ture, “The Consecration of the 
i\House,” and Haydn’s Symphony 
'No. 102, conducted by George 
‘Henschel at the orchestra’s debut 
ion October 22, 1881 jin the old 
‘Music Hall (where the Orpheum 
Theatre now stands). Next will 
icome Strauss’ “Don Juan.” a 
subject of controy ten years 
later, when introduced by Ni- 
kisch. The program will close 
with anotner work denounced hv 
l‘criti¢s when the impetuous 
\thirty-two year old Hensche} 


presented in the winter of the 
jorchesira’s first season—the Sec- 
lond Symphony of Brahms 


The orchestra, its public, and 


| In his opening concerts of Fri- 


viewer “as cold-blooded a com- 
position aS was ever created.” 
Another critic found it “like 
most of Brahms’ music, without 


heart or spirit.” As for the debut 


of Strauss’ “Don Juan” with the 
Boston Symphony on November 
1, 1891, one commentator wrote: 
“The music is ultra-modern, ful] 
of sound and fury, and as music 
means nothing.” Even Philip 
Hale, reporting then for the 
Post, declared: “Strauss uses 
music as the vehicle for express. 
ing everything but music”, Ac- 
cording to a third critic, “‘one 
cannot believe. in such music 
wearing well." #¥ ¥ -eg-~ st 


CHARLES MUNCH, who opens the 75th Anniversary Season 
of the Boston Symphony at Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening. This is his seventh season as 


Music director of the orchestra. Hry-7ue ASD “SS 


rem areen 
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75th SYMPHONY 
Boston Symphony begin the new season in Symphony 
Hall with the concerts of Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The program will comprise music of Beethoven, 
Haydn, Richard Strauss and Brahms, 


Rees ae 
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75th Symphony Season Begins Friday 


Charles Munch will begin hisi season. the Orchestra. Mr. Munch 
seventh season as conductor of the | and the Serge Kouss¢ Vvitzky Music 
Boston Symphony, and the 75th Foundation in the Library of Con- 
season of the Orchestra, at Sym-j egress have commissioned 15 new 
phony Hall Friday afternoon at works. The first to be heard, Oct. 
2:15. The program will include!7 and 8, will be Darius Milhaua’s 
two works heard at the Orches-' Sixth Symphony. The manuscript 
tra's first concert in 1881+Beetho-|seores of these works will be de- 
ven's Overture, “The Consecration | posited permanently in the Library 
of the House,” and Haydn’s Sym- | of Congress. 
phony No. 102. “Don Juan” by The composers commissioned in- 
Strauss and Brahms’ Second Sym- | clude Benjamin Britten, Henri Du- 
‘phony will complete the list. tileux, Jacques Ibert, Gottfried 
| Mr. Munch returns from a brief von Einem, Goflredo Petrassi, Hei- 
itour of guest conducting in Paris, tor Villa-Lobos, Samuel Barber, 
}Strasbourg, Salzburg and Mont-|Ueonard Bernstein, Aaron Cop- 
reux. ‘land, Howard Hanson, Bohuslav 
| For the celebration of the 75th |Martinu, Walter Piston, William 


| 


pochuman and Roger _ Sessions. 
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(Martinu’s Symphonic Fantasies 
were performed last Spring.) 

Choral. works this season wil] 
Include the Faure Requiem, Bach's 
The Passion According to St. John 
Gin Holy Week), Debussy’s “The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” and 
some works of Mozart, the 200th 
anniversary of whose birth will be 
observed in 1956. 

The guest conductors will he 
Pierre Monteux, Ernest Ansermet, 
Leonard Bernstein and Arthur 
Fiedler. Among the soloists will be 
violinists Jascha Heifetz. Mischa 
Elman, David Abel and Zine 
rancescatti; pianists Aldo Cicco- 
lini, Eugene Istomin and Rudolf 
Firkusny, and Leonard Rose, cello. 

The orchestra will depart from 
custom by making a tour. of 15 


‘Cities in the south, beginning Oct. 


10, and by giving a concert (a]- 
ready sold out) at the new Kresge 
Auditorium of M. I, TT... Oet. 
3. Next August, efter the close of 
the annual Berkshire Festival. the 
Boston Symphony will fly to Seot- 
land to give five concerts in the 
final week of the Edinburgh Festi- 
val. Engagements in London and 
Paris will follow, and if additional 
financing is forthcoming, the Eu- 
'opean visit may be extended ta 
other countries. 

_ The full Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts will be 
broadcast locally, at the time. by 
I'M station W. G. B. H. Portions 
of these concerts will be carried 
by delayed broadcast over the 
coast-to-coast N. B. C. network, 
Mondays 8:15 to 9 p. m., and will] 
be heard in this Vicinity over 


Musie 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Just before his rehearsal with 
the orchestra for the opening 
Symphony concert tomorrow, 
Charles Munch gave the press 
yesterday afternoon news of 
the forthcoming 75th anniver- 
sary season. 

In announcing tentative re- 
cording plans for this winter, 
a procedure unprecedented in 
the annals of Symphony Hall, 
Mr, Munch broke what has been 
described as the ‘“Kremlin-like 


silence” of Symphony Hall 
management, Among the works. 
now slated for LPs is the. 
Schumann incidental music to 
Byron’s. “Manfred” and De- 
bussey’s “Le Martyre de Saint- 
Sabastien.” 
The Debussy will be the more 
interesting because Mr, Munch 
himself will record the part of 
thé narrator. He will not, how- 
ever, play both roles, conductor 
and speaker, in the live per- 
formances; for these an actor 
will be engaged. 
The role of narrator in De- 
bussy’s score is an unlikely one 
for Mr. Munch; he impresses 
this interviewer as basically an 
inarticulate individual whose 
communications are musical and 
pictorial rather than linguistic. 
The conductor, though begin- 
ning his 7th year as director of 
an American orchestra, has 
acquired only the rudiments of 
an English vocabulary. The in- 
teftview which he holds each 
year just before Symphony 
season begins is conducted 
thfough” an_ interpreter 01 
through nods and monosyllables 
However, we did learn that 
he was impressed with Boston’s 
interest in novelties, had _ re- 
ceived only two of the 15 new 
works commissioned for the 
7Sth anniversary, looked for- 
ward to considerable Mozart 
(four or five symphonies, piano, 
violin, and clarinet concertos, 
‘and the “Requiem”) and 
planned a new make-up of the 
orchestra (only eight double 
basses but 12 cellos) and a good 
deal of Schumann. 

' While the artistic director of 
‘the Boston Symphony occupies 
‘the top musical position in the 
world today because of its pres- 
tige, personnel, power, and num- 
ber of performances, his activi- 
ties are physically exacting. The 
conductor looked hale and 
hearty and bursting with the 
vivacity which is his trademark. 

He has just returned from 
Europe where he conducted and 
vacationed. He enjoyed the 
sport of presidents, golf, both 
in Florence and Salzburg. He 
declined to make public his 
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Conductor Plans New Works, 


Mozart Music, Recordings 
¢ 3/80". By Harold Rogers FORTY «ae 


Charles Munch, back from: 
numerous guest conducting en- 
gagements in Europe, launched 
rehearsals this: week in Sym- 
phony Hall for the opening of. 
the 75th season of the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra Friday aft- | 
e:~oon. : 

Yesterday in a visit with, 
members of the press Mr. | 
Munch went over some of the| 
plans for the anniversary season. | 
He mentioned the many new) 
works that the Boston Sym-| 
phony has commissioned, the 
first of which he will conduct 
on the weekend programs of 
Oct. 7-8. This will be the pre- 
miere of Milhaud’s new Sym- 
phony No. 6. | 

; ae an 

Only two of the commissions | 
have been completed—the Mil- 
haud symphony and another 
symphonic work by Villa-Lobos. 
All composers commissioned 
were asked to submit a 25-to- 
30-minute work for orchestra 
and no soloists. Two, however, 
heve requested a little more 
latitude. William Schuman has 
asked permission to write a 
choral work, and Leonard Bern- 
stein “has said that he would 
like to compose a piano concerto 
in C minor that he has had in 
mind for some time. 

In response to a question 
about the small amount of Eng- 
lish music on Mr. Munch’s pro- 
grams, he pointed out that he 
has conducted works by Walton, 
Britten, and Elgar, and that he 
wished he had the opportunity 
to do more. 

His book, “Je Suis Chef d’Or- 
chestre,” has had a fine recep- 


tion, he said when questioned 
about it. The book is now going 
into a second edition. 

He has made plans for cele- 
brating the 200th anniversary 
of Mozart’s birth. He will con- 
duct four or five Mozart sym- 
phonies, several concertos (clari- 
net, piano, and violin), and he 
will do the Requiem some time 
in the middle of the season. 
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He will also play Schumann’s 
“Manfred” music in commemo- 
ration of the centenary of the 
composer’s passing. He _ also 
pointed out that this season will 
mark the 100th anniversary of 
the birth of Arthur Nikisch, 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony from 1889 to 1893, 

This season Mr. Munch will 
return to his plan of presenting 
either the St. John Passion or 
the St. Matthew Passion of Bach 


at Easter. Next spring he will 


‘conduct the St. John Passion, 
and he hopes to continue this 
plan in the future. Last season 
he was unable to make room for 
either of these works. 


Mr. Munch said that the or- 
chestra would make many re- 
cordings this year, and he indi- 
cated by a gesture that the num- 
ber would amount to a large pile 
of them. Among the many 
planned is Debussy’s “Martyr- 
dom of St. Sebastian,” a favor- 
ite of his. 


When asked if he has con- 
ducted much opera, he replied 
that he has not, but that he was 
scheduled to conduct Debussy’s 
‘“Pelléas et Mélisande” next 
summer in Florence. 
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.Symphony in B-flat, No. 102 
.Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


First ‘Program 
INTERMISSION 


.Overture “The Consecration of the House,” Op. 124 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 1, at 8:30 0’clock 
. Don Juan,” Tone Poem (after Nikolaus Lenau), Op. 20 


Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 


Largo; Allegro vivace 

Menuetto: Allegro; Trio 
IV. Finale: Presto 

Allegro non troppo 

Adagio non troppo 


y 
Il. 
I. 
II 
Ill. 
IV. Allegro con spirito 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, SEPTEMBER g0, at 2:15 o’clock 
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BEETHOVEN. ... 
STRAUSS... 
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_ Selections From First Program Repeated BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


By Harold Rogers Boston to conduct the orchestra’s | included in the orchestra’s first 
The 75th anniversary season |50th anniverdsary concert, he’ season. As with everything Mr. 
of the Boston Symphony Or-/ also played the Beethoven over- , Munch did yesterday, there was 


Ke . 
Munch Begins 75th Season 
les | ture. When Mr, Munch conduct- little or. nothing missing that Wi h M . PI d ° 
Dench Bega promi or Ai ya ed it yesterday, it was easy to’ one could have wished for. His it USIC aye in 1881 


-enth year at the orchestra’s | S¢¢ why the piece is reserved | reading gave the listener that Charles Munch conducted the Bos 


~|gram that ende j e radiance 
ton» Symphony Orchestra at’ Symphony gram that d with the r C 


helm, stepped on stage yester- 


| for occasions of state. It has dig- deep’ satisfaction that follows 


‘day afternoon with a winning | 4 
smile and bowed in response to | Beethoven's sturdy craftman 


| : , hip; and it even rises to an ef- 
‘the audience’s annual tribute— | 52!P> 

>. > | ’ i eomieemtianeteatel ] 

a rising vote of appreciation. |fective climax—especially with 


) the assistance Mr, Munch added 
| _ Then he turned and gave the pret rang But it remains one 
downbeat. Symphony Hall re- | 5; Beethoven’s few secondary 
sounded to the great opening | offorts 
chords of Beethoven’s Overture, | ~ tye’ Haydn, however—one of 
“The Consecration of the his 12 “London” symphonies— 
House.” Soon it was obvious | was surely as ingratiating as it 
that the orchestra is in fine’ was in 1881. Masterpieces are 
fettle—in finer fettle, as a mat- | not accountable to years. And 
ter of fact, than it has been in aj yesterday it was doubtless 


long time, |played a good deal better—if 
Cstery ff; f 10 [dsr one can base an observation on 
the surmise that an orchestra 

The first two selections of the | plays better when it is 75 years 
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program are a bow to tradition, | old than when it is heard for) 


, ,| the first time. Mr. Munch’s tra- 
The Beethoven overture and versal was indeed so flawless 


Haydn’s Symphony in B-flat, | that it would be difficult for any 
No. 102, were heard at the Bos- | orchestra to match the precision, 
ton Symphony’s first concert in | the clarity, the buoyant delicacy 


the Music Hall on Oct. 28, 1881, | Of this pertormance. 


This concert was conducted by | Ais ghey Waa’ fivut Mee i 


ig — who was 30) the United States when Arthur 
yd the audience at Symphony [Botton deaqtindn teal, With the 

all yesterday sat a man who|.:-:; K 
Simwed th that fitst concert. He elicited the full measure of as 
is Daniel Kuntz, for many years from this music, The impas- 
a first violinist in the orchestra. | signed melodies soared to the 
At that time Mr. Kuntz was 21 | skies-melodies that embodied 
years old, and yesterday he re-|Don Juan’s search for the ideal 
called the occasion in detail— | woman—and then fell stutter- 


the unusual way in which Hen- ingly to the ground as they rep- | 


schel seated the orchestra, his | resented his disappointment. 
tendency to take things faster Mr. Munch closed the pro- 
than was the style, 


piration, longing and restlessness | 


nity; it is put together with | when music sings its way into 


the heart. It was a spotless per- 
‘formance. 

| Monday night the Boston Sym- 
‘phony will play for the first 
‘time in the new Kresge Audi- 
'torium at MIT. The seats are all 
‘sold, but those who have tele- 
vision will be interested to know 
‘that the concert will be tele- 
icast. The program will consist 
of the Berlioz “Fantastic” Sym- 
‘phony, Debussy’s “La Mer,” and 
Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe” 
' Suite No. 2. 
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The orchestra will give the 
\first concert in its Tuesday 
| series on Tuesday night. Bernard 
| Zighera, first harpist, will be the 
‘soloist in Ravel’s Introduction 
and Allegro. The program will 
include Beethoven’s “The Con- 


secration of the House,” Haydn’s 

|Symphony No. 192, and Ravel’s 
Rapsodie Espagnole and “Da- 
phnis and Chloe.” 

Next weekend Mr. Munch will 
conduct the world premiére of 
| Milhaud’s Symphony No. 6, com- 
missioned by the orchestra for 
its 75th season. He will open the 
program with Mozart’s Sym- 
phony in G minor (K. 550) and 
| close with Ravel’s Introduction 
}and Allegro (with Mr. Zighera 


gram with the Brahms Second | as harp soloist) and the Rapsodie | 


When Henschel returned to Symphony, a work that Henschel Espagnole. 


Hall, yesterday afternoon, in. the open-— 
ing concert of its 75th season. The pro- 
gram, which will be repeated tonight at 
8:30, was as follows: Beethoven: Over— 
ture, “‘The Consecration _of the House”: 
Haydn: Symphony in B-flat, No. 10 
Strauss: “Don Juan’; Brahms: Sym- 
phony No. 2, in D major, 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


There was something of a cere- 
monial ‘air about the first Boston 
Symphony : Orchestra ‘concert of 
the season, yesterday afternoon, 
for this was the beginning ‘of the 
Orchestra’s 75th season. While the 
celebration of the anniversary will 
really get under’ way next week, 
with the first of the scores com- 
‘missioned for the Diamond Jubilee, 
'conductor Charles Munch gave an 
appropriate touch to the program 
by beginning with the Beethoven 
Overture and the Haydn Sym- 
‘phony which stood upon the pro- 
‘gram when young and bearded 
'Georg Henschel had conducted the 
‘Orchestra’s very first concert, in 
the now-vanished Music Hall on 
the Saturday evening of Oct. 22, 
(1881. 

As usual at season’s beginning, 
i'Mr. Munch was greeted by the 
pleasant ritual of both orchestra 
‘and audience rising ‘when he 
‘strode out upon the stage. There 
‘is, I think, a mingling of respect, 
admiration and genuine affection 
upon the part of many subscribers 
when spontaneously they make 
this gesture of welcome. 
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Wonderful to Hear Again 


Nearly two hours later, when 
the Bostonian blood had _ been 
istirred hv an all-German .§ vro- 


} 


of Brahms’ D major Symphony, 
the general attitude was summed 
in much the same expression I 
heard from one listener after an- 


2s/other: “How wonderful it is to 


hear our orchestra again, and 
‘what a’ thrilling concert!” 

It was: thrilling, too, for the 
towering authority and the Olymp- 
ian excellence of this instrument 
are all the more towering and, 
Olympian when you have notheard 
itfor awhile. A careful ear could 
find some few roughnesses, trifling | 
in themselves, not representative 
of the Boston Symphony at its! 
peak of efficiency. But what the; 
ear and brain caught mostly were} 
that glorious and familiar rich, 
deep and luminous tone, and the’! 
marvelous precision in rhythm and 
shadings. | 

Oddly enough, it was in~ that 
staple item, Brahms’ Symphony, 
where little details went awry, 
and some inner voices were so 
timidly handled that they could 
not be héard at all. You could hear 
the tympani, however, and some- 
times too much, for Mr. Munch 
brings it up and up until a note’ 
marked, with one F—which means, 
merely loud—sounds like a re- 
hearsal of The Last Trump, 

The real glories of the after- 
noon, in both music and perform- 
ance were Haydn’s bold and al- 
most romantic masterpiece, the 
Symphony in B-flat, and Strauss’ 
“Don Juan.” Mr. Munch reduced 
the orchestra for Haydn, down to 
a foundation of four double-basses, 
.and all was satin smooth and very 
clear. “Don Juan,” conversely, was 
grand and glittering, a great rain- 
bow of color and a stunning burst 
of controlled passion. I doubt that 
this ever-youthful tone poem could 
be done. more dramatically than 


‘Mr. Munch managed it—and this 
1s written with memories of other 





/eloquent performances by other 
hands, 


1881 Member Present 


Beethgven of the “Consecration 
of the House” is secondary Beetho- 
ven. It is music generated more 
by an occasion than by white- 
hot imagination, There is much’ 
in it of various description, from 
the impressive, spaced opening 
chords to a suggestion of a pomp- 
ous, slow march, and the fugue 
which sounds so elegantly moral. 
(Come to think of it, can a fugue 
sound anything but high]v moral?) 

Those of us in 1955 who are 
fortunate enough to share in hear: 
ing the beauties of the Boston 


of Symphony Hall. He might not 
regard the sonority as the same 
which his newly formed orchestra 
produced on that distant Saturday 
evening, but he surely would 
realize how greatly he _ had 
wrought in establishing and for 
so long. maintaining the Boston 
Symphony. 

Actually there was one man in 
yesterdays audience who had 
played in that 1881 concert. He 
is Daniel Kuntz, then a member 
of te violin section, now retired! 
and a faithful concert-goer. 

Next week’s program will bring) 
Mozart's G minor Symhpony 
(K. 550), first performance of Mil- 
haud’s new Sixth Symphony, and 
two works of Ravel—the Introduc- 


years here? It was my impres- 
sion they have, for he turned 
far more often to the strings 
in the Koussevitsky fashion and 
they responded with incredible 
expressivity. 

Then too, with unerring mu- 
siclanship, Mr. Munch has rein- 
forced the cello section by two 
men making a total of ten. It 
seems an insignificant thing, but 
it truly makes a world of dif- 
ference, not only lending the: 
section itself a greater capa-' 
city for response (as witness: 
the marvelous sound of the long, 
cello passages in the Brahms) 
but enriching the whole char- 
acter of the bass line, which is 


his endless melodic feelng from. 
end to end. This one has pe 
prising turns for its time, but! 
then they all do. Haydn’s besr 
symphony is always the one you 
heard last. The Beethoven is a 
pretty tiresome thing all in alt. 
It isn’t as “bad as Wellington’s. 
Victory, but almost, and it may) 


Safely be put pack in the deep. 
‘freeze to await 1981. As for! 


Strauss’ “Don Juan” ard 
Brahms’ Second, Mr. Munch, who 
appeared to be fitter and more. 
dynamic than ever before (‘ris 
culmination of the climax of the 
Strauss was electrifying and heid 
the audience in totai silence for 


Symphony can only hope that the tion and Allegro for Harp (Ber- the foundation upon which al] seconds) played them with flaw- 
shade of its founder, Maj Henry  nard Zighera, soloist), and the music lies. Koussevitzky had 1ess taste. | 
Lee Peeeinact, Is each week Spanish Rhapsody. a masterly feeling for the bass | But one footnote need be add- 
somewhere up among the statues sae and now, with Mr. Munch’s new jed to this singularly fine oc- 
emphasis on it and his evident (C@SIOf. In the audience a little’ 
new feeling for a more sonorous an aarp hunched a his chair as 
e . | niess as an old statue, rant 

and soaring strin lity, t r : Mapa Tonbs. 
re 8 & quailty, the in the music and in his memories. | 
orchestra seems to be regaining! |His memories? Yes. For he was! 


its old tone, Daniel Kunze—and Daniel Kunzo| 

M USIC The orchestra this year intro- Played the violin on the stage of 
| duces no Jess than six newmem- he old Music Hall on Oct. 22 

1881 when Sir George raiséd his 
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Symphony Concert 


‘ 
The Boston Symphony orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting, gave _ the’ 
first concert of the 75th season in Sym-! 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon, per-| 
forming the following program: “ 
Overture ‘‘Consecreation of the House 
Op. 124—Beethoven| 
Symphony No. 102 in B-flat Haydn! 
*‘Don Juan,’’ Op. * Strauss! 
Symphony No. 2 in D, Op. 73 Brahms | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE : 

The 75th season of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra began yes-| 
terday afternoon beautifully, in-. 


comparably, without ceremony! 
Save a rising greeting to Charles) 
Munch, and proved anew whet: 
we've all known for years—that 
the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra remain the most 
cherished musical tradition of 
the city. 

The program alone peered 
back into the long gone days 
when Sir George Henschel, with 
the same electric energy of his 
distant successor, led the Boston 
Symphony in its first concert on) 
an October day in 1881. For it 
began with Beethoven’s over-’ 
ture “Consecration of the House” 
as Sir George’s program did, and 
effered as well as Haydn’s Sym- 


phony in B-flat, also performed 
6: the first concert. 

No other gesture was made— 
and none was necessary; they 
may have .auctioned off seats 
for the gala 20th season (seats 
A 15 and 17 right balcony went) 
for $1120 and a gentleman from) 
the Transcript figured out the 
successful bidder paid 24 cents 
a minute for the music), but a' 
75th anniversary has the certain| 
calm and the certain serenity of| 
immortality. Seventy-five-year-| 
old orchestras do not make a) 
fuss: that is for department! 
stores and things. | 


Never Better 


It may have merely been the| 
Shock of recognition after so 
many months, but I swear the, 
orchestra never sounded better! 
--or played better anywhere at! 
any time than it did yesterday, | 
Its tone was more radiant and 
more lambent than ever, and 
richer and more luscious. Is Mr. 
Munch turning more and more 
tc sonority, away from the more 


secco French style of his first 


bers, all but one coming here 
from other major symphony or- 
chestras, for a post in this or- 
chestra is considered the best 
orchestra position in the world. 
There is a new first trombone 
player in William Gibson of the 
Pittsburgh orchestra; the 
others, Noah Bielski, Alfred 
Schneider, Joseph Silverstein, 


Richard KKapuscinski and Rob- 
ert Ripley are String players. 
the two last named the new cell- 


ists. I was much impressed by 
their enthusiasm. As for the! 
veterans they never played bet-| 
ter, and it is possible to single | 
out the increasing mastery of| 
Ralph Gomberg on the oboe. His} 
tone is blossoming into a thing | 


of 2 b é 

rare beguty 40 “J Biss | 

Haydn Srishony | 
Of particular interest on tne) 


program was the Haydn sym-) 
Phony a beguiling thing dis-' 


Playing this composer's ingenu- 
lity, his wit, his originality and 


‘baton for the initiaj stroke on 
“Consecration of the House.” 

In next week's program the 
Carnest business of the anvni- 
Versary season, that of the per- 
forming of nearly a score of 
works commissioned for the oc- 
casion, begins with the premiere 
of Milhaud’s Sixth Symphony. 
Mozart’s G Minor Symphony, 
and Ravel’s Introduction and 
Allegro for Harp and Orchestra 
and Rapsodie Espagnol round 


out the interesting program. 
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Second Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 7, at 2:15 o’clock 


30 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 8, at 8 


-Symphony in G minor (K. 550) 


Allegretto 


Molto allegro 
IV. Allegro assai 


Andante 
Menuetto: 


I 
Il. 
IIT. 


.Symphony No. 6 


MILHAUD...... 


Calme et tendre 

Tumultueux 

Lent et doux 
IV. Joyeux et robuste 


I 
Il. 
IIT. 


oe — a . a 
etait media ee 


en tee ee ere Rg 6 te a eee 


Symphony Orchestra; 
.....Rapsodie Espagnole 


First Performance) 


INTERMISSION 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra 


Prélude a la nuit 
Malaguefia 
Habanera 

Feria 


I. 


(Composed for the 75th anniversary of the Boston 
II 
III. 


IV. 


SOLOIST 
BERNARD ZIGHERA 





SYMPHONY NO. 6 


BERNARD ZIGHERA 
By Darius MILHAUD 


ERNARD ZIGHERA was born in Paris, April 1, 1904, of a Roumanian 
father and an Austrian mother. At the Paris Conservatory he studied 


harp with Marcel Tournier and ems with Santiago Riero and isidor | This symphony has been commissioned by the Boston Symphony Orchestra and 
Philipp. He took the highest honors for both Seer Een, Fle also the Koussevitzky Music Foundation for the celebration of the 75th anniversary of 
studied chamber music with Camille Chevillard and Lucien Capet. this orchestra and is dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. It 
He was a member of the Paris Conservatory Orchestra, appearing was composed at Mills College in Oakland, California, in February and March, 1955. 


frequently as soloist. He came to this country to join the Boston 2 The orchestration is as follows: g flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 


Symphony Orchestra as harpist in 1926. Mr. Zighera has also often 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 


} ; 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, bass drum, snare drum, c mbals, xylophone, celesta, 
appeared as piano soloist. In 1936 he founded the Zighera Chamber Sits 2 ype P y yloy 
Orchestra, with which for several seasons he presented a notable series 
of music for chamber orchestra. 


Born in Aix-en-Provence, September 4, 1892 


HE FIRST of the four movements is in a basic 6/4 time. Its two 

principal themes are melodic — the first immediately set forth by 
the strings and the second by a fuller orchestra. The first melody is 
given to the violin solo in preparation for a pianissimo ending. The 
“tumultuous” second movement, written for the full orchestra and 
lively in character, ends softly but still offers contrast between the 
first and the slow movement which follows. This is in the traditional 
song form with a middle section in 3/4 rhythm on a chromatic theme 
by the high woodwinds and violins. The “joyous” finale utilizes the 
full orchestra with a principal theme in 12/8 rhythm, the whole end- 
ing with a rapid fortissimo. 

Mr. Milhaud, who has composed an immense amount of music in 
every form, wrote five “symphonies” of chamber proportions between 
1917 and 1922, but did not venture upon his First Symphony for 
full orchestra until 1939. He wrote it in Aix-en-Provence in November 
and December in the trying period of the early occupation. The 
occasion was the 50th anniversary of the Chicago Orchestra. His 
Second Symphony, which like his first, has been performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was composed in 1944 by commission 
of the Koussevitzky Music Foundation. The Third Symphony is a 
choral work entitled Te Deum and was composed in 1946. The 
Fourth Symphony was composed in 1948 by commission of the French 
government to commemorate the 1ooth anniversary of the 1848 
revolution. Mr. Milhaud conducted the first performance of his Fifth 
Symphony for the Radio Italiano in Turin in October, 1954. He has 
composed his Seventh Symphony, which was introduced in the Inter- 
national Festival in Venice on September 18 last, Franz André con- 
ducting the Belgian Radio Orchestra. 

The following music by Milhaud has been performed in the Friday 


and Saturday concerts: 
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1921, April 22 Suite No. 2 from the music to Claudel’s Protée 
1926, December 17 Le Carnaval d’Aix, Fantasy for Piano and Orchestra from 
the Ballet Salade 





1940, December 20 


1940, December 20 
1940, December 20 
1942, December 4 


1944, January 28 
1944, March 24 


1945, December 28 
1946, December 20 
1949, March 11 
1950, March 3 
1953, January 2 
1953, January 2 


1953, January 2 
1953, December 25 


Fantaisie Pastorale, for Piano and Orchestra (Soloist — 
Stell Anderson; conducted by the composer; first per- 
formance in the United States) 

Le Cortége Funébre (Conducted by the composer) 

Suite Provencale (Conducted by the composer) 

Le Cortége Funebre ne 

Suite Provengale (Conducted by Vladimir Golschmann) 

Quatre Chansons de Ronsard (Soloist —Lily Pons; Con- 
ducted by André Kostelanetz) 

Saudades do Brazil (Conducted by Richard Burgin) 

Symphony No. 2 (First performance) re 

Violoncello Concerto No. 1 (Soloist — Gregor Piatigorsky) 

Piano Concerto No. 4 (Soloist — Zadel Skolovsky) 

Symphony No. 1 (Conducted by the composer) 

Introduction et Marche Funéebre (Conducted by the com- 
poser) 

Kentuckiana (Conducted by the composer) 

Suite Concertante, for Piano and Orchestra (Soloist — 


Nicole Henriot; first performance in America) 
1954, March 23 La Création du Monde 


Mr. Milhaud composed “Pensée amicale” for the 80th birthday of 
Pierre Monteux, April 4, 1955. Charles Munch conducted it on that 
day at a Pension Fund concert in Mr. Monteux’s honor. 


BY TUCKER KEISER 
Darius Milhaud’s Symphony 
No. 6, composed for the 735th 


anniversary of the Boston: 


Symphony Orchestra, received 
its first performance yesterday 
afternoon, and to speak frankly 
it turned out to be a tiresone 
piece unlikely to bring honor 
either to the composer or to 
the occasion for which it was 
written. The audience received 
it politely but without the 
slightest degree of enthusiasm. 
The symphony begins prom- 
isingly enough with an -un- 
ashamed melody that soon 
ushers in a whole series of Mil- 
haud mannerisms which break 
up the continuity, giving the 
work nervous and erratic turns. 
without any apparent reason. 
The second movgment, marked 
“Tumultueux,” is less tumul- 
tuous than noisily dull. It was 
all I could do to keep from go- 
ing to sleep, 
The slow movement had 
moments of beauty but the com- 


ser once again added those 


id episodes which make 


the music seem off-base and dis- 
jointed. The “joyous” finale was 
joyful only in the sense that 
the dreary affair would soon be 
over, 

The symphony seems to have 
been jotted down in great haste. 
Parts of the 1st and 3rd move- 
ments could be salvaged, as it 
stands, however, it is a waste 


of time for player and listener. 


Mr. Munch opened the cone 
eert with. a commendably. ree 
strained reading of Mozart's 
Symphony NO. 40° that wanted. 
more suavity in the:minuet and 
less overbalancing of strings 
against winds. However, it 
possessed a breadth and unity 
that.made it rewarding to hear. 


After intermission, Bernard. 


Zighera delicately and very 
sensitively played the solo part 
in Ravel’s Introduction and Al- 
legro, for which he merited 
the generous applause he re- 
ceived. Mr.. Munch closed the 
concert with Ravel's “Rapsodie 
Espagnole.” ‘The ‘“Rapsodie” 
abounds in colorful effects and 
the conductor can be trusted to 


he ie very most of them, 


New Milhaud Sixth Symphony 
Has Merit, but Not His Best 
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Darius Milhaud’s’ new Sixth|9eS not sound like ‘a piece 
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‘Sioned scores to be heard during he Pious Platitude to say that I) 
the 75th anniversary season of the rp hear it again, _ Unless all 
‘Boston Symphony, was given first| the signs are wrong, it is, with the 
It learning. I sus 
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e in their element 
d scores of Ravel. 
and-Allegro, done 
sections support- 

clarinet, 

iful, and 


Sweet 


peak.. This is an ex- 

complicated. score, both a 

ge and a pleasure to conduc- 

; rs, Mr, Munch did it with in- 
tumul-jdisputable brilliance, as, at the 

of the “joy- beginning of the afternoon, he had 

finale lifts you up,|conducted Mozart’s G' minor Sym- 
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1940, December Fantaisie 


Pastorale, for Piano and Orchestra ( 
Stell Anderson; conducted by the composer; first per- 


formance in the United States) 


1940, December 20 
1940, December 20 


Le Cortége Funébre (Conducted by the composer) 
Suite Provencale (Conducted by the composer) 


1942, December 4 Le Cortége Funébre 


1944, January 28 
1944, March 24 


1945, December 


Y yV ' No 
1946, Decembei Symphony No. 3 man : ali 
+ Violoncello Concerto No. 1 (Soloist — Gregor Piatigorsky) 
Piano Concerto No. 4 (Soloist — Zadel Skolovsky) 


1949, March 11 
1950, March 83 


Suite Provengale (Conducted by Vladimir Golschmann) 
Quatre Chansons de Ronsard 

“ducted by André Kostelanetz) 
Saudades do Brazil (Conducted by Richard Burgin) 
2 (First performance) 


— 


1953, January 2 Symphony No. 1 (Conducted by the composer) 


1953, January 
poser) 


Introduction et Marche Funébre (Conducted by the com- 


1953, January 2 Kentuckiana (Conducted by the composer) 


- 


1953, December 2: Suite Concertante, tor Piano and Orchestra 
Bee Nicole Henriot; first performance in America) 
1954, March 29 La Création du Monde 


Mr. Milhaud composed “Pensée amicale”’ for the 8oth birthday of 


Pierre 


Monteux, April 4, 1955. Charles Munch conducted it on that 


day at a Pension Fund concert in Mr. Monteux’s honor. 


BY TUCKER KEISER 
Darius Milhaud’s Symphony 
No. 6, composed for the 75th 


anniversary of the Boston > 


Symphony Orchestra, received 
its first performance yesterday 
afternoon, and to speak frankly 
it turned out to be a tiresone 
piece unlikely to bring honor 
either to the composer or to 
the occasion for which it was 
written. The audience received 
it politely but without the 
slightest degree of enthusiasm. 

The symphony begins prom- 
isingly enough with an un- 
ashamed melody that soon 
ushers in a whole series of Mil- 
haud mannerisms which break 
up the continuity, giving the 
work nervous and erratic turns 
without any apparent reason. 
The second movgment, marked 
“Tumultueux,” is less tumul- 
tuous than noisily dull. It was 
all I could do to keep from go- 
ing to sleep, 

The slow movement had 
moments of beauty but the com- 
poser once again added those 
Milhaud episodes which make 


the music seem off-base and dis- 
jointed. The “joyous” finale was 
joyful only in the sense that 
the dreary affair would soon be 
over. 

The symphony seems to have 
been jotted down in great haste. 
Parts of the 1st and 3rd move- 
ments could be salvaged, as it 
stands, however, it is a waste 


of time for player and listener. 


Mr. Munch opened the cone 
eert with. a commendably ree 
strained reading of Mozart's 
Symphony NO. 40° that wanted 
more suavity in the minuet and 
less overbalancing of strings 
against winds. However, it 
possessed a breadth and unity 
that. made it rewarding to hear. 

After intermission, Bernard 
Zighera delicately and very 
sensitively played the solo part 
in Ravel’s Introduction and Al- 
legro, for which he merited 
the generous applause he re- 
ceived. Mr. Munch closed the 
concert with Ravel’s “Rapsodie 
Espagnole.” The “Rapsodie” 
abounds in colorful effects and 
the conductor can be trusted to 

ost o ‘ 
se oo very most | f them 


(Soloist — Lily Pons; Con- 


enjoyable, 
movement 


New Milhaud Sixth Symphony 
Has Merit, but Not His Best 


The Boston Symphony Orch stré ) eae . 
second peemar ee’ punch, “gave the|P!& Somewhat. ironic dance ip 
second program in the “regular” series|*threa.-tj os ' 
at Symphony Hall, yesterday afternoon, three-time. 


as follows: Mozart: Symph i ; j * es . 
minor (Kk. 550; Darius tony, in G Milhaud wrote the Sixth Sym- 
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deadline, Apart from the nodding. 


| By CYRUS DURGIN ‘second slow 


movement, the work 


| Darius Milhaud’s new Sixth/@0eS not sound like a piece) 


Symphony, first of the commis-|W5iPped up for an occasion, It is 
sioned scores to be heard during|'0 Pious platitude to say that I 
the 75th anniversary season of the|20pe to hear it again Unless all 
»oston Symphony, was given first| he signs are wrong, it is. with the 
performance yesterday. afternoon,|2°ted exception, music worth 
It proved to have merit. to be|/learning. 1 suspect, too, it wil] 
engrossing as the work of a cun-|Sound better after conductor and 
“ing master-hand, but it is not the|Orchestra have had more acqualn 
best music he has composed, or/'ance with the music. 
likely, will again, Mr. Munch—and for that maiter 
No doubt Mr, Milhaud would|the players—were in their element 
advance good reasons for writing) With the jewelled scores of Ravel 
four movements. in alternation of| The Introduction and-Allegro, done 
slow and fast. But with two slow|W!th small string sections support- 
interludes, formal] proportion |!498 harp, flute and clarinet, 


Seems to have been spoiled. There |Sounded sensuously beautiful, and 


is just too much of the soft,|MOt too small for the size of Sym- 
sweet (comparatively speaking) |Phony Hall, The harp is a fas-| 
mood and leisurely tempo. Nor|¢Cinating instrument | 


oes the second slow movement|ceived loving attent 
do Milhaud credit, For him it is|ine skill fr 
icommonplace, music remembered 

‘rather than created, 

ingly for him!—rem 

back as Cesar F 


The rest 


applause directed 
Zighera, and, when Mr, 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE ( 
With the first performance of|°Pening strain. Very much the 


Darius Milhaud’s Sixth Sym-|S#™Me might be said of the third 
phony yesterday afternoon, the|™°vement, also a slow one, and 


75th season may be said to have|©'Y tender in tone, 
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i French, is a fine pastoral, filled, 
Boston Symphony orchestra |“ ith exquisite detail and charm- 


Munch i 
0 ine 73th season, in| ME effects, Its dissqnance is 


ympnony a t . . ° 
soloist ‘was Bernard Sahara hows: Feeinever aggressive nor its ma- 


ymphony No. 40 in G minor terial labored and drawn out. I 


‘ | Mozart : 
Symhony No. 6 Ws e | 
Introduction. and Allegro fo maraanesi flo along a” 4 constantly 


arp, Rapsodie Espagnol Ravel/developing mood, subsiding at 


By RUDOLPH ELIE — -|the end with the echo of the 
With the first performance of|°P€ning strain. Very much the; 
Darius Milhaud’s Sixth Sym-|S#™me might be said of the third 
phony yesterday afternoon, the movement, also a slow one, and 
75th season may be said to have|"©tY tender in tone, 
officially. opened, for it is the| But the second and final atiee! 
first of some 15 works com-\™€"t, one subtitled “tumultueux” 
missioned to honor the occasion,|""¢ other “joyeux et robuste” 
It is to be hoped most of them|®™@ Odd patchworks that jclt} 
are stronger works than this,\#/0mg in fairly regular tempi 
but it was not bad at all. but in curious fits and Starts. 
The Sixth Symphony finds Mil-|PiS disjointed quality, calling’ 
haud considerably mellowed in for all sorts of wry instrumental} 
style, if a man ‘capable of soleffects, little raottos jumpin g| 


many styles may be said to have 

one at all. In his life in com- re m horns to brass to wool. 
posing the prolifi¢ Frenchman,|“"ds and back again, keeps the’ 
ete gar -* age College - listener off balance, So much: SO 

alifornia (where he composed|that whil | ' 

this work), has touched virtually genuit "5 he catches the a 
every stylistic chord imaginable y of many of the effects, 
from American jazz to South the overall picture eludes him 
Ame rican atmosphere, from entirely. Nonetheless, it managed) 
Rae conaposed tn every form, tool, eet 2 Srey, Cordial welcome 
lwith massive operas (“Cristo- Sue largely, I think, tc the highly 
pher Columbus” to his credit as}MUSical character of the two 
well as a florists catalogue for|slower movements. 
jvoice and orchestra, a work 


ldescribed as a “musical novel,” Good C oncert 


jand a_ great abundance of] a 
\chamber music in all forms. thoroughly good concert all 
| the way through, with a many- 


| Huge Output hued performance of Mozart's 


What mostly characterizes/8t@4t G minor symphony and a 
this huge output is its wild vari-/Sensitive and colorful perfar- 
ation in hvenngpe few vane ese mance of Ravel’s etmospheric 
amid so many peaks, but the| ~2PSdie Espagnol,’ the high 
Sixth may be described as the light was nonetheless Bernard 
plateau in the middle. It is not/Zighera’s playing of Ravel’s “Tn-| 
the best Milhaud but it is by no/|troduction and Allegro” for Harp 
means the worst, and the worKlang Orchestra : 
itself displays this variation in Although ; 
‘quality with astonishing vivid-]. ough the most conspicuous 
ness. instrument in the orchestra thie!) 
| The first movement, develop-|arp is perhaps least known by 
ing from a broad and lovely|the public at large, and to have 
melody suggesting the old/Mr. Zighera, who is clearly one 

of the leading harpists of the 
world, come forth and demon- 
strate it. on the apron of the 
stage in one of the loveliest 


avel was® 
heritages 


land he may be temperamental lM 


something 


and when he is 
leased. To 
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when 
natural that 
judge by the resulting ovation 
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, everyone was mighti= 
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Mr. Munch played the music 


with all the verve and finesse he- 


roud of his Basque 


the most aromatic Andalusian 
esterday 


y pleased. Mon(tey fo- & - SSF 


by a non-Spaniard. R 
nearly everyone is p 


can muster 
pleased, it is only 


Vv 


‘closer to Spain than were Ch 


a MacDowellesque song and 4 | brier and Rimsky-Korsakov. 
pleases. him; 
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d. Perhaps _ 
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odd Orientalisms; 


ange little pianissimo~ coda 
In the third movement—Lent 
et doux—we find something like 


ovement then falls off into a 


im 
| str 


e young. Milhau 


ilhaud is at his be 


that is more startling than it 


effective. 
robuste—we find reflections 0 


few 


tlhaud S 
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rding .to Boris Goldovsky, 
4.2 eaxr nf ramantin lave and 


with much of the trenchant! poser’s better works, 
To Mozart the key of G minor, 


emotion to be found in it. 
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have 
, will 


surely survive a mere anniver-| 


sary. 


(K. 550) 


from the final great trilogy; and 
while Charles Muneh did not 


‘its first 
give it either an unusually stir- 


bow to Mozart by playing his 


works 


blithely survived 200 years 
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Yesterday afternoon: the Bos- | 


This 
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and for the Boston Symphony | ~ 
the 75th—we will continue to be | 
reminded of both during the 


ring reading or a completely | 
spotless one, he did infuse it 


to increase his popularity, if pos- 
listener. Composers of Mozart 


dent that the plethora of Mozart 
recordings, as well as the flood 
of Mozart programs, will serve 


next 10 ‘months. We are confi- 
ton Symphony made 
G minor Symphony 


sible, 
stature, 





‘things ever written for it was a 
great Joy. siclnja 

A brief word about the way it 
works might be in order here. 
This is the modern double pedal 
‘harp with seven strings to th 
loctave (like a piano with no 
plack keys). Supplying the 
“black key” role are seven 
pedals, one controlling each 
string. These pedals have two 
‘positions or notches, one sharp- 
lening the string a semitone, the 
lother flattening it. So every key 
ig available to the performer hy 
‘the way he sets the pedals, the 
shifting tonalities forcing him to 
change the pedal settings con- 
stantly. It is very complicated 
(though the striking glissandos 
are the easiest part) but Mr. 
‘Zighera, who plays with impec- 
cable taste as well as formidable 
virtuosity, makes it all look sim- 
nle indeed. Given a ravishing ac- 
companiment by Mr. Munch and 
the reduced orchestra, Mr. Zi- 
ghera won four. calls back to 
the stage following his memor- 
lable performance of the work. 

The orchestra is off next week 
cn its fortnight tour of 15 cities, 
returning Oct. 28 when Myr. 
Burgin leads the orchestra in 
Mozart’s “Eine kleine Nacht- 
musik,” Khatchaturian’s Con- 
certo for Violin (Ruth Posselt, 
soloist) and Mahler’s First Sym- 
phony. 


¥ 


WELCOME TO A DISTINGUISHED 
ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonia Orchestra of Lon- 
don, under the direction of Herbert Von 
Karajan, is to visit America and will 
play in Symphony Hall on Saturday 
night, November 19 next. All Boston 
Symphony subscribers will be given the 
opportunity of obtaining .seats in their 
preferred location prior to the public 
sale, which will open on October 22. 
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to Oct. . ) 
of Charles 
Charlotte, 


Saginaw, $ 
Mich.; and Utica, 
The next pair 
the Friday and 
in Symphony 
place on Oct. 


Posselt will appear ; 
nee of the Vio- 
Boston performa m Khatcha- 


ill open the 
s “Eine 


THE TOUR 


In the third week of the season (be- 
ginning Monday, October 10) this 
orchestra will undertake a two-weeks’ 
tour of cities of the South and Mid- 
West, some of which it will be visiting 
for the first time. Charles Munch will 
conduct. The itinerary is as follows: 


OCTOBER 


10 Norfolk, Va. 

11 Charlotte, N. C. 

12 Birmingham, Ala. 

13 New Orleans, La. 

14 Shreveport, La. 

15 Jackson, Miss. 

16 Atlanta, Ga. (matinee) 
18 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

19 Urbana, III. 

20 Lafayette, Ind. 

21 Fort Wayne, Ind. 

22 Detroit, Mich. 

23 Saginaw, Mich. (matinee) 
24 Ann Arbor, Mich. 

25 Utica, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Charlotte, Birm; h 
Shreveport, Jackson, Urbana, pean 
Fort Wayne, and Saginaw will be vis- 
ited for the first time by this 


The programs will be as follows: 


orchestra, | 


Haydn —- Symphony No. 102 
Debussy — “La Mer” 
Brahms — Symphony No. 2 


Berlioz — Fantastic Symphony 
Haydn — Symphony No. 102 


Ravel —“Daphnis and Chloe” (Second 


Suite) 


Berlioz — Fantastic Symphony 
Debussy — “La Mer’”’ i 
Ravel — “Daphnis and Chloe 


Suite) 


“SEAMLESS TAPESTRY OF 
MUSIC” 


The following editorial followed the 
concert in Birmingham, Alabama (Bir- 
mingham News, October 14): 

“It was like a seamless tapestry of 
music, the playing of the Boston Sym- 
Phony Orchestra in Birmingham Wed- 
nesday night. Great orchestras always 
achieve a marvelous unity. In this blend- 
ing of sound it was as if the blending 
itself could scarcely be detected. One 
great many-voiced instrument was re- 
sponding to the spirit and understanding 
of a great conductor, Charles Munch. 

“The conductor, Mr. Munch has writ- 
ten, should be ‘infused with an inner 
exaltation, an all-consuming flame, and 
a magnetism that can bewitch both the 
musicians and the audience.’ He ex- 
emplified the ideal. His own self-im- 
molation conveyed itself to orchestra 
and audience and they too were uplifted 
in ‘an inner exaltation.’ 

“Perhaps one may say that it was an 
exaltation born of a transporting sense 
—or vision—of what truly creative 
unity can mean in music, of what it con- 
ceivably could mean in the life of men, 
in the life of the individual, torn by so 
much of conflict and so often seeming 
to be reduced to a dealing with clashing, 
meaningless fragments. Only suppose 
that the work and the devotion of man- 
kind could be brought into such a unity. 
Or that the thoughts and feelings of a 
lone soul could come together in such 
a harmony. 

“This was the Birmingham Music 
Club’s first presentation for 1955-56, 
its 50th season. Surely this was an open- 


ing on the heights.” 
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things ever written for it was a 


great joy. 

| A brief word about the way it 
works might be in order here. 
This is the modern double pedal 
harp with seven strings to the 
octave (like a piano with no 
black keys). Supplying the 
“black key” role are seven 
pedals, one controlling each 
string. These pedals have two) 
positions or notches, one sharp- 
ening the string a semitone, the 
other flattening it. So every key 
is available to the performer hy 
‘the way he sets the pedals, the 
shifting tonalities forcing him to 
change the pedal settings con- 
stantly. It is very complicated 
({hough the striking glissandos 
are the easiest part) but Mr. 
Zighera, who plays with impec- 
cable taste as well as formidable 
virtuosity, makes it all look sim- 
ple indeed. Given a ravishing ac- 
companiment by Mr. Munch and 
‘the reduced orchestra, Mr. Zi- 
ghera won four calls back to 
ithe stage following his memor- 
‘able performance of the work. 

| The orchestra is off next week 
ion its fortnight tour of 15 cities, 
returning Oct. 28 when Mx.) 
Burgin leads the orchestra in| 
Mozart’s “Eine kleine ship ehy| 
musik,’ Khatchaturian’s Con-! 
certo for Violin (Ruth Posselt, 
soloist) and Mahler’s First Sym-| 
phony. fared jeff x Be Oa 


WELCOME TO A DISTINGUISHED 
ORCHESTRA 

The Philharmonia Orchestra of Lon- 
don, under the direction of Herbert Von 
Karajan, is to visit America and will 
play in Symphony Hall on Saturday 
night, November 19 next. All Boston 
Symphony subscribers will be given the 
opportunity of obtaining seats in their 
preferred location prior to the public 
sale, which will open on October 22. 


BSO on Tour for 
Next Two Weeks _« 


The Boston S nphony ni 
estra will begin. its travel ing 
schedule for the 75th eontversery 
season by a two weeks pr od 
the following cities (from Oc s 
to Oct. 25) under the direc A 
of Charles Munch: 2 ei a.; 
Charlotte, N. C.; Birmingham, | 
Ala.; New Orleans, La.; BAC 
port, La.; Jackson, Miss.; , 
lanta, Ga.; Chattanooga, eH 
Urbana, Ill.; Lafayette, oa 
Fort Wayne, Ind.; Detroit, ge 3] 
Saginaw, Mich.; Ann ns or, 
Mich.; and Utica, New York. 3 

The next pair of concerts | 
tho Friday and Saturday — 

in Symphony Hall will ta * 
place on Oct, 28-29, when pon 
ard Burgin will conduct and Ru 

Posselt will be the soloist. aoe 
Posselt will appear in the oa 
Boston performance of the fas 
lin Concerto by Aram p oehgyere! 

tyurian. Mr. Burgin will open * e 

program with Mozart's «i 

kleine Nachtmusik, and close 

with Mahler’s First Symphony. 


a 


THE TOUR 


In the third week of the season (be- 
ginning Monday, October 10) _ this 
orchestra will undertake a two-weeks’ 
tour of cities of the South and Mid- 
West, some of which it will be visiting 
for the first time. Charles Munch will 


conduct. The itinerary is as follows: 


OCTOBER 


10 Norfolk, Va. 

ll Charlotte, N. C. 

12 Birmingham, Ala. 

13 New Orleans, La. 

14 Shreveport, La. 

15 Jackson, Miss. 

16 Atlanta, Ga. (matinee) 
18 Chattanooga, Tenn. 

19 Urbana, III. 

20 Lafayette, Ind. 

21 Fort Wayne, Ind. 

22 Detroit, Mich. 

23 Saginaw, Mich. (matinee) 
24 Ann Arbor, Mich. 

25 Utica, N. Y. 


Norfolk, Charlotte, Birmingham 
Shreveport, Jackson, Urbana, I 
Fort Wayne, and Saginaw will be vis- 
ited for the first time by this orchestra. 


The programs will be as follows: 


afayette, 


Haydn — Symphony No. 102 
Debussy — “La Mer” 
Brahms — Symphony No. 2 


Berlioz — Fantastic Symphony 
Haydn — Symphony No. 102 F 
Ravel —“Daphnis and Chloe” (Second 

Suite) 


Berlioz — Fantastic Symphony 
Debussy — “La Mer” 
Ravel — “Daphnis and Chloe 


Suite ) 


“SEAMLESS TAPESTRY OF 
MUSIC” 


Lhe following editorial followed the 
concert in Birmingham, Alabama (Bir- 
mingham News, October 14): 

“It was like a seamless tapestry of 
music, the playing of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in Birmingham Wed.- 
nesday night. Great orchestras always 
achieve a marvelous unity. In this blend- 
ing of sound it was as if the blending 
itself could scarcely be detected. One 
great many-voiced instrument was re- 
sponding to the spirit and understanding 
of a great conductor, Charles Munch. 

“The conductor, Mr. Munch has writ- 
ten, should be ‘infused with an inner 
exaltation, an all-consuming flame, and 
a magnetism that can bewitch both the 
musicians and the audience. He ex- 
emplified the ideal. His own self-im- 
molation conveyed itself to orchestra 
and audience and they too were uplifted 
in ‘an inner exaltation.’ 

“Perhaps one may say that it was an 
exaltation born of a transporting sense 
— or vision—of what truly creative 
unity can mean in music, of what it con- 
ceivably could mean in the life of men, 
in the life of the individual, torn by so 
much of conflict and so often seeming 
to be reduced to a dealing with clashing, 
meaningless fragments. Only suppose 
that the work and the devotion of man- 
kind could be brought into such a unity. 
Or that the thoughts and feelings of a 
lone soul could come together in such 
a harmony. 

“This was the Birmingham Music 
Club’s first presentation for 1955-56, 
its 50th season. Surely this was an open- 


ing on the heights.” 
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“Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” Serenade 
for String Orchestra (K.525) 
.Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
-Symphony in D major, No. 1 


SOLOIST 


RUTH POSSELT 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 
, ohne zu schleppen 


Third Program 
(First performance at these concerts) 
INTERMISSION 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 29, at 8:30 o’clock 
RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


Kraftig bewegt, doch nicht zu schnell 


Menuetto: Allegretto 
Allegro con fermezza 
Andante sostenuto 
Feierlich und gemessen 


Allegro vivace 
Langsam. Schleppend wie ein Naturlaut 


Romanza: Andante 


Allegro 


I, 
I, 


I. 
IV. Stiirmisch bewegt 


IV. Rondo: Allegro 


I] 
III. 
II 
IIT. 
IT 
Iil. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 28, at 2:15 o’clock 
KHATCHATURIAN....... 
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UTH PossELT, born in Medford, Massachusetts, made her début at 
R the age of nine, giving a recital in Carnegie Hall. Her subsequent 
career has led to six tours of Europe, where she has appeard in recitals 
and with the principal orchestras of various countries, including Soviet 
Russia. She played under Monteux and Paray in Paris, Mengelberg 
and Szell in Holland. Her tours of this country include appearances 
as soloist with orchestras in Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and other cities. Miss 


Posselt is on the faculty of the Berkshire Music Center, in the depart- 
ment of chamber music. 


CONCERTO For VIOLIN AND ORCHESTRA 
By ARAM KHATCHATURIAN 


Born in Tiflis, Trans-Caucasia, June 6, 1903 


Completed in 1940, this Concerto was awarded the Second Degree Stalin Prize. 
It had numerous performances in Russia and its first full concert performance in this 
country when Arthur Fiedler introduced it at the Boston Pops June 26, 1945, 
Elie Spivak, soloist. It was introduced at the Berkshire Festival concerts by Ruth 
Posselt and Richard Burgin, on August 1, 1954. 


The orchestration is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, g trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, tympani, bass 
drum, cymbals, small drum, tambourine, harp, and strings. 

The cadenza played in this performance is by David Oistrakh. 


N February 11, 1948, the Central Committee of the Communist 
Party denounced Khatchaturian, together with Shostakovitcn, 
Prokofieff and four other composers as ‘‘anti-democratic,” “unrealistic” 
and “formalist.” Kabalevsky, who then escaped this denunciation, has 
subsequently risen to make a post-Zhdanov declaration of artistic in- 
dependence, advocating individual initiative. Shostakovitch and 
Khatchaturian have since come forth with similar declarations. They 
have done so with, until now, apparent impunity. Khatchaturian’s 
statement appeared in a publication called Soviet Music in November, 


1953," urging that the composer be disencumbered of the “tutelage” of 


* Eight months, be it noted, after the death of Stalin. 


“musical bureaucrats” and be allowed to devise without interference. 
musical forms from his own inward promptings. 

The article drew a comment from Howard Taubman in the New 
York Times, to which Khatchaturian retorted specifically in the March 
issue of News (a magazine printed in Moscow in English) . Taubman’s 
final word (Times, March 21, 1954) was heartily to agree with 
Khatchaturian’s suggestion that America should be receptive to Soviet 
music, Russia receptive to American music, but he remarked that 
Russia seemed far behind America in this particular receptivity. More 
recent developments look toward a closer reciprocity. 

A characterization of Khatchaturian over the signature of his col- 
league, Dmitri Kabalevsky, appeared in VOKS, Soviet bulletin for 
cultural relations with foreign countries, this in the era of his early 
favor. 

‘Wherein lies the force of Khatchaturian’s music which, in such a 
comparatively short time, has won such attention of listeners and 
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executants, placing him in the forefront ranks of modern composers? 
It is art, replete with life, born of love for country, for its remarkable 
people, its rich nature. 

“The especially attractive features of Khatchaturian’s music are in 
its rootings in national, folk fountheads. Captivating rhythmic diver- 
sity of dances of the peoples of Trans-Caucasia and inspired improvisa- 
tions of ashugs — bards — such are the roots from which have sprung 
the composer’s creative endeavours. In the interlinking of these two 
principles there grew Khatchaturian’s symphonism — vivid and 
dynamic, with keen contrasts, now enchanting in their mellow lyricism, 
now stirring in their tensity of dramatism. 

“For this composer folk music forms the initial creative impulse. 
Taking the seed of folk music, he develops it, resting on the principles 
of European —in the first instant, Russian — classic symphonism.” 

Unlike Michael Arlen or William Saroyan, Armenian writers who 
have identified themselves with the Western World, Aram Khatcha- 
turian lives in his own country and strongly reflects in his work the 
art-character of his own people. To the West, his music js often 
Oriental in style, and therefore exotic. To the composer himself, 
“Oriental” traits are not exotic, but native, natural, and integrated 
with his musical thinking. 

Khatchaturian is the son of a bookbinder in Tiflis. The indications 
are that his musical aptitude was not awakened by experience as a 


child. It was not until he was nineteen that he entered the music schoo] 
of Michael Gnessin at Moscow. (Gnessin was once a pupil of Rimsky- 


Korsakov.) Khatchaturian studied the violoncello for two years. But 
soon composition absorbed him. He evidently lost no time in ac- 
quainting himself with musical literature in all its vast extent. 
Gerald Abraham imagines him (in “Eight Soviet Composers’) as 
“in the position of an eager, intelligent child who has just been given 
the run of a toy shop. It is really difficult to imagine oneself in the 
place of this young man in his early twenties, intensely musical, very 
gifted, yet who was belatedly making the acquaintance of the great 
composers all more or less at the same time. And as was quite natural 
‘it was the newest and gaudiest toys in the shop that caught his fancy 
first; like many other young musicians with fuller cultural back- 
: grounds, Khatchaturian discovered music through contemporary 
music and only later developed a love of the classics. At that time, the 
late nineteen twenties, the younger Russian musicians had not been 
isolated from their Western contemporaries by the Chinese Wal] 
erected to shut out foreign formalism, intellectualism, and pessimism; 
there was free and healthy artistic intercourse between Russia and her 


not-yet-Nazified Western neighbors. The young Khatchaturian was 
particularly attracted by Ravel and the Central-European expression- 
ists,’ and their influence is said to be very strongly marked in some 
unpublished pieces written at this period; it is still evident, in fairly 
mild forms, in the Clarinet Trio, and in still more mature works. But 
although orthodox Soviet critics shake their heads sorrowfully over 
these modest little crops produced by the wild-oat sowing of 1928-29, 
it must be said emphatically that the real Khatchaturian is far from 
being an ‘advanced’ composer as we understand ‘advanced modernism’ 


in Western Europe. 
“The reasons for this retreat from modernity are probably com- 


plex. No doubt the fundamental reason was Khatchaturian’s dis- 
covery of his true creative self, which is essentially lyrical. He is in- 
tensely interested in folk-music, not only the music of his own 
Armenian race but that of the neighbouring peoples — not as a 
student of musical ethnography, but as a creative artist; even as a 
student he is said to have written some remarkable songs in the 
Turkoman, Armenian and Turkish idioms; and, despite the example 
of Barték, love of folk-music is not easily reconciled with advanced 
modernism. But it is not improbable that this natural tendency was 
strengthened first by the later phase of Khatchaturian’s musical edu- 
cation and then by official frowns on modernism in music.” 

Khatchaturian left Gnessin’s school in 1929 for the Moscow State 
Conservatory, where he studied until 1934. Here he still had the benefit 
of Gnessin’s instruction, but also that of Myaskovsky and Vassilenko. 
On graduating from the Conservatory he had composed a Dance for 
violin and piano in 1926, the Clarinet Trio (referred to above) in 
1932, a Dance Suite for Orchestra in 1933, and his First Symphony 
(completed in 1934). In the following year he wrote the Piano Con- 
certo widely known in this country.* 

The State has taken good care of its favored composers, and assured 
them a living with leisure to compose. Khatchaturian once described 
the special provision for him and his fellows in time of war: “In the 
spring of 1943, the Soviet Government placed a country mansion near 
the town of Ivanovo at the disposal of Reinhold Gliere, Dmitri 
Shostakovitch, and myself. The summer we spent there was highly 
productive for all of us. Dmitri Shostakovitch lived in a small cottage 
on the fringe of a forest, and he wrote his Eighth Symphony there. 


a ee 


* The Piano Concerto was performed at the Boston § 
ed a ymphony concerts October 29, 1943, and 
copensen April 21, 1944, and April 18, 1946. William Kapell was the soloist at these per- 
mances. 


Reinhold Gliére, a representative of our older but never aging genera- 
tion of composers, wrote his Fourth Quartet. I worked on my Second 
Symphony in C major. It is not program music, but it reflects my 
reaction as a musician and a citizen to the trials through which our 
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country is passing. The day I began my work on the third movement, 
a Scherzo, five school girls from Ivanovo came to visit me in my 
secluded cottage, and brought me a bunch of field flowers. They were 
shy and attractive, with their braids crowned by enormous wreaths 
of corn flowers and rye. They seated themselves demurely around the 
piano, gazing at me with expectation. I played for them some of my 
piano music. They thanked me and soon disappeared into the sunlit 
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fields.” 


By TUCKER KEISER 


the gamut from pastorale to 


The Boston Symphony, just apocalypse. The performance 
back from its tour down the “@S 4 Penetrating and moving 


Eastern Seaboard and throu 
the Middle West, returned to 
Symphony Hall for its third 
week end pair of concerts 
yesterday afternoon. With 
Richard Burgin, the associate 
conductor, on the podium, the 
orchestra played Mozart’s “Fine 
Kleine Nachtmusik,” Khatcha- 
turian’s Violin Concerto, and 
Mahler’s First Symphony, 


Mr. Burgin did not fuss 
around with overly wrought 
niceties but conducted the 
famous serenade with. praise- 
worthy animation and firmness. 
Without either a French pre. 
ciousness or an Italian bel 
canto, this essentially Germanic 
interpretation was refreshingly 
novel, for Symphony Hall at 
least. POhr je ~ 34-5747 

Ruth Posselt, wife of the 
conductor, joined the orchestra 
for the Khatchaturian, a concer. 
to never before performed at 
these concerts but heard before 
at “Pops.” Lightweight, showy, 
tuneful and rhythmically tricky, 
the piece suits Miss Posselt’s 
big-toned, aggressive Style of 
playing to a T. 

However, the really high spot 
of the afternoon was Mr. Bur- 
gin’s reading of Mahler’s First 
Symphony, a piece which runs 


gh one. 


Symphony Concert 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, gave the third 
concert of the 75th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Ruth Posselt, 
violin, was the soloist. The program: 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (K.525).Mozart 
concerto for Violin Khatchaturian 
symphony No. 1 in D....66......Mahler 


If the audience at ventenday's| 
concert was a little surprised to 
note that the men of the orches- 
tra rose spontaneously to ap- 
plaud Richard Burgin as he ap- 
peared for his third call to the 
stage following the Manler, tre 
reason was not hard to find: 

Mr. Burgin had not only got 
up from a sick bed to conduct 
this concert, he had given ore oj 
the finest readings of Mahler’s 
First Symphony—or of any sym- 
phony—of his life. It was a re- 
markable feat, for he not onlv 
gave this huge work a unity of 
style and mood it may very often 
lack due to its tendency to go 
in fits and starts, he gave it a 
posal es Pe of fel most “ere 
iui character. (De p23 “ 

Mr. Burgin nb made Mahler 
particularly his own; few other 
conductors save Bruno Walter 
seem to be so devoted to this 
tortured Austrian and so capabie 
of penetrating his many mys- 
teries. In his hands the obvious 
vulgarities, the sudden outbursts 
of cataclysmic passion, the coarse 


reminiscences of Viennese street 
music, the sounds of nature and 
all the ruffles and flourishes of, 
Mahier’s titanic grapplings with 
the tragic immensity of it all,| 
take on a Significance, even an 
epic vastness. This, of course,’ 


was exactly what Mahler wanted | 


as he struggled to extend his 
incomparable lyric gift into gi- 
gantic musico-emotional canvas 
—exploiting every means at his 
disposal, 


Superb Performance 


But does the First Symphony, 
which Mahler later referred to 
as a “youthful sketch” (!), in 
the end collapse of its own 
grandiloquence? I think it does.' 
It was interesting at any rate, 
to note how closely the audience 
was held to this music toward 
the close of the last movement. 
The evocation of nature and the 
sound of the cuckoo in the first 
movement, the robust peasant- 
ries of the second, the ghostly 
ruefulness of the third; al] these 
things held the audience spell- 
bound. But, despite the great 
beauties of the inneyv part of the 
finale, the struggie for immensity 
palled, and the work did not 
receive the response it should 
have, especially in Mr. Burgin’s 
really elevated conception of it 
and the orchestra’s superb per- 
formance of it. . 

If Mr. Burgin triumphed in 
the Mahler, it was his wife Ruth 
Posselt who triumphed equally 
in-the first Boston performance 
of Khatchaturian’s Violin Con: 
certo, This bright and lively 
work culminating a happy tune 
as easily assimilable on a first 
hearing the finale of Mendels- 
sohn’s E minor, seemed marred 
to me only by an excessivley 
long first movement and by an 
excessively long cadenza (by 


| 


of this movement didn’t seem to 
‘me quite worth developing so 
extendedly, but it was interest- 
ing and often colorful, The slow. 
movement, very Russian in feel- 
ing, was exceedingly beautifu! 
in its mood, one evoking the 
romantic glow of an extended 
waltz, which, in its gentle three 
‘time, it almost is. The finale 
is witty and nimble and alto- 
gether delightful and if the whole 
may be considered a somewhat 
lesser work in the form it is 
not at all pretentious: the com- 
poser has approached the violin 
realistically and honestly and 
written for it without conceit 
or bombast. A very enjoyable 
work, in fine, with many color-. 
ful moments in the orchestral 
fabric behind the soloist.. 

Miss Posselt, whose bowing 
is one of the most impressive 
performances among the day’s 
violinists, approached the work 
broadly and freely, sometimes 
drawing a gypsy-like tone from 
her instrument, again achieving 
a tone of the greatest breadth 
and splendor. She was as nimble 
on the fingerboard as Khatcha- 
turian’s writing, tossing off the 
jwork’s enormous difficulties ef- 
fortlessly. 

The concert began with a be- 
guiling playing of Mozart’s end- 
lessly beautiful Eine Kleine 
Nachtmusik, done with so much 
grace and string tone by the 
string band as to bring up the 
question how it could do so 
well after such a hectic event 
as its recent tour of 15 American 


Davie Oistrokh), The material 
| 


‘cities. Next week Mr. Munch 


returns to do Beethoven's Over- 
ture to “Fidelio,” Honegger’s 


Fourth Symphony and Tehal-| 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony,” 





country is passing. The day I began my work on the third movement, 
a Scherzo, five school girls from Ivanovo came to visit me in my 
secluded cottage, and brought me a bunch of field flowers. They were 
shy and attractive, with their braids crowned by enormous wreaths 
of corn flowers and rye. They seated themselves demurely around the 
piano, gazing at me with expectation. I played for them some of my 
piano music. They thanked me and soon disappeared into the sunlit 


fields.”’ 


By TUCKER KEISER 


The Boston Symphony, just 
back from its tour down the 


the gamut from pastorale to 
apocalypse. The performance 
was a penetrating and moving 


Eastern Seaboard and through °"* 


the Middle West, returned to 
Symphony Hall for its third 
week end pair of concerts 
yesterday afternoon. With 
Richard Burgin, the associate 
conductor, on the podium, the 
orchestra played Mozart’s “Fine 
Kleine Nachtmusik,” Khatcha- 
turian’s Violin Concerto, and 
Mahler’s First Symphony, 


Mr. Burgin did not fuss 
around with overly wrought 
niceties but conducted’ the 
famous serenade with praise- 
worthy animation and firmness. 
Without either a French pre- 
ciousness or an Italian bel 
canto, this essentially Germanic 
interpretation was refreshingly 
novel, for Symphony Hall at 
least. POMP ps ~ ste — sy 

Ruth Posselt, wife of the 
conductor, joined the orchestra 
for the Khatchaturian, a concer- 
to never before performed at 
these concerts but heard before 
at “Pops.” Lightweight, showy, 
tuneful and rhythmically tricky, 
the piece suits Miss Posselt’s 
big-toned, aggressive style of 
playing to a T. 

However, the really high spot 
of the afternoon was Mr. Bur- 
gin’s reading of Mahler’s First 
Symphony, a piece which runs 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony orchestra, Rich- 
ard Burgin conducting, gave the third 
concert of the 75th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afterncon., Ruth Posselt, 
violin, was the soloist. The program: 
Eine Kleine Nachtmusik (K.525) .Mozart 
eoncerto for Violin Khatchaturian 
symphony No. 1 in D., ahler 


If the audience at yesterday’s 


concert was a little surprised to 
note that the men of the orches- 
tra rose spontaneously to ap- 
plaud Richard Burgin as he ap- 
peared for his third call to the 
stage following the Manler, tre 
reason was not hard to find: 
Mr. Burgin had not only got 
up from a sick bed to conduct 
this concert, he had given one oj 
the finest readings of Mahler’s 
First Symphony—or of any sym- 
phony—of his life. It was a re- 
markable feat, for he not onlv 
gave this huge work a unity of 
style and mood it may very often 
lack due to its tendency to go 
in fits and starts, he gave it a 
posal caren tn of the most beau- 
iful character. fed, Depo eaT 
Mr. Burgin hos ah ks 
particularly his own; few other 
conductors save Bruno Walter 
seem to be so devoted to this 
tortured Austrian and so capabie 
of penetrating his many mys- 
teries. In his hands the obvious 
vulgarities, the sudden outbursts 
of cataclysmic passion, the coarse 


reminiscences of Viennese street 
music, the sounds of nature and 
all the ruffles and flourishes of) 
Mahiler’s titanic grapplings with 
the tragic immensity of it all,’ 
take on a significance, even an’ 
epic vastness. This, of course, 
was exactly what Mahler wanted 
as he struggled to extend his 
incomparable lyric gift into gi- 
gantic musico-emotional canvas 
—exploiting every means at his 
disposal. 


Superb Performance 


But does the First Symphony, 
which Mahler later referred to 
as a “youthful sketch” (!), in 
the end collapse of its own 
grandiloquence? I think it does. 
It was interesting at any rate, 
to note how closely the audience 
was held to this music toward 
the close of the last movement. 
The evocation of nature and the 
sound of the cuckoo in the first 
movement, the robust peasant- 
ries of the second, the ghostly 
ruefulness of the third; al] these 
things held the audience spell- 
bound. But, despite the great 
beauties of the inner part of the 
finale, the struggie for immensity 
palled, and the work did not 
receive the response it should 
have, especially in Mr. Burgin’s 
really elevated conception of it 
and the orchestra’s superb per- 
formance of it. 

If Mr. Burgin triumphed in 
the Mahler, it was his wife Ruth 
Posselt who triumphed equally 
in the first Boston performance 
of Khatchaturian’s Violin Con- 
certo. This bright and livety 
work culminating a happy tune 
as easily assimilable on a first 
hearing the finale of Mendels- 
sohn’s E minor, seemed marred 
to me only by an excessivley 
long first movement and by an 
excessively long cadenza (by 


‘David Oistrokh), The material 
of this movement didn’t seem to 
me quite worth developing so 
extendedly, but it was interest- 
ing and often colorful, The slow. 
‘movement, very Russian in feel- 
‘ing, was exceedingly beautiful! 
in its mood, one evoking the 
romantic glow of an extended 
waltz, which, in its gentle three 
time, it almost is. The finale 
is witty and nimble and alto- 
gether delightful and if the whole 
may be considered a somewhat 
lesser work in the form it is 
not at all pretentious: the com- 
poser has approached the violin 
realistically and honestly and 
written for it without conceit 
or bombast. A very enjoyable 
work, in fine, with many color- 
ful moments in the orchestral 
fabric behind the soloist. 

Miss Posselt, whose bowing 
is one of the most impressive 
performances among the day’s 
violinists, approached the work 
broadly and freely, sometimes 
drawing a gypsy-like tone from 
her instrument, again achieving 
a tone of the greatest breadth 
‘and splendor. She was as nimble 
lon the fingerboard as Khatcha- 
turian’s writing, tossing off the 
'work’s enormous difficulties ef- 
fortlessly. 

The concert began with a be- 
guiling playing of Mozart's end- 
‘lessly beautiful Eine Kleine 
‘Nachtmusik, done with so much 
|grace and string tone by the 
string band as to bring up the 
question how it could do so 
well after such a hectic event 
as its recent tour of 15 American 


‘cities. Next week Mr. Munch 


! 
} 
| 


| 


returns to do Beethoven's Over- 
ture to ‘Fidelio,’ Honegger’s 
Fourth Symphony and Tchai-, 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony,” | 
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Burgin Conducts Superbly, 
Miss Posselt Is Soloist 
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By the time the Boston Sym-| Oddly eflough, the Boston Sym-' 
phony was well into the opening|phony had never played the Con- 
‘}movement of Mahler’s First Sym-|certo in Boston before, though Mr. 
‘phony, it seemed that Richard|Fiedler introduced it at Pops a 
Burgin had never conducted so|/decade ago and Mr. Burgin and 
‘|superbly, or that the orchestra|Miss Posselt. were the principals 
had ever sounded better. When|in a Berkshire Festival hearing in 
the concert had ended it had be-|1994. Some of us had known it 
come fixed in my estimation as|from recordings. Khatchaturian 
tone of total and rare enjoyment.|has a mastery of the orchestra, and 
'|Perhaps the first allegro of the|he evidently regards the violin as 
Mozart Serenade had gone a trifle}jan instrument with a soul. It all 
on the slow side, perhaps the coda/sounds, it all “sings,” the colors ot 
‘of the Mahler finale was not/the orchestration are rich and 
faultlessly neat. Yet the over-all|/kaleidoscopic, and the slow move- 
impression was one of mastery|;ment has a striking nocturne qual- 
and charm. | lity. Most of the Soviet music I 
This may have been one of those/have heard has been minor, but 
‘‘musical miracles that occur from | this forceful yet unpretentious 
time to time, for the orchestra ar-|work is an exception. 
‘|rived back from its rugged South-| As absence makes a fonder heart, 
‘j}ern tour only Wednesday, and all,|so it is likely to make, in music, 
‘including Mr. Burgin, may wellja score seldom heard seem all the) 
have been fatigued. Nor could|more lovely. It worked that way) 
|there have been much time to/with Mahler’s First Symphony, a 
‘prepare this exacting program,|score of endless interest and skill, 
even including rehearsal on theland of a beauty which defies com-. 
road. But no sign of fatigue or|/munication by words. To Mahler 
under-rehearsal showed; conduct-|the symphonic form was—perhaps: 
ing and performance had real naively—“the whole world,” and 
elan and Boston Symphony qual-/here is much of the world. from. 
ity. This listener, at least, depart- iinocent gayety to storm and heart-. 
ed from Symphony Hall deeply|break. That wonderful melody 
moved and with his head in/with its counterpointing harmony, 
Clouds of gorgeous sound. which interrupts the dramatic, 
Nor had Ruth Posselt, as violin|fast finale, is among the peaks of! 
soloist, ever within my memory |intimate emotion. | 
exceeded her performance of the! Little wonder, when the final) 
Khatchaturian Concerto. Here is|D’s had sounded, that cheering am- 
a work of difficulty, and also of | plified the applause. | 
great appeal, It is largely melédic,; Next week Charles Munch will 
with genuine tunes, not one Of/return, and conduct Beethoven’s: 
those essays in out-of-key figura-| “Fidelio” Overture; the Fourth 
tions and other fireworks that are Symphony, “The Delights of 
likely to sound a little acid. This| Basel,” by Honegger, and. Tchai- 
has to be played in exact pitch— kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
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F minor, Op. 36 


Andante sostenuto; Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 


Andantino in modo di canzona 


.Overture to “Fidelio” 


.4 1n 


.Symphony No. 4, ‘“Deliciae Basilienses” 
.Symphony No 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


Fourth Program 
SATURDAY EVENING, NoveMBER 5, at 8:30 0’clock 
INTERMISSION 
Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato; Allegro 


Lento e misterioso; Allegro 


Larghetto 


I. 


I 
Il. 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 


Il 
Ill. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMBER 4, at 2:15, 0’clock 
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~ MUSIC 
Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
fourth concert of the 75th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The program; —_ | 
Overture to Fidelio Beethoven, 
Symphony No. 64 ' Honegger 
Symphony No. 4 in F Minor, Op. 36 

Tchaikovsky 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Despite a flaring performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony, a work one never ex- 
pects much of these days but 
one that inevitably ‘noves every- 
One with its cumulative impact, 
it must be said yesterday’s con- 
cert was not one of the more 
notable of the season so far. 

The reason seems to lie in the 
Honegger symphony, and _ per- 
haps even in the Fidelio over- 
ture: neither seemed to carry 
its own weight resulting in a 
rather meager seeming first 
half. This might merely have 
been a personal impression, but 
the whole thing just seemed a 
little dull to me, the Honegger 
in particular. 


Personal Sort 


Yet it is a beautifully wrought 
Symphony, a personal sort of 
revelation in a wholly agreeable 
idiom, Very little of the grip- 
ping harmonic tensions and, 
motor-like rhythmic impulses | 
so characteristic of Honegger 
appear at all; it seems more a 
calm, benevolent and kindly re- 
flection on the sights and sounds. 
and memories of his beloved! 
city of Basle almost in the man- 
ner of Mahler recalling his} 
earlier days though of course | 
with none of the Mahlerian| 
sound whatever. The mood is 
reflective all the way; folk-tune | 
like fragments come and £0; | 
the slow movement has its be-| 
ginnings in a Balserian tune; a. 
procession marches by; and all] 
comes to an end with the quota- 
tion over the polyphonic bustle 
With still another tune asso- 
Clated with Basle. 

There is nothing formidable 


about it at all; on the contrary it! 
Is even ingratiating in view of! 
much present day music, and it, 
is clearly the work of a master 
hand, notable for its balance, its 


clarity and its orchestral text- 


ures. Yet it didn’t quite strike 
home: perhaps, if one knew the 
popular tunes quoted, it might 
make more point; certainly the 
Baslerians must find it all very 
touching and effective, Mr. 
Munch did it with devotion and. 
skill, the orchestra traversing 
the piece in great form. 


J ” 

Can’t Fail 
The Fidelio was not a flawless 
performance, for one thing, but 
it too seemed to reflect the 
gloominess of the day itself. The 
‘Tchaikovsky, on the other hand, 
came to life with electrifying 
‘vitality. Mr. Munch has long 
demonstrated a great feeling for 
|Tchaikovsky, his reading of’ the 
‘Sixth not long ago ranking with 
|the finest performances of it in 
‘my experience. Yesterday he 
hurled himself into the Fourth. 


a work that for all its banalities 
its excesses and its overwrought 
emotionality, hardly ever simply 
can’t fail to topple the house. 
+e» and it certainly did yester-. 
day. Again, it wasn’t a flawless! 
performance by the orchestra, 
but the ups and downs mattered 
little in the overall brilliancel 
of the tonal brilliance of the oc- 
Casion, 

Next week Mr. Munch wil] be- 
gin his program with Mozart’s 
Masonic Funeral] Music in me- 


mory of the late Olin Downes 
the well-loved Music critic of 
\The Times. A Sinfonia Concerte 
‘for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and 
‘Bassoon by the same composer 
Will be given, too, with the first 
(desk men of the orchestra as 
soloists, The Schumann’s Sec. 
ond Symphony rounds out the 


em he oe oes 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Munch Conducts Symphonies 
by Honegger and Tchaikovsky 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
gave the fourth program in the “regu- 
lar’ series of concerts at Symphony 
Hall. yesterday afternoon. Charles 
Munch conducted Beethoven’s “Fidelio” 
Overture, the Fourth Symphony, “De- 


up the volume so that refinement 
is lost, so that the tympani when 
loud are overpowering, and the 
string tone dry and without much 


liciae Basilienses,” by Arthur Honeg-|lustre. Yesterday was, in part, 


ger, and the Fourth Symphony, in 
minor, by Tchaikovsky. The program 
will be repeated at 8:30 tonight. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch returned yester- 
day to the conductor’s stand of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, fol- 


lowing a week’s respite after the! 


strenuous tour of southern cities. 
He was cordially welcomed back, 


whereupon he launched into a per- 


formance of Beethoven's “Fideiio” 
Overture that was a tour de force 
of vivacity, but which, unfortu- 


nately, was remarkably coarse. 


Indeed, as last week’s concerts 
had proved one of those unpredict- 


able miracles of performance close 


to perfection, so yesterday’s con- 
cert was as unaccountably below 
the usual Munch standard—apart 
from the work of Honegger. It is 
only just to state a belief that the 
coarseness of the “Fidelio” Over- 
ture and the lackadaisical perform- 
ance of three movements of the 
Tchaikovsky reflected upon the 
conductor, not the musicians. This 
situation did not result from indif- 
ferent playing, but from tonal bal- 
ances, dynamic emphases and tempi 
obviously planned in rehearsal. 
Much as this writer admires Mr. 


Munch, he must say there are 
times when the conductor whips 


one such occasion. 


At any rate, however, the Bos- 


ton Symphony made its gesture to 


the reopening of the § war-, 


destroyed and now rebuilt State! 


Opera in Vienna, tonight, by per- 
forming the “Fidelio” Overture. | 

Perhaps the Tchaikovsky Fourth 
Symphony is not music best suited 
to Mr. Munch’s interpretive na- 
ture. I never have heard the first 
three movements taken so slowly, | 


‘and with so little attention to the, 


emotion they sorely need. The 
first movement nearly fell apart, 
and so did the second. There was 
some increase of speed in the 
pizzicato third movement, but not 
nearly enough to produce the! 
sparkle it should have. But all! 
went well with the garish fourth 
movement, and the concert ended 
in a blaze of tonal glitter, emo- 
tional excitement and abundant 
applause. 

Honegger’s Fourth Symphony, 
called “Delights of Basel” because 
it quotes the tunes of a couple of 
Basel songs, was introduced by 
Koussevitzky in 1949, his last sea- 
son with this orchestra. More than 
five years have passed since then, 
so the work returns in a fresh new 
light..This is notably delicate mu- 
sic, rather lightly scored, and as 
the composer explained, in some- 
thing of the spirit of Mozart and 
Haydn, [- 59 “LD S-Bdue 

It is also luminous music, per- 
haps a trifle on the dry side, but 
very charming, quite melodious 
and beautifully organized. Prob- 
ably it never will win loud ac- 
claim because its appeal is not 
calculated to generate strong feel- 
ing. Here Mr. Munch’s conducting 
matched the character of the work, 
the playing was crisply deft and, 
in sum, this provided the most con- 
sistently excellent portion of the 
afternoon. 

Next week Mr. Munch will pre- 
sent two scores of Mozart, the Ma- 
sonic Funeral Music in memory of 
Olin Downes, the late New York 


Times critic, and the Sinfonia 


‘Concertante for Four -Wind In- 
‘struments and Orchestra, and 
Schumann’s Second Symphony, in 
C major. 
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Music 
Review 
By TUCKER KEISER 


This week end’s pair of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
will be classified as holding op- 


erations rather than artistic vic- 
tories, if tonight’s concert is a 
duplication of yesterday after- 
noon’s. Mr. Munch’s choice of 
selections was questionable and 
his interpretations of them not 
up to a very high standard. 

The program opened with the 
Overture to Beethoven’s “Fide- 
lio,” in which the conductor 
failed to achieve any noticeable 
dramatic tension, and continued 
with Honegger’s Symphony No. 
4, “Deliciae Basilienses,” a work 
of vapid, arty pretentiousness 
which did little more yesterday 
than occupy the time from 2;30 
to 3 p. m “Tes “as 

I tried to concentrate on this 
study in pianissimos, but gave 
up about halfway through the 
second movement and with in- 
finitely greater profit turned 
my attention to John N. Burk’s 
Scholarly and beautifully styled 
essays in the program book. 

The final item, Tchaikovsky’s 

Fourth Symphony, was more di- 
verting than the preceding 
Pieces for two reasons: the 
Tchaikovsky was served with 
Gallic sauce and the podium 
performance by the conductor 
was spectacular. No one could 
suggest that the composition 
was other than red-blooded, but 
the Munch reading was alter- 
nately watery and adrenalized, 
producing extraordinary if en- 
tertaining results, 

The Dionysian production 
number by the conductor ac- 
companying the final movement 
drew hearty applause. The or- 
chestra, old hands at super- 
lative Tchaikovsky, maintained 
its normal lively tempo and 
treated the choreography with 
smiling tolerance. | 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 11, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovEMBER 12, at 8:30 o'clock 


Masonic Funeral Music, K. 477 
In Memory of OLIN DOWNES (1886-1955) 


MOZART 


Sinfonia Concertante, for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 
and Bassoon, K. 297b 
Horn: JAMES STAGLIANO 

Bassoon: SHERMAN WALT 


MOZART 


Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG 
Clarinet: GINO CIOFFI 


I. Allegro 
II. Adagio 
III. Andantino con Variazioni 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 
Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio I; Trio II 


Adagio espressivo 
Allegro molto vivace 
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Music 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


This week end’s pair of con- 
certs by the Boston Symphony 
will be classified as holding op- 


erations rather than artistic vic- 
tories, if tonight’s concert is a 
duplication of yesterday after- 
noon’s. Mr. Munch’s choice of 
selections was questionable and 
his interpretations of them not 
up to a very high standard. 

The program opened with the 
Overture to Beethoven’s “Fide- 
lio,” in which the conductor 
failed to achieve any noticeable 
dramatic tension, and continued 
with Honegger’s Symphony No. 
4, “Deliciae Basilienses,” a work 
of vapid, arty pretentiousness 
which did little more yesterday 
than occupy the time from 2;30 
to 3 p. mf{C4f—1/—-S~~S°$ 

I tried to concentrate on this 
study in pianissimos, but gave 
up about halfway through the 
second movement and with in- 
finitely greater profit turned 
my attention to John N. Burk’s 
Scholarly and beautifully styled 
essays in the program book. 

The final item, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fourth Symphony, was more di- 
verting than the preceding 
pieces for two reasons: the 
Tchaikovsky was served with 
Gallic sauce and the podium 
performance by the conductor 
was spectacular. No one could 
Suggest that the composition 
was other than red-blooded, but 
the Munch reading was alter- 
nately watery and adrenalized, 
producing extraordinary if en- 
tertaining results. 

The Dionysian production 
number by the conductor ac- 
companying the final movement 
drew hearty applause. The or- 
chestra, old hands at super- 
lative Tchaikovsky, maintained 
its normal lively tempo and 
treated the choreography with 
smiling tolerance. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 11, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoveEMBER 12, at 8:30 o'clock 


MOZART Masonic Funeral Music, K. 477 


In Memory of OLIN DOWNES (1886-1955 


Sinfonia Concertante, for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 
and Bassoon, K. 297b 


Horn: JAMES STAGLIANO 
Bassoon: SHERMAN WALT 


MOZART 


Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG 
Clarinet: GINo CIOFFI 
I. Allegro 
Il. Adagio 
Ill. Andantino con Variazioni 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61 


Sostenuto assai; Allegro ma non troppo 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace; Trio I; Trio Il 
Adagio espressivo 

Allegro molto vivace 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Music of Mozart, Schumann 
Played to Near Pertection 


' 


} 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra advised to give us this work, and 


played the fifth program in th 


e . , , 
ular” Friday afternoon-Saturday eves especially with the solo portions 


ning series at Symphony Hall, yesterday 
‘afternoon. Charles Munch conducted 
the following works: Mozart: Masonic 
| Funeral Music (In Memory of Olin 
Downes), Sinfonita Concertante, K, 297- 
|B; first time at these concerts; soloists: 
|Ralph Gomberg, oboe; Gino Cioffi, clar- 
inet; James Stagliano, horn, and Sher- 
‘man Walt, bassoon); Schumann: Sym- 
phony No 2, in C major. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Perfection in this world is said 
to be impossible of attainment, and 
likely that is true. But there are 
occasions when you can come 
pretty close to perfection, and 
yesterday’s Boston Symphony con- 
cert was one of them, The pro- 
gram consisted of German music, 
and in the excellence of style and 
execution, in Charles Munch’s 
meticulous conducting of it, per- 
fection was very near at hand. 
Certainly the beauties of this con- 
cert, from the “singing” turns of 
phrase to the sheer sound of the 
orchestra, will remain in the 
memory of some of us for a long 
time. 

Purely as tonal art, the Masonic 
Funeral Music is one of the su- 
preme adagios ever composed by 
Mozart or anyone else, AS a 
memorial to the late Olin Downes, 
the distinguished music critic 
whose career began in Boston, the 
Masonic Funeral Music was alto- 
gether appropriate. 

The Sinfonia Concertante for 
four wind instruMents and orches- 


taken by the Boston Symphony’s 
own superb first desk men, I can- 
not imagine the interweavings of 
oboe and clarinet done with 
greater finesse than Mr. Gomberg 
and Mr. Cioffii accomplished 


them. nor a better “singing” tone 
than from Mr. Stagliano’s horn, or 
a more nimble and finely adjusted 
performance of the bassoon role 
than by Mr. Walt. Probably, in 
the greatest orchestras of the 
world, there are wind players 
to equal ours, but I doubt very 
much if, today, you could find any 
to exceed them. The applause that 
followed performance of the Sin- 
fonia Concertante was generous, 
most enthusiastic, and richly 
merited. 

The romantic ardors of Schu- 
mann’s C Major Symphony made 
a good contrast to the Mozart, 
land finished the afternoon in a 
glow of exaltation. Mr. Munch has, 
as one might say, “a good hand” 
for Schumann’s fairly _ solid 
orchestration, and an affinity for 
the spirit and style of that com- 
poser. Yesterday his reading of 
Schumann—and, for that matter, 
those of Mozart—showed the con- 
ductor at his altitudinous best. 

The program will be repeated 
tonight at 8:30. Next week the 
orchestra makes its first visit of 


tra is another item of the vastithe season to New York. At the 


Mozartean treasury which had not 
made its way to these concerts 
‘until yesterday, It is a most lyrical 
and delicately written score, with 
a fabulous wealth of detail for the 
four soloists. Here and there are 
near-reminiscences of that other 
great Mozart Sinfonia Concertanta, 
the one for violin and viola. 


Symphony Hall concerts of Nov. 
25 and 26, Mr. Munch will present 
Brahms’ “Tragic” , Overture; the 
first performances of. the Sixth 
Symphony by Walter Piston, com- 
posed upon commission for the 
Boston Symphony’s 75th Anniver- 
sary, and the Beethoven Violin 
Concerto. with Jascha Heifetz as 


Mr. Munch was exceedingly well soloist. fp Ay ft~/h ~ BE 


orchestra, 
ve th 


were Ralphs Gom Cioffi, 
clarinet: Sherman t, bassoon and 
James. Stagliano, horn, The ats dtr 

Masonic Funeral Music (K.477); Sinfonia 
Concertante for Oboe; Clarinet, Bassoon 
and Horn ({ 

Symphony 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

A restrained, darkly beautiful 
concert this, from oes noble ut- 
terances of Mozart’s e"uneral) 
Music given in memory of Olin) 
Downes, late music critic of The 
Times, to the controlled tumult 
of the finale of the Schumann. 

No finer tribute could have 
been given to Mr. Downes, who 
began his career in Boston, 
moved on to New York and 


wrote of music and peyporetel 


with a dedication and a reten-' 


‘sion of balance given to few in| 
‘his position, Though I had met) 
him in line of duty a few times, | 
I cannot say I knew him at all 
save through his writings, which 
I much admired for their music- 
al content and for the essential) 
kindliness they reflected. | 

His loss is a great one, for he 
was one of the last of the long! 
line of distinguished American 
critics who, with columns and 
columns of newspaper space 
available, wrote leisurely, con- 
templatively and in high literary 
‘style. Today—though The Times 
still gives more space to the 
musical world than most—it is 


quite different. ‘The critic says 
what’ he says as compactly as 
possible and crosses his fingers 
until the next morning’s edition 
hoping against hope he hasn't; 
been cut in two and so rendered | 
more idiotic than everyone 
thinks he is to begin with. 


Sincerely Felt pr Wa 

In any case, Olin Downes is 
gone and no more beautiful or 
more ‘sincerely felt work could 
have honored him, for Mozart 
was a passionate Mason and 
wrote from the depths of his 
heart. It was played with grave 
melancholy by Mr. Munch and 
the orchestra. | 


As it happened, there was a| 


halo of gravity about the ex- 
quisite Sinfonia Concertante 


that followed. This sort of thing, 


presenting the first desk men 
of the orchestra in the solo 
roles of the world’s enormous 
literature for solo ensembles and 
orchestra, is something this or- 
chestra has failed to do for too 
many yarsto contempate. I have 
been pounding for attention on 
the table on the matter for years 
without avail, but this lovely 
work was so well received Mr. 
Munch and his advisors, may 
begin to scout the possibilities 
Off hand, 5 can think of two 
dozen by everyone from Vivaldi 
to Dittersdorf, from Bach to 
Schumann — and well beyond — 
all crying for a hearing. 

This Sinfonia, scored for solo 
oboe, clarinet, bassoon and horn, 
found messrs. Gomberg, Cioffi, 
Walt and Stagliano in high per- 


fection, traversing the notes. 


with great facility but getting 
to the heart of the .matter in 
terms of nuance, balance and 
‘quality of tone as well. I could 
not understand Mr. Munch's 
tempo in the first movement aft 
all. Though marked allegro, it 
was a slow andante throughout, 
lacking sparkle and elan. Even 
the slow movement seemed t)o9 
Sluw to me and the rondo might 
well have had more gayety. But, 
tne music itself is so exquisite 
it didn’t matter too much, espe- 
cially in the exceptionally fine 
playing by the principals. | 

Of all Schumann’s four sym-| 
phonies the Second is somehow) 
the most satisfying not only be-| 
cause of the really elevated) 
character of the melodies but 
because here Schumann. really! 
displays mastery of orchestral 
texture. Other scores again and 
again call attention to his basic- 
ally inept grasp of scoring for 
orchestra but the Second is with- | 
out turgidity. Also it has more 
unity of thought: here Schu-| 
mann ceases being the miniatur- 
ist and becomes the symphonist| 
capable of sustained musical| 
thought. | 

It is a work Mr. Munch does: 
very well, too, for he does not! 
fuss with it or try to whip it) 
up beyond its capacity to re-) 
spond. As a result it was a very! 
satisfying conclusion to a sur-' 
prising solemn afternoon. Next 
week comes Walter Piston’s 
Sixth Symphony, the second of 
'thé works commissioned for the 
75th season, The concert begins 
with Brahm’s Tragic Overture 
and ends with Beethoven’s Violin 
‘Concerto, Jascha Heijfetz as 
soloist. 
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Munch concluded 
concert with the Schumann Sec- 


in the refined atmosphere of 
Mr. 


top-notch chamber concerts. 


plastic interplay we hear only 
ond Symphony. This work is 
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an ideal piece for the Munch 
treatment. The delicate balance 


voices 


instrumental 

and the deft manipulation of 
sonorities spotlighted the con- 
the Adagio added profundity to 
Schumann’s emotional music. 

Indeed, the performance was 
such that one seemed to be 
hearing the score for the very 


ized the first, second and fourth 
mezzo-voice of the strings in 


murky orchestration. The artful 
manipulation of tempi revital- 
movements and the luminous 


tinuous melody in Schumann’s 
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tino, Ralph Gomberg (Oboe), 
Cioffi (Clarinet), James Stag- 


chestra making up the concer- 
liano 
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and Sherman 


(Horn), 


Walt (Bassoon). In this soloists, 


orchestra, and conductor gave 
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:30 o'clock 
. Tragic Overture, Op. 81 
.Symphony No. 6 


of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 


Program 
SOLOIST 
HEIFETZ 


xth 


First Performance) 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


INTERMISSION 


l 
SATURDAY EVENING, NOVEMBER 26, at 8 


Allegro ma non troppo 


Leggerissimo vivace 
Larghetto 


Adagio sereno 


IV. Allegro energico 
(Composed for the 75th Anniversary 


Fluendo espressivo 


I 
Il. 
iil. 
1. 
II. 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NOVEMBER 25, at 2:15 o’clock 
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ASCHA HEIFETz was bern at Vilna on February 2, 1901. He began © 
his study of music as a child of three, being taught by his father, | 


HEIFETZ 


who was also a violinist. At five he entered the Royal School of Music 
at Vilna, and at six played Mendelssohn’s Concerto in public. He 
graduated in the following year, and after two years’ stay in St. Peters- 
burg, where he took lessons with Leopold Auer, he appeared several 


times with the Symphony Orchestra in Odessa. At the age of ten he | 


was taken to Berlin and Vienna, playing with orchestra under Arthur 


Nikisch, and Safanov. He extended his concert tours, played in Scandi- | 
navian cities in the first part of the war, and in 1916-17 gave recitals | 
in Leningrad. In the autumn of 1917 he arrived in New York via _ 


Siberia and the Pacific Ocean. His first recital in Boston was on 


January 6, 1918. Mr. Heifetz played with the Boston Symphony | 
Orchestra January 3, 1919. He then played Beethoven’s Concerto, | 


which, among a number of concertos in subsequent concerts, he 
repeated February 27, 1931, December 22, 1938, February g, 1945, and 
October 26, 1951. 
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Boston’s “Salute to Rome’’ to’ 
Which next week will be dovoted 
will culminate with an appro- 
priate program for the concerts 
by the. Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Symphony Hall next 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The “Salute to Rome” 
will consist of a series of events 


planned by 


Our cultural insti- 


tutions. Honored guests from 
Rome, including Salvatore Re- 


becchini, the 
and Goffred 


Mayor of that city 
0 Petrassi, one of 


Italy’s foremost composers, will 
present at these concerts. Pet- 


rassi’s Fifth 
chestra will 


Concerto for Or- 
have its first per- 


formances having been com 
, day posed 
for the 75th anniversary of 


Boston’s .ore 


hestra by commis- | 


sion of the orchestra and the! 
Koussevitsky Music Foundation, 
Mr.-Muneh also will conduct 
Respighi’s First Suite composed 
upon Ancient Dances for the 
Lute, Mendelssohn’s “Italian” 
Symphony, and Berlioz’ “Roman 
Carnival” Overture. An exhibi-| 
tion. of contemporary Italian 
paintings brought from Rome by. 
air will have its only Boston 
showing in the Symphony Hall 
gallery. | | 

The third concert of the Tues-| 
day evening series will take 
place on November 29. Mr. 
Munch ‘will conduct Brahms’ 
“Tragic”?« Overture, Mozart's 
Sinfonia Concertante for four 
wind instruments with orchestra 
(Ralph....Gomberg, oboe; - Gino, 
Cioffi, clarinet; James Stagliano, 
horn; Sherman Walt, bassoon), 
and Schumann’s Symphony~ in 
C major. No.2 


SALUTE TO ROME 


As the final event of Boston’s “Salute 
to Rome’, which begins on Sunday, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will dedi- 
cate the program of the next pair of 
concerts to Italy. The new’ orchestral 
Concerto by the Roman _ composer, 
Goftredo Petrassi, which was composed 
for the anniversary of this orchestra, 
will then have its first performance and 
Mr. Petrassi will fly from Italy to be 
present. Mr. Munch has _ otherwise 
planned an appropriate program. Sal- 
vatore Rebecchini, Mayor of Rome, 
will be received by Mayor Hynes as a 
visitor to Boston and will be honored 


_by our various cultural institutions. The 


“Salute to Rome” is sponsored by the 
United States Information Agency, in 
Washington. 

A special exhibition of contemporary 
paintings, brought from Italy, will be 
shown in the gallery. 
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Italian composer here for Salute 
to Rome Week, expressed warm 
admiration for the Boston Sym- 


phony and American composer 


Walter Piston at last night’s 
Symphony Hall concert, 


The Roman visitor, whose Fifth 
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tra! Mr. Piston’s composition is of 
the very first order. It made a 
great impréssion on me. It is 
typically American in its rhythms 
and its energies, yet its lyricism 
Si Ope trace back to Mr. Piston’s 


conductor) was perfect.” 


The work by Piston, native of 


Maine and grandson of an Italian 
s€a captain, was given its premiere 
by the Boston Symphony on Fri- 
day. Piston eid Petrassi are 


among 15 composers whose works 


are being given their first per- 
formance during this, the 75th 
anniversary season of the or- 
chestra, 


an ancestry. The performance 
by Mr. Munch (Charles Munch, 
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and Saturday evening. The| temporary Italian paintings 
“Salute to Rome” will consist of a| brought from Rome by air will 
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HEIFETZ 


ascHA HEIFETzZ was born at Vilna on February 2, 1901. He began 
i his study of music as a child of three, being taught by his father, 
who was also a violinist. At five he entered the Royal School of Music 
at Vilna, and at six played Mendelssohn's Concerto in public. He 
graduated in the following year, and after two years’ stay in St. Peters- 
burg, where he took lessons with Leopold Auer, he appeared several 
times with the Symphony Orchestra in Odessa. At the age of ten he 
was taken to Berlin and Vienna, playing with orchestra under Arthur 
Nikisch, and Safanov. He extended his concert tours, played in Scandi- 
navian cities in the first part of the war, and in 1916-17 gave recitals 
in Leningrad. In the autumn of 1917 he arrived in New York via 
Siberia and the Pacific Ocean. His first recital in Boston was on 
January 6, 1918. Mr. Heifetz played with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra January 3, 1919. He then played Beethoven’s Concerto, 
which, among a number of concertos in subsequent concerts, he 
repeated February 27, 1931, December 22, 1938, February 9, 1945, and 
October 26, 1951. 


“Salute to Rome’ 47é ‘ sion of the orchestra and the 
"a Koussevitsky Music Foundation. 
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By Symphony Here | Mr. Munch also will conduct 


SALUTE TO ROME 


As the final event of Boston’s “Salute 
to Rome”, which begins on Sunday, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will dedi- 
cate the program of the next pair of 
concerts to Italy. The new’ orchestral 
Concerto by the Roman _ composer, 
Goffredo Petrassi, which was composed 
for the anniversary of this orchestra, 
will then have its first performance and 
Mr. Petrassi will fly from Italy to be 
present. Mr. Munch has otherwise 
planned an appropriate program. Sal- 
vatore Rebecchini, Mayor of Rome, 
will be received by Mayor Hynes as a 
visitor to Boston and will be honored 
by our various cultural institutions. The 
“Salute to Rome”’ is sponsored by the 
United States Information Agency, in 
Washington. 

A special exhibition of contemporary 
paintings, brought from Italy, will be 
shown in the gallery. 
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Lauds Symphony, 
Walter Piston .o/r 


An elated Goltredo etrassi, 
Italian composer here for Salute 
to Rome Week, expressed warm | 
admiration for the Boston Sym-| 
phony and American composer 


Walter Piston at last night’s 
Symphony Hall concert, | 

The Roman visitor, whose Fifth | 
Concerto for Orchestra will be 
given its world premiere Friday 
afternoon, commented after hear- 


REN Seto PR ches. 


tra! Mr, Piston’s composition is of 
the very first order, It made a 
great impression on me. It is 
typically American in its rhythms 
and its energies, yet its lyricism 
might trace back to Mr. Piston’s 
Italian ancestry. The performance 
by Mr. Munch (Charles Munch, 
conductor) was perfect.” | 

The work by Piston, native of. 
Maine and grandson of an Italian 
s€a captain, was given its premiere 
by the Boston Symphony on Fri- 
day. Piston ‘eid Petrassi are 
among 15 composers whose works 
are being given their first per- 
formance during this, the 75th 
anniversary season of the or- 
chestra, 


Italian Composer | 


Boston’s “Salute to Rome” to) 
Which next week will be dovoted: 
will culminate with an appro-| 
priate program for the concerts) 
by the Boston Symphony Or-| 
chestra in Symphony Hall next! 
Friday afternoon and Saturday 
evening. The “Salute to Rome” 
will consist of a series of events 
planned by our cultural insti- 
tutions. Honored guests from 
Rome, including Salvatore Re- 
becchini, the Mayor of that city 
and Goffredo Petrassi, one of 
Italy’s foremost composers, will 
present at these concerts. Pet- 
rassi’s Fifth Concerto for Or- 
chestra will have its first per- 
formances, having been composed 
for the 75th anniversary of 
Boston’s orchestra by commis- 


Respighi’s First Suite composed! 
upon Ancient Dances for the! 
Lute, Mendelssohn’s “Italian”! 
symphony, and Berlioz’ “Roman’ 
Carnival’ Overture. An exhibi- 
tion. of contemporary Italian 
paintings brought from Rome by. 
air will have its only Boston 
showing in the Symphony Hall 
gallery. | 

The third concert of the Tues-. 
day evening series will take 
place on November 29. Mr. 
Munch will conduct Brahms’ 
“Tragic”. Overture, Mozart's 
Sinfonia Concertante for four 
wind instruments with orchestra 
(Ralph...Gomberg, oboe: - Gino. 
Cioffi, clarinet; James Stagliano, 
horn; Sherman Walt, bassoon), 
and Schumann’s Symphony. in 
C major, No. 2 


Italian Music by Symphony This Week 


as Part of Boston’s 
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Boston’s “Salute to Rome,” to 
which next week will be devoted, 
will culminate with an appropriate 
program for the concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall, Friday afternoon 
and Saturday evening. The 
“Salute to Rome” will consist of a 
series of events planned by our 
cultural institutions Honored 
guests from Rome, including Sal- 
vaore Rebecchini, the mayor of 
that city and Goffredo Petrass}, 
one of Italy’s foremost composers, 
will be present at these concerts. 

Petrassi’s Fifth Concerto fo! 
Orchestra will have its first per- 


“Salute to Rome” 


vitzky Music Foundation. Charles 
Munch also will conduct Respighi’s 
First Suite composed upon Ancient 
Dances for the Lute, Mendels- 
sohn’s “Italian” Symphony, and 
‘Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival” Over- 
ture An exhibition of con- 
temporary Italian paintings 
‘brought from Rome by air will 
have its only Boston showing in 
the Symphony Hall gallery 

At the third concert of the 
i'Tuesday evening series, Nov. 29. 
'Mr. Munch will conduct Brahms’ 
“Tragic” Overture, Mozart’s Sin- 
fonia Concertante for four wind 
‘instruments with orchestra (Ralph 
Gomberg, oboe; Gino Cioffi, clar- 


formances, having been composed|inet; James Stagliano, horn; Sher- 
for the 75th anniversary of Bos-|man Walt, bassoon), and Schu- 
ton’s orchestra by commission of/mann’s Symphony in C major, 


the Orchestra .arid the Kousse-No. 2. 
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Walter Piston, whose Sixth 
Symphony is having its pre- 
miere by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its weekend con- 


certs in Symphony gall. = 


ENTR’ACTE 
PISTON AT SIXTY 


The following interview by Howard Taubman is quoted from the 
“New York Times,” January 31, 1954 


Wwe PIsTON was born in Maine sixty years ago, lives in Massa- 
chusetts and summers in Vermont. That should qualify him as 


a New Englander, and there are times, he Says with detachment, when 
he feels he is like the trees around Boston, deep-rooted and taken for 
granted. 

You have the feeling, as you sit and chat with him in a quiet office 
at Symphony Hall in Boston, that he belongs to the heart of the 
tradition that represented the flowering of New England a century 
ago. He talks quietly and philosophically. His speech has the accent 
of Harvard, where he studied and where 
ei decades. His figure is sturdy and he leans forward as he makes 
us points softly, pausing repeatedly to chain-light a pipe until the 
ash-tray is heaped with half-burnt matches. 


New England is part of his life, but he is no regionalist. His music 


he has taught for almost 


is certainly not local in quality, and there is little reflection in it now 
of the two years he spent in Paris studying with Nadia Boulanger. 
He does not object to regionalism in other composers, but he resists 
the argument that only specific types of music may be termed 
American. 

“Music is written here and here and there and there,” he observes, 
pointing with his pipe stem to far-flung sections of the United States 
on an imaginary map. “It is written in this style and that. It is all 
American music because it is written by Americans.” 

His own music, he believes, has been influenced by all the things 
that affect one’s life and character. There is an Italian heritage; his 
grandfather was an Italian, named Pistone. ‘There is a background 
of the graphic arts; he studied drawing and painting at the Massachu- 
setts School of Art before he got around to making music his career 
for the simple reason that the art school was free and the conservatory 
cost money. 

As a young man he could play the piano and violin with equal 
efficiency, and he used these skills to earn a living in cafes around 
Boston. He became an expert at the dance music of the day. “Real 
jazz?” you ask. “Well, ragtime,” he says. 

During the first World War he was in a service band, and he taught 
himself to play most of the wind instruments. “They were just lying 
around,” he says, “and no one minded if you picked them up and 
found out what they could do.” 

And there has been the teaching at Harvard. After he had studied 
music at the university, graduating at 30, and had worked with Nadia 
Boulanger in Paris, he returned to join the faculty. Working with 
young composers has been an influence, too. Some good ones have 
come out of his classrooms — Elliott Carter, Irving Fine, Harold 
Shapero. ‘There was Leonard Bernstein, he says, who took lessons, and 
Mr. Piston emphasizes the word “took” so that you sense it could 
properly be something like wrest. 

“You find yourself thinking about the problems raised by the 
student’s music,” Mr. Piston says. “You consider ways of solving them 
until you feel they are your problems. And yet you must not do the 
solving; the student must find his own way. It eats into the time you 
have for your own music, but it is also a fertilizing influence.” 

Serge Koussevitzky, for twenty-five years conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, was another vital influence. He was aflame with the idea 
of finding American music to perform. He insisted that Mr. Piston 
must write a piece for him, and the composer, who had assumed that 
he would be able to compose only during his vacations, produced 
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Walter Piston, whose Sixth 
Symphony is having its pre- 
miere by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at its weekend con- 
certs in Symphony Hall.  - 
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ENTR’ACTE 
PISTON AT SIXTY 
Tho oe Pn ee z: 
le following interview by Howard Taubman is quoted from the 
“New York Times,’ January 31, 1954 
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gland is part of his life, but he is no regionalist. His music 


is certainly not local in quality, and there is little reflection in it now 
of the two years he spent in Paris studying with Nadia Boulanger. 
He does not object to regionalism in other composers, but he resists 
the argument that only specific types of music may be termed 
American. 

“Music is written here and here and there and there,” he observes, 
pointing with his pipe stem to far-flung sections of the United States 
on an imaginary map. “It is written in this style and that. It is all 
American music because it is written by Americans.” 

His own music, he believes, has been influenced by all the things 
that affect one’s life and character. There is an Italian heritage; his 
grandfather was an Italian, named Pistone. There is a background 
of the graphic arts; he studied drawing and painting at the Massachu- 
setts School of Art before he got around to making music his career 
for the simple reason that the art school was free and the conservatory 
cost money. 

As a young man he could play the piano and violin with equal 
efficiency, and he used these skills to earn a living in cales around 
Boston. He became an expert at the dance music of the day. “Real 
jazz?” you ask. “Well, ragtime,” he says. 

During the first World War he was in a service band, and he taught 
himself to play most of the wind instruments. “They were Just lying 
around,” he says, “and no one minded if you picked them up and 
found out what they could do.” 

And there has been the teaching at Harvard. Alter he had studied 
music at the university, graduating at 30, and had worked with Nadia 
soulanger in Paris, he returned to join the faculty. Working with 
young composers has been an influence, too. Some good ones have 
come out of his classrooms — Elliott Carter, Irving Fine, Harold 
Shapero. There was Leonard Bernstein, he says, who took lessons, and 
Mr. Piston emphasizes the word “took” so that you sense it could 
properly be something like wrest. 

“You find yourself thinking about the problems raised by the 
student’s music,” Mr. Piston says. ““You consider ways of solving them 
until you feel they are your problems. And yet you must not do the 
solving; the student must find his own way. It eats into the time you 
have for your own music, but it is also a fertilizing influence.” 

Serge Koussevitzky, for twenty-five years conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, was another vital influence. He was aflame with the idea 
of finding American music to perform. He insisted that Mr. Piston 
must write a piece for him, and the composer, who had assumed that 
he would be able to compose only during his vacations, produced 





a work called “Symphonic Piece” in 1927 that was created during the 
academic year. That taught him that he could compose while teaching. 

Mr. Piston has written largely for orchestra and chamber ensembles. 
His one theatre piece, “The Incredible Flutist,” which was composed 
for a ballet and which is best known in the suite he drew from it, has 
brought him the most renown. The suite has been performed several 
hundred times, quite a record for a contemporary work written only 
fifteen years ago, and Mr. Piston is a bit embarrassed and perhaps 
hurt that his fame with many people rests on it. Not that he is ashamed 
of At. “It has some good tunes,” he admits, but, after all, he has 
written more ambitious, serious things. 

His music has its own profile. It is high-minded without being 
heavy. It follows no fashionable formula. It has the independence of 
taste and style you would expect from a man who has not espoused 
fads and who has remained himself. He has been tempted to try an 
opera, but when he was offered a commission recently to do a sym- 
phony, he plunged into No. ». “Possibly the urge to do an opera is not 
great enough,” he says with a smile. 


SYMPHONY NO. 6 
By WALTER PIsTON 


Born in Rockland, Maine, January 20, 1894 


| Walter Piston’s Sixth Symphony was commissioned by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and the Koussevitzky Music Foundation for this Orchestra’s anniversary 
season and is dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

The following orchestration is called for: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English 
horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trum- 
pets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, bass drum, triangle, snare drum, military 
drum, tambourine, cymbals, tam tam, 2 harps, and strings. 


I’ ANSWER to a request for information about his new Symphony, the 
composer has sent the following interesting communication: 


“It is known that no two orchestras sound alike, and that the same 
orchestra sounds differently under different conductors. The composer 
of orchestral music must be aware of this, and his mental image of the 
sound of his written notes has to admit a certain flexibility. ‘This im- 
age 1s IN a sense a composite resulting from all his experience in hear- 


ing orchestral sound, whether produced by one or two instruments or 
by the entire orchestra in tutti. 

“While writing my Sixth Symphony, I came to realize that this was 
a rather special situation in that I was writing for one designated 
orchestra, one that I had grown up with, and that I knew intimately. 
Each note set down sounded in the mind with extraordinary clarity, 
as though played immediately by those who were to perform the work. 
On several occasions it seemed as though the melodies were being 
written by the instruments themselves as I followed along. I refrained 
from playing even a single note of this symphony on the piano. 

“Little need be said in advance about the symphony. Indeed, I could 
wish that my music be first heard without the distraction of prelimi- 
nary explanation. The headings listed in the program are indicative 
of the general character of each movement. The first movement 1s 
flowing and expressive, in sonata form; the second a scherzo, light and 
fast; the third a serene adagio, theme one played by solo ’cello, theme 
two by the flute; and the fourth an energetic finale with two con- 
trasting themes. The symphony was composed with no intent other 
than to make music to be played and listened to. 

“I take this occasion to express my immense indebtedness to the 
members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and to the conductors 
Serge Koussevitzky, Richard Burgin, and Charles Munch, for the 
many superb performances of my music.” 


As noted below, the first four symphonies have been performed 
by this orchestra. The Fifth, which has been commissioned by the 
Juilliard School of Music, will be performed there this season as 
part of a Festival of American music. The following orchestral works 
by Walter Piston have been played at the Boston Symphony concerts 


in the years indicated: 

Conducted by 
Serge Koussevitzky 
Walter Piston 
Walter Piston 
Walter Piston 
Serge Koussevitzky 


1928 *Symphonic Piece 
1930 *Suite for Orchestra, No. 1 
1934 *Concerto for Orchestra 
1938 *Symphony No. 1 
1939 Concertino for Piano and Orchestra 
(Soloist, Jesus Maria Sanroma) 
1941 Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 
(Soloist, Ruth Posselt) 
1942 Sinfonietta 
1943. *Prelude and Allegro for Organ and Strings 
(Soloist, E. Power Biggs) 
Repeated 1945 
Symphony No. 2 G. 
(Repeated in 1955 by Charles Munch) 
*Symphony No. 3 
(Repeated in the following season) 
Suite for Orchestra, No. 2 
Toccata 


Richard Burgin 
Richard Burgin 

Serge Koussevitzky 
Wallace Woodworth 
Serge Koussevitzky 


Charles Munch 
Charles Munch 
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Charles Munch 


1952 Symphony No. 4 
Ct Charles Munch 


1954 *Fantasy for English Horn, Strings and Harp 
(Soloists, Louis Speyer and Bernard Zighera) 


Of the above works the Toccata was dedicated to Charles Munch 
and first performed under his direction on his tour of this country 
with the Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion Frangaise in the 
season 1948-1949. Mr. Munch conducted the Toccata with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Paris and London in 1952. The Incredible 
Flutist has been performed by the Pops Orchestra under the direction 
of Arthur Fiedler, both as a ballet and as a concert number. 


*First performance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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terday. ; 

Brahms 

‘cluded the Symphony No. 6 by Walter 

| Fasten (first performance; composed for 

ene Hadar Yo ot yore a of = PB whi 
ymphony chestra). an e Beetho- 

ven a ig Concerto with Jascha Heifetz 

‘as soloist. | 


we 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


| 
| The question here is whether to 
‘begin with Jascha Heifetz’ mag- 
inificent performance of the Bee- 
'thoven Violin Concerto, or_ the 
premiere of the new Sixth Sym- 
phony by Walter Piston. Each 
brought glory to the Boston Sym- 
phony concert yesterday, and in 
each there was a wealth of bril- 
liant playing and conducting. | 
Let us consider the new music 
first, which the distinguished pro- 
fessor at Harvard wrote upon 
commission by the Boston Sym- 
phony and the Koussevitzky Mu- 
sic Foundation, for the Orchestra’s 
"5th Anniversary, and which he 


dedicated to the memory of Serge’ 


and Natalie Koussevitzky. First of 
all, this is a score of arresting 
musical substance, .in a_ style 
neither aggressively new nor which 
retreats toward the past. There 
are melodies, if not lush tunes, and 
there are soothing consonances as 
well as dissonance. 

The over-all first impression of 
this brand-new piece is of rhyth- 
mic vitality, very clean and pol- 
ished writing, and a_ structure 
'which sounds so simple that it 


‘might turn out to be much more| vided an appropriate beginning for | 
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Heifetz Supreme 


Much more can be said about 


this work when much more is 
known of it. For the present be 


it recorded that the Symphony 


gave this listener a good time, and 


that he would like to hear it again. 
The composer was present and 
vowed in response to applause tnat 
was notably cordial and sustained. 
Mr. Heifetz, who has gone in for 
the fashion increasing among mu- 
sicians of having themselves billed 
by surname alone, was at his~best 
yesterday, even though I could 
count two tiny blemishes. Perhaps 
they disturbed the player, but 
surely no one else, for his radiant, 
silken-smooth and_richly-styled 
performance of the Beethoven Vi- 
olin Concerto was a, marvel of 
musical virtuosity fe i-26- 9% 
So alike in quality, so equal in 
stature was the work of Mr. Munch 
and the orchestra, that this was 
one of those rare occasions when 
once could conclude that all the 
beauty of a masterpiece had been 
fully revealed. Evidently the en- 
tire audience thought so, for the 
applause which followed the last 
chord broke out noisily and spon- 
taneously, grew and _ continued, 
with cheers and stamping added to 
the crackle of slapping palms. 
Brahms’ “Tragic” Overture pro- 


‘subtly complicated than one might|the concert, but only in the sense 


intended to be flowing and expres- 
sive; the second light and viva- 


| Suppose. The first movement is 


of its excellent performance and 
its high seriousness, for really it is 
not at all tragic. 


‘cious (and it has a lot of feathery) The program will be repeated at 

scherzo detail in the instruments) ;|8:30 tonight. Ttte music next week 

‘the third is a broad adagio, and/will join Boston’s “Salute to 

the fourth an energetic allegro|}Rome,” for it all will be either 

with a six-voiced fugal section./of Italian origin or about Italy: 

Each movement lives up to its|Respighi’s First Suite of Antique 

| designation. __|Dances and Airs for Lute; the first 
Mr.,Piston probably never will|performance of Goffredo Petras- 

completely escape the label “aca-|si’s Fifth Concerto for Orchestra 

demic (no professor ever can!),|(commissioned for the Boston 

‘but in his case academic means|Symphony’s 75th Anniversary); 

jeegourcery in the scope of learn-|Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Sym- 

‘ing and technic, not dryly and| phony, and the “Roman Carnival” 

timidly conventional. Piston’s mu-|Overture of Berlioz. 

sic is always well-mannered for 

he is not a temperament to sob, 

thunder or laugh out loud in pub- 

lic. It is always distinctive, too, 

unmistakably Piston, and at its best 

when the pace is brisk and the 

rhythm lively. His slow move~- 

ments are inclined to be like white 

sails in a light wind, useful and 

pleasant but lacking tension. Such 
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1952 Symphony No. 4 Charles Munch 
1954 *Fantasy for English Horn, Strings and Harp Charles Munch 


(Soloists, Louis Speyer and Bernard Zighera) 
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Of the above works the Toccata was dedicated to Charles Munch 
and first performed under his direction on his tour of this country 
with the Orchestre National de la Radiodiffusion Frangaise in the 
season 1948-1949. Mr. Munch conducted the Toccata with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Paris and London in 1952. The Incredible 
Flutist has been performed by the Pops Orchestra under the direction 
of Arthur Fiedler, both as a ballet and as a concert number. 


*First performance by the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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Munch Conducts Premiere 
of Piston Sixth Symphony 


ceed Canine tn toe DSth pros | true of the adagio in the Sixth’ 
I Sy ony Orchestra ei “se | 
gram of the Friday, afternoon—-Saturday Symphony, although it has a SU- 
evening serles & SOR ee eth perb melody which cellist Samuel 
erday. ne program began — wi 

Brahms’ “Tragic’’ Overture, and in- Mayes played most beautifully. 


cluded the Symphony No. 6 by Walter re PA: 

Piston (first performance; composed for - 

the 75th Anniversary of the Boston Heifetz Supreme 

Symphony Orchestra), and the Beetho- . 

‘ven Violin Concerto with Jascha Heifetz} Much more can he said about 


BS ROOT. Ras this work when much more is 
nown of it. or the present be 
By CYRUS DURGIN it recorded that the ‘Symphony 
The question here is whether to|8ave this listener a good time, and 
begin with Jascha Heifetz’ mag-|that he would like to hear it again. 
nificent performance of the Bee-| the composer was present and 
thoven Violin Concerto, or the| bowed in response to applause that 
premiere of the new Sixth Sym- was notably cordial and sustained. 
‘phony by Walter Piston. Each Mr, Heifetz, who has gone in for 
iprought glory to the Boston Sym- the fashion increasing amonse mu- 
[phony concert yesterday, and in siclans of having themselves billed 
‘each there was a wealth of bri]-|by surname alone, was at his best 
‘liant playing and conducting. yesterday, even though I could 
Let us consider the new music count two tiny blemishes. Perhaps 
‘frst. which the distinguished pro- they disturbed the player, but 
‘fessor at Harvard wrote upon surely no one else, for his radiant, 
‘eommission by the Boston Sym- silken-smooth and_richly-styled 
phony and the Koussevitzky Mu- or yg se ty the gion oN 
‘sie Foundation, for the Orchestra’s| OU? oncerto was a, Marvel ¢ 
75th Anniversary, and which he|musical virtuosity 2 eoe j(-26- 9% 
idedicated to the memory of Serge: So alike in quality, so equal in 
land Natalie Koussevitzky. First of|stature was the work of Mr. Munch 
lall, this is a score of arresting and the orchestra, that this was 
‘musical substance,.in a  style|one of those rare occasions when 
‘neither aggressively new nor which/once could conclude that all the 
|retreats toward the past. There|beauty of a masterpiece had been 
sre melodies, if not lush tunes, and| fully revealed. Evidently the en- 
there are soothing consonances as\tire audience thought so, for the 
well as dissonance. applause which followed the last 
The over-all first impression of|chord broke out noisily and spon- 
‘this brand-new piece is of rhyth- taneously, grew and_ continued, 
‘mic vitality, very clean and pol- with cheers and stamping added to 
ished writing, and a_ structure|the crackle of slapping palms. 
which sounds so simple that it Brahms’ “Tragic” Overture pro- 
‘might turn out to be much more| vided an appropriate beginning for 
subtly complicated than one might!the concert, but only in the sense | 
suppose. The first movement isiof its excellent performance and | 
intended to be flowing and expres-|its high seriousness, for really it is 
sive: the second light and viva. not at all tragic. | 
cious (and it has a lot of feathery; The program will be repeated at | 
scherzo detail in the instruments) ;|8:30 tonight. THe music next week 
‘the third is a broad adagio, and|will join Boston’s “Salute _ to 
the fourth an energetic allegro|Rome,” for it all will be either 
‘with a six-voiced fugal section.|of Italian origin or about Italy: 
‘Each movement lives up to its) Respighi’s First Suite of Antique 
designation. __|Dances and Airs for Lute; the first 
| Mr. Piston probably never will | performance of Goffredo Petras- 
‘completely escape the label “aca-|si’s Fifth Concerto for Orchestra 
demic“ (no professor ever can!),|/(commissioned for the Boston 
but in his case academic means|Symphony’s 75th Anniversary); 
resourceful in the scope of learn-|Mendelssohn’s “Italian” Sym- 
ing and technic, not dryly and! phony, and the “Roman Carnival” 
timidly conventional. Piston’s mu-|Overture of Berlioz. 
‘sic is always well-mannered for) 
he is not a temperament to sob, | 
‘thunder or laugh out loud in pub-| 
lic. It is always distinctive, too, | 
unmistakably Piston, and at its best 
‘when the pace is brisk and the | 
rhythm lively. His slow move- 
ments are inclined to be like white 
sails in a light wind, useful and 
pleasant but lacking tension. Such 
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Symphony Concert 

Th Boston Symphony orchestra,! 
Charles Munch conducting, #ave the| 
sixth concert of the 75th season, in| 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The) 
soloist was Jascha Heifetz, violinist. The 
program: 
Tragic Overture, Op, 81 Brahms, 
Symphony No. Piston, 
Concerto in D, Op. 61 Beethoven | 


_——- ad 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Walter Piston has honored the 
75th anniversary season of the, 
Boston Symphony with a very! 
fine and distinguished symphony. | 
| Jt is his Sixth, a work reveal-| 


’ 
' 
; 
’ 


‘ing an inner glow as warm and | 
henevolent as a summer day, and 


‘hat it caught on so well yester- 
day afternoon in its first per- 
formance is indicative not of its 
quickness of apprehension (al 
‘quality composers fear) but the | 
‘completely musical character of! 
the symphony itself as well as 
the unmistakable geniality of its 
inspiration. 

Mr. Piston himself in his re- 
marks in the program says that 
‘it seemed to him, while writing 
| the work, that the melodies were 
‘being written by the instruments 
themselves—a very significant 
and interesting observation and 

one that the symphony itself 
very clearly bears out. There is, 
indeed no smell of the lamp 
here, but a spontaneous, Self- 
generating inner creative force 
that not only always moves for- 
ward but that also displays a 
unity of style from movement 
ito movement. This is to say the 
work suggests the totality of its 
creation rather than the assem- 
biy of four symphonic move- 
ments one hardly related to the 
‘other, 


Freely, Easily 

The first movement, of a vig- 
orous and stimulating character 
with interesting materials work- 
ea freely and easily, sets the 
mood from the outset, a mood of 
confident sonority. Though it 
rises to moments of great pow- 
er it is never forced, never ag- 
gressive, never tormented. 

This is followed by an or- 
chestral scherzo that may one 
gay emerge as the finest of the 


’ 
; 


period. A work of great imagin- 
ation, it whirrs along in the 
strings at a clip exceeding that 
ef Berlioz’ great Queen Mab 
seherzo while the five percus- 
isionists: offer a wonderfully en- 
‘tertaining commentary with 
‘everything from a small tam- 
‘hbourine to cymbals just barely 
brushed, Its conclusion brought 
‘a ripple of amusement and would 
have ee#ned an encore if anyone 
had dared to start such an un- 
heard of movement in Boston. 

The ensuing adagio had all the: 
breadth and nobility of an adagio 
by a romantic composer, begin-) 
ning and ending with a beautiful 
cello solo beautifully played by: 
Samuel Mayes. And all ended in 
a brisk, happy finale, fugato and! 
all, that resulted in a reception| 
for Mr. Piston, who was on hand) 
for the occasion, seldom visited) 
‘upon living composers. It was,' 
lin fine, a splendid and invigorat-| 
ling symphony, composed by a 
man at the peak of his career, 
fully equipped to express him- 
self musically in the most dis- 
tinguished terms, and enamored 
iof the organization for which he 
‘composed the work. 


Too Early to Say 


Whether it was done merely 
for this occasion or not is too 
early to say, but in this concert 
Mr. Munch had radically re- 
arranged the seating plan of the 
orchestra, an arrangement much 
iresembling the Koussevitzky 
|pattern. He moved the basses to 
their old position behind the: 
violins, the horns and trombones: 
back behind the cellos. It may’ 
be imagination only, but it 
seemed to me it sounded better. 
In- any case the orchestra did 
sound particularly splendid not 
only in the Piston but in the 
Brahms and Beethoven as well. 
Now if Mr. Munch will only 
return the old risers so the 
orchestra will look as well as it 


|sounds, we may gain back some 


of the old visual glamor. 

I was astonished to discover, 
after all these years, that Jascha 
Heifetz is fallible; I never 
thought I’d live to hear him in 
an error of intonation. Actually 
he was way off form in the whole 


opening movement of the sag 
oven, yet no one ever did the 
slow movement with more real 
beauty and or more real ocit-| 


‘viction. It was marvelous to 


hear, especially with Mr. Munch’s 


glowing orchestral accompani- 
‘ment, and the work ended on a: 


note of perfection though not the ; 
perfection we have been accus- 
tomed to all these years. Any- 


way, it's good to know Mr.| 


Heifetz is human. | 
Next week’s program includes 


another anniversary premiere In) 


Petrassi’s Quinto Concerto per 


Orchestra as well as works by} 
Respighi, Mendelssohn and Ber-|| 


lioz. Alay, //-Ab- sf 


Music“. 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


An ovation, not just a polite | 


gesture of applause, for a new 
symphony is indeed a rarity in 
our concert halls, but that is 
what the audience gave Walter 
Piston’s Sixth Symphony yes- 
terday afternoon when Charles 


Munch led the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra in the premi- 
ere of this new composition 
written for the 75th anniversary 
of the organization. 


It is an excellent symphony 
and one that I hope Mr. Munch 
repeats before the season is 
over. From beginning to end, 
it holds interest and each move- 
ment is a rewarding musical ex- 
perience, though I personally 
liked the last three movements 
more than I did the opening one. 


The form is lucid, the idiom 
is contemporary enough to add 


pungency to its abundant me- 
lodic invention, and the orches- 
tration is masterful. Unlike 
some of the composer’s other 
works, the smell of midnight oil 
is nowhere about it. Joyous- 
ness is the keynote of the first 
and final movements; while the 
Scherzo bubbles over with wit 
and sophistication, and even the 
Adagio with its warmly tender 
theme for cello solo suggests 
that the seeming melancholy is 
only a passing romantic fancy. 


As if the Piston were not 
enough good fortune in one aft- 
ernoon, we also had a sterling 
performance of Beethoven's 
Violin Concerto with Jascha 
Heifetz as the soloist. Mr. 
Heifetz may have given more 
technically flawless perform- 
ances (he had some trouble 
yesterday with E-string intona- 
tions in the first movement) 
but I doubt whether he has 
ever given one with more 
sweep, sensitivity and strength. 
Mr. Munch’s and the orches- 
tra’s accompaniment were ex- 
quisitely tasteful and temper- 
ate. 


The concert opened with 
Brahms’ ‘Tragic’ Overture, a 
rather obvious filler which 


served its purpose. Reb | “ey 
59 
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By Harold Rogers 


This is truly an anniversary) 
‘season—the 200th for Mozart, 


the 90th for Sibelius, the 75th 
for the Boston Symphony Of= 
chestra, the 60th for Hindemi h, 


and if Walter Piston is just over” 
the 60th mark, we might none-) 
theless include him among those) 
celebrated. ‘Ne 

He is worth a fanfare, con~ 
sidering that his Sixth Sym-) 
phony, completed two weeks } 
ago, gained a warm reception: 
yesterday afternoon at its first 
performance. This is. under-; 
standable. because Mr. Piston’s 


‘idiom is not forbidding, though ; 
[thoroughly contemporary, and 


his music is warmhearted. 
The Boston Symphony, in 

celebration of its diamond jubi- 

lee, has commissioned 15 works, 


and the new Piston Sixth is one 


of these, Speaking of its com- 
position, Mr. Piston makes this 
interesting comment: | 

“While writing my Sixth) 
Symphony, I came to realize | 
that this was a special situation | 
in that I was writing for one | 
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verrea Iugato aevelo}, 
much resounding brass. ) 
After Charles Munch had. 
completed an excellent per- 
formance, which he apparently 
enjoyed, he called Mr. Piston 
to the front of the stage for a 
handshake while the listeners 


gave their approval in appiause. | 
23% Ir 26° $ 


This concert was further en- 


' 


hanced by the cool precision and | 


-SIX 
EVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-S 


porbbrcibdaiedadnin Macnee TERENISS NSS OG oo ca aR 


Seventh Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3, af 8:30 o’clock 


In memory of Arthur Honegéger (March 10, 1892-November 27, 1955), the 


orchestra will perform the first movement of the composer’s Fifth Symphony 


at the beginning of the concert. 
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designated orchestra, one that I | authoritative artistry of J ascha | 
had grown up with, and that I | Heifetz, whose violin found sen- | 


ga Nanton A ccagadlien ltr! sitive support from Mr. Munch's 
‘accompaniment in the Bee-| 


“Antiche danze ed arie per liuto’’, Suite No. 1 


Balletto detto “Il conte Orlando” (Simone Molinaro, 1599) 
Gagliarda (Vincenzo Galilei, 155—) 


extraordinary clarity, as though 
played immediately by those 
who were to perform the work. 
On several occasions it seemed 
as though the melodies were 
being written by the _ instru- 
ments themselves as I followed 
along.” 
Per 


This propriety of melody to 
instrument was especially ap- 
parent in the third movement, 


the Adagio sereno, when we 
‘heard lyrical melodies spun out 


by the cello, the oboe, or the 


English horn, This entire move- 
ment sounded a note of tender 
grieving, employing the solo in- 
struments in what one might 
imagine as a neo-Grecian man- 
ner. The music gains substance 
until it reaches a stirring in- 
tensity; then it falls off into the 
interweaving of melodies that it 
began with. 

In the opening movement, the 
Fluendo espressivo, we were 


again impressed by Mr. Piston’s 


thoven Concerto in D major. 
This soloist, as usual, carried 
off his part with aplomb and an 


incredible exactitude that some- 
times could use more warmth of 
emotion. 


But there is much to be said 


for his tonal beauty and the 
purity of his intonation, though 
he does not always play to the 
heart. There are times, however, 
when the listener also feels 
poetry—in the Larghetto, for 
instance, which is perhaps the 
most exquisite slow movement 
in the violin repertoire. And 
his traversal of the long ca- 
denza was fantastic. Inciden- 


tally, Heifetz played this con-— 


certo when he first appeared 
with the Boston Symphony in 


1919. 
Bi) es ae 
Mr. Munch opened this con- 
cert with a vivid reading of the 
Brahms “Tragic” Overture. Next 


week he will conduct the pre-. 


Villanella (Composer unknown, end of 16th century) 
Passo mezzo e mascherada (Composer unknown, end of 16th century) 


PETRASSI Quinto Concerto per Orchestra 


Molto moderato — Presto 
II. Andantino tranquillo — Mosso, con vivacita — Lento e grave 


(Composed for the y5th Anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
. First Performance) 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 4 in A major (“Italian”), Op. 9° 
Allegro vivace 

Andante con moto 

Con moto moderato 

Saltarello: Presto 


Overture, ““The Roman Carnival”, Op. 9 
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Heifetz Soloist in Beethoven Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 
This is truly an anniversary 
season—the 200th for Mozart, 
the 90th for Sibelius, the 75th 
for the Boston Symphony Or- 


‘and if Walter Piston is just over 
‘the 60th mark, we might none- 
theless include him among those 
celebrated. 


sidering that his Sixth Sym- 
phony, completed two weeks 
ago, gained a warm reception 
‘yesterday afternoon at its first 
performance, This is under- 
standable. because Mr. Piston’s 
idiom is not forbidding, though 
‘thoroughly contemporary, and 
his music is warmhearted. 

The Boston Symphony, in 
celebration of its diamond jubi- 
lee. has commissioned 15 works, 
and the new Piston Sixth is one 
of these, Speaking of its com- 
position, Mr. Piston makes this 
interesting comment: 

“While writing my Sixth 
Symphony, I came to realiz 
that this was a special situation 
in that I was writing for one 
designated orchestra, one that I 
had grown up with, and that I 
knew intimately, Each note set 
down sounded in the mind with 
extraordinary clarity, as though 
played immediately by those 
who were to perform the work. 
On several occasions it seemed 
as though the melodies were 
being written by the _ instru- 
ments themselves as I followed 
along.” 

Sle? eae 

This propriety of melody to 
instrument was especially ap- 
parent in the third movement, 
the Adagio sereno, when we 
heard lyrical melodies spun out 
by the cello, the oboe, or the 
English horn, This entire move- 
ment sounded a note of tender 
grieving, employing the solo in- 


‘struments in what one might 


imagine as a neo-Grecian man- 
ner. The music gains substance 
until it reaches a stirring in- 


tensity; then it falls off into the 


interweaving of melodies that it 


| began with. 


In the opening movement, the 
Fluendo espressivo, we were 


' 
' 


| 


scholarship and craftsmanship,;miére of Goffredo Petrassi’s 

his sturdy style well bound by |Fifth Concerto for Orchestra 

foundational counterpoint. The! nots me ek Sa by the no | 

second movement, Leggerissimo Symphony), Respighi’s irst | er9Ty.arx 
vivace, is in a delightful scherzo | Suite composed upon Ancient »pnTy-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND 


mood, the fiddles zipping away | Dances for the Lute, eels TALES 


' we Hindemitt with jolly lightness while the ssohn’s “Italian” Symphony, and 
chestra, the 60th for Hindemith, | | oodwinds sing along in an al-. Berlioz’ “Roman Carnival’ 


‘most careless way. A ripple of) Overture. 


| 


‘laughter ran through the audi- This program will constitute 
ence as this section came to an the Boston Symphony’s “Salute 
'adroit and subtle close. 
He is worth a fanfare, con- | 


to Rome,” and among the hon- 
The final movement, Allegro ored guests will be Salvatore 
energico, seemed to be some- Rebecchini, mayor of Rome, and 


Seventh Program 


thing of a marriage between a_ Signor Petrassi. The only Boston 


dithyramb and a hoedown. A showing of a display of con- 
swirling dancing rhythm sup-' temporary Italian paintings, 


ported sustained melodies, and, brought from Rome by air, will 


b 
somewhere in the middle of it'be held in the Symphony HallRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 2, at 2:15 o’clock 
came a fugato developed with. gallery. 
much resounding brass. 

After Charles Munch had 
completed an excellent per- 
formance, which he apparently 
enjoyed, he called Mr. Piston 
to the front of the stage for a 
handshake while the _ listeners 
gave their approval in appjause. 


C3% Ilp 26° 3S 


This concert was further en- 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


a aici 


In memory of Arthur Honegéger (March 10, 1892-November 27, 1955), the 


— 
orchestra will perform the first movement of the composer’s Fifth Symphony 


at the beginning of the concert. 


hanced by the cool precision and 
authoritative artistry of Jascha | 

- . . . , : *Sp . 
Heifetz, whose violin found sen- RESPIGHI Mol; 1790) 

; : sé > . be P aTO my 

sitive support from Mr. Munch’s I. Balletto detto “Il conte Orlando” (Simone Molnar, 59 
accompaniment in the 3ee- Il. Gagliarda (Vincenzo Galilei, 155—) 
thoven Concerto in D major. III. Villanella (Composer unknown, end of 16th cent * € 16th century) 
11. : ; | eee er m, end of 10th ce 
This soloist, as usual, carried | | IV. Passo mezzo e mascherada (Compose! unknown, ¢€ y 
off his part with aplomb and an 
incredible exactitude that some- PETRASSI 
times could use more warmth of | es 
bnation | Molto moderato — Presto 
motion. ; steaks Cou 4vacita — Lento e grave 

But there is much to be said : 11. Andantino tranquillo — Mosso, con vivacita — Lento e€ g 
for his tonal beauty and the (Composed for the y5th Anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
purity of his intonation, though | First Performance) 
he does not always play to the. 
heart. There are times, however, 
when the listener also feels 
poetrv—in the lLarghetto, for | 
instance, which is perhaps the | 
most exquisite slow movement | 
in the violin repertoire. And 
his traversal of the long ca- 
denza was fantastic. Inciden- 
tally, Heifetz played this con- 
certo when he first appeared 
with the Boston Symphony in 
1919, 


“Antiche danze ed arie per liuto’, Suite No. } 


Quinto Concerto per Orchestra 


INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 4 in A major (“Italian”), Op. 90 
Allegro vivace 
Andante con moto 
Con moto moderato 
Saltarello: Presto 


ee ae Overture, ‘““The Roman Carnival”, Op. 9 


Mr. Munch opened this con- 
cert with a vivid reading of the 
Brahms “Tragic” Overture. Next 


again impressed by Mr, Piston’s | week he will conduct the pre- 
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A LETTER FROM 
ARTHUR HONEGGER 


In memory of Arthur Honegger, 
through many years his colleague and 
intimate friend, Charles Munch will 
conduct the first movement (Grave) of 
the Fifth Symphony before the an- 
nounced program at the concerts this 
week. This Symphony is closely con- 
nected with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, having been composed at the 
request of Serge Koussevitzky and first 
performed under the direction of Mr. 
Munch both here and abroad. 

One of the last letters, perhaps the 
last, written by Arthur Honegger is 
self-explanatory: 


ACADEMIE DU DiIsQgUE FRANCAIS 
71 Boulevard de Clichy 


PARIS 
Paris, Novembre 1955 


Mon Cher Charles, 
Messieurs les Artistes 
du Boston Symphony Orchestra, 


C’est une bien agréable mission qui 
m’incombe aujourd’hui, en qualité de 
Président de l’Académie du Disque 
Francais, que de transmettre en son 
nom a l’Orchestre de la Boston Sym- 
phony et a son chef, mon trés Cher 
Charles Miinch, par la voix de Son 
Excellence M. Couve de Murville, Am- 
bassadeur de France, nos félicitations 
les plus vives pour le Grand Prix rem- 
porte par l’éblouissant enregistrement 
du “Roméo et Juliette’ d’Hector Ber- 
lioz; et d’exprimer a nouveau des sen- 
timents d’admiration qui ne sont d’ail- 
leurs qu’une faible part de ceux que 
leur porte le monde musical tout entier. 

La Boston Symphony est peut-étre 
celui des grands orchestres internation- 
aux qui a toujours eu avec la France 
le contact le plus étroit et le plus cor- 
dial. Déja, en 1952, nous avions cou- 
ronné publiquement, a la Présidence de 
l’Assemblée Nationale Francaise, votre 
album de la “Symphonie No. 4 en mi 
mineur, opus 98”, de Brahms. Nombre 
d’entre vous, Messieurs, sont Francais; 
je compte parmi vous des amis, des 
camarades ou d’anciens condisciples du 
Conservatoire de Paris. Il en est de 
méme pour les chefs: Henri Rabaud, 
Pierre Monteux, et maintenant toi- 
méme, Mon Cher Charles, qui succédas 
a Koussevitzky. 

De ce dernier, j’ose dire que, quoique 
Russe, il fit tant pour la France et la 


musique francaise que nous avons ten- 
dance a l’annexer comme un des notres, 
tout en applaudissant son magnifique 
rayonnement international. 

Qu’il me soit permis, en tant que 
musicien, de dire tout ce que je dois a 
ce Chef et a cet Orchestre. C’est Serge 
Koussevitzky qui, le premier, défend 
ses ouvrages en Amérique: ‘Horace 
Victorieux’’, “Pacific 231”. Pour le cin- 
quantiéme anniversaire de la Boston 
Symphony, j’ai l’honneur d’écrire une 
oeuvre: c’est ma “Iére Symphonie.” En 
1928, je suis accueilli a la téte de cet 
Orchestre pour trois concerts de ma 
musique, ce qui rend possible ma tour- 
nee dans tous les Etats-Unis. C’est 
aussi en souvenir de Nathalie Kousse- 
vitzky que je ferme le cycle par la’ 
“Seme Symphonie Di Tre Re”, que 
Charles Miinch crée en Amérique 
comme en Europe. 

En toi, Charles, qui es pour moi un 
frére bien-aimé et admiré avec ten- 
dresse, j'ai le plus sur et le plus fidéle 
défenseur de mes partitions, et vous, 
éminents artistes de la Boston Sym- 
phony, vous le secondez a m’apporter 
le méme prestige qu’a tous les composi- 
teurs, classiques ou modernes, de l’Ecole 
Francaise. 

Au seuil du soixante-quinziéme an- 
niversaire de la fondation de votre Or- 
chestre, il est particuliérement signifi- 
catif que le message de l’Académie du 
Disque Francais vous parvienne dans 
le cadre glorieux de Carnegie Hall, qui 
symbolise si hautement le culte et 
’honneur du patrimoine musical. 

De tout coeur, nous vous adressons 
a tous notre admiration et notre pro- 
fonde gratitude. 


ARTHUR HONEGGER 


Président de l’Académie du Disque 
Francais, 

Membre de I’Institut de France, 

Président de la Confédération 
Internationale des Sociétés d’Au- 
teurs et Compositeurs. 


ACADEME DU DiIsQUE FRANCAIS 


71 Boulevard de Clichy 
Paris 


Paris, November 1955 
My dear Charles, 
Artists of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, 


It is my pleasant duty as President of 


the Académie du Disque Frangais and 
as spokesman for His Excellency M. 
Couve de Murville, Ambassador of 


France, to convey to the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra and its leader, my very 
dear Charles Munch, our warmest con- 
gratulations for the First Prize won by 
your splendid recording of Hector Ber- 
lioz’ “Romeo and Juliet’; also to ex- 
press once more our admiration, which 
we share with the entire musical world. 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra per- 
haps before all others holds a cordial 
relationship with France. In 1952 we 
made a public award at the National 
French Assembly for your album, the 
Fourth Symphony in E minor, Op. 98, 
by Brahms. A number of you are 
French. I count among you friends, com- 
rades or former fellow students of the 
Conservatoire in Paris. Among these are 
the conductors Henri Rabaud, Pierre 
Monteux, and now yourself, my dear 
Charles, the successor of Koussevitzky. 
Of the latter I venture to say that 
although Russian, he did so much for 
France and French music that we came 
to consider him as one of our own, while 
applauding his great international repu- 
tation. 
Speaking as a musician I should like 
to express how much I owe to this 
leader and this Orchestra. It was Serge 
Koussevitzky who made known “Horace 
Victorieux” and “Pacific 231” in Amer- 
ica. For the 50th anniversary of the 
Boston Symphony I had the honor to 
compose my “First” Symphony. In 1928 
I was engaged to lead this Orchestra for 


| three concerts of my own music and so 


was able to make a tour of the United 
States. It was in memory of Natalie 
Koussevitzky that I closed the cycle 


| with the Fifth Symphony, “Di Tre Re”, 


which Charles Munch introduced in 
America and in Europe. 

In you, Charles, whom I love as a 
brother, I possess the surest and most 
faithful champion of my works and you, 
eminent artists of the Boston Symphony, 
abet him in advancing likewise the 
prestige of our composers, classic or 


| modern, of the French school. 


As the 75th anniversary of the foun- 


dation of your Orchestra begins it is 
| particularly significant that this message 


from the Académie du Disque Francais 
come to you in the splendid frame of 
Carnegie Hall which symbolizes so 
finally the culture and the honor of 
musical patrimony. 
With all our hearts we greet you 1 
admiration and deep gratitude. 


ARTHUR HONEGGER 
President of the Académie du 
Disque Frangais, 
Member of the Institut de France, 
President of the Confederation 
Internationale des Societes 
d’Auteurs et Compositeurs. 
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FIFTH CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 
By GOFFREDO PETRASSI 


Born in Zagarolo near Rome, July 16, 1904 


This Quinto Concerto per Orchestra has been composed by commission of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Koussevitzky Music Foundation for the 75th 
anniversary of this orchestra and is dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie 
Koussevitzky. The score is inscribed “Roma, 1955.” 

The instrumentation — 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets 
and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones, timpani, harp, 
tam-tam and strings. 


fh he orchestral concerto is without a specific concertino or extended 
solo passages. The first of the two movements, Molto moderato, 
presents two fundamental themes, comprising the series of twelve notes, 
the first formed by the opening six notes (violas, ponticello) , the sec- 
ond consisting of the remaining six notes which immediately follow 
(trombones, muted) . ‘This second theme is taken from his choral work 
Coro dit Mort. ‘There is a presto section with more than usual 
irregularity of the rhythmic beat, a return to the first tempo and a 
presto close, pianissimo. ‘he second movement employs the second six 
notes of the series and is otherwise developed from the thematic mate- 
rial of the first movement. ‘The tempo quickens and the development 
settles into a regular 4/4 rhythm. There is a Lento e grave in which 


the strings take the melodic lead. The concerto ends softly, at last 
dying away pianissimo. 


Petrassi had experience in music before he systematically studied 
it, for he worked in a music shop and not until 1925 at the age of 
twenty-one did he take his first lessons in composition. He studied 
with Di Donato and in the class of Alessandro Bustini in the St. 
Cecilia Conservatory in Rome and organ with Rienzi and Germani. 
In 1939 he became a professor of composition in the Conservatory at 
which he had studied. At present, he is president of the International 
Society of Contemporary Music. 

Petrassi and Luigi Dallapiccola are looked upon as outstanding 
among the “newer” composers of Italy. Both were born in 1904, Datla- 
piccola being Petrassi’s senior by five months; both began composing 
rather late. Dallapiccola first attracted general attention by his 
Partita in 1933; Petrassi came into a similar European prominence 
by a “Partita” of his own in the same year. 

These parallels are little more than a curious accident. Esthetically 
the two artists are far apart. Dallapiccola knew Alban Berg and 


although he studied composition in Trieste and Florence, he came 
strongly. under the influence of the twelve-tonal composers in Austria. 

Although Petrassi’s works were at first basically diatonic, he has 
arrived at using the twelve-tonal technique in a manner, however, that 
is not radical and is wholly personal in expression, as may be seen in 
his “Récréation Concertante” (Third Concerto) written in 1953. His 
critics have noted the influence of Hindemith and Stravinsky in his 
work, an influence needless to say almost inescapable in contemporary 
composition. John Weissmann, describing the composer in the maga- 
zine The Score of June, 1950, wrote: ‘““The early critics of Petrassi’s 
music hardly ever mentioned his name without bringing in those of 
Hindemith and Stravinsky as well. But although Petrassi uses the same 
erammatical premises as those stated in Hindemith’s Craft of Musical 
Composition, they serve an entirely different imagination; and al- 
though he may have acquired some of his orchestral virtuosity from a 
thorough study of Stravinsky’s scores, his revelry in orchestral con- 
sonance and his use of bizarre color combinations are worlds apart 
from Stravinsky’s. Hindemith’s instrumental style, the Hindemith style, 
is rooted in an unbroken instrumental tradition and his development 
has consisted in a gradual simplification and humanization of this 


style. Of course he has written many stage works and choral comnosi- 
tions, but they are just as instrumental in conception as Bach’s B minor 


Mass compared with one of Palestrina's. Petrassi's instrumental writ- 
ing, on the other hand, contains vocal elements; his outlines are more 
melodic than Hindemith’s.” 

Petrassi has ventured into opera with I] Cordovano and Morte dell’ 
aria, and has composed choral music, but his instrumental music, both 
orchestral and chamber, has seemed to suit him best. His dramatic 
madrigal based on the work of Leopardi, Coro di Morti has already 
been performed in universities of the United States. 3 

It could be said that the existence of the artist Petrass1 has been 
made possible by the lively interest in instrumental, even in non- 


delineative, music in his own country today. ‘he present symphonic 
revives and nurtures the rich store of their own 


Italy” intensively | | | 
seventeenth-century music, the works of Vivaldi, Corelli and a host o 


others. The popularity of purely instrumental music all but dis- 
appeared in Italy through the last two centuries while opera prevailed, 


with its vocal emphasis and eventually with its strength of verismo in 
Puccini, Mascagni and their fellows. Pioneers such as Sgambati (born 


1841), Martucci (1856) , Bossi (1861) and Sinigaglia (1868), whose 
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instrumental works were a complement to their theatrical efforts, were 
in most cases more notable for what they started in others ‘than for 
what they themselves composed. They were followed by a generation 
of conscious zealots in whom the theatre: was kept incidental to the 
purely instrumental field: Respighi (born 1879), Pizzetti, (1880), Mali- 
piero (1882), Casella (1883), Rieti (1898). Petrassi acknowledges a 
considerable debt to Casella who, like Malipiero, dedicated himself 
to the cause of pure neo-classicism. Since Petrassi’s earliest composi- 
tions, he has nevertheless abandoned the neo-classical forms to seek 
a more liberal mode of expression, adhering to contemporary realism. 


KY 


| Af Ele (RI WSS | tone style of Schoenberg heard 
Symphony Concert softly first in the violas, de- 
| adit velops by fits and starts into a. 

; wild presto that for its rhythmic 

and melodic character might 
FS saccament. Fifth Symphony | a — written by Stravin-/ 
Antiche danze ed arie per mice, ; y: . secong movement ne- 
. ip gins with a tranquil andante 
Quinto Concert 7 tra. . Pe also based on a Schoenbergian 
Roman Carnival | avd Paes werhiey turbulently 
and finally subsides, interrupted 

| By RUDOLPH ELIE by a couple of gigantic at. 
 Italy’s contribution -to the ‘bursts, into the same eerie mis- 


75th anniversary of the Boston terio of the opening. 


Symphony orchestra is an in- General Outline | 
teresting, unusual, exotic, some- This’ i ‘gard thes . 
eneral 


| 
what baffling and not wholly; outline. In actual performance 
successful novelty. the sound of the tonal fabric is 


__ It is Goffredo Petrassi’s Fifth| | almost unique in the incredible 


Concerto for Orchestra, given variety of its ingenious orches-| 


; tral effects. It occurred to me 
‘ane world premiere yesterday that it was the work of a man 


peer noon in the presence of the) astonished with wonder at the 
poet himself, a small, dark, possibilities offered by 104 musi- 


trim looking man of 51. The ‘cians of such calibre as those 
lwork itself, in two sub-divided| Of the present day. Whatever 
‘movements the whole lasting esthetic significance there may 
perhaps 25 or 30 minutes, is of be in this sort of thing is hardly 
very curious fabrication, follow- evident at all. Indeed, I am much 
ing no conventional pattern, It inclined to. doubt it has any in 
generates itself from a mis- measurable quantities for the ex- 
terious six note motto in the 12- perimental rather than the mus- 

ical values are dominant: the 
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Listening to it, in consequence, 
is much like listening to railroad 
trains, jet aircraft, people sawing 
wood and pounding nails on ex- 
pensive hi-fi equipment at the 
Audio Fair. The only difference is 
that one recognizes the sound of a 
train and is impressed it can be 
so faithfully captured on rec- 
ords; with Mr. Petrassi’s work 
you are impressed by all the 
sounds and rhythms and things 
but they recall on aural image 
whatever. 

Still, it was as much fun to 
watch as to listen to, as its 
orchestration~ requires the ut- 
‘most alacrity on the part of 
everyone, percussion-players in 
particular, and I was quite afraid 
Mr. Thompson, the cymbal player, 


cal noneetal: 


‘would not be able to get back to’ 


his cymbals in time after his 
quarterback sneak on the ba 


drum. In view of the character of. 


the music, I am by no means sure 


I’d have known if he hadn’t. Any- 
way, it was by no means dull. 


Much Saddened | 


Mr. Munch, who must have 
been much saddened by the 
death of his lifelong friend 
Arthur Honegger, began the 
eencert, which was otherwise 
devoted to music saluting Rome, 
with the first movement of the 
late composer’s Fifth Symphony. 
Honegger prophetically remark. 
ed it might be his last and it 


Munch Offers Premiere ot Petrassit Work 


By Harold Rogers 

The spirit of Italy—pagan, 
Renaissance, and modern — 
marched in gala parade yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. It was the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s “Salute to 
Rome,” a celebration to be re- 
peated tonight, and Charles 
Munch can take the credit for a 
brilliant piece of programing. 

The salute consisted of Res- 
pighi’s “Antiche danze ed arie 


i 
| 


| 


otional and musical content was 
fully in evidence in every bar 
of this remarkably affecting 
movement, The conductor re- 
mained motionless for many 
rnoments at its conclusion and 
jars ‘the stage without acknow!l- 
edging the audience. which. 
quickly suppressed its applause. 
Te prevent. embarassing mo- 
ments like these, .a No Applause 
notice should be inserted in the 
program, it seems to me. 

The rest of the program was 
abundantly rewarding all 
around. Respighi’s Suite of 
‘Antique Dances and Arias for 
ithe Lute is an incredibly beau- 
tiful work, scored for the orches- 
tra with infinite sensitivity and 
‘endlessly grateful to hear. Mr. 
‘Munch, who began it before the 
‘audience * was re-assembled, 
whipped through the Mendels- 
sohn' to display the agility and 
tonal radiance of the strings in 
‘memorable fashion, and ended 
*. al] with what ws undoeubt- 
edly. the world's record speed 
‘in the traversal of Berlioz’ ‘‘Ro- 
‘man Carnival.” It drew cheers, 
too. 
| The orchestra is out of town 
‘next week, returning Dec. 19) 
for a Pension Fund Concert with) 
David Oistrakh as soloist. ‘The 
regular series on Dec. 16 and 17 
finds Arthur Fiedler as guest 
conductor in a program of Fres- 
leobaldi, Beethoven and Kodaly. 
Aldo Ciccolini will be soloist in 
Rachmaninoff’s Paganini Varia- 
tions. 


us 


per litito,” Mendelssohn’s ‘“Ttal- 
ian” Symphony, Berlioz’ “Ro- 


man Carnival” Overture, and a: 


world premiére—Goffredo Pe- 
‘trassi’s Quinto Concerto per Or- 
chestra. The Petrassi work was 
commissioned by the Boston 
wed, an for its 75th anniver- 
sary. Gs ee ff + ona 
But Mr, lle APE with 
none of these. In memory of Ar- 
thur Honegger, who_passed on 
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instrumental works were a complement to their theatrical efforts, were 
in most cases more notable for what they started in others than for 
what they themselves composed. ‘They were followed by a generation 
of conscious zealots in whom the theatre. was kept incidental to the 
purely instrumental field: Respighi (born 1879) , Pizzetti, (1880) , Mall- 
piero (1882), Casella (1553) , Rieti (1898). Petrassi acknowledges a 
considerable debt to Casella who, like Malipiero, dedicated himselt 
to the cause of pure neo-classicism. Since Petrassi’s earliest composi- 
tions, he has nevertheless abandoned the neo-classical forms to seek 
a more liberal mode of expression, adhering to contemporary realism. 


KY 
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C7 CF (RE ASS tone style of Schoenberg heard 
Symphony Concert softly first in the violas, de- 
RT a” Metal aneheare, velops by fits and starts into a 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 7th wild presto that for its rhythmic) 
afternoon. in pe isthe he pro and melodic character might 
First Movement, Fifth Symphony have been «wren by e@avin-| 
LAG TES _Honegger sky. The second movement be- 
Suite 1 epee RU, gins with a tranquil andante 
Quinto Concer tr also based on a Schoenbergian| 
Roman Carnival row, again develops turbulently) 
| . and finally subsides, interrupted 
By RUDOLPH ELIE | by a couple of gigantic out- 
Italy’s contribution -to the bursts, into the same eerie mis- 


75th anniversary of the Boston!| terio of the opening. 


S . : iA e 
ymphony orchestra Is an in General Outline 
teresting, unusual, exotic, some- This 3 iy th ] 
is mereiy e genera 
what baffling and not wholly outline. In actual performance 
successful novelty. the sound of the tonal fabric is 
It is Goffredo Petrassi’s Fifth almost unique in the incredible 
Concerto for Orchestra, given variety of its ingenious orches- 


tral effe 
its world premiere yesterday) at - sree Rd i po 


afternoon in the presence of the; astonished with wonder at the 
composer himself, a small, dark, ‘possibilities offered by 104 musi- 
trim looking man of 51. The cians of such calibre as those 
work itself, in two sub-divided| Of the present day. Whatever 
movements the whole lasting| esthetic significance there may 
perhaps 25 or 30 minutes, is of be in this sort of thing is hardly 
very curious fabrication, follow- evident at all. Indeed, 1 am much 
ing no conventional pattern. It inclined to doubt it has any in 
generates itself from a mis- measurable quantities for the ex- 


terious six note motto in the 12-| Perimental rather than the mus- 
) ical values are dominant: the 


‘ 


communication is entirely cere- 
bral and is based on the recog- 
nition of technical resourceful- 
ness. 

Listening to it, in consequence, 
‘s much like listening to railroad | 
trains, jet aircraft, people sawing | 
wood and pounding nails on ex- 
pensive hi-fi equipment at the | 
Audio Fair. The only difference is 
that one recognizes the sound of a 
train and is impressed it can be 


so faithfully captured on rec- 
lords; with Mr. Petrassi’s work 


you are impressed by all the 
sounds and rhythms and things 
but they recall on aural image 
whatever. 

Still, it was as much fun to 
watch as to listen to, as its 


orchestration ~ requires the ut- 
‘most alacrity on the part of 


everyone, percussion-players in 
particular, and I was quite afraid 
Mr. Thompson, the cymbal player, | 
would not be able to get back to 
his cymbals in time after his 
quarterback sneak on the bass 
drum. In view of the character of 
the music, I am by no means sure 
I’d have known if he hadn’t. Any- 
way, it was by no means dull. 


Much Saddened 


Mr. Munch, who must have 
heen much saddened by the 
death of his lifelong friend 
Arthur Honegger, began the 
eencert, which was otherwise 
devoted to music saluting Rome, 
with the first movement of the 
late composer’s Fifth Symphony. 
Honegger prophetically remark- 
ed it might be his last and it 


Munch Offers Premiere ot Petrassi Work 


By Harold Rogers 

The spirit of Italy—pagan, 
Renaissance, and modern — 
marched in gala parade yester- 
day afternoon in Symphony 
Hall. It was the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra’s “Salute to 
Rome,” a celebration to pe re- 
peated tonight, and Charles 
Munch can take the credit for a 
brilliant piece of programing. 

The salute consisted of Res- 
pighi’s “Antiche danze ed arie 


was. It is also one of his great- 


est works and the enormous em- 


ot‘onal and musical content was 


fully in evidence jin every bar 


of this remarkably affecting 


movement. ‘The conductor re- 
mained motionless for many 
moments at its conclusion and 
left the stage without acknow!1-| 


edging the. audience, which | 


quickly suppressed its applause. 
To prevent embarassing mo- 
ments like these, .a No Applause 
notice should be inserted in the 
program, it seems to me. 

The rest of the program Was 
abundantly rewarding all 
around. Respighi’s Suite of 
‘Antique Dances and Arias for 
‘the Lute is an incredibly beau- 
tiful work, scored for the orches- 
tra with infinite sensitivity and 
endlessly grateful to hear. Mr. 
Munch, who began it before the 
audience: was_ re-assembled, 
whipped through the Mendels- 
sohn' to display the agility and 
tonal radiance of the strings in 
memorable fashion, and ended 
*. all with what ws undoubt- 
edly the world’s record speed 
jn the traversal of Berlioz’ ‘‘Ro- 
‘man Carnival.’? It drew cheers, 
too. | 

The orchestra is out of town| 
‘next week, returning Dec. 19 
for a Pension Fund Concert with 
David Oistrakh as soloist. ‘The 
regular series on Dec. 16 and 17 
finds Arthur Fiedler as guest 
conductor in a program of Fres- 
cobaldi, Beethoven and Kodaly. 
/Aldo Ciccolini will be soloist in 
Rachmaninoff’s Paganini Varia- 
‘tions. 


per liuto,” Mendelssohn’s “Ital- 
ian” Symphony, Berlioz’ *“Ro- 
man Carnival’ Overture, and a 
world premiére—Goffredo Pe- 
trassi’s Quinto Concerto per Or- 
chestra. The Petrassi work was 
commissioned by the Boston 
Symphony for its 75th anniver- 
sary. CS/%ew- 42/3/53 
But Mr. Munch opéned with 
none of these. In memory of Ar- 
thur Honegger, who passed on 
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last Sunday, he conducted the 
frst movement of Honegger's 
Fifth Symphony, a magnificent 
and stirring masterpiece. 

Honegger was unquestionably 
the greatest French composer ol 
our day. He recently wrote to 
Mr. Munch, saying “in you, 
Charles, whom I love as @ 
brother, I possess the surest and 
most faithful champion of my 
works.” 

oe 8 

Signor Petrassi’s Fifth Con- 
certo for Orchestra was indif- 
ferently received, though the 
listeners gave him an ovation 
when he shook hands with Mr. 
Munch. At a rehearsal Signor 
Petrassi shouted ‘“Bravi, bravi” 


j to the men afterward, and he'§ 
bencgy members of the press that | 
he had never heard his music | 


'so well played. 


; 


‘well nigh spotless, but the piece 


‘itself left one with conflicting | 


'emotions. Signor Petrassi is a 


The performance, true, was | 


| 
} 
j 


| deeply sincere composer, of that | 
there is no doubt, and his choice | 
of idiom—a modified and more | 


accessible 12-tone technique—is | 


quite acceptable. His idiom was 


‘not difficult’ to understand, but 
‘one was not always certain of! 


| what he wished to say, 
ieee See 


Listeners who are au courant 
| with Schonberg, Berg, and other 
_ successful j2-tonalists, are gen- 
‘tions. But Signor Petrassi’s work 
i'did not draw me into it; and 
'on the contrary, I was more in- 
| terested in tracing his eclectic 
| Style. . 
| There were many moments, 

for instance, when he gave an 
Impression of having composed 
‘un petit sacre du orintemps,” 
; one— that employed great re- 
| straint, economy, and good form. 
;And there were other times 
| when one caught. echoes of 
| “Wozzeck.” Certain episodes of 
ihis two-movement pie*e are 
| tonally ravishing, and there are 
sections that one can highly 
praise for rhythmic interest or 
clever instrumentation, 

But the total effect, repret- | 
tably, was not one of success. In | 
}an Interview last week Signor | 
| Petrassi spoke without heat con- | 
‘cerning two of his works pro- 
duced at La Scala in Milan— | 
‘one, an opera that was “un! 


‘erally aware of specific emo- | 


| 
| 


; 
’ 
’ 


buon fiasco,” and the other, 2 
ballet that was happily “senza 
fiasco’—no fiasco at all. His 
Quinto Concerto, too, may have 
been “senza fiasco” yesterday— 
perhaps it is too soon to say 
otherwise—but one can surely 
say that it was not “un buon 
ionfo.”’ 

tt the Petrassi work left the 
listeners floundering, at least 
they were on solid ground for 
Mr, Munch’s stunning performs 
ance of the Respighi Suite No. 1, 
arranged for orchestra from aye 
cient dances and arias for lute. 
The elegance of the Renaissance 
rose before our eyes. 

And there was no doubt as to 
where we stood with the Men- 
delssohn symphony, filled as it 
‘s with Italian sunshine, the 
sweetness of its fruit, the laugh- 
ter of its people. And “The 
Roman Carnival’ Overtuxe, 
‘what a dithyramb of fiery glory 
in praise of the Eternal City of 
‘ancient days! ! 

Perhaps Mr. Munch will pre- 
sent other salutes to other capi- 
‘tals and their related music, 
| It’s a good idea. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Salute to Rome” Includes 
New Concerto by Petrassi 


Globee 42/3/55" 


The Boston Symphony. Orchestra 


conducted by Charles Munch, gave the 


seventh program in its Friday, after- 
noon—~Saturday evening series at Sym- 
nhony Hall yesterday. The program 
was composed of music either about 
Italy or by Italian_ composers, as part 
- “the City of Boston’s “Salute to 
Rome.” The numbers were: Respighi: 
First Suite of Antique Dances and Airs 
for Lute: Goffredo Petrassi:, Fifth Con— 
certo for Orchestra (commissioned for 
the 75th Anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra; first perform- 
ance): Mendelssohn: “Italian” Sym— 
phony: Berlioz: ‘Roman Carnival” 
Overture. To the announced prose) 
was added, at the beginning, the_ first 
movement of Honegger’s Fifth Sym- 
phony in tribute to the late composer. 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 


Disque Francais, had informed 
‘Mr. Munch that the conductor 
and the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra had been awarded the 
award of the Academie for excel- 
lence in recording music. Hon- 
egger’s letter to Mr. Munch, re- 


printed in the program book, 


imay be considered in the light 


of its expressed affection to an 
old and dear friend, a message 
of farewell. 


Dedicated to KoussevitzKys 


More than any other Boston) Goffredo Petrassi is the first of 


Symphony concerts of the sea- 
son, thus far, the ones of this 
week have a special and cere- 
monial character, Most notably, 
the music all was chosen for its 
Italian origin or associations, as 


‘the foreign composers commis- 
‘sioned to write music for the 
'Boston Symphony’s 75th Anni- 
'versary, who has come to Boston 
‘to hear his music performed. This. 
‘chronicler was informed that 


'Petrassi had been very desirous 


the Orchestra’s contribution tO) to do so, but had not expected it 


ihe current “Salute to Rome.” | to be possible until, through the 
Mr. Munch added to the an-|generosity of Mark Bortman, he 


nounced program the first move- 
ment from Arthur Honegger’s 
Fifth Symphony as a memorial 
to the composer, who died Nov. 
27. 

There could have been no 
more suitable work for this 
memorial than the noble dirge 
of the last Symphony that Hon- 
egger composed. It is music of 
high purpose and _ seriousness, 
grave, eloquent and emotional. 
Mr. Munch’s tribute was more 
than a gesture to a colleague; it 
was heart-felt, for the two 
musicians were personal friends, 
Unfortunately, there were a few 
people who did not stop to think 


was invited as Mr. Bortman's 
guest. 

Petrassi’s work is the first Con- 
certo for Orchestra which he has 
written between 1933 and 1955. 
It is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 
It is a peculiar score in that its 
oftentimes cunningly tinted or- 
ichestration suggests romantic lean- 
‘ings, while its uses of the 12-tone 
isystem and its allusions to Stra- 
vinsky indicate a musical inteHect 
on the side of abstraction. | 
| Mr. Petrassi has made one un- 
|mistakable quotation from Stra- 
ivinsky that strikes me as odd in 
the year 1955, for it is right from 
ithose thumping string chords in 
the first fast section of “The Rite 
of Spring.” That iis rather old 


why the Honegger excerpt WaS|Stravinsky, but if Petrassi wished 


played, and who applauded at, 


its end. Mr. Munch properly left 
the stage without turning to face 
his audience, 

| Honegger’s death came with 
upsetting quickness after he, as 
co-president of the Academie du 


it so, who is to question him? The 
Italian composer treats the 12-tone 
style individually; there is dis- 
|sonance, much of it with a sharp 
icutting edge, but there is as much 
reassuring consonance. Of easily 


| perceptible melody there is not 
;much, ’ 
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last Sunday, he conducted the 
first movement otf Honegger's 
Fifth Symphony, a magnificent 
and stirring masterpiece. 

Honegger was unquestionably 
the greatest French composer ol 
our day. He recently wrote to 
Mr. Munch, saying “in you, 
Charles, whom I love as 4 
brother, I possess the surest ana 
most faithful champion of my 
works.” 
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Signor Petrassi’s Fifth Con- 
eerto for Orchestra was indif- 
ferently received, though the 
listeners gave him an ovation 
when he shook hands with Mr. 
Munch. At a rehearsal Signor 
Petrassi shouted “Bravi, bravi” 
‘to the men afterward, and he 


| told members of the press that. 
‘he had never heard his music | 


so well played. 


| The performance, true, was | 
well nigh spotless, but the piece | 
‘itself left one with conflicting | 
‘emotions. Signor Petrassi is a/ 


'deeply sincere composer, of that 
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| there is no doubt, and his choice | 
| of idiom—a modified and more | 
‘accessible 12-tone technique—is | 


‘quite acceptable. His idiom was 
‘not difficult to understand, but 


i'what he wished to say. 
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| Listeners who are au courant | 
| with Schonberg, Berg, and other | 
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successful i2-tonalists, are gen- 


‘erally aware of specific emo-: 


‘tions. But Signor Petrassi’s work 
i'did not draw me into it; and 
'on the contrary, I was more in- 
‘terested in tracing his eclectic 
' style. . 

| There were many moments, 
|for instance, when he gave an 
‘impression of having composed 
| “un petit sacre du brintemps,” 
‘one that employed great re- 
| straint, economy, and good form. 
i|And there were other times 
‘when one caught. echoes of 
'“Wozzeck.” Certain episodes of 
‘his two-movement piete are 
itonally ravishing, and there are 
sections that one can highly 
praise for rhythmic interest or 
|clever instrumentation. 


But the totai effect, regret- | 


tably, was not one of success. In 


lan interview last week Signor | 
| Petrassi spoke without heat con-| 
‘cerning two of his works pro-| 
duced at La Scala in Milan—'§ 
‘one, an opera that was “un '§ 


lone was not always certain oi 


buon fiasco,” and the other, & 
ballet that was happily “senza 
fiasco”—no fiasco at all. His 
Quinto Concerto, too, may have 
been “senza fiasco” yesterday— 
perhaps it is too soon to say 
otherwise—but one can surely 
say that it was not “un buon 
ionfo.” 

ae the Petrassi work left the 
listeners floundering, at least 
they were on solid ground for 
Mr. Munch’s stunning perform- 
ance of the Respighi Suite No. 1, 
arranged for orchestra from ane 
eient dances and arias for lute. 
The elegance of the Renaissance 
rose before our eyes. 

And there was no doubt as to 
where we stood with the Men-~ 
delssohn symphony, filled as it 
‘s with Italian sunshine, the 
sweetness of its fruit, the laugh- 
‘ey of its people. Ana “The 
Roman Carnival” Overtuke, 
what a dithyramb of fiery glory 
in praise of the Eternal City 0o1 

‘ancient days! | 7 

Perheos Mr. Munch will pre- 
sent other salutes to other Capl- 
‘tals and their related music. 


‘Its a gooa 10e€a. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


“Salute to Rome” Includes 


> 

New Concerto by Petrassi 
Glepe 42/38/55" 

The Boston | Symphony. Orchestra, Disque Francais, had informed 

conducted by Charles Munch, gave the ; 


feventh program in its Friday, after-| Mr. Munch that the conductor 
noon—Saturday evening series at Sym-| , , 
ohony Hall yesterday. The program |and the Boston Symphony 


as composed of music either about sty © > , 
, composed of music either about/Orchestra had been awarded the 


: , City (of Boston’s “Salute tojaward of the Academie for excel- 
Pies Suite, of, AnRquS, Denote Ine a ee cites i> bin Munch, re. 
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was added, at the beginning, the frstiold and dear friend, a message 
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phony in tribute to the late composer. | OL arewell, 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
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More than any other Boston! @Gopfredo Petrassi is the first of 
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son, thus far, the ones of this\sioned to write music for the 
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Mr. Munch added to the an-|generosity of Mark Bortman, he 
nounced program the first move-|was invited as Mr. Bortman‘s 
ment from Arthur Honegger’s|suest. | 
Fifth Symphony as a memorial] Petrassi’s work is the first Con- 
to the composer, who died Noy.|Certo for Orchestra jwhich he has 
97 | written between 1933 and 1950. 
alia ‘It is dedicated to the memory of 

There could have been nO|Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 
more suitable work for this/It is a peculiar score in that its 
memorial than the noble dirge|oftentimes cunningly tinted or- 
of the last Symphony that Hon-/|chestration suggests romantic lean- 
egger composed. It is music of ;!98S, while its uses of the 12-tone 
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Dedicated to KoussevitzKys 





The first movement is the more’ 
arresting, for the second seems a 
repetition of what has gone be- 
fore, becomes a little wandering, 
and peters out toward the end. 
Perhaps the answer is that, like 
many another piece written for a 
specific occasion, the ideas had to 
be urged along by the composer, 
instead of the other way around, 


Berlioz Finish Blazes 


_ In any event, it has been a priv- 
ilege to hear this new work by an 
eminent Italian artist. In response 
to Mr. Munch’s gesture, Mr. Pe-. 
trassi approached the stage twice, 
shook hands with Mr. Munch, and, 
joy beaming out of his face, re- 
turned to his place and stood ap- 
plauding conductor and orchestra. 

Very good it was to hear Res- 


‘pighi’s animated and sweetly-fla-. 


vored transcriptions of the quaint 
‘old lute pieces. The Mendelssohn 
Symphony, played heartily, was 
delightful, as always, and the Ber- 
‘lioz Overture ended the afternoon 
in a five-alarm ‘excitement of or- 
chestral colors and brilliance. Mr. 
Munch and the orchestra, from 
first to last, were in their very 
ibest form, which is to say they 
ishowed a dazzling virtuosity. 

The concert will be repeated to- 
night at 8:30. Next week the or- 
chestra will be out of town. Upon 
their return, the Dec. 16 and 17 
concerts will be conducted by Ar- 
thur Fiedler. He will present 
Kindler’s transcription of a ‘Toc- 
cata by Frescobaldi; Beethoven’s 
‘Eighth Symphony; Rachmaninof?’s 
‘Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, 
with Aldo Ciccolini as piano solo- 
ist, and Dances of Galanta by 
Kodaly, 


ARTHUR} 

Pops, will 
Orchestra : 
Saturday evening. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 
ee 


Eighth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 16, at 2:15 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17, al 8:30 o’clock 


ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 


FRESCOBALDI 


(First performance at these concerts) 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 


I. Allegro vivace e con brio 
II. Allegretto scherzando 
III. Tempo di menuetto 
IV. Allegro vivace 


INTERMISSION 


Fiedler Conducts 
Symphony 
This Week 


Arthur Fiedler will conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as 
guest at the next pair of concerts 
in Symphony Hall on Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening, like- 
wise the second concert of the Sun- 


day afternoon series on Dec. 18, 
and the concert in the esday 
evening series, Dec. 20. 

The soloist at each of these con- 
certs will be Aldo Ciccolini, who 
will appear in Rachmaninoft’s 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Pagani- 
ni, for piano and orchestra. . 

Mr. Fiedler, whose program will | 
be the same for each concert, will, 
begin with the Toccata of Fres-| 
cobaldi as orchestrated by Hans’ 
Kindler and also will present 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, and 
Kodaly’s Dances of Galanta. 


Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, 
for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 


RACHMANINOFF 


Dances of Galanta 


(First performance at these concerts) 


SOLOIST 
ALDO CICCOLINI 


Mr. Ciccotini plays the Baldwin Piano 
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The first movement is the more 
arresting, for the second seems a 
repetition of what has gone be- at Pg Be | : 
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Perhaps the answer is that, like ge % he 
many another piece written for a 
specific occasion, the ideas had to 
be urged along by the composer, 
instead of the other way around, 


Eighth Program 


Berlioz Finish Blazes 


In any event, it has been a priv- 
ilege to hear this new work by an 
eminent Italian artist. In response 
to Mr. Munch’s gesture, Mr. Pe- Mi Mes, He ies Se om ! | ic 
trassi approached the stage twice, i ee 3 (ae AY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 10, at 2:1 o’CLOCR 
shook hands with Mr. Munch, and, apne. eX ee. | FRID: 3 
joy beaming out of his face, re- OR Bs : | 
turned to his place and stood ap- ae i | . | ites 
plauding conductor and orchestra. Roos: Bae eh aaie mere | : SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 17, at 8:30 0 clock 
Very good it was to hear Res- : ag : 
pighi’s animated and sweetly-fla- i 
‘vored transcriptions of the quaint 
old lute pieces. The Mendelssohn 
Symphony, played heartily, was| : ay saa ie | 
delightful, as always, and the Ber-| ake | ™ ee ) | 
‘lioz Overture ended the afternoon ; | a “— 
in a five-alarm excitement of or- | 
chestral colors and brilliance. Mr. Re ge 7 | Soe. | 
Munch and the orchestra, from| (aan : ? 2 | | 
first to iast, were in their very ee | in 
best form, which is to say they 
showed a dazzling virtuosity. Wes . LEGS 
The concert will be repeated to- may POS Rast i 
night at 8:30. Next week the vt ie renee Fe. ee eke 
ichestra will be out of town. Upon apie nis. -- ctor oO 
‘their return, the Dec. 16 and 17) ARTHUR FIEDLER, famed conduct¢ . ara 
concerts will be conducted by Ar-| . Boston sympnon} \llecro vivace e con brio 
thur Fiedler. He _ will present| Pops, will be guest conductor of the , n and | pret schaveaniio 
Kindler’s transcription of a ‘Toc-! | riday aiternoo a. ' a 
cata by Frescobaldi: Beethoven’s Orchestra at Symphony Hall next j d Tempo di menuetto 
Eighth Symphony; Rachmaninofi’s . a een 
Riaceods iy | tip of ecatial Saturday evening. . Allegro vivace 
with Aldo Ciccolini as piano solo- | i ied 


ist, and Dances of Galanta by' 


| 


Kodaly, | a z 
Fiedle: Conducts RACHMANINOFF Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, 
: einai cteacinali ate i ; ‘chestra, Op. 42 
Symphony : for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 


This Week 


Arthur Fiedler will cond 
Boston Symphony Orchestra as (First performance at these concerts) 
suest at the next pair of concerts | 


ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor 


FRESCOBALDI 
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ston 
f the Bo BEETHOVEN 


INTERMISSION 


: Gert ances of Galanta 
uct the KODALY Dances oO 


in Symphony Hall on Friday afier- 
noon and Saturday evening, like- a 
wise the second concert of the Sun- Lois a 
dav afternoon series on Dec. 15, | ALDO CICCOLINI 
and the concert in the Tuesday 
evening series, Dec. 9(), 

The soloist at each of these con- 
eerts will be Aldo Ciccolinl, who 
will appear in Rachmaninoft's 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganl- 
ni. for piano and orchestra. | 

Mr. Fiedler, whose program will 
be the same for each concert, will 
begin with the Toccata of Fres- 
eobaldi as orchestrated by Hans 
Kindler and also will present 
Beethoven's Eighth Symphony, and 
Kodaly’s Dances of Galanta. 


Mr. CiccoLini plays the Baldwin Piano 


eee 





ALDO CICCOLINI 


Born in Naples, Italy, August 15, 1925, Aldo Ciccolini studied at the 
Naples Conservatory, graduating in 1940, and made his début in 1942 
at the Teatro San Carlo. His career was delayed by the war conditions 
until 1947, when he played in various European cities. In 1949 he took 
the first prize in the Marguerite Long—Jacques Thibaud contest in 
Paris. It was in 1950 that he first crossed the Atlantic, appearing 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on December 15-16 of that year. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER was born in Boston, December 17, 1894, the 
son of Emanuel Fiedler, who was a violinist in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra from 1885 until 1910 and likewise a member of the original 
Kneisel Quartet. His son obtained his principal musical education 
at the Hochschule in Berlin. He became a member of this Orchestra 
in 1915, playing violin and later viola. He organized the Boston 
Sinfonietta in 1927 and in 1929 the Esplanade Concerts which under 
his direction have attained their well-known civic importance. It was 
in the summer of 1930 that he became the conductor of the Boston 
Pops Orchestra. Since 1953, he has travelled across the country each 
winter with a “Boston Pops ‘Tour Orchestra,” recruited for the pur- 
pose. He has on many occasions prepared choruses for performances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Fiedler has conducted 
innumerable symphony orchestras as guest, notably the series of con- 
certs for the San Francisco Art Commission each summer since 1950, 
and most recently the Orchestra of Honolulu, which he conducted 
on November 9. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fiedler Guest Conductor 


Toccata 

Hans. 

time at these concerts); 

eg a fighth ymphony;: Rach- 
; apsody on a eme oO 
Paganini (Aldo Ciccolini, piano soloist); 


aly: Dances of Galanta (first time 
at these concerts) 


By CYRUS DURGIN © 


Let us salute Arthur Fiedler 
upon two counts this morning: his 
excellent guest conducting of: the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday, and the fact that today 
is his 61st birthday. 


Since he founded the Esplanade 
Concerts ‘in 1929; and became di- 
rector of the Boston Pops in 1930, 
Mr. Fiedler has become a conduc- 
tor of international renown. He 
has guested and toured all over 
this country, and Surely his 


frecords with the Boston “Pops 


have circulated wherever there are 
phonographs to play them. For 
some years now, he has been a 
much bigger musician than some, | 
perhaps, in this vicinity have 
realized. It was later than high 


time he was invited to conduct as 


guest of the Boston Symphony. 
Now that he has done so, let us 


— it will become annual 
pleasure. / 2 

In the bal CF ra and 
Kodaly, Mr. Fiedler introduced: 
two substantial and ‘enjoyable 
scores to the repertory of Boston’s 
orchestra. Each has received due 
attention, in the past, from record- 
ing artists. As they were done 
yesterday by a superfine orchestra 
they sounded better than ever. 
Kodaly’s Hungarian gypsy dances 


from the town of Galanta, between 
‘Vienna and Budapest, are a re- 


markably fresh and brillian treat- 
ment of old Magyar gypsy tunes. 
The orchestration is often virtuoso, 
complex and ornamented, but 
never so elaborated as to smother 
the melodies. Those sound forth, 
in all the proverbial infectious 
rhythms of the Hungarians, with 
an earthy, irresistible vigor. 
The several clarinet solos were 


jplayed with a wonderful singing 


quality, and splendid mastery of 
the instrument, by the Boston 
Symphony’s distinguished _ first 


clarinetist, Gino Cioffi. Most de- 
servedly, Mr. Cioffi was bidden by 
Mr. Fiedler to take solo bows. © 


Some Proper “Schmalz” — 


“Between the live, compact, 
blended and “un-fussed” tone of 
the orchestra, and the sight of 
Mr. Fiedler’s spare, dominating 


and expert baton technic, it was| 


plain we were enjoying the work 
\of a most able conductor. It is 
‘Mr. Fiedler’s nature to play music 
“straight,” all within the style of 
the composer at hand, but never 
with any fussing over extremely 
subtle nuances. Accordingly, all 
‘was healthy and ‘vigorous yester- 
day, but not coarse. I suspect he 
personally does not care for what 
is known as “schmalz,” but when 
it came, in the celebrated melody 
of the 18th variation of the Rach- 
maninoff Rhapsody, Mr. Fiedler 
bade the orchestra give it the 
works; And they did. 

The Beethoven Symphony went 
‘Superbly, light and. rippling, and’ 
with an even, unforced rhythm 
which it deserves and does not 
always get. Nor did Mr. Fiedler 
try to shrink the F major Sym- 
phony down into 18th Century 
expressive scale. The flowing, 
tuneful quality. of this music is a 
little deceptive: while it is, com- 
‘paratively, a “small” symphony, it 
is not echoed Mozart or Haydn, 
but full-grown Beethoven, at 44, 
a decade after he had penned the 
“Eroica.” Thus Mr. Fiedler made 
it sound. 

Every measure of Rachmaninof?’s 
Rhapsody upon the theme of Pag- 
anini’s 24th violin Caprice, was 
sheer pleasure. The performance 
in toto was clear and balanced, 
a long line of musical motion, de- 
tails all in place but kept in their 
place and not permitted to dis- 
tort the contours of the score as 
a whole. I heard a good deal more 
orchestral background work yes- 
terday than ever [ had before 
with the Rhapsody. 

Mr. Ciccolini, a well-rounded 
pianist, was as successful with 
Rachmaninoff as he: had been with 
Tchaikovsky and Beethoven at his 
previous appearances with the 
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ALDO CICCOLINI 


Born in Naples, Italy, August 15, 1925, Aldo Ciccolini studied at the 
Naples Conservatory, graduating in 1940, and made his début in 1942 
at the Teatro San Carlo. His career was delayed by the war conditions 
until 1947, when he played in various European cities. In 1949 he took 


the first prize in the Marguerite Long—Jacques Thibaud contest in 


Paris. It was in 1950 that he first crossed the Atlantic, appearing 


with the Boston Symphony Orchestra on December 15-16 of that year. 


ARTHUR FIEDLER was born in Boston, December 17, 1894, the 
son of Emanuel Fiedler, who was a violinist in the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra from 1885 until 1910 and likewise a member of the original 
Kneisel Quartet. His son obtained his principal musical education 
at the Hochschule in Berlin. He became a member of this Orchestra 
In 1915, playing violin and later viola. He organized the Boston 
Sinfonietta in 1927 and in 1929 the Esplanade Concerts which under 
his direction have attained their well-known civic importance. It was 
in the summer of 1930 that he became the conductor of the Boston 
Pops Orchestra. Since 1953, he has travelled across the country each 
winter with a “Boston Pops Tour Orchestra,” recruited for the pur- 
pose. He has on many occasions prepared choruses for performances 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Fiedler has conducted 
innumerable symphony orchestras as guest, notably the series of con- 
certs lor the San Francisco Art Commission each summer since 1950, 
and most recently the Orchestra of Honolulu, which he conducted 
on November 20. 


TT om ne 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Fiedler Guest Conductor 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave 
at Symphony Hall, yesterday afternoon 
the eighth program in the “regular”; 
Friday-Saturday series. Arthur Fied-} 
ler was guest conductor in the follow- 
Ing program: Frescobaldi: Toccata 
(freely transcribed for orchestra by Hans 
Kindler; first_time at these concerts); 
Beethoven: Eighth Symphony; Rach- 
maninoff; Rhapsody on a Theme of 
Paganini (Aldo Ciccolini, piano soloist); 
Kodaly: Dances of Galanta (first time 
at these concerts) 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


| 

| Let us salute Arthur Fiedler 
‘upon two counts this morning: his| 
excellent guest conducting of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday, and the fact that today 
lis his 61st birthday. | 


__ Since he founded the Esplanade 
‘Concerts in 1929, and became di- 
‘rector of the Boston Pops in 1930, 
‘Mr. Fiedler has become a conduc- 
tor of international renown. He} 
‘has guested and toured all over 
‘this country, and surely his 
‘records with the Boston — Pops 
\have circulated wherever there are| 
‘iphonographs to play them. For 
‘Some years now, he has been a 
much bigger musician than some, 
‘perhaps, in this vicinity have 
realized. It was later than high 
time he was invited to conduct as 
guest of the Boston Symphony. 
Now that he has done so, let us 
hope it will ,become gn annual 


pleasure. {2 / 4k 

In the bE Pedscobeiai and 
Kodaly, Mr. Fiedler introduced 
two substantial and enjoyable 
scores to the repertory of Boston’s 
orchestra. Each has received due 
attention, in the past, from record- 
ing artists. As they were done 
yesterday by a superfine orchestra 
they sounded better than ever. 
Kodaly’s Hungarian gypsy dances 
from the town of Galanta, between 
Vienna and Budapest, are a re- 
‘markably fresh and brillian treat- 
ment of old Magyar gypsy tunes. 
The orchestration is often virtuoso. 
complex and ornamented, but 
never so elaborated as to smother 
the melodies. Those sound forth, 
in all the proverbial infectious 
rhythms of the Hungarians, with 
an earthy, irresistible vigor. 
| The several clarinet solos were 
played with a wonderful singing 
quality, and splendid mastery of 
the instrument, by the Boston 
Symphony’s’ distinguished _ first 


clarinetist, Gino Cioffi. Most de- 
servedly, Mr. Cioffi was bidden by 
Mr. Fiedler to take solo bows, 


Some Proper “Schmalz” 


Between the live, compact, 
‘blended and “un-fussed” tone of 
the orchestra, and the sight of 
Mr. Fiedler’s spare, dominating 
and expert baton technic, it was 
plain we were enjoying the work 
of a most able conductor. It is 
Mr. Fiedler’s nature to play music 
“straight,” all within the style of 
the composer at hand, but never 
with any fussing over extremely 
subtle nuances. Accordingly, all 
was healthy and vigorous yester- 
day, but not coarse. I suspect he 
personally does not care for what 
is known as “schmalz,” but when 
it came, in the celebrated melody 
of the 18th variation of the Rach- 
maninoff Rhapsody, Mr. Fiedler 
bade the orchestra give it the 
works. And they did. 

The Beethoven Symphony went 
Superbly, light and rippling, and 
with an even, unforced rhythm 
which it deserves and does not 
always get. Nor did Mr. Fiedler 
try to shrink the F major Sym- 
phony down into 18th Century 
expressive scale, The flowing, 
tuneful quality of this music is a 
little deceptive: while it is, com- 
paratively, a “small” symphony, it 
iis not echoed Mozart or Haydn. 
‘but full-grown Beethoven, at 44, 
a decade after he had penned the 
“Eroica.” Thus Mr. Fiedler made 
it sound, 

Every measure of Rachmaninof!'s 
Rhapsody upon the theme of Pag- 
anini’s 24th violin Caprice, was 
sheer pleasure. The performance 
in toto was clear and balanced, 
a long line of musical motion, de- 
tails all in place but kept in their 
place and not permitted to dis- 
‘tort the contours of the score as 
a whole. I heard a good deal more 
orchestral background work ves- 
iterday than ever [ had _ before 
with the Rhapsody. 

Mr. Ciccolini, a well-rounded 
‘pianist, was as successful with 
|Rachmaninoff as he had been with 
Tchaikovsky and Beethoven at his 
previous appearances with the 





Boston Sympnony. | like nis way 
of playing immensely, because it is 
crisp and clean, spirited, whole-| 
somely rhythmed and very “sing- 
ing” in sound and phrasing. This 
is genuine music-making, honest 
and with modesty behind the bril- 
liance. He. Mr. Fiedler and the 
orchestra all were roundly ap-| 
plauded. 

The concert will be repeated at 
8:30 tonight. Next week Charles 
Munch will return, to give us the 
Sinfonia and Chorale from Bach's 
Christmas Oratorio: Mozart's 
“Haffner” Svmphony (K. 385). and 
itwo pieces bv Sibelius, the Violin 
‘Concerto with Richard Burgin as 
‘soloist, and the Seventh Svm- 
phony. N. B.: The evening concert 
next week will be on Thursday, to 
leave Christmas Eve free for pub- 
lic and musicians. 


Musie 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 
After 26 years of directing 
the Boston “Pops,” after years 
of leading the field in the re- 
cording of the ‘light-classic’ 
repertory, after a distinguished 
career aS guest-conductor of 


| 


nearly every major and minor 
orchestra in the country, after 
several cross-country tours with 
the Boston. “Pops” Tour Or- 
chestra, and many years after 
his name became synonymous 
with symphony conductor in the 
popular mind, Arthur Fiedler 
has finally been asked to con- 
duct the Boston Symphony in 
its winter series, an invitation 
long overdue, Only once before 
has he been on the podium for 
a Boston Symphony concert, a 
pinch-hit job in the Tuesday 
evening series some time ago. 

His program yesterday after- 
noon was. well chosen and 
splendidly played. Frescobaldi’s 
Toccata, transcribed by Hans 
Kindler, and Kodaly’s “Dances 
of Galanta” received their first 
performance at these concerts; 
Beethoven’s Eighth Symphony 
and Rachmaninoff's Rhapsody 
on a Theme of Paganini rounded 
out the bill. 26 A~/7 3S 

Our orchestra never ceases to 
amaze for its ability to give ex- 
actly what the conductor de- 
mands, and Mr. Fiedler asked 
for that wonderful old Kousse- 
vitsky tone and got it. So start- 
ling was this rich, gorgeous 
sound, coming after we have 
grown accustomed to the glassy, 
brassy brillance Mr. Munch 
fancies, that I bolted nearly out 
of my seat with surprised de- 
light at the sonorous opening 
of the Frescobaldi. 

The Beethoven, a_ good-na- 
tured, unpretentious symphony, 
was crisp, the string players 
obviously tickled with an oppor- 
tunity to give forceful, unfussy 
attack to the phrases, 

Aldo Ciccolini’s sparkling 
piano part added just the right 
amount of dash to Rachmanin- 
off’s luxuriant orchestration in 
the Rhapsody. Here Mr. Fiedler 
did not allow the score to fall 


‘into cheap sentimentality but 


kept it moving briskly and tune 
fully, 


MUSIC 


Symphony Concert | 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
‘Arthur Fiedler conducting, gave _ the 
‘eighth program of the 75th season in 


| Symphony Hall _yvesterday_ afternoon, 
The soloist was Aldo Ciccolini, pianist. 


The program: $a 

. Frescobaldi-Kindler 
. 93 Beethoven 
‘Rhapsody 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Arthur Fiedler’s debut con-| 


ducting a regular concert of the! 


Boston Symphony, a debut many: 
years overdue, was of much in- 
‘terest yesterday afternoon as he 
led the orchestra, with which he 
has been associated for 40 years, 
in an attractive and satisfying 
program. LAs fA/JIT/V 
| Mr. Fiedler’s stylé, dériving 
‘more from Monteux than any- 
one else, is that of the musician- 
leader. He has a remarkably 
bold and clear beat; he knows 
iwhere he is every second and 
where everyone else is, too. His 
cues are fleet and exact; the 
musicians at no time need fear 
he will fail them or do some- 
thing unexpected or in a way 
differing from the details worked 
‘out at rehearsal. He is steady 
and wonderfully secure and he 
has a highly developed capacity 
for discerning the musical archi- 
tecture of the works he per- 
forms. 


Made It Stunning 
A case in point was certainly 
his Beethoven, which he did yes- 


terday meticulously. But he also 
caught the inner excitement ol 


the long development of the first: 
movement and made it stunning. ! 


‘Actually the whole thing went 


especially well: all the details, 
were clear, the balances perfect, | 


the tonal sheen glowing and 
warm. If it may be said that 
Mr. Fiedler has not the spark 
lof the great temperament and 


|that he doesn’t often rise to the 
sweeping passion of some others, 


' 


the same may be said of Mon-| 


‘teux himself. Both are masters’ 


‘ 


of the orchestra and both let the 
music speak for itself. It is their 
mission to Jet it do so, their role 
being that of the flawless leader 
rather than that of the inter- 
pretative fireman. 

Mr. Fiedler was fortunate to 
have on his program the return 
engagement of Aldo Ciccolini, a 
30-year old Italian pianist who 
made a brilliant debut with the 
orchestra five years ago. A slim, 
good looking young man with a| 
big technical apparatus and a 
high degree of musicianship, he 
played Rachmaninoff’s familiar 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paga- 
nini with great elan. In the more 
lyrical phases, as in the famous 
18th variation of recent hit pa- 
rade honor, he displayed a warm 
poetic feeling, but his was essen-, 
tially a dynamic approach, and| 
he won protracted applause. Mr.) 
Fiedler, who has probably ac- 
‘companied more soloists than 
lany other living conductor and 
[knows their every strength and 
Iweakness, provided the young 
‘nianist with a brilliant orches- 
‘tral background. 
| The two outer works on the 
program were not any too sub- 
stantial but both were pleasant 
novelities—and Fiedler has 
always had a flair for unearth- 
‘ing those, The Frescobaldi ‘Toc- 
cata, in a sonorous, organ-like 
orchestra setting by Hans Kind- 
ler, begins with a grave intro- 
duction, the ensuing toccata it- 
self darting from one voice to 
ithe other in a striking and vig- 


} 
i 


| Crous counterpoint. Although 


(Mr. Fiedler has often done it 
at the Pops, this was its first 





appearance on pew ae: 

Also first on these progra 
was Kodaly’s Dances of Gal- SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON 
gnta, a folksy assortment. of | 
gypsy songs and dances of the 
cemposer’s native Hungary. It 
ig colorful music, now with long 
instrumental mapas tt of — : 
‘most typical Magyar character, : : 
‘again in quick, ‘nervous move-, NN, anth Program 
ments for the whole orchestra. ia 
J think I tired of it a little be- | 2 
fere it was over, but it was 
nleasant to hear it in Mr, Fied-: 
.er’s energetic style. 

Richard Burgin will be the : 
soloist in Sibelius’ Violin Con- . | 3 
MO trek et the Gannten’e 7 THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, at 8:30 o'clock 
%0th birthday with his Seventh . 7 
fy aie eiihints and eikat freon | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 23, al 2:15 O clock 
Pach’s Christmas Cantata and 
Mozart's Haffner Symphony, 


° NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


A BRITISH VIEW OF | 
ee eee 7 Sinfonia and Chorale from the “Christmas Oratorio” 


Through recordings the Pops and their 
conductor have become known in many 
parts of the world. In the British maga- 
zine, The Gramophone, W. A. Chislett 
remarks on “Mr. Fiedler’s untiring and 
successful efforts to bridge the gap be- 
tween the trivial in music and the 
‘classics’. No one can have led more 
people in America to a genuine appre- 
ciation of music than he. They also | Symphony No. 7, in One Movement, Op. 105 
afford a welcome opportunity of con- 4 ats y 
gratulating Mr. Fiedler (and also his | 
native city of Boston) on his twenty- ; INTERMISSION 
five years of conductorship of the Bos- 
ton Promenade Orchestra. He joined 
the Boston Promenade Orchestra in : SIBELIUS 
1915 at the age of twenty-one and for gg 
fifteen years played in the second violin ‘2 I. Allegro mnanersto 
and viola sections respectively. He also ge Il. Adagio di molto 
played the celesta, piano and organ as Ee Hi. Allegro we mop. tanto 
required. In 1930 he was appointed to 
conduct the Boston Promenade Orches- ' SOLOIST 
tra in their Symphony Hall popular : 
concerts and there he still remains — RICHARD BURGIN 
and long may he continue to reign. The —$———— 
Promenade Orchestra consists of about | 
85 members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.” 


Symphony in D major, “Haffner,” No. 35 (K. 385) 


Allegro con spirito 
Andante 

Menuetto 

Finale: Presto 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D minor, Op. 47 





lappearance on these programs. 
Also first on these programs | 7 
was Kodaly’s Dances of Gal- : SHVENTY-FIFTH SEASON 
lanta, a foiksy assortment of 
‘gypsy songs and dances of the 
icemposer’s native Hungary. It 
is colorful music, now with long 
‘instrumental cadenzas of the 
‘most typical Magyar character, : : 
again in quick, nervous move- Ninth rogram 
ments for the whole orchestra. 
J think I tired of it a little be- 
fcre it was over, but it was 
nHnleasant to hear it in Mr. Fied- 
.er’s energetic style. 
Richard Burgin will be the 
soloist in Sibelius’ Violin Con- 
‘er x ‘eek. Mr. WN . ; . , — ise ; 
static oheliving the situs THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 22, al 8:30 o'clock 
96th birthday with his Seventh 
Symphony. Also on the program E : it eee 
is the Sinfonia and Choral Fam : FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 23, al 2:15 O clock 
Pach’s Christmas Cantata and 
Mozart's Haffner Symphony, 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 
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A BRITISH VIEW OF 
ARTHUR FIEDLER 


Through recordings the Pops and their 
conductor have become known in many 
parts of the world. In the British maga- 
zine, The Gramophone, W. A. Chislett MOzaRT 
remarks on “Mr. Fiedler’s untiring and 
successful efforts to bridge the gap be- 
tween the trivial in music and the 
‘classics’. No one can have led more 
people in America to a genuine appre- : 
ciation of music than he. They also , | | 
afford a welcome opportunity ie eal : oe) an ae ee Symphony No. 7, in One Movement, Op. 105 
gratulating Mr. Fiedler (and also his 
native city of Boston) on his twenty- ) INTERMISSION 
five years of conductorship of the Bos- 
ton Promenade Orchestra. He joined 
the Boston Promenade Orchestra in a SIBELIUS 
1915 at the age of twenty-one and for | ieee 
fifteen years played in the second violin ; Allegro ongsgevaie 
and viola sections respectively. He also | Il. Adagio di molto 
played the celesta, piano and organ as Lik, Allegro ma non tanto 
required. In 1930 he was appointed to : 
conduct the Boston Promenade Orches- | SOLOIST 
tra in their Symphony Hall popular 
concerts and there he still remains — : RICHARD BURGIN 
and long may he continue to reign. The : 
Promenade Orchestra consists of about 
85 members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra.”’ 
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BACH Sinfonia and Chorale trom the “Christmas Oratorio 


Allegro con spirito 
Andante 

Menuetto 

Finale: Presto 


Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D minor, Op. 47 
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|‘ face—looking ahead to Dec. 25) 


Munch Conducting, Burgin Set niet 


Harold Rogers that the Finns would applaud 
. |him as heartily as did his col- 

For the Boston Symphony's | jeagues and his listeners yester- 
concerts this week Charles|day afternoon. His tone was 
Munch’s program wore a Janus | songful and glowing; his way 


; 


By 


/heartwarming. C$)4/2> 


pee ae f3~ 
with Bach’s Sinfonia and Cho- | Mr. Munch’s nei Sj. 


‘yale from the Christmas Ora- | belius differs from Koussevitz- 


Sibelius works Mr. 
conducted since coming to Bos- | 


torio and looking back to Dec. 8, | Ky’s in that it is more dry, but 


the y0th voisagesaeke tied of Jean keeping with the way that Finn- 
Sibelius, with the Seventh Sym- Ls 


| 


phony and the Violin Concerto. | 

Other than the tone poem | 
“Finlandia,” these were the first 
Munch has | 


By TUCKER KEISER 


ton. Although he has indicated 
in interviews that he is not. 
specially interested in this com-_— 
poser (as few Frenchmen are), 
he nevertheless gave us devoted 
‘readings yesterday that would 
surely appeal to the Finns them- 
selves. 

These were no routine tra- 
versals, as one might expect 
from an unsympathetic conduc- 
tor. They were dedicated, and 
one felt that he responded cor- 
rectly and intensely to their vast 
Nordic spirit. One hopes that | 
now he will be willing to essay | 
some of Sibelius’s other monu- | 
mental masterpieces. | 

The soloist was Richard Bur- | 
gin, the orchestra’s concertmas- 
ter and associate conductor. He 


long 


several series. 
Munch 


brooding, 
'—something that might be called 


with the Adagio was especially | 


a magnificent loneliness. 
Between the Bach and the 
Sibelius Mr. Munch gave us a 
prismatic reading of the Mozart 
“Haffner” Symphony. In the 
Bach we heard two oboi d’amore 


for that reason it is more in|and two English horns, singing 
| responses as a quartet. 


Three events by the Bostor 
Symphony Orchestra in the 10 
days prior to Christmas can be 
considered the most rewarding 
Yuletide present we have re- 
ceived musically in many years. 
They are so extraordinary that 
I feel Christmas ’55 may live 
in pleasurable memory. 

First, there was the spectacu- 
lar Pension Fund concert with 
Oistrakh as soloist. The follow- 


ing afternoon Arthur Fiedler 
rather belatedly conducted the 
first of five performances in the 
And third, Mr. 
included the Sibelius 


Afghanistan. 
" who love order and labels above 


.. |) all else in their art, hi Te 
ish conductors play this music, |) , his music is 


They prefer an attitude that is | 
introspective, austere ; 
straint. 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


as well-known as the Hit Pa- 
rade’s “Love and Marriage” in 
To Frenchmen 


formless, His style is ruggedly 
personal, lacking French re- 


Therefore, Mr. Munchis to 
be commended highly for put- 
ting aside personal tastes in 
preparing two difficult scores 


for his listeners because they’ 


love the musie and look forward 
to hearing it. 


Arthur Fiedler’s Debut 


Fiedler’s debut in the winter 
series is long overdue for rea- 
sons listed in these columns be- 
fore. His concert was beautifully 
performed, tonally mostalgic, 
and interestingly put together, 

Locally, at least, Mr. Fiedler 
is associated with the lighter 
repertory, though a casual look 
through old “Pops” programs 
reveals a_ surprisingly large 
amount of music by the so- 
called ‘old masters.” He felt 
that his Symphony program 
should not deviate radically 
from his accustomed path yet 
must contain substance. 


Consequently, he opened with 
a broad reading of Frescobaldi’s 
Toccata in the Kindler arrange- 
ment, turned in a crisply articu- 
late performance of Beethoven’s 
Eighth Symphony, captivated 
the ear with Rachmaninoff’s 
lushly orchestrated Rhapsody 
on a Theme by Paganini, and 
ended with a blaze of “Pops” 
glory by giving the first per- 
formance at these concerts of 
Kodaly’s Dances of Galanta. 

The Pension Fund concert 
found Oistrakh playing with 
the orchestra only one week 
after his sensational debut in 
Symphony Hall. For my money 
he is the foremost fiddler to- 
day, embodying a technique as 
good as if not superior to that 
of Heifetz, the poetry of 
Kreisler, and the scholarship 
of Szigeti. . Wa S| 

His performance of and Mr. 
Munch's accompaniment to 
Mozart’s Violin Concerto in A 
major and Brahms’ Concerto 
takes its place alongside such 
Stirring events as Bernstein’s 
first Boston reading of Mahler’s 
Second (‘Resurrection’) Sym- 
Phony, Munch’s “The Damna- 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Seventh Symphony and Violin 
'Concerto in this week end pair 
‘of concerts. 

Taking them in reverse, let’s 
| consider Munch and Sibelius. At 
a press conference some time 
ago, our conductor said in effect 


plaved the concerto three times 
under Koussevitzky, his last 
performance being 21 years ago. 
While attending the Sibelius 
Festival in Helsinki I heard it 
done by one of our leading 
American violinists: and al- 
| though the Finns were impressed that he was totally out of sym- 
by his technical facility, they pathy with music of the Finnish 
| were not’ too pleased with the | 


| 3 composer. In England, parts of 
-pertormance. It was not played ; Seventh Symphony, Violin Concerto| 
| ote sald according to the way | Germany, and the United (Richard Burgin, soloist). | 


they were used to hearing it. States, Sibelius has been very ary a | 
Mr. Burgin may have had a_/| popular and his works have he- | Ry CYRUS DURGIN . 

few technical difficulties along | come staples in our symphonic Taken all in all, and by sub- 

the way, but his concept of the diet for a long time. stance as well aS performance, the 

work transcended _ his _per- In France, the cultural home Boston Symphony Orchestra ha: 


: anc id it s ‘tai Stun given this week one of its more, 
formance, and it seems Certain of Mr. Munch, Sibelius is about notable programs of the season 


thus far. In a sense of musical 
news, the outstanding portion was 


Sibelius Concerto With Burgin 


The Bosten Symphony Orchestra this 
week gave the ninth program in_ its 
regular” series, at Symphony Hall, The 
evening concert was put ahead to Thurs— 
leave Christmas Eve free.! 

s Munch conducted the following 
program: Bach: Sinfonia and Chorale, 
from the “Christmas Oratorio;” Mozart: '! 
Haffner’ Symphony (K. 385); Sibelius: | 


that given to the work of Sibelius: 
as a remembrance of his recently 
passed 90th birthday. 

It did not seem. possible that the 
Sibelius Violin Concerto had not 
‘been done in these series since 
1934, but such was the case. This 
time we were especially fortunate 
that concertmaster Richard Burgin 
was invited to he the soloist. for 
Sibelius is a composer of whom 
Mr. Burgin has an especial and 
deep understanding, and for whom 
he has high admiration. Yester- 
day's performance was altogether 
welcome for this is a_ too-little 


' 


a ee 





heard and therefore under-valued 
work. There was fine rapport be- 
tween orchestra and soloist, there, 
was warmth and tenderness as well | 
as strength, and a fine long line of| 
rhythmic vigor and interpretive! 
communication. | 
That Mr. Burgin’s intonation was'| 
frequently a hair wide of the exact | 
pitch was a minor matter, in view 
of the broad style and the author- 
‘ity with which he played. (Some- 
‘times, paradoxically, the sheer 
sound of a solo string player can 
be the least of his merits; the late 
‘Bronislaw Hukterman, in his latter | 
years, was not especially grateful | 
upon the ear, but the character | 
of his work was that of a musical 
giant.) 
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He Wins an Ovation | 

Mr. Burgin was accorded a spe-| 
cial honor when he strode on-| 
stage, for the orchestra rose in’ 
greeting. At the end, there was. 
a full-scale ovation for him, ap- 
plause and cheers, that went on 
and on. All of it was fully de-'| 
served. Both as artist and man, 
Mr. Burgin occupies a_ special 
place in the affection of this or- 


Symphony Concert ) 

The Boston Symphony orchestra. | 
iC@harles Munch conducting. gave the 9th: 
program of the 75th season in Syvm-; 
irhony Hall yesterday afternoon, The 
soloist was Richard Burgin, violin. The' 
program: 

Sinfonia and Chorale from the 

iChristmas Oratorio 
‘Symphony No. 35 in D (K.. 338 
| 
| Symphony No. 7, Op. 105; concerto in 
D Minor, Op. 47 Sibellus, 


- | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Richard Burgin, who has been 
lassociate conductor and concer't-, 
waster of the Boston Symphony; 
orchestra for more than 30 years, 
‘provided one of the most start-| 
ling feats possible to an orches-; 
tral musician yesterday after- 


i 
} 
! 
| 


noon (and presumably the night; 


chestra and the public. | 
Now that Charles Munch has 
ventured some of.the best SibeliXs, 
I hope he will essay more. He 
showed a superb understanding’ 
of the Finnish composer’s musica] 
personality, both in the Seventh 
Symphony and in the Concerto. 
Each was done with a thoroush 
grasp of idiom and architecture. 
and the Symphony was just what! 
it should be, a long crescendo of 
emotional drama, with the back- 
ground of instrumental and har- 
monic detail fitted properly into! 
the whole, and the peak reached 
in the concluding simple but strik. 
Ing cadence. The tone of the 
orchestra was glowing and rich—. 
especially the strings in that long. 
songful episode soon after the 
beginning of the work. Mr. 
Munch's achievement here ought 
to help in demolishing the notion 
that Sibelius is essentially alien 
to the French, 4 (2-Ly FS 
_ Bach’s music, “sung” ‘most lov- 
ingly, was appropriate gesture to 
the season, and Mozart's “Haffner” 
Symphony was pleasing for its un- 
forced clarity and vigor. 


before): he stepped out of the 
orchestra to become a violin 
virtuoso for a day... and re-) 
ivealed himself a man of great) 
‘attainment and a violinist of an| 
exceedingly high order into the 
bargain. Haw: lars Sy 
That he is a man of attain-| 
ment everyone knows; everyone! 
knows moreover that he is a 
violin virtuoso. But 30 years in} 
an orchestra could dampen the 
ardor suggested in the word vir- 
tuoso in a lesser man and in’ 
‘the process. diminish the special 
technical eclat that goes with 
‘and is indeed a part of the soio 
performer. It could well dim-| 
inish: the special temperament 


that nourishes the virtuoso, too, | 


| 


and result in merely good play- 


ing but not playing of real fire 
and brilliance. 

This has not happened to Mr. 
Burgin. He has managed to re- 
tain the inner temperamental 
structure of the virtuoso and 
outer technical equipment of the 
virtuoso in an exceedingly per- 
Suasive degree. To be sure 
the Sibelius Concerto, not heard 
here for 21 years, has long been 
Mr. Burgin’s work, so to speak, 
but he has not performed it with 
the orchestra since 1934. 

While it may be presumed he 
played it then with even greater 
technical virtuosity, it would be 
hard to imagine that the inter- 


vening years have not deepened| 
his view of the Concerto. Hej): 


played it yesterday with a rich, 
imaginative insight, catching the 
grave beauty of its slow move-| 
ment in dark, lustrous tones 
bringing, Mmeatiwnilé, to thé ott- 
er movements, a sense of urgency! 
and drama. He was especially: 
effective on the low strings, 
producing a warm and opulent 
quality highly becoming to this} 
interesting work. | | 

Nor can Mr. Munch’s role in 
the traversal be overlooked. It 
is not impossible he has never 
before comducted the work for 
he seems to share the continen- 
tal aversion to Sibelius and 
would have doubtless had little 
inclination or indeed opportunity 
to do it, 


Fresh Approval | 
Yet in the Concerto, and bas 
ticularly in the Seventh Sym-| 
phony, he was electrifying| 
bringing, as he did, a fresh and 
almost novel approach to it. 
Since the music evidently doesn’t 
appeal to him too much he has| 
scrutinized and studied it with| 
exceptional care and in doing so 
appears to have recognized the 
creat need in it for special clar- 
ity of texture; nothing can bog 
down in tonal muddiness faster 
than a Sibelius Symphony tossed. 
off as a sort of epic in tone, 
Mr. Munch sought out the 


smallest details, high-lighted the 


had they been playing 


inext week, His firs 


moments of force and power 
without a heavy hand and gave 
ithe concerto orchestral back- 
ground its proper equal billing 
with the violin. The result was 


‘to reveal a good deal more stat- 


,ure to this somewhat disregard- 


|ed work than it often has. Mr. 


Burgin, who rose from a sick 
bed to play the work despite ur- 
jgent advice not to do so, was 
‘rewarded with an ovation at 
‘the end, the orchestra itself 
leading it, 

_ It is pretty clear by now that 
ithe Seventh Symphony is Sibe- 
ius’ master work. <A beautiful 


iwork in a mood of the shcerest 
jcontemplation save in its frag- 
‘mentary outbursts, when _ it 
takes on an almost bizarre col- 
joring, it seemed to have scored) 
with Mr. Munch himself so per-| 
fectly did he convey its inner} 
Jogic. At no time was there a| 
turgid quality to if, or a sense} 
of meandering pointlessness, nor! 
did its climaxes ever suggest! 
melodrama, It was a extraordin- 
arily fine performance, in short 
of a much overlooked symphony. 

The concert began with a 
glowing performance of the Pas- 
toral music from Bach’s “ChiPist- 
mas Oratorio,’ and the Mozart 
went beautifully until the finale, 
when Mr. Munch set a tempo 
that seemed entirely impractical] 
to me. ‘The men managed to 
get through it, but I would be 
very curious to know what the 
basses would have sounded like 


passages alone, Quite a scram- 
ble, I’ll venture to sav. 

Ernest Ansermet 
guest conductor for 
includes Mozart's ) ; 
Berg’s “Lyric Suite,” Debussy’: 
“Nocturnes” and Ravel's “Bo 
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ERNEST ANSERMET 

The return of Ernest Ansermet, who 
is coming from Geneva to conduct this 
orchestra as guest for two weeks and for 
the week’s tour which follows, will be 
welcomed by those who heard the 
orchestra when in the season of 1951- 
1952 he conducted from December until 
February during the illness of Mr. 
Munch. Two notable works will be in- 
troduced to these concerts: Berg’s Lyric 
Suite (three movements from the String 
Quartet as arranged for orchestra by the 
composer) and Stravinsky’s Symphonies 
for Wind Instruments. It is also worth 
noting that Debussy’s third Nocturne, 
Sirénes, which is included on next week’s 
programs, has not been performed in 
the Friday-Saturday series since Henri 
Rabaud conducted it on March 7, 1919. 

Mr. Ansermet has recently been hon- 
ored by the City of Geneva with the 
award of the “Prix de Geneve.” The 
newspaper, France-Amérique, (July 31, 


1955) reminds us that this award looks « 


back to the foundation of the Society of 
Arts by Horace-Bénédict 179 years ago. 
On the presentation of the prize M. 
Albert Dussoix, the Mayor of Geneva, 
spoke as follows: “It is with great pride 
that we add today to the winners of the 
‘Prix de Geneve’ the name of Ernest 
Ansermet, founder and leader of the 
Orchestre de la Suisse romande, honor- 
able citizen of our Republic. .. . In past 
years at the desk of the Ballets Russes 
of Diaghilev in Paris, before the publics 
of Berlin, Vienna, Budapest, Salzburg, 
Moscow, Leningrad, Stockholm, Copen- 
hagen, Madrid, Lisbon, London, the 
United States, and South America, his 
unequaled interpretation of modern 
music has come to stand for the incarna- 
tion of European culture, for it can be 
said of him that constant activity of the 
spirit is a fundamental need of his 
nature.” 

M. Marius Noul, representing the 
Beaux-Arts de la Ville de Genéve: 
“What can. be said that is not already 
known about the great leader Ernest 
Ansermet? More than thirty-five years 
of intense labor to build the admirable 
instrument which is our Orchestre de la 
Suisse romande, thirty-five years of con- 
stant application, thirty-five years of 
faith and courage in giving to his orches- 
tra — for it is his — the reputation which 
it has acquired, not only in our little 
country, but also abroad where its praise 
has only confirmed the value that we 
recognize in having such a leader.” 


; 
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Tenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecEMBER 30, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 31, at 8:30 o’clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET, Conductor 


Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 551) 
Allegro vivace 
Andante cantabile 


Menuetto: Allegretto 
Finale: Allegro molto 


Lyric Suite (arranged for String Orchestra) 


Andante amoroso 
Allegro misterioso 
Adagio appassionato 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY Nocturnes 


Nuages 
Fétes 
Sirénes 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS 
LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Director 


Bolero 
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ERNEST AN SERMET 


RNEST ANSERMET, born in Vevey, Switzerland, November 1, 1883, 
E began his career as a professor of mathematics at the University 
of Lausanne, and at the Sorbonne, but studied music with Denéréaz 
‘n Paris, and Otto Barblan and Ernest Bloch 


‘n Lausanne, Gédalge 1 : 
in Geneva. He became conductor of the Kursaal concerts in Montreux 


ucceeded Stavenhagen as director of the Geneva Sub- 
scription Concerts in 1914. In 1915 he toured Europe and both 
Americas as conductor of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe. In 1918 he founded 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. He conducted the symphony 
orchestra at Buenos Aires ‘n the seasons 1924-27, and in 1936-37 re- 
turned to conduct in South America and several cities of the United 
States. Having conducted concerts OVvet Radio Berne during the war, 
he resumed his activities as guest conductor in Europe in 1946, and 
returned to this country in the season 1947-1948 for guest appearances. 
On January 25, 25-29, 1949; he appeared as guest conductor of this 
Orchestra. In the season of 1951-1952, he conducted the concerts from 
December 14 to February 9, during the illness of Mr. Munch. 


in 1912, and s 


The Orchestre de la Suisse Romande still commands most of his time. 
a 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Ansermet Guest Conductor 


The Boston §& h in 
Sives. this week the 10th sesavaie ta allegro of much buzzing and little 


the Friday afternoon—Saturday evening residue, is the least of the thr 

series. at Symphony Hall. Ernest |numbers ' sit 

Ansermet, as guest. conducts the follow-— ms 

ing program: Mozart:, “Jupiter Gvm-| some. in yesterday afternoon's 
: erg: yric , r—|¢ j ; +} ; 

ranged for string orchestra, rst sine audience liked the Lyi 1c Suite ex= 

\3t these concerts: Debussy; Nocturnes— corpe. some as evidently did not. 


“Clouds.” ‘Festivals.’ ‘Sirens’ (New| 
England Conservatory Chorus. orepared But it was good to hear them, 
by Lorna \Cooke de Varon, assisting): for, as one elder listener said: 

avel: Bolero, They may not be easy to take, but 


| they are challenging.” 

By CYRUS DURGIN ey veer Stor 
? It ven a great pleasure yester-| » wnuese “Jupiter” 
‘day afternoon to hear the ex- ‘ 
cellent Swiss -musician, Ernest sees Ansermet conducted Mo- 
Ansermet, again at Symphony Hall) un great Rhee Symphony 
as guest conductor of the Boston | '4" 3 sustained /line of rhythm 
Symphony Orchestra. As we have and architecture, and a softness 
known from his first. visit in the |r outline almost Viennese. The 
season of 1948-49, and his longer | requ goetrghe ect seg full and 
- : ; ¥ vie ¢|rich, and also relaxed. There was 
stay in 1951-52 during the illness of| ,, forcing, either of sound or 


(Charles Munch, he is a conductor | hy 
ni ’ + |emphasis, in Mozart or any other 
of technical prowess and much | eke of the afternoon. 


delicacy and imagination as in-|" >, | 
: e Debussy Nocturnes were 
|terpreter. The gifts which we had | marvelously mellow and evocative, 


‘icome to know in years. past, : . 

again were abundantly evident oat sje ghee rage pop 
pRRORARY: sound than one might have ex- 
| He offers us, this week, no new |pected in so evanescent a score. 
‘music in the sense of recent crea-|As the orchestra played with 
tion, but the massed strings version) extraordinary clarity. and. pure 
of three movements from thejcolors, so did the girls’ chorus 
Alban Berg Lyric Suite is new t0|sing. ) 

the Symphony concerts. As Mr.| It was interesting to observe the 
Ansermet has stated, and with| Ansermet » performance: of that 
emphasis, he does not esteem the much-overworked. Ravel hit, Bo- 
(12-tone system of musical fabrica-|lero. From first to last it was all 
tion,-but he does regard these Berg|musical, a long and finely grad- 
ipieces as music of beauty. He is|uated crescendo, and the big bang 


quite correct. Strangely, though)at the end was in proportion, 


‘the composer worked them out/Surely this performance put in 
faithfully according to 12-tone|the best light what has become 
‘rules, the over-all effect is of €MO-|none too fascinating a score. Let 
tional communication, certainly of|me here also enter my personal 
much beauty of sound. eommendation of the valiant play- 

But just as strangely, the worth | ing of the snare drum part, so long 
of the Lyric Suite, in this ampli-| and reiterative, by Harold Farber- 
fied scoring, lies in a comparative | man. 


style and harmony, melody and| Mr. Ansermet was most cordially . 


timbre, which is very close to; greeted by the Friday subscribers. 
Schoenberg’s “Transfigured Night,”| He, in turn, at every opportunity 


a work originally created more'shared the applause with the. 


than 50 years ago. To be sure, | orchestra. 


Berg went farther out of tonality) Next week Mr. Ansermet will 
and into organizational dissonance .conduct _ Bartok’'s Musie. for: 
than did Schoenberg of 1899, but Strings, Percussion and Celesta; “ 


the emotional suggestion is a g00d | Stravinsky’s Symphonies for Wind * 


deal the same. This is especially | Instruments (first time at these 


true of Berg’s first and third num-|concerts), and the D Minor Syme _ 


bers, for the second, that vague! phony of Cesar Franck. 
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ERNEST ANSERM ET 


pnest ANSERMET, born in Vevey, Switzerland, November 11, 1883, 
began his career as 4 professor of mathematics at the University 

of Lausanne, and at the Sorbonne, but studied music with Denéréaz 
in Lausanne, Gédalge in Paris, and Otto Barblan and Ernest Bloch 
‘n Geneva. He became conductor of the Kursaal concerts in Montreux 


in 1912, and succeeded Stavenhagen as director of the Geneva Sub- 
he toured Europe and both 


scription Concerts 1 1914. In 1915 


Americas as condu , 
the Orchestre de la Suisse Romande. He conducted the symphony 


uenos Aires in the seasons 1924-27, and in 1936-37 re- 
turned to conduct in South America and several cities of the United 
States. Having conducted concerts OVCT Radio Berne during the war, 
as guest conductor in Europe in 1949, and 
-1948 for guest appearances. 
as guest conductor of this 


ctor of Diaghileff's Ballet Russe. In 1918 he founded 


orchestra at Bb 


he resumed his activities 
returned to this country in the season 1947 
On January 25, 28-29, 1949; he appeared 
Orchestra. In the season of 1951-1952, he conducted the concerts from 
December 14 to February 9, during the illness of Mr. Munch. | 
The Orchestre de la Suisse Romande still commands most of his time. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


| Ansermet Guest Conductor 


| The Boston. Symphony Orchestra 
gives this week the 10th program in 
ithe Friday afternoon—Saturcay evening 


|Ansermet. as guest. conducts the follov 

‘ing program: Mozart: ‘‘Juniter’’ Sym- 
phonv: Alban Berg: Lyric Suite. 
ranged for string orchestra. frst 

at these concerts: Debussy: Nocturnes- 
“Clouds.” ‘Festivals.’ “Sirens” (New 
England Conservatory Chorus, prerared 
bv Lorna Cooke de Varon, assisting): 
Ravel: Bolero. 


time 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


It was a great nleasure yestel 
day afternoon to hear the ex- 
cellen Swiss musician, Ernest 
Ansermet. again at Symphony Hall 
as guest eonductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. As we have 
known from his first visit in th 
season of 1948-49, and his longer 
stay in 1951-52 during the iliness of 
Charles Munch, he is a conductor 
of technical prowess and muen 
delicacy and imagination as In- 
terpreter. The gifts which we had 


come to know in years’ pasil 


again were abundantly evident | 


. 4 or 7 
yesveraay,. 


music in the sense of recent crea 
tion. but the massed strings version 
of three movements from the 
Alban Berg Lyric Suite 1s new to 
the Symphony concerts. As Mr. 
Ansermet has. stated, and with 
emphasis, he does nol esteem the 


19.tone system of musica} fabrica- 
tion. but he does regard these Berg 
pieces as music of beauty. He 1s 
quite correct. Strangely, though 
the composer worked them out 
faithfully sccording to I12-tone 
rules. the over-all effect 1s of emo- 
tional communication, certainly of 
much beauty of sound. 

But just as strangely, the worth 
of the Lyric Suite, in this ampli- 
fed-scoring, lies in a comparative 
stvle and harmony, melody and 
timbre. which is Very close to 
Sehoenberg’s “Transfigured Night,’ 
» work originally createa more 
than 50 years ago. To be sure, 
3ere went farther out of tonality 
and into organizational dissonance 
than did Schoenberg of 1899, but 
the emotional suggestion Is 4 good 
deal the same. This 1s especially 
true of Berg’s first and thira nur: 
bers, for the set ond, that vague 


allegro of much buzzing and little 


‘residue. is the least of the three 
Series, at Syvmopohony Hall. Ernest | 


numbers. 

Some in vesterday afternoon's 
audience liked the Lyric Sulte ex- 
cerpe@s, some as evidently did not. 
But it was good to hear them, 


‘for. as one elder listener said: 


“They may not be easy to take, but 
they are challenging.” 
— = gor 
» aie VA\H Ble Th 
Vir Anserr 


Fupiter”’ 


rmet conducted Mo- 

: ‘reat “Jupiter” Symphony 
with a sustained /line of rhythm 
and architecture. and a 
of outline almost Viennese. The 
reduced orchestra sounded full and 
rich. and also relaxed. There was 
no foreing. either of sound or 
emphasis. in Mozart or any other 
piece of the afternoon. 

The Debussv Nocturnes were 
marvelously mellow and evocative, 
althouch Mr. Ansermet asked from 
the chorus a biger volume of 


| | ‘sound than one might have ex- 
He offers us, this week, no new) 


nected in so evanescent a score. 
As the orchestra played with 
extraordinary clarity and pure 
colors, so did the girls’ chorus 


interesting to observe the 
performance of that 

verworked Ravel hit, Bo- 

first to last it was all 

9 long and finely grad- 

uated crescendo, and the big bang 
at the end was in proportion, 
Surely this performance put in 


‘the best light what has become 


none too fascinating a score Let 
me here also enter my personal 
eommendation of the valiant playe 
ing of the snare drum part, so long 
and reiterative. by Harold Farber- 
mani. 

Vir. Ansermet was most cordially 
sreeted by the Friday sub cribers, 
He. in turn, at every opportunity 
shared the applause with the 
orchestra. 

Next week Mr. Ansermet will 
conduct Bartok’s Music for 
Strings. Percussion and Celesta; . 
Stravinsky's Svmphonies for Wind 
Instruments (first time at these 
concerts), and the D Minor Sym- 
phony of Cesar Franck. 
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_ Ansermet Guest at the Symphony 
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Berg’s Lyric Suite on New Year Program 


By Harold Rogers 


Ernest Ansermet, here for two 
weeks as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony, is welcoming 


dozen rehearsals—two dozen 
would be more like it if the men 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, ar ‘yas ; ge 3 SN , . 
Ernest Ansermet conducting, gave the ogy Pee ny its ero- 
10th program o fthe 75th season in ‘tesaue dliffic . eye ale 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, Pte lea] “ ACS. ul it 1S More 
ane Ny. <s Conservatory Chorus. pe than likely that no living con- 
Cook De Varon, conductor, assisted. The zs se | 
program: mics |ductor so completely under- 
Lyric Suite s..s.sss-srsteccccz. Berg |Stands the problems it involves 
Nocturnes , Debussy jas Mr. Ansermet does, Or one so 


Symphony Concert 


‘the New England Conservatory 
Chorus’ making beguiling sounds 
for the latter under the tutelage 


Bolero Ravel of their able conductor. Lorna 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Ernest Ansermet, who came 
brilliantly to the rescue of the 
Boston Symphony during Mr, 


Munch’s illness three years ago,’ 


returned yesterday afternoon to 
igive us one of the most success- 
ful concerts of the season. 

| If ever the profound influence 
Of a conductor over an orchestra 
was demonstrated, it certainly 


was yesterday; the transforma- 


‘tion of the character of the or- 
chestra was instantly evident. 
For one thing Mr. Ansermet had 
‘brought the cellos to the right 
‘foreground, which in itself infiu- 
lences the tonal quality of the 
orchestra. But it went much 
ideeper than _ that. Seeking out 
‘tonal values everywhere and Cap-! 
turing, with his endlessly mov- 
ing left hand, a prodigious vari-| 
ety of nuance, he gave the or-' 
chestra a quality of warmth and| 
benevolence that was finely| 
grained but not ove r- refined, | 
vigorous but not \ebement. bd 
his was the essence of fe 
Mozart: it moved along but! 
never with a murmur of undue. 
haste; it had repose but not in-| 
dolence; it had clarity but not! 
dryness. It was, in fine. a win-| 
hing conception filled at once 
with classic objectivity and emo-! 
Uonal restraint but with none 
of the superficiality.so ofte nf 
leveled at the classic. It was, in: 
short, very beautifully done and| 
the orchestra was in the top of 
its form. | 
_ df it may be said to have been 
In the top of its form for Mozart 
It virtually accomplished the im- 
possible in Berg’s Lyric Suite 
heard for the first time at these 
concerts, An excerpt of three 
movements from Berg’s fantas- 
work for sting uate ene 
for string orchest oh ‘é it anged 
4 stra by the COom-| 


‘technically able to convey his 
wishes to the orchestra. The re. 


sult was phenomenal and if, as| 
is doubtless the case, it was not| 


a perfect performance from Mr 


| 
Ansermet’s or the orchestra’s| 
point of view, it was to the un-! 


initiate in the audience. 


Although “Nuages” and 


Fetes” of Debussy’s Nocturnes 


are lamiliar enough, “Sirenes.”! 
the final section requiring wom-| 
en’s voices, has not been heard| 
| 


ere in 36 years. It need not 
lorme at any rate, be done again| 
‘very soon. Once it had presented) 
its materials and established its} 
mood, a very delicate one. jt! 
seemed to go on and on. How-| 
ever, Mr. Ansermet’s conducting! 
Of 1t was fascinating to watch, | 
He abandoned his stick for tho! 
movement and, with a superb| 
mastery of the upbeat so neces-| 
sary to choral conducting, gave! 
if a beautiful performance. the! 
N. E. Conservatory Chorus re-| 
sponding wonderfully well. Ra-| 


- 


’ si 


vels “Bolero” concluded the af-| 
ternoon. Not all Of its solos went! 
Nerfectly, but its closing bars| 
always electrify an audience. : 

Next week Mr. Ansermet does| 
Gartok’s Music for Strings, Per-| 
cussion and Celesta, stravinsky’s! 
Symphony for Wind Instruments] 
and F’ranck’s D minor Symphonv.| 
poser, the work is extraordinarily 
effective, In it the composer, | 
working within the arbitrary| 
limits of the 12-tone system, one 
iChat forbids consonance as a| 
dangerous leaning to a sense of 


|tonality, has nonetheless accom-' 
‘}plished the seemingly impossible: | 
‘the has clothed the bare bones of! 


jan esthetically irrational method 
‘with music, or rather continuous| 
lyric sound, that is exceedingly, 
arresting. © | 

How .the string band of the| 
erchestra played it at all is a’ 
mystery. It really requires a| 


2 me ne ee ee i 


the New Year with much fan- 
fare and fireworks—tonal and 
atonal CSM ens $2/3)/ 5-57 

What musical noisemaker, for 
instance, could. exceed the cli- 
max found in the concluding 
number yesterday afternoon— 
Ravel’s Bolero? True, M. Anser- 
met’s reading may fall a few 
decibels short of Mr. Munch’s, 
but even so, one is rocked by 
tidal waves of sound. 

Most of the listeners were 
vastly amused and hugely en- 
tertained, though there was one 
music lover who referred to it 


' 
| 


| 


| 


| 
} 


Cooke deVaron. M. Ansermet’s 
“Fetes” was jolly but not in- 
tensely giddy. as it can be. 

For something different he 
gave us the first performance at 
these concerts of Alban Berg’s. 
atonal Lyric Suite. This is the 


‘orchestral suite for strings the | 
| composer drew from his origina] | 


version for string quartet. He. 
chose three movements of the 


| Six, the three he thought would | 
|be playable by an orchestra. 


as his “béte noir,” and there was | 
another who called it “an insult | 


to the ear and to the intelli~ | ot such good musicians—that | 


gence.” 

There is a trombone player, 
too, who probably wishes Ravel 
had never thought of the Bolero 


— lone he reacherous | 
let alone the  treac -chestra wanted to know if the 


trombone solo that he, as have 
many of his predecessors, came 
to grief on. But we all can’t have 


| 


ee oe 


And they are playable, though | 
just barely, In rehearsal M. An- | 
sermet told the men that it 
would sound better if they were | 


a less skilled orchestra would | 
leave out a lot of the less im-/|§ 


| portant notes. 


One of the men in the or- 


i'music made any sense to the 
_audience, that it was completely 


our way with these things. As_ 


soon as the snare drum opens | 


with its insistent tattoo, most of 


us submit and allow ourselves to | 
: | ay QSOovoV ‘ 
be enthralled in a crescendo of | Written In soggy sand at the 


emotion, 
2. a ae 


Even when badly played, the 
Bolero never fails. M. Anser- 
met’s reading, however, was su- 
perb, though he did not succeed 
in draining it of every last ounce 
of excitement. That accomplish- 
ment is reserved for Mr, Munch. 

There are other musical cele- 
brations in this program, such 
as the piece called “Fétes” from 
Debussy’s Nocturnes. Mr. Anser- 
met played the “‘Nuages” and the 
‘“Sirenes,” too, with the girls of 


| 


confounding to the musicians 
from their aural viewpoint. Yes, 
it does make sense. There are 


‘traces of form in it—like a name 


beach—and there are some se- 
quentia] passages, some imita- 
tive passages, and the rest is 
emotionally overcharged and 
highly atmospheric. The middle 
movement, for instance—Allegro 
misterioso— makes one feel as 
if lost in a jungle at midnight; 
surrounded by millions of busy 
insects. It is a scherzo of ex- 
tremely rarefied humors. 


And what more does M. An- 
sermet’s New Year program 
have to offer? Well, it opens with 
Mozart’s magnificent Symphony 
in C major, the “Jupiter,” and 
he played it with gracious tem- 
pos and a satisfying warmth of 
tone. It was Mozart as Sir 
Thomas Beecham might conduct 
it—or Bruno Walter. There was 
no straining to make it cold and 
brillant, like diamonds in the 
snow. It was suffused with yel- 
low sunshine, and the darker 
shadows served to deepen the 
perspective. 
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Music — 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Ernest Ansermet, founder 
and conductor of the famous 
Orchestra de la Suisse Ro-. 
mande, is back in Boston for . 
two weeks with the Boston 
Symphony. He first appeared 


here in 1949, making such a 
fine impression that he was 
asked to lead the orchestra for’ 
two months, four years | ago. 
during Mr. Munch’s illness. 

He brings to the podium a 
keen intellect (he was a former 
mathematics professor) and 
admirable grasp of the struc- 
tural elements in music. He also 
has a decided flair for contem- 
porary music. , 

All these virtues were. in 
evidence yesterday as he opened 
the program with a meticulous, 
somewhat grey-colored reading 
of Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony. The Berg Lyric Suite, 
however, originally a_ string- 
quartet but now arranged for 
string orchestra and minus out- 
side movements, lifted the 
afternoon into the realm of ex- 
citing music, a lofty ° position 
from which it never descended, 

Berg’s music is difficult, 
austere, and atonal, yet it is 
genuine music with highly 
charged emotional impulses 
rather than a mechanically con- 
trived pattern of sound. It can- 
not be recommended as a steady 
diet, but, heard occasionally, 
its astringent dissonances sug- 
gest certain reservations about 
more conventional and _ less 
interesting scores. 

Debussy’s Nocturnes incluyd- 
ing the often omitted Sirenes, 
emerged in all their iridescent 
beauty. Mr. Ansermet made no 
attempt to. build water-color 
sketches into neon-lighted 
chromos, as has been done. The 


‘competently. 


New England Conservatory 
Chorus, much reduced because 
of the holidays no doubt, sang 
the wordless female chorus 

Despite one of the most’ 
magnificent bloopers ever en-. 
countered in Symphony Hall, 
during the trombone solo, 
Ravel’s “Bolero” created a 
powerful effect as the final 
item. Ansermet’s trick is to 
keep-the rhythm absolutely 
stady While insinuating the 
monotonoUWy vivid drum beat 
rather than\hitting the listener 


over the hea with it. As; sf 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 
cement EET TLL 


Eleventh Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 6, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 7, al 8:30 o'clock 


FRNEST ANSERMET, Conductor 


Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 


Andante tranquillo 
Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro molto 


Symphonies for Wind Instruments 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony in D minor 


Lento; Allegro non troppo 


II. Allegretto 
Ill. Allegro non troppo 
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Music © 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 

Ernest Ansermet, founder 
and conductor of the famous 
Orchestra de la Suisse Ro- 
mande, is back in Boston for 
two weeks with the Boston 
Symphony. He first appeared 
here in 1949, making such a 


fine impression that he was 
asked to lead the orchestra for 


two months, four years ago. 


during Mr. Munch’s illness. 

He brings to the podium a 
keen intellect (he was a former 
mathematics professor) and 
admirable grasp of the struc- 
tural elements in music. He also 
has a decided flair for contem- 
porary music. 

All these virtues were in 
evidence yesterday as he opened 
the program with a meticulous, 
somewhat grey-colored reading 
of Mozart’s “Jupiter” Sym- 
phony. The Berg Lyric Suite, 
however, originally a_string- 
quartet but now arranged for 
string orchestra and minus out- 
side movements, lifted the 
afternoon into the realm of ex- 
citing music, a lofty “ position 
from which it never descended, 

Bere’s music is difficult, 
austere, and atonal, vet if is 
genuine music with highly 
charged emotional impulses 
rather than a mechanically con- 
trived pattern of sound. It can- 
not be recommended as a steady 
diet, but, heard occasionally, 
its astringent dissonances sug- 
vest certain reservations about 
more conventional and less 
interesting scores. 

Debussy’s Nocturnes includ- 
ing the often omitted Sirenes, 
emerged in all their iridescent 
beauty. Mr. Ansermet made no 
attempt to. build water-color 
sketches into neon-lighted 
chromos, as has been done. The 


New England Conservatory 
Chorus, much reduced because 
of the holidays no doubt, sang 
the wordless female chorus 
competently. 

Despite one of the most 
magnificent bloopers ever en- 
countered in Symphony Hall, 
during the trombone solo, 
Ravel's “Bolero” created a 
powerful effect as the final 
item, Ansermet’s trick is to 
keep the rhythm absolutely 
stady While insinuating the 
monotonolNy vivid drum beat 
rather than\hitting the listener 


over the head with if. Rs afaty 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 
cn LL 


Eleventh Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 6, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 7, at 8:30 o’clock 


ERNEST ANSERMET, Conductor 


BARTOK Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 


Andante tranquillo 
Allegro 

Adagio 

Allegro molto 


Symphonies for Wind Instruments 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK Symphony in D minor 


Lento; Allegro non troppo 
Allegretto 
Ill. Allegro non troppo 
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| John Brook 


Ernest Ansermet, guest con- 

» ductor of the Boston Symphony 
| Orchestra, will conduct the 
Open Rehearsal in Symphony 
Hall tonight, and the weekend 
concerts Friday afternoon and 


Saturday evening. Yay 56,9 'SL 
And Baw 
ERNEST ANSERMET 


Syne ANSERMET, born in Vevey, Switzerland, November 11 1883 
began his career as a professor of mathematics at the Universit | 
of Lausanne, and at the Sorbonne, but studied music with Tatibeges 
in Lausanne, Gédalge in Paris, and Otto Barblan and Ernest Bloch 
in Geneva. He became conductor of the Kursaal concerts in Montreux 
In 1912, and succeeded Stavenhagen as director of the Geneva Sub- 
scription Concerts in 1914. In 1915 he toured Europe and both 
Americas as conductor of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe. In 1918 he founded 
paar ett yal de la Suisse Romande. He conducted the symphony 
“sita at Buenos Aires in the seasons 1924-27, and in 1926— - 
pis to conduct in South America and semid cities of i United 
tates. Having conducted concerts over Radio Berne during the war 
he resumed his activities as guest conductor in Europe in 1946 and 
riage to this country in the season 1947-1948 for guest appearances: 
oe 1949, he appeared as guest conductor of this 
“ea — of 195 11952, he conducted the concerts from 
won e ruary Q, during the illness of Mr. Munch. 
rchestre de la Suisse Romande still commands most of his time. 
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Stravinsky 


By Harold Rogers 
First Ernest Amsermet gave 
the strings their day inithe sun 


(with Bartok’s Musie for Strings, 


Percussion and Celesta); then he 
gave the winds their day (with 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies for 
Wind Instruments); and then he 
assembled the whole orchestra 
for a field day with Franck’s 
Symphony in D minor, 

Such is the program he has 
chosen for his second week as 
guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony, and it came off with 
a pleasing degree of success 
yesterday afternoon. It was mel- 
low music—some of it a little 
mellower than it should be—but 
perhaps this is because M, An- 
sermet is a mellowing conductor, 

Take the Bartok, for instance. 
When Guido Cantelli conducted 
it two years ago, he checked the 
reins on the orchestra until the 
music gained an electric tension 
and prismatic clarity. Cantelli’s 


‘concentration was so intense 


‘that his listeners were com- 


manded to listen. 

With M. Ansermet, however, 
we heard a different Bartok—a 
relaxed Bartok not at all dis- 
pleasing but then again not 
vividly compelling. Yet Bartok’s 
strong appeal to mind and emo- 
tions was still there, and one 


a ig tt 


Music, 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Ernest Ansermet is again on 
the podium in Symphony Hall 
this week end to lead the Bos- 
ton Symphony in a program de- 
voted to Bartok’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Cel- 
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_ Ansermet Conducting Weekend Concerts 


could not help marveling again|sense of introduction, develop- 
over the organic fugue of the| ment, climax, and conclusion. 
opening Andante tranquillo—an|| _ Yet the piece does achieve a 
astonishing piece of contem-| constant variety of timbre. It is 
porary craftsmanship. If M, An-}economical, mildly dissonant, 
sermet did not achieve the) looking back a trifle to “Le 
breathless wonder that can be!||Sacre du Printemps” and look- 
felt in the Adagio, there was|| ing ahead even more to the au- 
still the mystery and suspense, stere neo-classicism to come. 
an almost eerie nocturnal mood. || The musicians were magnificent, 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies for| M. Ansermet closed with a 
Wind Instruments, composed in| performance of the Franck D 
1920 and revised in 1947, was|minor so mellow that one felt 
heard for the first time at these/| the yellowing pages of its score 
concerts. One hardly knows||must be crumbling away at the 
whether to speak of this work) edges. If the listener should no 
in the plural or singular. The} longer, find himself challenged 
word “symphonies,” according) by this old favorite, at least he 
to John Burk’s annotations, is| can allow himself to be pleas- 
used “in the loose sense of the|/antly buoyed on the shifting 
joint treatment of sounds, and chromatic tides of liquid sound. 
obviously with no reference to| But M. Ansermet gave us an 


the accepted meaning of the|eloquent reading, however one 
word.” might feel about the work itself, 


Some listeners may have|He is an unusual conductor in 
found themselves a bit puzzled/that his eloquence with the 
by the problem Stravinsky set, baton is matched by his elo- 
for himself —to juxtapose the} quence 
various instruments in groups| written word.¢$ 44 /~ 7~ 
without using them as soloists,| Those wishing to observe he 
and to do this without variety|vocal side of M. Ansermets 


of dynamic contrast. It therefore | ability may be interested in 
took on certain aspects of Ori- attending his lecture, in French, 


ental music in that it began, it} Sunday at four o’clock in the 
continued, and it stopped —| Little Theater of the MIT Kresge 


without form in the accepted | Auditorium. 


esta, Stravinsky’s Symphonies 
for Wind Instruments, and 


Franck’s Symphony in D minor. 
Though the hist looks promis- 
ing enough on paper, by the 
time the Franck is half through 
no one, surely, is paying much 
attention. 

The virile Bartok score 
towers over the other two 
pieces like a Watusi over a 
Pigmy. One of the few con- 
temporary works which secures 
its effect by a kind of bi-aural 


with the spoken and. 
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' John Brook 


Ernest Ansermet, guest con- 

, ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will conduct the 
Open Rehearsal in Symphony 
Hall tonight, and the weekend 
concerts Friday afternoon and 


Saturday evening, Yam AL 7 5k 
hetond fae 
ERNEST ANSERMET 


ieee ANSERMET, born in Vevey, Switzerland, November 11. 188 
began his career as a professor of mathematics at the ilienuiie : 
of Lausanne, and at the Sorbonne, but studied music with Uiddidrdas 
in Lausanne, Gédalge in Paris, and Otto Barblan and Ernest Bloch 
in Geneva. He became conductor of the Kursaal concerts in Montre 
In 1912, and succeeded Stavenhagen as director of the Geneva Sub. 
scription Concerts in 1914. In ig1m he toured Europe and both 
Americas as conductor of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe. In 1918 he founded 
poate tid de la Suisse Romande. He conducted the symphony 
a at uenos Aires in the seasons 1924-27, and in 1936-9” re- 
a bc conduct in South America and several cities of i United 
ie aving conducted concerts over Radio Berne during the war 
= tit fon is a as guest conductor in Europe in 1946, and 
i ae — in the season 1947-1948 for guest appearances. 
yt ig 8 i tec ne he appeared as guest conductor of this 
Gaia. Cx tt ei he conducted the concerts from 
ac Ged y 9, during the ilness of Mr. Munch. 
restre de la Suisse Romande still commands most of his time. 


Stravinsky at Symphony 


Ansermet Conducting Weekend Concerts 


By Harold Rogers 
First Ernest Ansermet gave 


the strings their day in the sun 
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(with Bartok’s Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta); then he 
gave the winds their day (with 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies for 


assembled the whole orchestra 
for a field day with Franck’s 
Symphony in D minor, 


Such is the program he has 
chosen for his second week as 


'guest conductor of the Boston 


‘Symphony, and it came off with | 


yesterday afternoon. It was mel- | 


a pleasing degree of success 


‘low music—some of it a little 


mellower than it should be—but 
perhaps this is because M, An- 
sermet is a mellowing conductor, 

Take the Bartok, for instance. 
When Guido Cantelli conducted 
it two years ago, he checked the 
reins on the orchestra until the 


music gained an electric tension | 


and prismatic clarity. Cantelli’s 
concentration was so. intense 
that his listeners were com- 
manded to listen, 

With M. Ansermet, however, 
we heard a different Bartok—a 
relaxed Bartok not at all dis- 
pleasing but then again not 
vividly compelling. Yet Bartok’s 
strong appeal to mind and emo- 
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Musie 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 
Ernest Ansermet is again on 
the podium in Symphony Hall 
this week end to lead the Bos- 
ton Symphony in a program de- 
voted to SBartok’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Cel- 


could not help marveling again 
over the organic fugue of the 


opening Andante tranquillo—an 


isense of introduction, develop- 
‘ment, climax, and conclusion. 
| /Yet the piece does achieve a 


‘astonishing piece of contem-/|constant variety of timbre. It is 


'porary craftsmanship. If M. An- 
'sermet did not achieve the 


Wind Instruments): and then he | breathless wonder that can be 


‘felt in the Adagio, there was 


'still the mystery and suspense, 
‘an almost eerie nocturnal mood. 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies for 
‘Wind Instruments, composed in 
1920 and revised in 1947, was 
heard for the first time at these 
‘concerts. One hardly knows 
whether to speak of this work 
‘in the plural or singular. The 
‘word “symphonies,” according 
‘to John Burk’s annotations, is 
used “in the loose sense of the 
'joint treatment of sounds, and 


| Obviously with no reference to) 


‘the accepted meaning of the 
word.” 

Some listeners may 
‘found themselves a bit puzzled 
by the problem Stravinsky set 
‘for himself —to juxtapose the 
‘various instruments in groups 
‘without using them as soloists, 
and to do this without variety 
of dynamic contrast. It therefore 
‘took on certain aspects of Ori- 
‘ental music in that it began, it 
‘continued, and it stopped — 
|'without form in the accepted 


merengue et ete 


esta, Stravinsky’s Symphonies 
for Wind Instruments, and 


Franck’s Symphony in D minor. 
Though the lhst looks promis- 
ing enough on paper, by the 
time the Franck is half through 
no one, surely, is paying much 
attention. 

The virile Bartok score 
towers over the other’ two 
pieces like a Watusi over a 
Pigmy. One of the few con- 
temporary works which secures 
its effect by a kind of bi-aural 


| economical, mildly dissonant, 
‘looking back a trifle to “Le 
‘Sacre du Printemps” and look- 


ing ahead even more to the au- 
'stere neo-classicism to come. 
'The musicians were magnificent. 
| M. Ansermet closed with a 
| performance of the Franck D 
‘minor so mellow that one felt 
‘the yellowing pages of its score 
‘must be crumbling away at the 
'edges. If the listener should no 
longer, find himself challenged 
by this old favorite, at least he 
can allow himself to be pleas- 
antly buoyed on the shifting 
chromatic tides of liquid sound. 

But M. Ansermet gave us an 
‘eloquent reading, however one 
'might feel about the work itself. 


have|He is an unusual conductor in 


‘that his eloquence with the 
baton is matched by his elo- 
| quence with the spoken and 
written word.¢§$ tg {* 7~ 

| Those wishing to observe the 
‘vocal side of M. Ansermet’s 
‘ability may be interested in 
attending his lecture, in French, 
'Sunday at four o'clock in the 
| Little Theater of the MIT Kresge 


. ; 
|_ Auditorium. 





John Brook 


Ernest Ansermet,. guest con- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, will conduct the 
Open Rehearsal in Svmphony 
Hall tonight, and the weekend 
concerts Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, Yeon “y 4 7 ‘54, 


ERNEST ANSERMET 


7 RN cS’ . / ‘oO ry ri . - ; ‘ : 
I — ANSERMET, born in Vevey, Switzerland, November 11 1883 
) »egan his career as a professor of mathematics at the University 
of Lausanne, and at the Sorbonne, but studied music with Denéréaz 
In Lausanne, Gédalge in Paris, and Otto Barblan and Ernest Bloch 
In Geneva. He became conductor of the Kursaa} concerts in Montreux 
In 1912, and succeeded Stavenhagen as director of the Geneva Sub 
) soncerts i | al 
pais, tion Concerts in 1914. In 1915 he toured Europe and both 
apne as conductor of Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe. In 1918 he founded 
t USS 
oe rchestre de la Suisse Romande. He conducted the symphony 
O es d ¢ ; Air 
: surge it Buenos Aires in the seasons 1924-27, and in 1936-37 re 
urne | | hi | 
he conduct in South America and several cities of the United 
ates. 
" Ss. Flaving conducted concerts over Radio Berne during the war 
e resu IS activiti | 
— pa his activities as guest conductor in Europe in 1946, and 
l | 
ned to this country in the season 1947-1948 for guest 
On January 2h, 28-00. } h eee gions 
raat ig 5 “9 1949, he appeared as guest conductor of this 
Stra. In the season of 1951-1952, he conducted th 
Seodihes ts. 951-1952, ucted the concerts from 
pip Me O February g, during the illness of Mr. Munch 
7 YC > . 7 . . ‘ 
lestre de la Suisse Romande still commands most of his time 


Stravinsky at Symphony 


Ansermet Conducting Weel 


‘aad ‘could not help marveling again 
First Ernest Ansermet gave) 


the strings their day in the sun | | ; 
| “9 : v opening Andante tranquillo—an 


astonishing piece of contem- 


By Harold Rogers 


(with Bartok’s Music for Strings, 
Percussion and Celesta); then he 
gave the winds their day (with 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies for 


Wind Instruments): and then he. 
assembled the whole orchestra | 


for a field day with Franck’s 
Symphony in D minor, 


Such is the program he has | 


chosen for his second week as 


Symphony, and it came off with 
a pleasing degree of success 
vesterday afternoon. It was mel- 
low music—some of it a little 
mellower than it should be—but 
perhaps this is because M, An- 
sermet is a mellowing conductor, 


When Guido Cantelli conducted 
it two vears ago, he checked the 
reins on the orchestra until the 
music gained an electric tension 
and prismatic clarity. Cantelli’s 
eoncentration was so. intense 
that his listeners were com- 
manded to listen, 

With M. Ansermet, however, 
we heard a different Bartok-—a 
relaxed Bartok not at all dis- 
pleasing but then again not 
vividly compelling. Yet Bartok s 
strong appeal to mind ana emo- 


tions was still there, and one | 


Musie 


eo 
Review 
By TUCKER KEISER 
Ernest Ansermet is again on 
the podium in Symphony Hall 
this week end to lead the Bos- 
ton Symphony in a program de- 
voted to Bartok’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion, and Cel- 


over the organic fugue of the 


porary craftsmanship. If M, An- 


‘sermet did not achieve the 


breathless wonder that can be 
felt in the Adagio, there was 
still the mystery and suspense, 


an almost eerie nocturnal mood. | 
Stravinsky’s Symphonies for 


Wind Instruments, composed in 


guest conductor of the Boston | 1920 and revised in 1947, was 


heard for the first time at these 
concerts. One hardiv knows 
whether to speak of this work 
in the plural or singular. The 
word “symphonies,” according 
to John Burk’s annotations, is 


used “in the loose sense of the 


Take the Bartok, for instance. | joint treatment of sounds, and 


obviously with no reference to 
the accepted meaning of the 
word,” 

Some listeners may have 
found themselves a bit puzzled 
by the problem Stravinsky set 
for himself —to juxtapose the 
various instruments in groups 


without using them as soloists, | 


and to do this without variety 
of dynamic contrast. It therefore 
took on certain aspects of Ori- 
ental music in that it began, it 
continued, and it stopped — 
without form in the accepted 


— ~_—— 


esta, Stravinsky’s Symphonies 
for Wind Instruments, and 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor. 
Though the list looks promis- 
ing enough on paper, by the 
time the Franck is half through 
no one, surely, is Paving much 
attention. 

The virile Bartok score 
towers over the other’ two 
pieces like a Watusi over a 
Pigmy. One of the few con- 
temporary works which secures 
its effect by A kind of bi-aural 


end Concerts 


‘sense of introduction, develop- 


ment, climax, and conclusion. 
Yet the piece does achieve a 
constant variety of timbre. It is 


economical, mildliv dissonant, 


looking back a trifle to ‘Le 


Sacre du Printemps” and look- 
‘ing ahead even more to the au- 


stere neo-classicism to come, 


The musicians were magnificent. 


M. Ansermet closed with a 
performance of the Franck D 
minor so mellow that one felt 
the vellowing pages of its score 
must be crumbling away at the 
edges. If the listener should no 
longer, find himself challenged 
by this old favorite. at least he 
can allow himself to be pleas- 
antly buoyed on the shifting 
chromatic tides of liquid sound. 

But M. Ansermet gave us an 
eloquent reading, however one 
might feel about the work itself. 
He is an unusual conductor in 
that his eloquence with the 
baton is matched by his elo- 
quence with the spoken and 
written word.¢§$ bg {- 7~ SS 

Those wishing to observe the 
vocal side of M. Ansermet’s 
ability may be interested in 
attending his lecture, in French, 
Sunday at four o’clock in the 
Little Theater of the MIT Kresge 
Auditorium. 





scoring, its subtleties can only 
be appreciated in a live per- 
formance. Mr. Ansermet and 
the players gave a compelling 
rendition, making the most of 
the rhymthmic complexities but 
not overlooking the many ex- 
pressive lyrical passages. 

The Stravinsky, composed in 
1920 but not heard at these con- 
certs before. would undoubtedly 
be fun to analyze or to follow 
with a score, since its manipu- 
lation of wind timbres and har- 
monic compressions arouses in- 
tellectual curlosity. Interest is 
succeeded by ennui, however, 
as emotional sterility becomes 


increasingly evident. Ironically 
the symphonies are dedicated to 
Debussy, who, apparently held 
Stravinsky’s music in ‘little 
esteem. 

Franck’s Symphony seems 
headed for merited Oblivion, 
with its interminable repetitive 
chromatic wanderings, Each 
time some champion of the 
thin French Symphonic reper- 
tory is forced to revive it, the 
piece sounds increasingly dated 
and dull, In both interpretation 


‘and execution the performance 


yesterday was, to choose as 
Kindly and uncritica] a term as 


—Ansermet 


On Music 


By TUCKER KEISER 


This afternoon in the Little 
Theatre of the Kresge Auditori- 
um, Ernest Ansermet, the dis- 
tinguished conductor who has 


been leading the Boston Sym- 
phony for. the past two weeks, 
will give a lecture in French 
(he feels his English is limited) 
on the subject, “A Crossing 
Point in the Phenomenology of 
Music.” ‘This is a chapter from 
his book, “Le Sens de la Mu- 
sique,” already 10 years in 
preparation, “i 

His audience will be com- 
posed primarily of. physicists 
and sound engineers, but any- 
one who is interested may at- 


possible, perfunctory. 
ort 2 Pat Jars 


tone music,” he stated emphati- 
cally. “‘When you destroy a 
sense of tonal relationships, mu- 
sic becomes incomprehensible.” 


‘The unrestrained chromati- 
cism of Wagner’s “Tristan” led 
logically to Schoenberg’s atonal 
system in which all 12 notes of 
the octave are treated inde- 
pendently with no reference to 
position in a traditional key, It 
was a logical evolution but the 
the logic is like that of wonder- 
land or the wrong side of a 
looking glass; it ignores the 
psychological and_ traditional 
elements which make music a 
human experience, 


Since he felt so. strongly 


about atonal music, why was. 
he playing Alban Berg’s “Lyric) 
Suite,” a piece written in the|| 
12-tone system, during his Bos-|| 


ton visit? | 

He said that this one piece| 
demonstrated a peculiar case 
in which the musical impulse 


tend. He will defend his thesis] was more important than the! 


that atonal music, written in 
the 12-tone system without any 
tonal basis, is contrary to the 
laws of music and the laws of 
hearing. He will prove his 
point, he declares, on a purely 
scientific and mathematical ba- 
sis. 

Mr. Ansermet is well qualified 
to speak to scientists on their 
own terms; besides being one 
of the world’s foremost con- 
ductors without peer in his 
championship of contemporary' 
music, he was originally a pro-| 
fessor of mathematics at the 
University of Lausanne and at 
the Sorbonne. ypu sO 1~ €-SE : 

After a rehearsal recently he 
met members of the press for a 
preview of his lecture. “I am 
the world’s worst enemy of 12. 


technique used for the expres. | 


sion. 

“The system works here,” * 
explained, “but it doesn’t work) 
well. A man may tire of walk-| 
ing normally, hold one foot up, 


and hop around. (He hopped 


around the room illustrating to| 
the amusement of the group.) it} 
doesn’t work very well, but you 
ean do it.” 


et 


| 


Symphony Concert 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tre, Ernest Ansermet conduct- 
ing, gave the 12th program of 
the 75th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon, 


The program: 


Music for Strings. Percussion and 
Celeste | Bartok 
Symphonies for Wind Instruments 
Stravinsky 
Symphony in D minor Franck 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

I have no doubt that the vast 
majority of yesterday afternoon’s 
audience groaned inwardly when 
it saw what was on the first 
half of the program—and sat 
through it all perplexedly re-, 
flecting on who was out of step, | 
they or the music. 

They may be reassured, I 
think, that they are not too far) 
out of ‘step; the Bartok is hard: 
going, not for the difficulty or 
aggressively disagreeable idiom 
of the music but for the esthetic 
content for it, while the Stravin- 
sky work is simply dull and 
pointless. 

Actually, Bartok’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
ranks among the finest and most 
original of all his works, It is 
almost music of another sphere) 
in the extraordinarily unusual! 
sounds and moods it evokes as| 
the composer contrasts the fully 
exploited strings with the deli- 
ecately handled punctuations and' 
commentaries of piano and per-| 
cussion. There is in if, too, a| 
feeling of elemental force even} 
in the serene opening movement. | 
and the whole work is touched | 
with the creative urgency; If) 
carries the listener along despite! 
his uncertainty perhaps as to! 
the significance or meaning of| 
the work. | 


Slow Movement 


Of the four movements the 
giow movement 1s far and away 
the most engrossing. Beginning 
with an other-worldly click of 
the xzylophone over weird glis- 
sandos in the tympani, it rises to 
great heights of expressivity be-| 
fore subsiding again in the at-| 


mosphere of the opening bars. 
And the last movement, with its 
echoes of Hungarian peasant 
tunes, brings the music to 4) 
bright and busy. conclusion. | 
While those bred in the older 
tradition doubtless find it hard, 
to like, the immense conviction) 
the work conveys is pretty | 
suasive and it was given a Sur-| 
yrisingly cordial reception fol-. 
lowing an impressive perform- 
ance by the orchestra under Mr. 
ermet. 
eviile the Stravinsky promised 
much, if only in the very inter- 
esting contrast of the full wind 
band of the orchestra, it turned 
out to be a resounding disap- 
pointment. This is a particularly 
enjoyable ensemble. when It has 
something to do, but the Sym- 
phonies for Wind Instruments 
‘is as incomprehensibly ‘trivial 
las its title is obscure. Absolute- 
ly nothing happens from the 
amusing opening motto to the 
‘lugubrious reiteration of the 
typically Stravinskian chords at 
the end. There are, of course, 
many passages of interest and) 
many fascinating jJuxtapositions, 
lof coloristic effects among the, 
instruments and there is always| 
ithe master’s hana, but one won- 
iders in this case if it wasnt his| 
‘left. | | 
Inasmuch as Franck’s D minor 
Symphony, masterpiece although 
it is, bores me beyond words to 
tell (it has something to do with 
that endless, slithery chromatic- 
ism, I guess), I shall confine my- 
self ot saying it went well under 
‘Mr. Ansermet’s devoted leader- 
iship though there were a lew 
technical ups and downs, 
| ‘The orchestra is out of town 
inext week, returning on the 20th. 
tee do Hanson’s “Elegy in Mem- 
lorry of serge Koussevitzky, 
‘Beethoven 2d Leonore Overture, 
'Debussy’s “Afternoon of a 
Faun” and Brahms’ D minor 
Piano Concerto, Rudolph _ Ser-| 
kin as soloist. PPR how & S{ | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Bartok and Stravinsky Played 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra yes-\dry, laboratory experiments im 
OF Tae eee eave, Phe frst, concert] natterns of notes and rhythms. Let 
at Symphony Hall. mest An- us all try, try again, nonetheless, 
and perhaps the door will be 
ents (first 

ck: Sym- 7 | 

, Bartok Fascinating 
B Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
y CYRUS oonee cussion and Celesta, on the other 
Just how many friends were|hand, is endlessly fascinating. 


Made and people influenced by|Fascinating in its ingenuity, its 


guest conductor Ernest Ansermet|variety of writing, its unfailing 
yesterday afternoon is a question |liveliness and play of tonal colors. 
to remain forever moot. It is not|There is something out of Mother 
likely that those who were en-|Earth in Bartok, something with 
thralled by Bartok and Stravinsky |all the healthy activity of earth’s | 
were even interested by Cesar/flora, where Stravinsky is as antis 
Franck, and. vice versa. I kept|septic as a surgical pavilion, Bar-' 
thinking of Abraham Lincoln’s re-|tok’s musical intellect was prodi« 


mark, in paraphrase: “You cannot/gious but it never severed the 


please all the people all the time.”|bonds which happily connected 
All the same, Mr. Ansermet did|Bartok with the earth; which is’ 


commendable In Bartok’s | 


parent tissue of beauty. Yet, t 
Walter White (quoted by Mr. Burkijenter an Old Cusmedason’s 
in the program notes) says that|/caveat, now that we have heard 
the final impression is one of|again this music of seraphs-and-in- 
sombre brazen mathematical/cense, let us put it away for ane 


splendor,” he has uttered about/other five years. Cs Lob Cent SS 
ra wi 


the last 10 words on the Sym-| Next week the orches 
phonies for Wind Instruments. |be out of town. Charles Munch 

Nonetheless, it is good to hear/will return, Jan. 20 and 21, to 
such a piece, especially from ajconduct Beethoven’s “Leonore” 
man who is one of the top-rank-|Overture No. 2; Debussy’s “Prel- 
ing composers ofthe first half of ude to the Afternoon of a Faun” 
this century. I’d like to hear it}Howard Hanson’s “Elegy in Mense 
again—without, however, expect-|ory of Serge Koussevitsk» “ym;- 
ing too much. With a few notable|posed for the Boston Symphony’s 
exceptions along the way, most of|75 Anniversary, first performance) 
the Stravinsky I have heard fol-|and the D minor and Piano Con- 
lowing that masterpiece, “The Rite|certo of Brahms, with Rudolph 
of Spring,” has seemed bleakly Serkin as soloist. 


AT x edn 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


Twelfth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 20, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANuary 21, at 8:30 o’clock 


PEETHOVEN Overture, Leonore No. 2 


“Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune” 


DEBUSSY (Eclogue by Stéphane Mallarmé) 


Elegy to the Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, Op. 44 


75th Anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
First Performance) 


ELANSON 
(Composed for the 


INTERMISSION 


Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, OP. 15 


Maestoso 
Adagio 
Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF SERKIN 


Mr. SERKIN plays the Steinway Piano 


— 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Bartok and Stravinsky Played 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra yes- 
terday afternoon gave the first_concert 
of the 1lth_pair in the Friday-Saturday 
series, at Symphony Hall. Ernest An- 
sermet, as guest, conducted the follow- 
ing program: Bartok: Music for Strings, 
Percussion and_ Celesta; Stravinsky: 

ymphonies for Wind Instruments (first 
time at these concerts); Franck: Sym- 
phony in D minor. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Just how many friends were 
made and people influenced by 
guest conductor Ernest Ansermet 
yesterday afternoon is a question 
to remain forever moot. It is not 
likely that those who were en- 
thralled by Bartok and Stravinsky 
were even interested by Cesar 
Franck, and vice versa. I kept 
thinking of Abraham Lincoln’s re- 
mark, in paraphrase: “You cannot 
please all the people all the time.” 


All the same, Mr. Ansermet did 
some commendable missionary 
‘work in giving us Bartok and 
| Stravinsky. Symphonies for Wind 
\Instruments, now nearly 36 years 
‘old and sounding very tired for 


that age, was new to the Boston| 


dry, laboratory experiments im 


patterns of notes and rhythms. Let 
us all try, try again, nonetheless, 
and perhaps the door will be 
opened for us. 


ae 


Bartok Fascinating 
Bartok’s Music for Strings, Per- 
cussion and Celesta, on the other 
hand, is endlessly fascinating. 
Fascinating in its ingenuity, its 
variety of writing, its unfailing 
liveliness and play of tonal colors. 


There is something out of Mother’ 


Earth in Bartok, something with 
all the healthy activity of earth’s 
flora, where Stravinsky is as anti- 
Septic aS a surgical pavilion. Bar- 
tok’s musical intellect was prodi- 
gious but it never severed the 
bonds which happily connected 
Bartok with the earth, which is 
to say folk music. In Bartok’s 
piece, as in all his other music 
which I have come to know, there 
are both intellect and passion. It 
is all very human. 

Mr. Ansermet must have worked 


Symphony repertory, and, indeed,|hard to obtain clean, clear per- 
I can find no records in the office|formances of the modern scores. 
which show a previous Boston|Bartok certainly went well. and 
performance. Stravinsky was as well treated. 

This is a thick slice of heavy|So with the Franck Symphony, 
and montonous wind sonorities,|which sounded with a Gallic bril- 
with no “lift,” not much sense ofjliance and yet a rich, full-bodied 
motion, no communication save|tone. By the time of the counter- 
ithe purely technical one of a study|pointed summary in the finale. the 
iin some effects of balance and|music was a growing’ but trans- 
‘instrumental colors. When Eric!parent tissue of beauty. Yet, to 
Sicbp rd White (quoted by Mr. Burkjenter an Old Curmudgeon’s 
in the program notes) says that/caveat, now that we have heard 
“the final impression is one of!again this music of seraphs-and-in- 
sombre brazen mathematical/cense, let us put it away for an- 
Splendor,” he has uttered about/other five years. lobe masf- 
ithe last 10 words on the Sym-| Next week the orchestra wil} 
phonies for Wind Instruments. be out of town. Charles Munch 
| Nonetheless, it is good to hear|will return, Jan. 20 and 21, to 
‘such a piece, especially from a! conduct Beethoven’s ‘“Leonore” 
man who is one of the top-rank-|Overture No. 2: Debussy’s “Prel- 
jing composers of the first half of; ude to the Afternoon of a Faun” 
this century. I'd like to hear it}|Howard Hanson’s “Elegy in Mens 
again—without, however, expect-\ory of Serge Koussevitsk» “=3m;- 
ing too much. With a few notable|posed for the Boston Sympnhony’s 
exceptions along the way, most of|75 Anniversary, first performance) 
the Stravinsky I have heard fol-jand the D minor and Piano Con- 
lowing that masterpiece, “The Rite|certo of Brahms, with Rudolph 
of Spring,” has seemed bleakly Serkin as soloist. 


i 


—— 


IFTY-SIX 
SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND F 


Twelfth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 20, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANUARY 21, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture, Leonore No. 2 
gs of) i ir aera ar eae erie er eerie eo ; 


“Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune 
(Eclogue by Stéphane Mallarme) 


DEBUSSY 
HANSON Elegy to the Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, Op. 44 
‘. re i) Woe oe War me we ee ae, eB : 


d for the 75th Anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 


‘Compose ! : 
| First Performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Br H lV | . - . - . . . . . . ‘ . l l 1} I ) a | . l Min) ( I Op. l ’ 
LA i | . + . ” . a O ( 5 


I. Maestoso 


II. Adagio 


Rondo: Allegro non troppo 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF SERKIN 


Ae eae 
Mr. SERKIN plays the Steinway Piano 


—— Le 
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RUDOLF SERKIN 


UDOLF SERKIN was born in 1903, in Eger, Bohemia (Czecho- 
R slovakia) of Russian parents. His father was a singer, although 
necessity had compelled him to take up another calling, and Rudolf, 
like his brothers and sisters of which he was the fifth in order, was given 
early musical training. At four he showed possibilities of becoming a 
prodigy, but was taken to Vienna to study with Richard Robert. At 
the age of twelve, he made his debut as soloist under the auspices of 
the Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde. For three years, from the age of 
fourteen, he studied composition with Arnold Schoenberg. He then 
began his active career as a concert pianist, giving solo recitals through- 
out Europe, and likewise touring with Adolf Busch in Sonatas for 
Violin and Piano. It was with Adolf Busch (his destined father-in-law) , 
that he made hfs first appearance in America in 1935 at the Coolidge 
Festival in Washington, D.C. He played Brahms’ Concerto No. 1 in 
D minor with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, December 30, 1938, 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G major, December 22, 1939, Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, April 6, 1944. 
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LPH SERKI 
Brahms’ First Piano Concerto with 
the Boston Symphony tonight and 
tomorrow afterngan. ; | 


FADED TEXT 


ELEGY TO THE MEMORY OF MY FRIEND, 
SERGE KOUSSEVITZKY, Op. 44 


By Howarp HANson 


Born in Wahoo, Nebraska, October 28, 1896 


Howard Hanson has composed this Elegy for the 75th anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It was commissioned by the Orchestra and the Koussevitzk 
Music Foundation. The orchestra required includes 2 flutes and piccolo : ites 
and English horn, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 cpnenibaiias “oar 
tuba, harp, timpani and strings. 


‘a Elegy opens with an expressive melody presented by the strings 
at first canonically, and in 3/4 time. This melody, varied in de. 
velopment, is the basis of the piece. A section in 4/4 rhythm openin 

in the winds reaches a climax of intensity and subsides to a return of 
the original tempo (teneramente con simplicita) to a planissimo 
ending. 


| Howard Hanson’s parents, Hans and Hilma Hanson, were of Swed- 
ish descent. First taught by his mother, Mr. Hanson continued his 
studies in Luther College and the University School of Music of his 
native State. He studied composition at the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York with Percy Goetschius, and later at the Northwestern 
University School of Music at Evanston, under C. Lutkin and Arne 
Oldberg. Taking his degree in 1916, he taught at the College of the 
Pacific in San Jose, California. In 1921 he was elected to a three- 
year fellowship in composition at the American Academy in Rome. 
Returning to America in 1924, he was appointed director of the 
Eastman School of Music of the University of Rochester, New York, 
the position which he now holds. 

His First (“Nordic”) Symphony was performed at the concerts of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, April 5, 1929, the composer con- 
ducting. The Second (“Romantic”) Symphony, composed for the 
fiftieth anniversary year of this orchestra, was first performed in that 
season (November 28, 1930), Serge Koussevitzky conducting. The 
Third Symphony had its first concert performance November 3, 1939, 
by this orchestra, the composer conducting. The Fourth Symphony 
was introduced by this orchestra December 3, 1943. 

In addition to the symphonies, Dr. Hanson’s orchestral works 1n- 
clude the symphonic poems North and West (1923), Lux Aeterna 
(1923), and Pan and the Priest (1926). There is an Organ Concerto 
(1926), and a suite from The Merry Moun? ‘This three-act opera to 
a libretto of Richard Stokes was produced — Mev spolitan Opera 
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7 | | , | at first canonically, and in 9/4 time. ‘This melody, varied in de- 
out Europe, and likewise touring with Adolf Busch in Sonatas for velopment, is the basis of the piece. A section in 1/4 rhythm opening 
Violin and Piano. It was with Adolf Busch (his destined father-in-law) , : in the winds reaches a climax of intensity and subsides to a return nd 
that he made his first appearance in America in 1935 at the Coolidge the original tempo (teneramente con simplicita) to a pianissimo 
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D minor with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, December 30, 1938, : Howard Hanson's parents, Hans and Hilma Hanson, were of Swed- 
Beethoven’s Concerto No. 4 in G major, December 22, 1939, bee- ish descent. First taught by his mother, Mr. Hanson continued his 
thoven’s Concerto No. 5, in E-flat major, April 6, 1944. studies in Luther College and the University School of Music of his 
native State. He studied composition at the Institute of Musical Art 
in New York with Percy Goetschius, and later at the Northwestern 
University School of Music at Evanston, under C. Lutkin and Arne 
Oldberg. Taking his degree in 1916, he taught at the College of the 
Pacific in San Jose, California. In 1921 he was elected to a three 
year fellowship in composition at the American Academy in Rome. 
Returning to America in 1924, he was appointed director of the 
Fkastman School of Music of the University of Rochester, New York, 
the position which he now holds. 

His First (‘Nordic’) Symphony was performed at the concerts ol 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, April hs 19Q2Q, the COMMpOseY COT 
ducting. The Second (“Romantic”) Symphony, composed for the 
fiftieth anniversary year of this orchestra, was first performed in that 
season (November 28, 1930), Serge Koussevitzky conducting. Lhe 
Vhird Symphony had its first concert performance November 8, 1939, 
by this orchestra, the composer conducting. The Fourth Symphon 
was introduced by this orchestra December 98, 1943. 


In addition to the symphonies, Dr. Hanson’s orchestral works 1n 
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Company in New York in 1932. Choral works include The Lament 
of Beowulf (1925); Herotc Elegy (1927); Songs from Drum Taps, 
after Walt Whitman (1935), and a transcription for chorus and 
orchestra of Palestrina’s Pope Marcellus Mass (1937). The Serenade 
for Flute, Harp, and Strings was performed by this orchestra October 
er, 1946. Chamber works include a piano quintet, a piano quartet, 
and a string quartet. A Piano Concerto, composed for the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation, had its first performance at the concerts of this 
orchestra, December 31, 1948. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTR« 
Serkin Plays Brahms Concerto 


Charles Munch conducted the Bos~{V/80r 1n its finale. It is music easy | 
ton Symphony Orchestra at Symphony |to coarsen, if conductor and solo-| 
t ist are not extremely sensitive tu: 

I , and as easy to underplay if 
rel-|musicians do not have both tech- 


performance was 
right on the gleaming level of 
interpretive perfection: it was 
: a gg and virile, but never 
jcoarse; it “sang” all the way, Mr. 
By CYRUS DURGIN Serkin never. once sotinded. and 
This concert was an afternoon! ©Ven_the heavy orchestral details 
of remarkable—perhaps even °f the opening were granitic 
great—music-making, with the ©2ough to suit Brahms yet notably 
talents and affection of Charles Clear. Not often do you hear the 
Munch and the Boston Symphony slow movement played, in the solo 
lavished upon a program of dis- part, with such a finely accurate 
tinguished. and most appealing blend of poetry and _ restraint. 
works. There have been, this sea-| -40se famous trills of the first 
son, other such concerts by this;™0OVement suggested less of virtu- 
orchestra, and there will be more|°Sity than of integral details of 
on the same plane, but for one|the whole musical architecture, 
reason and another, this of Jan.|/#ke acanthus leaves upon a col- 
20 will be framed in a memory|¥™n, to be fancy about it. The 
of gold. at a its zest, should have 
The a certain dignity, and in Mr, Ser- 
D minor Piano Concerto was one Ring, playing “it” certainly’ did 
of those classically sculptured re- ge bg pct Oh 
creations that occur but seldom.|\.; aeenuee neg kly swelled into 
‘Conductor, orchestra and Rudolf cries of “Bravo!” and soloist and 
Sarkis ward “dc idne in Bats sence hig were called back re- 
ment, mood, style and tec&mical wtinnd aan | 
precision. The Concerto is a large] _ *. Are 
oe hard and rocky in its first Koussevitzky Elegy Noble 
nt, 3 ’ ' 
its adagio, and of a \Pasoster ee eee 0o Ane, 


ance); Brahms: Piano C 
in D minor (solcist: Rudolf Sorbye 2 
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Memory of My Friend, Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, ste nee by the Or-. 


sort of music in which*he, as in- 
terpreter, excelled. The Elegy is 
written for large orchestra, it is 
not of funeral cast or intellectual 
dryness but of full-hearted emotion. 
It is a long song, based largely 
upon a single melody, and what- 
ever the instrumental complica- 
tion, its outward aspect is simple. 
It “sings,” rhapsodically, in an 
idiom basically tonal, wherein the 


' = | ad “te 
ie $. times appears 


due to the contrapuntal flow ‘of 
the voices, and which serves an 
expressive purpose:*.Hanson has 
composed bigger works, but none, 
I think, so admirably proportioned, 
so compact and skillfully disposed 
for the orchestra. | 
Beethoven’s second “Leonore® 
Overture is so powerful a distillae 
tion of the drama in the opera 
“Fidelio” that you have to think 
twice to realize that its successor, 
“Leonore’ No. 3, is even more 
grand. Mr. Munch achieved the 
true classic spirit in conducting 


“Leonore” No. 2. Intensity never 


got the better of clarity, the tempi, 
slow and fast, were strikingly 
exact, and the Boston Symphony 
tone was at its best of richness and 
depth. So, too, with Debussy’s 
Impressionist masterpiece, which 
was as languorously delicate as 
Beethoven and Brahms were the 
epitome of classic grandeur. Mr. 
Munch gestured to Mrs. Dwyer to 
take a solo part for her exquisite 
playing of the solo flute. | 

Next week Mr. Munch will pree 
sent Debussy’s “The Martyrdom of 
St. Sebastian,” with the assistance 
of the New England Conservatory 
Chorus, prepared by Lorna Cooke 
de Varon; soprano Phyllis Curtin, 
contraltos Florence Kopleff and 
Catherine Akos, and Arnold Moss 
as Speaker. Mischa Elman. will be 
soloist in the Mendelssohn Violin 
Concerto, 


Mrs. Koussevitzky 


Mrs. Serge Koussevitzky, widow 
of the Boston Symphony conduc- 
tor, was present at Symphony 
Hall: yesterday afternoon’ to hear 
Charles Munch conduct the orches¢ 


‘and depth.” 
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“TI was so very. 


‘to hear Howard Hanson’s El 
I was deeply moved by it, and I 


think it is a work extremely beau- 
tiful. and of great feeling, as well 
as technical mastery. I know that 
Mr. Munch, when. he received the 
score, was immediately taken by 
it. I know, too, that Howard ‘Hane 
son wrote it with ies iid 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony _ orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 12th 
program of the 75th season In Symphony 
Pall vesterday afternoon. The soloist was 
eudolf Serkin The program: | 
Cverture, Leonore Nae Matias ns yah» 
Frelude a ]’Apres-mid' Debussy, 
kLiegy to the Memory of Serge Kous- | 
sevitzky, Op. 44 \ ay 
Concerto in D minor. OP. 15 Bra ms) 
i 3 | 
! 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE | 
The latest of the series ol 
15 works commissioned for the 
75th anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony made its appearance 
yesterday afternoon, and an 
‘agreeable and suitable work it 
proved to be. alate 
It was Howard MHansons | 
“Elegy to the Memory of My, 
Friend, Serge Koussevitzky,”’ a) 
warm and glowing work occupy-, 
‘ing something less than a quar- 
ter of an hour, In composing 
this work Mr. Hanson has’ 
ciearly expressed his deep de- | 
votion to the man who, perhaps: 
more .than any. other, encour: | 
aged him by commissionliig, | 
among other works, his Second, 
Symphony on the occasion of the, 
orchestra’s 50th anniversary. 
Thus the Elegy is, in effect, a) 
tender meditation on the late. 
‘conductor and, by its very na-| 
ture, suggests. the musical 


character of tne ak js 2)- 
Textural Sheen | 


At least it can hardly be a. 
eoincidence that the Elegy, 
throughout stresses Koussevit- 
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zky’s own infatuation with the 
richest and most elegant string 
tones, for there is a textural 
sheen here reflecting the com-~ 
poser’s memory of the * 30ston 
sound. Contrasted with this are 
noble proclamations in the brass 
—another Koussevitzky intatua- 
tiont—he whole combined in 4| 
musical utterance reflecting} 
honesty and conviction, not to 
mention a thoroughly — skilled! 
hand in scoring for orchestra. | 
That it may not rank high among 
contemporary works is of little 
consequence, Mr. Hanson - 
tribute to a great conductor Is 
a deeply felt tribute and a touch-| 
ling one as well. | 
| The appearance of Rudolf, 
‘Serkin as piano soloist with this! 
lorchestra is always a matter of| 
great distinction—and of the | 
'greatest musical reward as well. | 
Yesterday he did the Brahms VD 
minor, a work given here only 
last year by Leon Fleisher, and 
lit is no reproach to Mr. Fleisn-. 
ler’s attainment to say that this| 
was a considerably greater mu-. 
sieal conception. Why not, in- 
deed. with the advantage of an 
unimpeachable musica] esthetic 
springing from the dedication 0: 
nearly five decades of scholar- 
ship? | ue 
Mr. Serkin's performance, ‘ni 
‘consequence, was no traversal of 
ithe notes in high virtuosity, oul 
'an interpretation driven on by 
an inner urgency as boring as, 


! 


; 


} 


if it were an improvisation on 
the spot. Even when awaiting | 


} 


an enirsance the pianist seems) 
to be carried along with the 
musie as if impatient to pick up 
his phrase. It is not a manner-| 
ism. either. If his hands fly uP 
in the air in the release of @| 
chord or a note Mr. Serkin 1s! 
nrobably the last to be aware 
of it: if he seems to be “talking” 
the music he'd doubtless be as- 
tonished to learn of it. It 1s nis 
interpretative soul of fire, and 
the communication is intense. | 
Yet is was not a letter perfect, 
performance. It seemed often 
unruly and turbulent, qualities} 
of course that have always} 
marred this protean utterance, | 
: vv. , 4 cs surf 
which always suggests Jt 1s try-| 
ing to burst its bonds with the 
mere earth. Nor was the piano 
tone of the best possible quality. 
Nonetheless, the consuming drive 
of the performance by pianist, | 
conductor end orchestra | 
fast movements and the radiant} 
enirituality of the slow maae It} 
S] ) : | 
4 memorable occasion, | 
Debussy’s “Prelude a lApres-| 
midi d’un Faune” was exqulsite-| 
ly cet forth, Doriot Anthon) 
Dwver’s flute playing being espe-| 
cially beautiful, and the Sec- 
‘hoven Overture began the con-, 
cert dramatically. iINext week 5 
program offers Debussy ‘Le Mar-, 


tyre de Saint Sebastian”’ and 


Mendelssohn’s FE minor Concerto, 
with Mischa Elman as soloist— 
strange bedfellows indeed. 
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Koussevitzky,” Op. 44, composed 
by Howard Hanson for the 75th 
anniversary of the Boston Sym- 
phony. 
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. But Dr. Hanson, though writ- 
ing in the 20th century, is an 
avowed romantic who has 
eschewed so many contemporary 
techniques that he cannot even 
be called a neo-romantic. There 
are a few restrained uses of 
bitonality in his Elegy—nothing, 
however, to outrage the most 


conservative ear. By and large 
it is a tender, songful work that 
has an air of grieving, together 
with a strong spirit of hope and 
faith. It is, in its way, a beauti- 
ful piece of writing. 

Before speaking of Rudolf 
Serkin, who obviously won the 
honors of the day, one must 
mention Charles Munch’s read- 
ings of the first two works on 


the program—Beethoven’s Over- 
‘ture to “Leonore,” No. 2, and 
_Debussy’s ‘“‘Prélude a 1l’Apres- 
midi d’un Faune.” 
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Here it was apparent that a 


new dimension has come into 


Mr. Munch’s work—a certain 
dramatic stillness not easily ex- 


pressed in words. The rests in 


the Overture, for instance, were 


‘imbued with breathless suspense. 
‘In both works the music seemed 
'to extend itself over endless 
'plains—like a vanishing horizon 


in some surrealistic canvas. 
This is unusual for Mr. Munch. 


Extended plains, expectant wait- 
‘ing, and serene, quiet listening 


are not generally found in his 


‘readings. This was a refreshing 


experience — one that Mr. 


Munch, we hope, will give us 


| there before), and the basses are 
along the right side. There is a 
perceptible change in the sound, 
though slight—the cellos a little 
less lustrous (at least to listeners 
‘on the right) and the violas a 
little more full. 

| Mr. Serkin, long a favorite 
'with Boston audiences but heard 
‘here far too seldom, played the 


|Brahms Piano Concerto in D 


i'minor, No. 1, and covered him- 
self with glory. He is too earnest 
a musician to play a concerto as 
if it were merely a vehicle for 
‘technical display, and Brahms 
was too much of a composer~to 
turn out a concerto on that basis. 
__ The combination therefore — 
Brahms and Serkin—is superb. 
The soloist has an absorbed in- 
(tensity that is purely the result 
of thorough subjectivity. He is 
| apparently aware of the music, 
the meaning of the music, and 
of nothing else. He enters into 
| the heart of the music and takes 
‘the listener along with him. 

| It is no mere excursion with 
fancies that please the ear. It is 
an inspiring, transforming ex- 
perience. 


Pianist Heard in Brahms Concerto No. [  _ mre sien: 


He has also reseated the or- 
chestra, placing the cellos down- 
stage right—where the violas 
used to be—and placing the 
violas where the cellos were. The 
_brasses have returned to the cen- 
ter (where it is to be hoped they 
will not blast as they did wher 


By Harold Rogers of fuel. But the lull, thougii 
There are no bitter pills of pleasant, is temporary. The mod- 


Si aienid nS h Hail ‘ernists will reconnoiter, regroup, 
a kas seen predated and march forward. In every age 


this weekend. At the outset we the cause of new music has 
can dispense with terms like dis- fought to be heard, and it has 
sonance content and atonality. always won. | 
There are no tone-rows, either Since there are no aural oddi - 
forward or backward, no ex- ties on the Boston Symphony's 
pressionist psychoanalysis, no program this week, it is all the 
probing the darker areas of the more surprising to take note ot 
human mind, a world premiere—a work pre- 

Hearts of the traditionalists sumably composed within the 
may leap*for joy. Torches of the past year. It is called “Elegy to 
modernists will wane for want the Memory of My Friend, Serge 
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Symphony Season 
None Too Exciting 


By TUCKER KEISER series. The first was his Mozart- 
This week end’s pair of con- Schumann concert earlier in the | 
certs marks the mid-point of fall; his reading of the Schu- 
the Boston Symphony’s 75th an- mann Second Symphony, cleanly 
niversary season, and a revieW a +tioyjated by the orchestra and 


- . hs porn ai ow . Tee pare Py agg che 
0 : | * can be numbered among the 
festive year has not material- ((nauctor’s finest Hub achieve- 


ized, though the concerts on the i e | 
whole have offered routine sub- aa "ST ( fis 56 staside 
stantial fare and for the most e second e | 


1ali out vividly was his performance: 

eae ee is aipesk of the Sibelius Seventh, a work 
from one of the top symphonic considerably more rugged than: 
organizations of the world. the Finn’s previous age ec 
Only three of the 15 new essays. The conductors ¢ saaige 
MN in commissioned for the an- teristic electrifying intensity 1s) 


; " apparently just the, right ap-) 
niversary y veg cigs aaah +0 bring this thorny, 
pes inne cite for Or- Piece off with emotional impact.: 
ring and Piston’s Sixth We have had three guest — 
Symphony. Both the Milhaud ductors who have mightily) 
and the Petrassi were resound- pleased the audience on one an 
ing duds, the former a rehash count or another. Richard Bur- 
of Milhaud that had gone before gin’s special way with Mahler 
and the latter an arid exercise’ made a performance of the 
in atonal music. composer’s first symphony €s- 


However, the Piston was @ pecially agreeable. 
hit with audience and musicians, 
The composer seems to have 
successfully thrown off the cere-, 
bral cliches of the Boulangerié; 
and written from the heart, 
The Sixth Symphony is destined 
to take its place beside the com- 
poser’s “The Incredible Flutist?, 
in the Piston popularity poll. } 
heartily wish Mr. Munch would, 
play it again before the season. 
is over. 

Mr. Munch has provided two 
memorable afternoons in the 
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ENTR’ACTE 


A DEBUT 


: This orchestra’s 75th season is its 7oth in New York City. The first concert there 
was in Steinway Hall on February 14, 1887, under Wilhelm Gericke. The following 


review appeared in the New York Times. The critic is unnamed. (There were no 
by-lines in those days.) 


Mee ie icy first [Boston Symphony] concert was given last evening in 

Steinway Hall in the presence of a large and cultivated audience 
which included not only some of its most distinguished patrons of 
arts in this city, but some of its most accomplished exponents. The 
test was a severe one for any organization, and especially one coming 
from a city which has at times shown a foolish jealousy of New York, 
and an equally groundless fear that the feeling was reciprocated. 
The reception and instantaneous recognition of the merit of last 
night's performance should go far toward re-establishing those peace- 
ful relations which existed between the New England and the Middle 
States prior to the recent misunderstanding between Eastern poets 
and Western critics and philosophers. 

“The programme selected by Mr. Gericke for last evening's concert 
was admirable because of its thorough classicism, its intrinsic value, 
and its familiarity to every lover of good music. He placed himself 
and his musicians squarely on their merits before this public, trusting 
nothing to the riot of revolution, but everything to serenity of sound 
scholarship. The conquest was achieved before the first number 
[Overture to Oberon] was half completed. 

“The opening measures of the Weber number revealed a delightful 
delicacy of touch among the strings, but it was not until the more 
vigorous passages of the same composition were reached that the 
strength of the orchestra was fully known. 

“Such a splendid virility and pure quality of tone have not been 
heard in strings before in New York. All the barriers of reserve must 
fall at once before such a body of bowed instruments, and if this be 
admitted with thorough frankness and an honest, whole-souled wel- 
come that ought to be accorded to every good thing in art, we have 
no local band which can approach this organization in its superb 
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Symphony Season 


None Too Exciting 


By TUCKER KEISER 


This week end’s pair of con- 
certs marks the mid-point of 
the Boston Symphony's 75th an- 
niversary season, and a review 
of the activities is in order. 


So far the excitement of a 
festive year has not material- 
ized, though the concerts on the 
whole have offered routine sub- 
stantial fare and for the most 
part the quality of performance 
has been what we should expect 
from one of the top symphonic 
organizations of the world. 


Only three of the 15 new 
works commissioned for the an- 
niversary have been premiered: 
Milhaud’s Sixth Symphony, Pe- 
trassi’s Fifth Concerto for Or- 
chestra, and Piston's Sixth 
Symphony. Both the Milhaud 
and the Petrassi were resound- 
ing duds, the former a rehash 
of Milhaud that had gone before 
and the latter an arid exercise 
in atonal music. 


However, the Piston was 4 
hit with audience and musicians. 
The composer seems to have 
successfully thrown off the cere- 
bral cliches of the Boulangerie 
and written from the heart, 
The Sixth Symphony is destined 
to take its place beside the com- 
poser’s “The Incredible Flutist”’ 
in the Piston popularity poll. J 
heartily wish Mr. Munch would 
play it again before the season 
is over. 

Mr. Munch has provided two 
memorable afternoons in the 
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series. The first was his Mozart- 
Schumann concert earlier in the 
fall; his reading of the Schu- 
mann Second Symphony, cleanly | 
articulated by the orchestra and | 
warmly appealing to the heart, | 
ean be numbered among the} 
conductor’s finest Hub achieve-' 
ments. -¢~ ra 
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The second event that stands 
out vividly was his performance 
of the Sibelius Seventh, a work 
considerably more rugged than 
the Finn’s previous symphonic 
essays. The conductor's charac- 
teristic electrifying intensity is 
apparently just the, right ap- 
proach to bring this thorny 
piece off with emotional impact. 


We have had three guest con-: 
ductors who have mightily. 
pleased the audience on one ac~ 
count or another. Richard Bur-' 
gin’s special way with Mahler 
made a performance of the 
composer's first symphony €5- 
pecially agreeable. 


ENTR’ACTE 
A DEBUT 
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oC a ange ary season is its 70th in New York City. The first concert there 
was in Steinway Hall on Febr : oe , ih aes 
sae aaa ay uary 14, 1887, under Wilhelm Gericke. The following 
} 7 Car ? / » la y y . - ry? ry . . + 5 
vie pt ared in the New York Times. The critic is unnamed. (There were no 
by-lines in those days.) 
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and Western critics and philosophers. ) 

“The programme selected by Mr. Gericke for last evening's concert 
was admirable because of its thorough classicism, its intrinsic value, 
and its familiarity to every lover of good music. He placed himself 
and his musicians squarely on their merits before this public, trusting 
nothing to the riot of revolution, but everything to serenity ol sound 
scholarship. The conquest was achieved betore the first number 
[Overture to Oberon| was halt completed. 

“The opening measures of the Weber number revealed a delightful 
delicacy of touch among the strings, but 1t was not until the more 
vigorous passages of the same composition were reached that the 
strength of the orchestra was fully known. 

“Such a splendid virility and pure quality of tone have not been 
heard in strings before in New York. All the barriers of reserve must 


fall at once before such a body of bowed instruments, and if this be 


admitted with thorough frankness and an honest, whole-souled wel- 


come that ought to be accorded to every good thing in art, we have 
no local band which can approach this organization 1n its superb 





collection of strings. This applies especially to the first and second 

violins, but the violas and ‘cellos are almost equally good, and the : 

brasses are admirable. The wood is perhaps the weakest part of the | SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 
orchestra, but it is weaker only by comparison, not per se. ‘The brass : 

is rich, mellow, and smooth in quality, and superb in power. | 

“But it was in the higher touches of art that this band was found e Th ; } PP 
most emphatically to excel our local organizations: in sweet and : “rT leent. T OT AW 
subtle gradations of light and shade, in sudden and fierce attack, in 
the growth and culmination of crescendi, in the delicate dropping 
down of diminuendi to mere shadows of sound; in the light here 
and the darkness there came the accentuation that never fails to be 
wise and effective. In short, in all the nuances that reach the soul of 
a musical work and proclaim it to the listeners, this band exceeded 
all the expectations and the previous knowledge of the audience. SATURDAY EVENING, JANuary 28, at 8:30 0’clock 

“The leader, Mr. Gericke, revealed himself at once as a profound 
musical scholar, a man of interpretative genius, and a born dis- 
ciplinarian. 

“The performance of Handel's ‘Largo’ by eighteen violinists stand- : Music for “Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien" 
ing across the stage, after the concertmeister [Franz Kneisel] had first : (Mystery Play by Gabriele d’Annunzio) 
alone announced the theme, might in other hands have been regarded : _ La Cour des Lys 
as a piece of ad captandum jugglery, but as given under Gericke’s 3 . La Chambre Magique 
direction, it was a surpassingly powerful interpretation and moved 1 . Le Concile des Faux Dieux 
the audience as no orchestra playing has moved people in this city | raga Blesse 
ee ahaa esc Soprano: PHYLLIS CURTIN 
bs ee splendid masculinity of the band showed to great advantage i Mie 
in the symphony [Beethoven’s Fifth], while the andante con moto Speaker: ARNOLD Moss 
was rendered with genuine poetic feeling. The Beethoven Concerto : NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS 
was excellently played by Mr. Kneisel, who possesses a somewhat Bit ce oe Wicca emiuctor 
small, but rarely pure tone, and whose fingering is a delight and a 
surprise. An orchestra may well be happy in having so accomplished : INTERMISSION 
a player as its concertmeister. 

“Taken altogether, such a triumph as last evening's concert is a | 
rare and happy thing. “Thus Fate knocks at the door,’ said Beethoven, I. Allegro molto appassionato 
pointing to the four notes with which the C-minor Symphony begins. | II. Andante i 
Thus Fate, in the shape of Boston, has knocked at our doors last eS ee 
night, and if the entrance of a new prophet demolished some of our 
ancient traditions, and awakens new longings, let us be thankful anit iniiiae 
wholly for the good the gods provide us. Certain it 1s that, whatever | MISCHA ELMAN 
strictures we may choose to make in a morbid affectation in philosophy 
and a species of metaphysical dissection in fiction, we must admit that 
Boston has masculine music and a good deal of it.” 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 27, at 2:15 o’clock 


MENDELSSOHN. .Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in E minor, Op. 
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MISCHA ELMAN 


ISCHA ELMAN was born in Stalnoje, Russia, January 20, 1891. 

As a small child he studied violin in Odessa with Alexander 
Fiedemann and made his first public appearance at the age of seven 
at a school concert. In 1901 he was taken to St. Petersburg to study 
with Leopold Auer at the Conservatory there. An appearance in 
Berlin in 1904 marked the beginning of his long public career. Mr. 
Elman had a considerable reputation in Europe when he came to 
this country in 1908, making his début with the Russian Symphony 
Orchestra in New York on December 10. He has made many tours of 
this country and other parts of the world. His first appearance with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra was on January 1, 1909 (Tchaikov- 
sky’s Concerto) . He has since appeared at these concerts April 4, 1909 
(Pension Fund Concert, Beethoven’s Concerto and Saint-Saéns’ Intro- 
duction and Rondo Capriccioso); January 7, 1910 (Dvorak’s Con- 
certo), and January 6, 1911 (Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole); January 
7, 1944 (Martinu’s Concerto — first performance) ; November 30, 1945 
(Tchaikovsky’s Concerto) . 
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Concert , Op. 64 Mendelssohn 
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| OMpife re is no work in all mu-' 


5 eal -literature I regard with’ 
‘such tingled opinions as De- 


bussy’s “Le Martyre de Saint 
Sebastian.” 

On the one hand there is the 
indisputable fact that it is mas- 
terwork informed with music of 
the ‘most subtle character, at 
once noble and exalted, and of 
the “purest ‘spirit. There is in- 
deed an aura of the rite in it, 
as if it were Debussy’s monu- 
ment to the spirit of religious 
awe-he felt, not so much in. the 
appointed platform of religious 
celebration but in the spiritual 
mysteries of the world about 


him, © 

Yet on the other hand I find 
it a tedious and a wearisome 
work. flawed by over-extension 
and too much mysticism, both 
in the music and the text itself. 
There is no denying it seems to 
me, that D’Annunzio’s text is 
masterpiece of rhetorical splen-| 
dor and very little else. His 
striving for imagery is insistent 


to the point of suggesting con- 


ceit while the whole, with its 
elaborately sensual symbolism 
wrapped in a cloak of religious 
mysticism is not at all above the 
suspicion of being entirely de- 
cadent, : 


Less Than Noble 
“However, if D’Annunzio’s mo- 
tives may have been less than 
noble, Debussy’s certainly 
weren’t when he supplied the 
incidental music. On the con- 
trary—Bach’s Passions are not 
more musically devotional in 


character than this. Yet Debus- 
sy’s infatuation with the idea 
led him into musico-poetic long- 
windedness. So long as there is 
sneaking or singing it moves, 


heauty. Some of them are 
startling strokes ‘on tk 
tartling strokes on the tympani 
following the words “Lavez- 
vous-vu?”" But there is, for my 
= : ee Sr foe much of a 
NNess; nd myself longin; 
r the end. — : See 
It was obvious that Mr. 


Munch does not share my feel- 
ing in the matter. This is 


elearly, for him, a labor of lov 

and he has lavished the eréatuet 
attention to the subtle details 
of the score. First of all, in Arn- 
old Moss, he has a narrator who 
fully masters the language and 
the special atmosphere of the 
piece, never resorting to melo- 
drama but yet powerful of ut- 
ferance. In Phyllis Curtain he 
has ,perhaps the ideal soprano 
for the role. She sings with’ 
unerring taste and distinction 
and ‘with a purity of vocal qual- 
ity- all the more remarkable for 
the fact she has to sing the en-, 
ire role sotto voce — a very 
difficult accomplishment. 


Excellent Contraltos 

He has »two excellent con- 
traltos in Florence Kopleff and 
Catherine Akos, most of all, he 
has..one of the best trained 
choral forces he has had in 
some time. Although its vocal 
qualify was very admirable, I 
was’ particularly impressed with 
the. sensitivity of its French 
ennunciation, This was the 
work of Madame Simone Riviere 
of the Conservatory, who ap- 
peared on the stage with Mrs. 
De Varon, the chorus’ con- 
‘ductor, at the end. There were 
a few inconsequential orches- 
‘tral mishaps but all in all it 


‘was a memorable performance 


—if the work itself appeals, as 
it certainly seemed to to the 
enthusiastic audience. 

Mischa Elman, who has not 
appeared with this orchestra 
for 11 years, supplied a violent 
contrast with the Mendelssohn. 
The years have not diminished 
the powers of this dynamic. vir- 
tuoso, Who sailed through the 
work in good style, revealing all 
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Symphony Concert but there are great stretches of 


The Boston Spmphony orchestra dg interlude, some of 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 13th em of the most evocative 
program of the 75th season in Symphony) = beauty. Some of them are won 
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the old Elman tone, on the G 
string in particular. He used 
a little more portamento, or 
sliding from tone to tone than 
I admire (mostly in the first 
movement) and once or twice 
‘he seemed at odds with the 
tempos, but it was good to see 
and hear him again after so 
many years. He was vigorously 
applauded at the end of a 
bright and vigorous perform- 
ance. | 
Two interesting Mozart Works. 
Iwill be given next week along 
‘with Covland’s Symphonie Ode, 
1955, and Brahms’ Fourth we 


‘phony. *\) 
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Symphony Concert 
Divides the Critics 


By TUCKER KEISER performance of the same pieces. 
. 7 My reaction—save that the 
No other concert by the Bos- initial shock of the violent 


much; was cushioned by slightly more 
heated comment as the one} t amiliarity—was 2} dentical. 
‘ There was & noticeable slacken- 


Charles Munch conducted last’ ; ; = 
a ing in the physical tension but 
week end. There appears to be 
; 3 the readings remained extraor- 
no middle ground; a listener .. rs 
oe dinarily capricious. 
thought it either exceptionally | = 
rhe ape ; Mr. Munch apparently be- 
exciting or artistically arid. .. 
|  jieves that the power and iIn- 
Everyone agrees that the choice |. | ; 
tensity of a forceful composi- 
of selections was admirable; the .. 
aality of performance, how tion cannot be emphasized too 
4 y Rae ia much; the truth of the matter 
ever, elicited a divided response, | 
=o > nS seems to be that too much ten- 
a critical schism, «eS. 1° iE ee | 
tb | sion suggests strain rather than 
Since I belonged to the group 
sae sive Witle’'to pelt, IF cmias 
0 P » *- Ominous staccato outbursts 
went back to Symphony Hall on followed by interminable pauses 


Sunday afternoon to hear the replace the dramatic effect evi- 
program again. I was curious dently desired by the composer 
with distorted melodrama; 


to see whether I would be as aP- c+artlingly abrupt tempi indica- 

palled the second time through, tions prove what a responsive 

or whether the conductor would instrument the orchestra is but 

characteristically vary his in- seem to spring from nervous 

terpretation in a third public jmpetuosities rather than judi- 
cious decisions. 


season caused quite as 


—— in a] 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Debussy’s “St. Sebastian” 


+ . (C . \ ; ‘ +. eC : 
Ore he ee) t a, shal les unch MUSIC cli- ad es t f Ph y llts C1 I lj S J — . 


; ' ds presenting at Symphony whi | 
pals the Lath. pair of eoncerts i ‘the : hich wen delicate and. lustrous in 
riday afternoon-Saturday evening sound, and the dramatic speaking 


eries. The program: Music for “* M 

ry wah Hr o, ALUSIC | LO The by Arnol 

sas Sag, of St. Sebastian,” mystery “y t d Moss. . 
Ens “by Gabriele d'Annunzio, the New)... %.°" 2° 2 work practically unique 


ingiand Conservatory Chorus, prepared|1m its creator’s achievements, “St 


y Lorna Cooke de Va ron Accic ° . 
and with the following soloists: sisting, | Sebastian should be revived from 
; ~ eViVEeO IO) 


lis Curtin, soprano; Flor 
] SOT 1} Oorence Kopleff |,. 

and _ Catherine Akos, contraltos, and.jtime to tim Th 
eerto in atten» Speaker; Violin Con- | thi . e ait hone Gel 
aro © minor. Mendelssohn (Mistha p _ week are the first here since 
“goa ace Munch conducted it in March 
a . 346, aS guest, a year before 
| | | g , a year before he be- 
BY OYRUS DURGIN }| Came regular conductor - a 
‘Boston Symphony. Then, as again 
pera he treated the score with fire 
and dignity and produced splendid 


_- 


4 “The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
Gan, a certain sense, could be 
te2"4 Debussy’s “Parsifal.’ The 
French ~smposes somewhat like performances. 
Wagner, furned rather late in life | gee! credit is due Mrs. de 
fo a religious legend as the source |Varon for her excellent prepara- 
of a musical art work. ‘Mon of the New England Conserva- 
4 With the “St. Sebastian,” as with Mig Chorus, which sang with real- 
Parsifal,” the result was a blend||;y Superb tone and style. Misses 
* e h niyh 
of drama and piety, put largely || poplett and Akos were fully up to 
pe bee Pee of musical austerity, vet || er parts. Miss Curtin had trouble 
with sensuous touches. Each com- with very high notes, and some of 
chanelle se 9 Known primarily as a her work was less than her best 
creator of basically sensuous music’ But her best, when evident, was 
characterized by depth of passion, | praiseworthy. | | 
intensely expressed. ; 
+. St. Sebastian,” like “Parsifal,”| Concerto Pleasing 
s, accordingly, a special sort of, 7 
spl with a special purpose. There’ ne 
’ no & : ; * : : "er ’ hy ¢ 
$u a datie close kinship, except C&O Proved a good contrast to 
uperficially, between “St. Sebas- “St. Sebastian,” . 
tian” and “La Demoi eee / sebastian, and the perform- 
: a Demoiselle Elue” or ance of it. f : 
xr ance of it, from Mr. Elman, or- 


: | 
Pelleas et Melisande”’ than he- chestr: i 
Stra and conauctor. was 2as 
b . . ee S pleas- 


eee eer r= 


Mendelssohn Violin Con- 


tween “Parsifal” and “Tristan” or! 
the “Meistersinger.” Here, how- 
ever, comparison must end, for the! 
artistic natures of the two men’! 
were far apart. | gi 

One’s regard for “St. Sebastian,” 
as for “Parsifal,” naturally is col-| 
ored by this specialty of purpose.! 


ing. The word is carefully chosen 
for while no exception should be 
taken to Mr. Elman’s playing in 
any way, it did not show the 
Strength, the luminous _ tona! 
beauty or the expressive ardo! 
which others have brought to the 


alt Pah * a decadent period|;Ppopular masterpiece. Nonetheless 
bein Iola vole pat eeer is the more} this was a thoroughly competent 
nudes. hyde gfe etic, as Is d ‘phagt | treCenareipte and it was rewardec 
ment of mystici z dominant ele-j|with enthusiastic applause. 
thinking oe icism, to my way of}| Next week Mr. Munch will con 
set torth P Ayr otuat artificially tinue the Mozart bi-centennia 
natia Se o1 ‘ is reason | never) Observance with that composer’ 
cet eltet eee. We senerd “Stee tee Duane Dor Sirings (K 
tity. an é€XpreSsive en-4 940) and four movements from the 
VIe, £.16°S1 | Serenade in B-Flat (K. 361) fo 
ante [> + 113 Wind Instruments | 
Has Much Beauty | The program will include first 
The enormous skill of the or-| Syenpiieinte of Aaron Copland’: 
chestral writing is ev; Symphonic Ode, composed for the 
g is evident, and itjorchestra’s 75th Anni : 
has much -beauty, warm, glowing|the Fourth sy as ot ee 
colors, and frequently a degree of | The Couliad aaat't of Brahms, 
C ae , c . ier 
free ahemes Sak tee Gatien Ct. ee eee Ode he wrote 
they did again yeste ny. and so for the Boston Symphony's 50th 
“5 yesterday, despite Anniversary in 1930-31 


tate SE EE OO re me 


—s" 


i Eee © <a 
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Munch Conducts ‘Martyre de St. Sebastien’ 


By Harold Rogers 


Only two composers -~ De- 
bussy and Mendelssohn—are 
listed for the concerts this week- 
end by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra. Yesterday, however 
__the 27th of January—Wwas the 
900th anniversary of Mozart's 
birth; and one could not help 
wondering by what strange 
mysteries of the concert world 
his music did not find a place 
on the program. 

This important date was not 
completely overlooked. John N. 
Burk prepared = an engaging | 
Entr’Acte on Mozart for the 
concert bulletin. Perhaps it was 
some behind-the-scenes coun- 
terpart of a traffic jam_ that 
prevented Mozart’s music from 
being heard. Yet Mischa Elman 
has Mozart concertos in his 
repertoire (he recently re- 
corded two of them for Lon- 
don). There does not seem to be | 
9 compelling reason why the 
Mendelssohn Violin Concerto— | 
favorite that it is—had to be) 
played. | 


Charles Munch evidently | 
plans 10 compensate next week | 
by offering two Mozart works 
—the Adagio and Fugue for 
String Orchestra, K. 546, and. 
the Serenade in B-flat major | 
for 13 Wind Instruments, K. 361. 
The program will be filled out 


with the first periormance of | 
Aaron  Copland’s Symphonic | 


‘Ode. 1955, composed for the 
‘orchestra’s 75th anniversary, 


and with Brahms’s Fourth Sym- . 


‘phony, 
es ae} ae 
But to return to this week’s 
program. Yesterday afternoon 
Mr. Munch revived Debussy’s 


music for “Le Martyre de Saint - 


Sébastien,’ composed for the 
mystery play by the Italian 
‘poet, Gabriele d’Annunzio, He 
has assembled vast and excel- 
lent forces for this production— 
the large New England Con- 
servatory Chorus (trained and 
polished by their conductor, 
Lorna Cooke deVaron); the elo- 
quent voices of Phyllis Curtin, 
soprano, and Florence Kopleff 


! 


and Catherine Akos, contraltos; | 
plus the superb narration by | 
one of our able actors, Arnold 
Moss. 

Mr. Moss’s French is a joy to 
the ear; his timing was pauged 
to elicit the full force of drama | 
from each line. During the first | 
two or tiree solos Miss Curtin 
employed commendeb!ls re- | 
straint, but her singing was often 
covered by the orchestra. Only 
in her final solo did she allow US. 
to hear the vividly clear voice 
that many of us know and love 
so well. The contraltos, though 
‘n minor roles, turned in major 
performances. 

Fach listener, however, May 
have his own special response to 
this work, depending on his re- 
ligious and cultural background. 
'As a piece of music it has De- 
‘bussy’s masterful touch in every | 
bar. As a work of religious €X- | 
pression it obviously embodies | 
an essence of Roman Catholic | 
mysticism as stated by a French! 
composer: and indeed, the 
French are apparently more’ 
adept than other races in cap- 
| turing this super-earthly mood 
‘in music, 


et AA ee . 
} 
| We find not so much direct 
‘inspiration as an ecstatic reverie 
| of symbolical visions evoked by 
‘the human mind and _ heart. 
'Those who are adjusted to a 
‘contemplative religious experl- 
‘ence will doubtless find much 
‘that is appealing in Debussy’s 
'vast plateaus of musical medita- 
tion. Others may simply find | 
‘themselves impatient, longing 
for climaxes that seldom arrive 
or for a tonal variety that never 
appears. 
' One cannot help being im- 
pressed when he reviews El- 
man’s amazing career. He first 
iplayed with the Boston Svm- 
phony in 1909 when he was 18. 
It would be a pleasure to say 
that he is performing as well as 
he ever did, but during the 
Mendelssohn concerto yesterday 
it was sadly obvious that he does 
not. Even so, he is still a res 
markable musician. 


— ee 


| 
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Music 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Performances of “The Mar- 
tyrdom of St. Sebastian.” 
played yesterday afternoon at 
Symphony Hall by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, have ap- 
parently been rare, but even 
sO, I should say, have been ex- 
cessively frequent. After more 
than an hour of polite accept- 
ance of Debussy’s muted inani- 
lies, I understand why the 
courteous French coined that 
very French word, ennui: they 
more than others, have need of 


a term for extreme, though ur- 
bane, boredom. | 


| ‘he orchestra and the New 
England Conservatory Phorcis 
a In very fine form: ‘the 
ie alone is responsible 
a8 spineless, pseudo-re- 
1S10US score which makes one 
suspect that the archer-saint 
=a have bled skim-milk. 
ee D’Annunzio’s poetry 
oa 1eé responsibility; he 
asKS one to observe “how blue 
is the sky, how red the blood”’ 
In a passage which suggests the 
ne tn cia was just the most 
tig me ah -_ pretty sight 
There is something false and 
prin ear about the whole work 
vs It is a genuine pity that 
- much talent was wasted in 
e large scale presentation 
Assisting artists were Phyllis 
A-"te soprano; Florence Kop- 
ne aay Catherine Akos, con- 
pr and Arnold Moss as the 
i er, This is to be recorded 
—Striking evidence that they’re 
scraping the bottom of the b ‘ 
rel for repertory. eg 


After 75 minutes of gauzy 


pianissimos, the loudest sound 
coming from the audience turn- 
ing pages following the anemic 
text, the direct tonic-dominant 
harmonies of Mendelssohn's 
Violin Concerto appeared start- 
lingly bold and venturesome, 
and Mischa Elman’s sweepingly 
romantic delineation of the solo 
part sounded practically Pro- 
methean. 


| 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 





Fourteenth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 38, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 4, at 8:30 o’clock 





NEORAIEE 5 Sore eee Adagio and Fugue for String Orchestra, K. 546 


NMOGABD, C0: . atk. + eee Serenade in B-flat major for 13 Wind 
Instruments, K. 361 
Largo; Molto allegro 
Adagio 
Menuetto 
Rondo; Allegro molto 


OD ee Pi ee” By aera ange een Symphonic Ode 


(Revised for the 75th Anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
First Performance) 


INTERMISSION 


TORR ic ek Ce CS Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 


I. Allegro non troppo 
Il. Andante moderato 
IiI. Allegro giocoso 
IV. Allegro energico e passionato 
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syMPHONIC ODE (1929); REVISED 
By AARON COPLAND 


Born in Brooklyn, New Yerk, November 14, 1900 


The Symphonic Ode has been composed by commission of the Boston Symphony 
dation for the Orchestra’s 75th 


Orchestra and the Koussevitzky Music Foun 
anniversary and is dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 
This work is a revision made in 1955 of a work by the same title which Copland 


wrote in 1928-29 for this Orchestra’s 50th anniversary season. 
The original version was introduced by Serge Koussevitzky on February 19, 1932. 


The following instruments are required: 2 flutes and 2 piccolos, 3 oboes and 
English horn, 2 clarinets, E-flat clarinet and bass clarinet, 3 bassoons and contra- 
bassoon, 4 horns (and 4 additional horns ad libitum), 4 trumpets, 3 trombones and 
tuba, timpani, percussion, piano, harp, and strings. The percussion includes 
tam-tam, military drum, side drum, bass drum, cymbals, bells, Chinese blocks, 


wood blocks, xylophone, triangle, slap stick. 


performed in its original form, Mr. Copland 
provided for the program a description of the music and his 
He disclaimed at that time any “literary” idea in connection 
with his piece and yet it may now surely be said that it bears for him 
associations with its first conductor, who was close to him for many 
years as they worked together in the school at Tanglewood and as his 
new works appeared from time to time and were performed. 
The composer explained in 1932: 
“It js not an Ode to anything other than the particular spirit to be 


, the music itself. What that particular spirit is, is not for me 
Gide has well expressed my 


HEN this work was 


intent. 


found 11 
to say. In another connection, André 
meaning: ‘Before explaining my book to others, I wait for them to 


ain it to me. To wish to explain it first would be to restrain its 
meaning prematurely, because even ‘+f we know what we wish to say we 
cannot know if we have said only that. And what interests me espe- 
cially is what I have put into my book without my own knowledge — 
that part of the unconscious that I should like to name ‘la part de 


Dieu, ” 

The musical origin of the 
found in my “Nocturne” for violin and piano 
stated in the violin piece without development, 
bilities for expansion. In various guises, it forms the principal thematic 
material of the “Ode.” Asa whole, the work is cast in five-sectional 
form, which can roughly be represented as A-B-C-B-D. Sections A, C, 
and D are in slow tempo, sections B in fast tempo. The massive open- 
ing section (A) gradually acquires momentum and breaks up into the 


exp! 


“Ode” is a two-measure phrase to be 
(1926). This phrase, 
seemed rich in possi- 


“feathery brightness” of the Allegro (B), which is followed by (C), a 
more lyrical treatment of the first section’s material. The tenetition 
of the Allegro section (B), is only approximate. It moves imperceptib] 

into Section D, which combines A and B to form a Cod 
monumental mood of the opening. a ciiae 


Mr. © c 
Psi? opland informs us that “the overall shape and character of the 
ee “a ‘remained unaltered.” ‘The size of the orchestra has bee 
slig “mal ‘ 
if y hore mainly for practical reasons.” The rhythmic beat is 
quite irregular, and the bars hz 
! é ave been notated differently i 
to “simplify performanc og Ol 
e problems.” A cut in th 
} e end of the sl 
sect i rhe 
e mote has been restored. “The opening and closing sections of the 
‘iginal were written quite high f | 
or the brass and st 
neh | € hig , strings. ‘hese have 
a ec somewhat with concomitant readjustments in the tonalit 
: me.” Certain parts have been filled out with fuller textures “Only 
at one poin ‘ 
point were completely new measures substituted for those of the 


original. ‘These occur at th 
| e start of the sectl 
apotheosis of the end.”’ ug i eel 


Aaron Co incl 
pland’s principal teachers in composition were Rubin 


G 
poncragen be dhierse! he studied for four years from the end of the 
his creative Suisadrais yey wie a Boulanger. Aside from 
ated t endig ong been active in the domains of education 
attention to the srs etait ashe —e ee in drawing general 
veneration of seiiaiiadia mai ate! ne ae ppt conga — 
his Stee ur New Music was influential in 
at Tanglewood in O "6 ree So he errarere Sane Canter 
and has been saaicad ; or a = id artment of Composition 
Clipladit ebilile tit 5 an , e administration of the school. 

but at the same time sh charrette syle 880 unmistakable character, 
Midate Tod tha Pkedles bit great versatility. In earlier works such as 
the possibilities of ja } was one of the frst to become absorbed in 
He has been aera Lee “pee paul ee alg 
aliens’ . , , cause of his natural facility in 
rite haha relbger pala hig tna aley a 
‘ anzon 

immediate surroundings. In ballets such as mre na roy foe 
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Appalachian Spring he 
and the opera The Tender L 
American period. In 


above its usual subordinate ol 3 r 
ic shows on the other hand a distinct taste for the absolute 


mus 


has caught a folk flavor. 4 Lincoln Portrait 
and have subtly captured their early 
Hollywood he has lifted the role of film music far 
function of background. His chamber 


category. 


The 


following works by Aaron Copland have been played by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


1925 


1927 
1928 
1932 
1935 
1938 
1941 


1942 
1943 
1944 
1945 


1946 


1949 


1951 
1952 


1953 


Symphony for Organ and Orchestra 

Music for the ‘Theatre 

*Piano Concerto (The composer as soloist) 

*Two Pieces for Orchestra of Strings 

*Symphonic Ode 

Symphony No. 1 (Revision of Organ Symphony) 

El Salén México | | 

Quiet City, for “Trumpet, English Horn and Strings (Repeated in the same 
year) 

Billy the Kid, Suite 7 

A Lincoln Portrait (Speaker: Will Geer) (Repeated in the same year) 


Fl Salén México 


Appalachian Spring, Suite 
Ouiet City, for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 


Danzén Cubano . 

*Symphony No. 3 (Repeated in the same year) 

Quiet City, for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 

Statements 

A Lincoln Portrait (Speaker: Wesley Addy) | 

Preamble to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights 
Lawrence Olivier — United Nations Anniversary Celebration, N. Y.) 


Quiet City, for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 
Appalachian Spring, Suite 
Piano Concerto (Soloist: Leo Smit) 


es 


*First performance. 


(Speaker: 


By TUCKER KEISER 


During the intermission last 
week end, at the symphony 
concert, I wandered around the 
lobby wondering why American 
composers seldom give us scores 
as agreeable and meaningful as 
Paul Crestion’s Second Sym- 
phony which had just been per- 
formed, 

The work was well received 


when Richard Burgin introduced | 


it to these concerts in 1945, and 
again three years ago when 
Pierre Monteux played it, and 
during the Boston Symphony’s 
first transcontinental tour. 

The term “symphony” is 
somewhat misleading since the 
composition exhibits few of the 
characteristics of the sym- 
phonic form. ‘The composer 
conceived the piece “as an 
apotheosis of the two founda- 
tions of all music; song and 
dance”; it was remarkably suc- 
cessful, The first movement 
has long cantilenas, touching 
and expressive in their turn of 
phrase, for flute and oboe. The 
second movement is a paean of 
Dionysian fervor, ‘employing 
Syncopations of the most pro- 
pulsive variety. 

Even though its harmonies 
and colors are essentially im- 
pressionistic and romantic, such 
music coming from an American 
composer of first rank is a de- 


cided novelty, huang: fot 


One Omission aif ~ 


There is one significant omis- 
sion from the list of Mr. Cres- 
ton’s teachers—Nadia Boulan- 
ger. Mme. Boulanger, a peda- 
gogue of enormous reputation, 
was discovered by our native 
composers right after World 
war I, and every composer who 
had ever put two notes ona 


staff flocked to her studio. . 


While there doing their counter- 
point under the Boulanger 
tutelage they came under. the 
influence of Les Six’ affecta- 
tions and. mannerisms. 

’ The result was a re-orienting 
of our creative talent from 


Germanic structuralism and 
Italian lyricism to French intel- 
lectualism, a philosophical ap- 
proach found not only in music 
but in the sister arts of paint- 
ing, drama, and literature. 

This intellectualism concen- 
trates on formalistic externals 
rather than on content, A pre- 
occupation with manner instead 
of matter has left French music 
with no symphonies, concertos, 
or chamber music comparable 
with the best in Austrian. or 
German music. French ‘operas 
‘do not hold a favored place in 
world repprtory. Exceptions like 
Franck’s D minor Symphony 
and Bizet’s “Carmen” owe their 
genesis not to France but to 
other sources, 

It is indeéd strange that the 
American ‘composers have 
turned to a stylistic approach 


so alien to everything around. 
him, American life, reflected in: 
its arts in nearly every - field, 


bubbles with energy, vitality, 


and bold experimentation; in 
music, we have a sameness so, 


pronounced that a conductor 
could borrow a single movement. 
from four different symphonies 
by four different composers and’ 
perform them without the. 
average listener being aware’ 
what was happening. What once. 
was the novel product of the’ 


' Boulangerie on the American. 


scene now has the staleness’ of’ 


| week-old assembly-line bread. 


symphony Concert 


_the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
sharles Munch conducting, gave the 14th 
1rosgram of the 75th season in Symphony 
aall yesterday afternoon, performing 
he following program: 

Adagio, and Fugue (K.546): Serenade 
n B-flat for 13 Winds (K.361) Mozart. 
SYIMPMOMIC OAS oo oi Si as chase: Copeland 
symphony No. 4 in E Minor, Op. 98 


3rahms | 1 be , L-4/- 3, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Another of the works pre- 


yared for the 75th season of the 
3oston Symphony orchestra ap- 


yeared on the program yester- 
jay, a work that was originally 
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A ppalachian 
and the opera 
American period, | : . 

| dinate functi ' background. 
above its usual subordinate function of backgrounc 


music shows on the other hand a 


Spring he has caught a folk flavor. A Lincoln Portratt 
The Tender Land have subtly captured their early 
fn Hollywood he has lifted the role of film music far 
) His chamber 


distinct taste for the ‘‘absolute 


category. 


The 


following works by Aaron Copland have been played by the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


Lge 


1Q27 
LQg26 
LQ32 
IQ35 
1g3o 


1Q41 


1g42 
LO43 


1Q44 
1945 


1946 


1949 


1Q51 
IQh-= 


1Q53 


Symphony tor Organ and Orchestra 

Music for the ‘Theatre 

*Pieng Concerto (The composer as soloist) 
*Two Pieces for Orchestra of Strings 
*Symphonic Ode 

Symphony No. 1 (Revision of Organ Symphony) 


Fl Saldn México 


> 3 | strings (Repeated 1 » same 
Ouiet City, for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings (Repeated in the 


year) 
Billy the Kid, Suite | 
\ Lincoln Portrait (Speaker: Will Geer) (Repeated in the same year) 


Fl Sal6n México 


Appalachian Spring, Suite | : 

Ouiet City, for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 

Danz6on Cubano | 

*Symphony No. 3 (Repeated in the same year) 

Ouiet City, for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 

Statements 

\ Lincoln Portrait (Speaker: Wesley Addy) | | 

Preamble to the Universal Declaration of Human Rights _@ 
Lawrence Olivier — United Nations Anniversary Celebration, N. Y.) 

Quiet City, for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 

Appalachian Spring, Suite 

Piano Concerto (Soloist: Leo Smit) 


*First performance. 


(Speaker: 


By TUCKER KEISER 


During the intermission last 
week end, at the symphony 
concert, I wandered around the 
lobby wondering why American 
composers seldom give us scores 
as agreeable and meaningful as 
Paul Crestion’s Second Sym- 
phony which had just been per- 
formed, 

The work was well received 
when Richard Burgin introduced 
it to these concerts in 1945, and 
again three years ago when 
Pierre Monteux played it, and 
during the Boston Symphony’s 
first transcontinental tour, 

The term “symphony” is 
somewhat misleading since the 
composition exhibits few of the 
characteristics of the sym- 
phonie form. ‘The composer 
conceived the piece “as an 
apotheosis of the two founda- 
tions of all music; song and 
dance’; it was remarkably suc- 
cessful, The first movement 
has long cantilenas, touching 
and expressive in their turn of 
phrase, for flute and oboe. The 
second movement is a paean of 
Dionysian fervor, employing 
Syncopations of the most pro- 
pulsive variety, 

Even though its harmonies 
and colors are essentially im- 
pressionistie and romantic, such 
music coming from an American 
composer of first rank is a de- 
cided novelty, hing? fot 


One Omission < 


There is one significant omis- 
sion from the list of Mr. Cres- 
ton’s teachers—Nadia Boulan- 
ger. Mme. Boulanger, a peda- 
gogue of enormous reputation, 
was discovered by our native 
composers right after World 
war I, and every composer who 
had ever put two notes ona 


staff flocked to her studio. | 


While there doing their counter- 
point under the Boulanger 
tutelage they came under the 
influence of Les Six’ affecta- 
tions and mannerisms. 

The result was a re-orienting 
of our creative talent from 


Germanic structuralism and 
Italian lyricism to French intel- 
lectualism, a philosophical ap- 
proach found not only in music 
but in the sister arts of paint- 
ing, drama, and literature, 

This intellectualism concen- 
trates on formalistic externals 
rather than on content. A pre- 
occupation with manner instead 
of matter has left French music 
with no symphonies, concertos, 
or chamber music comparable 
with the best in Austrian or 
German music. French operas 
do not hold a favored place in 
world repprtory. Exceptions like 
Franck’s D minor Symphony 
and Bizet’s “Carmen” owe their 
genesis not to France but to 
other sources, 

It is indeed strange that the 
American composers have 
turned to a stylistic approach 


so alien to everything around 
him, American life, reflected in 
its arts in nearly every field, 
bubbles with energy, vitality, 
and bold experimentation; in 
music, We have a sameness so 
pronounced that a conductor 
could borrow a single movement 
from four different symphonies 
by four different composers and 
perform them without the 
average listener being aware 
what was happening. What once 
was the novel product of the 
Boulangerie on the American 
scene now has the staleness of 


| week-old assembly-line bread. 


symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony; orchestra 
naries Munch conducting. Save the 14th 
rosram Oi: tne 75th season in Svymphonv 
1all yesterday afternoon, performing 
he following program 

\dasio and Fugue (K.546): Serenade 
) B-flat for 13 Winds (K.361) Mozart. 
ymphonic Ode ree st Saar - Copeland 
symphony No, 4 in EB Minor. Op. 98 


3rahms befea ss -> 

By RUDOLPH man 4 : 
Another of the works pre- 
yared for the 75th season of the 
.oston Symphony orchestra ap- 
eared on the program yester- 
lay, a work that was originally 
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“ommissioned for the 
yversary. | 
Regrettabls enough our. qos 
¥ | — . ° T. ; : it 
Jo not record Phillip —," est 
sort on the premiere 0 


vork: Mr. Hales vast corpus ol c 


‘ . i 
sriticism was a gilt to the Public | 


‘brarv, a Wise Dut 
brary, a Wise Dl i 
Reonest L huve no doubt, ip 
ever that the Symphonic Ode, 
here presented in a 
jere presentcu 
ea ao alter the content or the 

1 | iece, was re- 
eontours of the piece, Was r 


ceived with a good deal less en- 


: . aatarns 
thusiasm than it was Areteidr 
and its reception yesterdaa) 
ria ) 
| 


was hardly ecstatic. | 


Harmless Enough 


Yet a torrent of harmonic ri 
novation has gone under jee 
bridge in 25 years. What mig ‘- 
have seemed an avalanche bs 
dissonance, not to Say a — ic 
rhvthmical tmpulse and Ariane : 
ough-going unpleasantness of | 
‘melodic materia: then, was} 
lharmless enough on this ee 
ision, The ear has adjusted _ 
unfamiliar “new harmonic and) 
irhvthmic values mM 4 years, | 
‘though, in its own subtle bdo 
still finds the jagged intervals | 
of Mri’ Copeland’s melody un-| 


DECt thate is an abundance of! 
melody in this work. There are,| 
‘indeed. many moments Ol high 
attraction and interest rag 
flags in the bold colors ol t te 
fabric. The overall characte r 
of the Ode is in fact bold despite, 
the several sections of a more 
reposeful naiure, one ol Rosso 
suggesting its roots lie in an 
American foiksong. There | al : 
many phrases and orchestra! 
procedures s.iggesting the latel | 
‘Copland, too, but this is at once 
‘the first: important utterance of 
a developing composer (Copland 
was 29 when he composed it) 
and a work ot great significance 
‘in the sense its influence is still 


being felt. 
| Though 


‘tthe Ode is clear enough ine Hs 
develops lucidly, the quali y| 
-hat stands between it and 


ready acceptance is the seeming 
lack of forward movement. It 


convevs a sense of going in fits 


ra ser got interested in a start 


‘when there’s a fit. This rhyth- 
Imie complexity (so complex 


revision that ‘thought, at least f , 
itener's point of view. 


poser, 


d sterts, and the listener has 


mphony 

at the Boston Symp ) 
rect ey play it and didn’t bring} 
until 1932 after the com-| 


coe had simplified the men-| 


. | ; s 
inconvenient ‘poser haa ‘ified men- 
inconve cairal rotation) jars the overai 
eontinuity of the musical; 


a 


rom the lis- 


| 
| 


* > 
Final Peroration 
It may also be said the com-| 
in his youthful exuber- 
ance, overdid the final perora- 
‘ton in which he piles one orass 
climax on another in a fPisils 
iplatform of tonal pressure that 
in the end defeats its ae. 
‘Still and all theres a sense Ol 
‘crandeur in the conception, and 
it was more than appropriate to 
bring it out again 22 years) 
after. Mr. Copeland was in the| 
sudience and managed to get 
two bows. about one less than) 
par for the course when a com- 
poser is present. | 
The Adagio, which began the 
concert, seems to me one of the 
most tragic concepts in all Mo- 
zart. There is throughout this 
brief essay a hush of impending 
catastrophe that even the en- 
suing fugue doesn't suite erase. 
The B flat mazor Serenade 
which followed, on the othe 
hand. is sheer good fun as Mo- 
zart, in his happiest vein (once 
through the introductory largo) 
gives the 13 wood winds a 
charming outing. My own per- 
sonal feeling about it as a per- 
iiormance was mixed: it didnt 
seem to me Mr. Munch brought 
out the necessary tonal opu- 
lence, nor was there much vi- 
tality in the reading, especially 
in the first movement. One 
false entrance provided a minor) 


| } | but ctherwise these 13 
the basic structure of} flaw bu 


players played like the virtuosi| 
they are. | 

The concert came to an end | 
with Brahms’ Fourth in an 
heroic conception. The orchestra’ 
is out of town next week re-| 
turning on February 17 with) 
Pierre Monteux offering wots 


} 


iby Freed, D’Indy and Strauss.| 


‘David Abel will be the soloist, 


in Brahms’ Violin Concerto, 


Revised Work on Program 


With Mozart and Brahms 


By Harold Rogers ©S ™% 2 ~4-S~( 


A little more than 25 years] since explored his new sounds, 
ago—in preparation for the 50th | his elliptical rhythms, his poly- 
anniversary of the Boston Sym-| tonalities. He is now one of the 
phony Orchestra—Aaron Cop-!two or three leading American 
land was commissioned to write composers—the only _ serious 
a new work, and he composed! American composer, it is said, 
his Symphonic Ode. Though it} who can live on the income from 
was not introduced by Kousse-| his music. He has blazed his 
vitzky until 1932, the composer | trail. Here was an opportunity 
had completed it in 1929. for him to show us where it has 

For the current celebration | led him, and he did not use it, 
of the orchestra’s 75th anni- ; eee Pig ye 


versary Mr, Copland was given One is beginning to wonder if 


another commission. But 4 much is gained when an organi- 


S ‘ 1+3 oO : 7 ° . 
wend bi mn oe ae zation like the Boston Symphony 
‘ Ss symp commissions 15 new works ‘in 


and revised it. Whether it is a celebration of an anniversary. 


te ge sis Picci: ae Age At the beginning of this season 
set oe, NOYINE near “| we eagerly looked forward to a 
original, but one thing was} feast of novelties, and so far 
clearly evident when Charles} with the exception of Walter 
Munch conducted it yesterday Piston’s Sixth Symphony, we 
afternoon. Mr, Copland should} jaye had a series of dissappoint- 


have used this commission to ments. Such a large amount of 


give us a new work, a work | money should not be spent for 
bearing the fruits of his Ma~ | potboilers. 

a ce a a wee. | Perhaps more masterpieces 
will. meets with esistance, st Ould Be produced if the. com 
; : ’ 'misslons were offered to talented 
does so for different reasons | young composers who had not 
than it may have when first) yet made their names, Young 
heard, Though there has never composers, especially if a 
been one jot of insincerity 1D ' struggle is involved, are. often 
Mr. Copland’s pen, his earlier inspired to great things by the 
experimental explorations made. 


offer of a commission. The com- 
him something of an enfant 


| | | missioning organization may not 
terrible. Some of his works | have the prestige of noted names 
composed in the 1920’s—his! on its programs, but it would 
Piano Concerto, for instance, | gain far more for the cause of 
and even this Symphonic Ode} music. 
—were shockers, and they; Mr. Munch opened his pro- 
doubtless had a salutary effect | gram yesterday with two Mozart 
upon listeners in that they| pieces, both of which he has 
loosened them up from com-! conducted here before. The first 
placent listening and adjusted | was the Adagio and Fugue for 
their ears for things to come, | Strings, a noble work of tragic 
lated ale 'mien, and the second was the 
Well, even if ears are still not | Serenade in B-flat for 13 Winds, 
completely adjusted, times have | charming outdoor music as shal- 
changed. We are no_ longer) low as the Adagio and Fugue is 
shocked by things we hear in deep. Both were commendably 
the concert hall, but we are) played. ? 
often amused. And the amusing And the concluding selection 
thing about Mr. Copland’s Sym-| was a stirring reading of the 
phonic Ode is that it is no} Brahms _ Fourth Symphony. 
longer avant garde, it is old-| There is now a marvelous poig- 
fashioned. | nance to be felt in Mr. Munch’s 
Would it not then have been! approach to an adagio or an 
better for the cause of American | andante movement. He has 
music if Mr. Copland had given! learned, and rather recently, 


us a new work? He has long how to sustain a buoyant sing- 





Premiere of New Copland Ode 


BOSTON. SYMPHONY 


Orchestra 


Boston Symphony of 


© cert 

yesterday the first con os 
; he Friday _afte! 

h program 1n tne * Charles 


turday evening series. les 
Muneh conducted the followins ee 
gram. dagio and Fugue in C mi 


(ix. 546), four mov 
Serenaee tru — zart; 1) phonic 

y , . iT. . I's” 
Wind Instrume 75 anniversary 


i. rev sed for the . 
a hy Boston symphony Orchestra; 


upon commission ; first performance of 
this version); Aaron . Copland; Sym- 
phony No, 4 10 B minor, Brahms. 


Ee “246 2-4-9 
* By CYRUS DURGIN 


When Aaron Gopland was re- 
quested to compose for the 75th 
Anniversary of the Boston sym- 
phony, he responded by revising 
the abstract Symphonic Ode which 
he had been commissioned to 
write for the Orchestra’s 50th an- 
niversary. 

He cut down the size of the 
arenestra, he says, and made cer 
tain modification, but “the over- 
'o}1 shape and character of the Ode 
‘has remained unaltered.” 

Mr. Copland was present to 
hear first performance of the re- 
vision yesterday and he seemed 
quite pleased. That was more) 
than some of the sudience felt, 
for few new works this season 
ave prompted so much resent- 
meni, to judge by the number of 
questions directed my way i the 
lobby. 

‘Tm certainly going to be in- 

terested to read what you say In 
tomorrow’s paper’ hecame a fre- 
‘quent remark at ‘intermission and 
after the concert, 
' Composers in the past have re- 
vised their music for the better, 
notably Sibelius. But L think that 
the principle of going back to old 
music and tinkering with it should 
be avoided. 

What Copland might have given| 
us with a fresh score we shall 
never know. 

What he has given us In this | 
revision is a large, economy-sized 
iwork with a lot of mechanistic 
\rhythmic play, a fierce amount of 
iwild dissonance, and a sense of, 
toacademic aryness. Tt is often 
icheerfully and obstinately ear- 
blasting in its loudness. 

It is a sort of Copland compen- 
dium without the point, direct 
progress and ascertainable shape 


and style of his best music. His 
best. to my mind, has been his 
theatre music, like the ‘“Appalach- 
‘an Suite” and “Billy the Kid”; his 
music created under the spell of 
place and/or mood, quasi-descrip- 
tive. like “Fl Salon Mexico” and 
“Danzon Cubano,” mood music like 
“Quiet City” and some of his 
movie scores. The abstract, aca- 
demic Copland has appealed to 
me, at least, far less. 

1 thought I could detect little 


ifragments or mannerisms from the 


Copland titles noted in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. Whether those 
works influenced the new version 
of the Ode, or whether the orig- 
inal Ode foreshadowed them, ! 
cannot say, nor is the question 
more important than that of the 
hen and the egg. 

Perhaps the revised Ode looks 
like a million notes (bank or mu- 
sical!) upon paper, but what comes 
out of the instruments, for all the 
obvious writing skill, is ponderous 
and cold: professorial, In a Way 
rhetorical and almost de-human- 
ized. 


Mr Munch continues his Mozart 
hi-centennial observance this week, 
and quite ingeniously, displaying 
the strings and the winds In dif- 
ferent pieces. 

_ Both works were beautitully 
done, clear. clean and yet full- 
j bodied. [ wish we could hear the 
‘Adagio and Fugue more often, the 
| Fugue especially, which is com- 
pletely enthralling. 

| The conductor may have given 
4 finer and more spaciously-pro- 
portioned account of Brahms’ E 
minor Symphony, but if so I have 
forgotten it. During his Boston 
years, Mr. Munch always has been 
at his best with this Symphony, 
but yesterday his reading had a 
notable degree of soit relaxation, 
especially the first movement and 
andante,. together with the healthy 
vigor always his. 

Next week the orchestra will be 
out of town. Pierre Monteux will 
‘be guest conductor Feb. 17 and 18, 


‘in this program. Festival Overture 


(first performance at these con- 
certs). Isadore Freed: Violin 
Concerto (David Abel, soloist), 
Brahms; “Istar’ Variations, d'indy: 
Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier, | 
Strauss. 


-r : 
‘Mr. Monteux 


can violinist, David Abel] 
- : ate 


‘make his 


Symphony on T our; 
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he Boston & 
| : i¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra 
i Wry » f ’ : ; wir Ue G 
» ili play in Springfield, New Lon 
idon, Ne ore A ee 
By ‘ ew York, Philadelphia and 
fheomge ‘ during the coming week 
bs iCn ine orchestra retur Fe 
‘Boston next w Urns 10 
will] be the week, Pierre Monteux 
;Will be the guest c ‘tor ¢ 
'two weeks guest conductor for 
Vy Mi « nd ~? * 
a fon Monteux’ first concert will 
le T manders Theatre, Cambridge 
7} erliart regis ‘ a! “ t <4 - 
‘on Tuesday evening, Feb, 14, The 
Program will consist of the “Peg. 
val Overture” by the Americar 
| FOMposer, Isadore Free * R so eas 
‘Third Svmopbk a, oranms 
| Tr 4 ovmphony in F Major: 
'D’Indy’s “Istar” Variatio a, age 
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Boston Symphony's regular conducto 


come guest conducto 
next two weeks. 


Monteu 
r and now a wel- 


r, will head the orchestra for the 
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en Symphony Guest Con 


Pierre Monteux will be guest 
eonductor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra for the sixth consecu~ 
tive season during the next two 


weeks. 


His first concert will be in €34/4- 
ers Theatre, Cambridge, Tuesday 
avyening, when he will conduct the 
first Boston Symphony perform- 
ances of the “Festival Overture” 
by Isadore Freed; Brahms’ Third 
Symphony, the “Istar” Variations 
by D’Indy and & Sufte from Rich- 
ard Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

At the Friday afternoon-Satur- 
day evening concerts in Symphony 
Hall on Feb. 17-18, the young vio-— 
linist, David Abel, will appear with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
for the first time, playing the Con-. 
certo by Brahms. In addition, Mr. 
Monteux will conduct the Freed, 
DiIndy and Strauss works. The 


ager for Boston next 
ab, 19, will be the same 


Sunday, 
as that 


played, in Cambridge on Tuesday 


evening. 


Isadore Freed composed 
“festival Overture™ at West Stock- 


his 


| 1944. Pierre Monteux con~- 


brids e; Massachusetts in the Sum- 


di its first performance in 
Orchestra. 
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l. Allegro non troppo 
Ill. Adagio 
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Monteux Is Sy 


Pierre Monteux will be guest 
| SOLOIST 


eonductor of the Boston Symphony 
; Orchestra for the sixth consecu- q 
| | S ing e next two ; | 

tive season during th é ’ DAVID ABEL 


weeks. 2 (“St 
His first concert will be in 6578- 
1 ers Theatre, Cambridge, Tuesday 
| evening, when he will conduct the 
| first Boston Symphony perform- 
| ances of the “Festival Overture” 

| by Isadore Freed; Brahms ‘Third | 
| Symphony, the “Istar’ Variations 

| by D’Indy and a Suite from Rich- 

ard Strauss’ “Der Rosenkavalier.” 

At the Friday afternoon-Satur- : 
day evening eoncerts in Symphony if 
Hall on Feb. 17-18, the young vio- 
linist, David Abel, will appear with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
for the first time, playing the Con- 
certo by Brahms. In addition, Mr. 
Monteux will conduct the Freed, 
D’'Indy and Strauss works. The 
program for Boston next Sunday, 
Feb, 19, will be the same as that 
played in Cambridge on Tuesday 
evening. . 

Isadore Freed composed his 
“festival Overture” at West Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts in the Sum- 
mer of 1944. Pierre Monteux con- 
dueted its first performance | in 
November, 1946, with the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
Mr. Freed, who was born in Rus- 
sia, has spent the greater part of 
his life in Philadelphia. Since 
1945 he has been the chairman of 

he composition and theory —— 
ments at Hartt College of Music 
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PIERRE 

conductor of the Boston 
Symphony on Tuesday evening 
in Sanders Theater and on 
Friday afternoon, Saturday 
evening and Sunday, Feb. 19, 
at Symphony Hall. 


PIERRE MONTEUX 


crRRE MonTEUXx was born in Paris, April 4, 1875. He began his 
Yr career as violist at the Opéra Comique and the Concerts Colonne. 
From 1912 he conducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, introducing such 
music as Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and Le Ros- 
signol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in 1916-17. He conducted at the 
Paris Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux in Paris. He became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1917-18 and was the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the ten 
years following he was a regular conductor of the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. He became 
conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a position from 
which he has now retired. Mr. Monteux returned to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and has conducted each 
season since, in Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared with Mr. 
Munch the concerts of the European tour in May, 1952, and the 
transcontinental tour in May, 1953. He conducts as guest of the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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David Abel will make his first appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as soloist in the Brahms Violin Concerto 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night, He will also play for the 
open rehearsal Thursday night, ®A-16*S*G 
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DAVID ABEL 


Davip ABEL was born in Wenatchee, Washington, November 24, 1935. 
His principal teacher has been Naoum Blinder, Concertmaster of 
the San Francisco Orchestra. David Abel had the first of his appear- 
ances as soloist with that orchestra at the age of fourteen in its Young 
People’s Concerts. In the East he made his New York debut at ‘Town 
Hall in October 1954 and was soloist at the Boston Pops under the 
direction of Arthur Fiedler in the following summer. His concert 
career has so far been mostly in the Pacific coast cities. 
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Secrets 


PIERRE rest 
conductor of — the Boston 
Symphony on Tuesday evening 
in Sanders Theater and on 
Friday afternoon, Saturday 
evening and Sunday, Feb, 19, 
at Symphony Hall. 


PIERRE MONTEUA 


<ierrE Montreux was born in Paris, April 4, 1875. He began his 
r career as violist at the Opéra Comique and the Concerts Colonne. 
From 1912 he conducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Kusse, introducing such 
MUSIC as Stravinskv’s Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and Le Ros- 
signol; Ravel's Daphnis et Chloé and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in 1916-17. He conducted at the 
Paris Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux in Paris. He became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House 1n 1917-18 and was the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the ten 
vears following he was a regular conductor of the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. He became 
conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a position from 
which he has now retired. Mr. Monteux returned to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and has conducted each 
season since, in Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared with Mr. 
Munch the concerts of the European tour in May, 1952, and the 
transcontinental tour in May, 1953. He conducts as guest of the 


Metropolitan Opera Company. 
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David Abel will make his first appearance with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as soloist in the Brahms Violin Concerto 
Friday afternoon and Saturday night, He will also play for the 
open rehearsal Thursday night, ®~-[6 ‘SG 
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DAVID ABEL 


Davin ABEL was born in Wenatchee, Washington, November 24, 1935. 
His principal teacher has been Naoum Blinder, Concertmaster of 
the San Francisco Orchestra. David Abel had the first of his appear- 
ances as soloist with that orchestra at the age of fourteen in its Young 
People’s Concerts. In the East he made his New York debut at ‘Town 
Hall in October 1954 and was soloist at the Boston Pops under the 
direction of Arthur Fiedler in the following summer. His concert 
career has so far been mostly in the Pacific coast cities. 
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Munchand Woodworth Conductat Symphony 


By Harold Rogers 

Choral music—if one may 
judge by a few letters to the 
press and a tew empty seats 1n 
Symphony Hall yesterday alit- 
ernoon—no longer enjoys the 
vogue it once had in Boston. 
There are some listeners today 
who desire to hear an orchestra 
at an orchestral concert, not the 
human voice en Masse. 

This attitude, of course, 1s 
naive. There are certain mar- 
velous effects to be gained only 
by employing a chorus. Com- 
posers have long understood this 
and have profited by it. Whether 
in vogue or not, the chorus 
should never be completely set 
aside. 

Choral music of the sheeres' 
texture was the order of the day 
when Charles Munch and G. 
Wallace Woodworth shared con- 
ducting honors yesterday alter- 
noon. The singers were Mr. 
Woodworth’s collegiate group— 
the Harvard Glee Club and Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, The Bos- 
ton Symphony program Was di- 
vided between Mozart (guided 
by Mr. Woodworth) and Faure 
(guided by Mr. Munch.) 

The Fauré Requiem, last on 
the program, is perhaps the 
tenderest and loveliest Requiem 
ever composed, Faure was not 
one to bare his teeth In music, 
and his graceful, late-romantic 
stvle is especially appropriate to 
this devotional text. The weakest 
point of this work, in fact, Is his 
handling of the Dies Irae, a com- 
paratively feeble attempt when 
one considers what other com- 
posers have done to express the 
day of. wrath. 


It is interesting to note how 
composers have expressed 
doomsday and heaven in music. 
Nearly all of them are more 
eraphic and dramatic when de- 


picting the former than the lat-— 


ter, Composers seem more fa- 
miliar with tribulation than with 


— eee ew ee —_ 


celestial bliss. When the con- 
cept of heaven is to be treated 
musically, they usually do little 
but fall back on traditional con- 
cepts—soprano voices, violins In 
a high register, and the harp. 
And so does Fauré, but his 
heavenly music is far more 
evocative than his doomsday 
musie. As Mr. Munch conducted 
it yesterday, one could easily see 
a heavenly host in harmonious 
communion high on a cloud, 


ale Rie 

There are two featured voices 
in the Faure piece—a soprano 
and a baritone, though the bari- 
tone carries the burden. Yes- 
terday Donald Gramm = sang 
stirringly and powerfully from 
the forestage, while Adele Aa- 
dison, in the Pie Jesu, sang like 
a seraph from the highest row 
in the chorus upstage. Her sing- 


‘ing was celestial, a buoyant, 


Aoating tone that was In no way 
earth-bound, clear as crystal. 

The Mozart works—‘‘Regina 
coeli.”’ K. 108: “Ave, verum cor~ 
pus,’ K. 618; and “Vesperae de 
dominica.” K. 321—were ab 
first performances at these con- 
certs. Miss Addison’s lustrous 
voice was heard in two solos 
and also in concert with Eleanor 
Davis. mezzo-soprano, Richard 
Gilley, tenor, and Mr. Gramm, 
bass. Mr. Gillev’s bright and 
ringing tenor was impressive, 
and Miss Davis, whose part was 
not taxing, sang pleasingly. 

Mr. Woodworth infused his 
choral and instrumental fore?s 
with vitality, except for the 
“Ave, verum corpus,” the eplit- 
ome of contemplation in this 
performance. 


' 


~~ Svmphony 


Violinist in brunwAs Work: 


} 


Monteux Guest Conductor 


By Harold Rogers 


Nothing really caught fire at 
the concert yesterday by the 
Boston Symphony Orchesira un- 
til Pierre Monteux—now here 
on his sixth annual visit as guest 


‘'conductor-—-swung into the 
i'walizes from tne ‘“‘Rosenkava- 
‘lier’ Suite. But the sensuous 
'beauties of these Richard Strauss 
imelodies, heard last on the pro- 
pram, are hardly enough to com-| 
'pensate for an aiternoon of 
‘much musical promise and little | 
| fulfillment. 


There was Isadore Freed’s 


“Festival” Overture, offered for 


the first time at these concerts. 
If not a memorable piece, it’s a 
serviceable one—an appropriate 
opening selection with instru- 


monies, and American vigor. Oc- 
casionally Mr. Monteux let the 
brasses get out of hand, as he 
did from time to time through- 
out his concert. 
ae 

And there was the Boston de- 
but of David Abel, a 20-year-old 
violinist from the Pacific Coast. 
[It was perhaps unfortunate that 
he chose the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, heard in Symphony Hall 


trakh’s superlative performance; 
but even so, there are some 
things of a positive nature one 
can say of Mr. Abel’s playing. 

He is obviously a young man 
of talent and of technical gifts. 
At present, however, his playing 
impresses one as being emo- 
tionally immature, Each note 
was carefully played, but care is 
not enough. There must also be 
controlled abandon; the heart 
must sing to the stars. 

One wonders if Mr. Monteux 


is not pushing Mr. Abel a little 
too fast by placing him in front 
of the Boston Symphony before 
more has been gained in per 
formances with secondary or- 
chestras. His tone is often too 
thin and at times’ tenuous, 
Though extremely personable, 
he is still too retiring as a per- 
sonality to make a forcible com- 
munication with his lsteners, 
There is no question, however, 
that he made a hit with the af- 


‘ternoon audience and enjoyed 
,an ovation, There is something 
/winning about his youthful dif- 


fidence. 
ao ee) 
After the intermission Mr, 


Monteux gave us D’Indy’s “Is- 
mental color. a few French har- | : 


tar” Variations, that unusual 
composition in which the varia- 
tions, lushly adorned, come first, 
and the divested statement of 
the theme, in a striking orches- 
tral tutti, appears near the end, 

But it was not until the ‘“‘Roe- 
senkavalier”’ waltzes that igni- 


tion took place. It was not until 
' those sentimental melodies, 


singing with the eloquence of 


a sigh, that one’s heart became 


. all’ involved in the music. 
two months ago in David Ols- | 


It is seldom the listener’s fault 
if his heart remains untouched, 
It is the man on stage—the solo- 
ist or the conductor—whose 
heart must overflow if he would 
reach another’s heart. 
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By Harold Rogers 
Choral music—if one may 
judge by a few letters to the 
press and a few empty seats In 
Symphony Hall yesterday alt- 


ernoon—no longer enjoys the 


vogue it once had in Boston. 
There are some listeners today 
who desire to hear an orchestra 
at an orchestral concert, not the 
human voice en Masse. 

This attitude, of course, is 
naive. There are certain mar- 
velous effects to be gained only 
by employing a chorus. Com- 
posers have long understood this 
and have profited by it. Whether 
in vogue or not, the chorus | 
should never be completely set 
aside. 

Choral music of the sheerest 
texture was the order of the day 
when Charles Munch and G. 
Wallace Woodworth shared con- 
ducting honors yesterday after- 
noon. The singers were Mr. 
Woodworth’s collegiate group— 
the Harvard Glee Club and Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society, The Bos- 
ton Symphony program was di- 
vided between Mozart (guided 
by Mr. Woodworth) and Faure 
(guided by Mr. Munch, ) 

The Fauré Requiem, last on 
‘the program, 1s perhaps the 
‘tenderest and loveliest Requiem 
ever composed, Faure was not 
one to bare his teeth In music, 
and his graceful, late-romantic 
style is especially appropriate to 
this devotional text. The weakest 
point of this work, in fact, is his 
handling of the Dies Irae, a com- 
paratively feeble attempt when 
one considers what other com- 
posers have done to express the 
day of. wrath. ; 

Ces yn,f gs 1é~- he a 

It is interesting to note how 

composers have expressed 


doomsday and heaven in music. 
Nearly all of them are more 


sraphic and dramatic when de- | 


picting the former than the lat- 
ter, Composers seem more fa- 
miliar with tribulation than with 
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celestial bliss. When ‘the con+ 
cept of heaven is to be treated 
musically, they usually do little 
but fall back on traditional con- 
cepts—soprano voices, violins in 
a high register, and the harp. 
And so does Fauré, but his 
heavenly music is far more 
evocative than his doomsday 
music. As Mr. Munch conducted 
it yesterday, one could easily see 
a heavenly host in harmonious 
communion high on a cloud, 


ce 

There are two featured voices 
in the Faure piece—a soprano 
and a baritone, though the bari- 
tone carries the burden. Yes- 
terday Donald Gramm _ = sang 
stirringly and powerfully from 
the forestage, while Adele Adad- 
dison, in the Pie Jesu, sang like 
a seraph from the highest row 
in the chorus upstage. Her sing- 
‘ing was celestial, a buoyant, 
floating tone that was In no Way 
earth-bound, clear as crystal. 
The Mozart works—‘‘Regina 
coeli.”’ K. 108; “Ave, verum cor 
pus,’ K. 618; and “Vesperae cle 
dominica.’” K. 321—were ah 
first performances at these con; 
certs. Miss Addison’s lustrous 
voice was heard in two solos 
and also in concert with Eleanor 
Davis. mezzo-soprano, Richard 
Gilley, tenor, and Mr. Gramm, 
bass. Mr. Gillev’s bright and 
ringing tenor was impressive, 
and Miss Davis, whose part was 
not taxing, sang pleasingly. 

Mr. Woodworth infused his 
choral and instrumental forces 
with vitality, except for the 
“Ave, verum corpus,” the epit- 
ome of contemplation in this 
performance. 
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Violinist in Brahms Work: 


~  Monteux Guest Conductor 


By Harold Rogers 


Nothing really caught fire at 
the concert yesterday by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra un- 
til Pierre Monteux—now here 
on his sixth annual visit as guest 
/conductor—-swung into the 
| Walizes from tne ‘‘Rosenkava- 
| Ler” ‘Suite, But the sensuous 
| beauties of these Richard Strauss 
melodies, heard last on the pro- 
gram, are hardly enough to com- 
| Reneave for an afternoon of 
‘much musical promise and little 
| fulfillment. 7 
| There was Isadore Freed’s 
“Festival” Overture, offered for 
the first time at these concerts. 
If not a memorable piece, it’s a 
serviceable one—an appropriate 
Opening selection with instru- 
mental color, a few French har- 
monies, and American vigor. Oc- 
casionally Mr. Monteux let the 
brasses get out of hand, as he 
did from time to time through- 
out his concert. 

Ss ff, Sf 

And there was the Boston de- 
but of David Abel, a 20-year-old 
Violinist from the Pacific Coast. 
[It was perhaps unfortunate that 
he chose the Brahms Violin Con- 
certo, heard in Symphony Hall 


two months ago in David Ois- | 


trakh’s superlative performance: 
but even so, there are some 
things of a positive nature one 
can say of Mr. Abel’s playing. 

He is obviously a young man 
of talent and of technical gifts. 
At present, however, his playing 
impresses one as being emo- 
tionally immature, Each note 
Was carefully played, but care is 
not enough. There must also be 
controlled abandon; the heart 
must sing to the stars. 

One wonders if Mr. Monteux 


, 


is not pushing Mr. Abel a little 
too fast by placing him in front 
of the Boston Symphony before 
more has been gained in per-« 
formances with secondary or- 
chestras. His tone is often too 
thin and at times tenuous, 
Though extremely personable, 
he is still too retiring as a pers 
sonality to make a forcible com- 
‘munication with his listeners, 
There is no question, however, 
that he made a hit with the af- 
‘lernoon audience and enjoyed 
}an ovation. There is something 
|; Winning about his youthful dif- 
fidence. 


| hee tates 

After the intermission Mr, 
_Monteux gave us D’Indy’s “Is- 
itar” Variations, that unusual 
composition in which the variae 
tions, lushly adorned, come first, 
and the divested statement of 
the theme, in a striking orches- 
tral tutti, appears near the end, 

But it was not until the “Ro« 
senkavalier” waltzes that igni- 
'tion took place. It was not until 
| those sentimental melodies, 
singing with the eloquence of 
a sigh, that one’s heart became 
involved in the music. 
__ It is seldom the listener’s fault 
if his heart remains untouched, 
It is the man on stage—the solo- 
ist or the conductor—whose 
heart must overflow if he would 
reach another’s heart. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
The concert yesterday aftler-rity that was exceedingly be- 


hoon, marking the return of;coming. Ags for his violinistic 
Pierre Monteux for two WeexKS,|attainments a$ well as_ his | 
was remarkable for the debut higher interpretative values, 

in it of a 21-year-old violinist! they appear to be great, but I 


by the name of David Abel and! would prefer hearing him in a 
a beautiful performance | of solo recital before phasis, 
Strauss’ Suite from “Der Rosen-|myself on that score. But he 
Kavalier”—and very little else.'made a fine impression and 
I find it hard to account for,everything seems to point to 
- 4 Mr. Monteux’s enthusiasm for highly interesting maturity as| 


ae se 





Isidore Freed’s “Festival Over-| Mr. Abel develops a more com- 
ture.” The enthusiasm is mere-|pelling communication. The audi- 
ly presumed on my part, of|ence called him back repeatedly. 
course, yet why else would this) D'Indy’s “Istar”’ Variations. 
discriminating musician pro-jonce so vivid, have faded aston- ‘ 
Sram a work so well below thelishingly in the years, Yesterday) 1 1. | 

) 


ee 
a 
(ae eee eee 


— — 
Ee ae 
J 


Standards of contemporary mu- they seemed plain dull. their| 
sic? It is not that it is such|colors subdued, their exoticism| 
a bad piece all in all: there are,}wan to the point of anemia. By i 
in fact, some pleasant moments|lthe time Istar Stood at the sey- f 
In it. But it has all been donejenth gate in her nude splendor 
many times before by more yr-|1 couldn’t have cared less, Of), , 
}Sent voices and, save for the/course it may only be that I'm| 1 
reappearance of the opening|the one who has aged. not the| otk 
'fanfare-like proclamation at/|Variations. but they failed to) 





the end, it doesn’t £o much of|arouse me in the least, or the} | 5 
anywhere. Whatever its merits, |audience, sapere ay Atk | FS 
jit Just didn’t seem quite worth] The Str auss did, however. 7 | i 
| doing, and it got a pretty pal-;even though Mr, Monteux did it | ) : 
| lid reception at that. only two seasons ago, but then} i 
| The same may not be gaid/it always does. From its naughty] 4 
of the reception given to thelopening to its final hilarity, in| : 
| youthful Mr, Abel, a tall. be-/three quarter time, the “Rosen-!! 





‘spectacled young Man wWhose|Kavalier”’ suite is a joy. Mr. |; 
mild appearance and tentative|Monteux caught its full savor, |, | 

stage deportment belies a high|his treatment of the waltzes}, 

gift. For my own part I would/conveying the essence of ro-!’ 


have preferred to hear him inj/Mance in the most beguiling): 





i anything but the Brahms, the/way. Needless to say this 81-); | 

iW | As asia! : + conductor of the Boston Sym- Be i ee rence Of if, foe fae eae em Teck of Gibrale | 
a Pierre Monteux wili be guest conductor 0! ios. Canieeixe. me im any case, having been|tar was in command every sec-| 

| : Orchestra for its concerts in Sanders Theater, i ron | given only a few weeks ago byjond of the concer t. What al 

Sina } | ig aetna evening, and in Symphony Hall kiw “cae oe ?’ David Oistrahk. And at this|legendary man! | | 
a | lay evening, and Sunday afternoon, Feb. 17, 18, : Stage of the game Mr. Abel is} His program next week offers) 

a Saturday 5 | | ne Oistrahk. Just the same the|Haydn’s Symphony, No. 88, Cres-| | 

| ii] | | comparison was not as disas-|ton’s Second Symphony and, 

ou trous to the violinist as I feared!Schubert’s C major Symphony, | 

i i it might be. CMR ay | 


| | — | 
i is , Symphony Concert 
| | | | Fine Impression The Boston Symphony orchestra, Pthera| 
| | 






. op e : ; | Monteux conducting, gaw ~ 

For if it may be said he might|gramor {ee tustins. gave in’ Sympene | 
Fave got a lot more out of the} #a! David Abel nisin The soloist | 
work than he did, and if there Hestival Overture iat 
were occasional intonational in-| ters," Variations, Op. “42 °,°°°", anms 
accuracies, he nonetheless played Der Rosenkavalier Suite eeees Strauss) 


— Ae ae: | 
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Sixteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24, at 2:15 o’clock 


HAYDN 


SCHUBERT 


Be 
If. 
III. 
IV. 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 25, al 8:30 o’clock 


- 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


_. Symphony in G major, No. 94 
(““Surprise’’) 
Adagio cantabile; vivace assai 
Andante 
Menuetto 
Allegro di molto 


Symphony No. 2, Op. 35 


Introduction and Song 
Interlude and Dance 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony in C major, No. 7 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 
Andante con moto 

Scherzo 

Finale 
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(“Surprise’’) 
.Symphony No. 2, Op. 35 


_.Symphony in G major, No. 94 


.Symphony in C major, No. 7 


h Program 


* NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 
xteent. 
INTERMISSION 


3} 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 25, at 8:30 o’clock 
PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Andante; Allegro ma non troppo 


Andante con moto 
Scherzo 


Introduction and Song 
IV. Finale 


Adagio cantabile; vivace assai 
Interlude and Dance 


Il. Andante 


III. 


Menuetto 


Ai 

I. 
Il. 
Ill. 


I. 
II. 


L 
RIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 24, at 2:15 o’clock 
IV. Allegro di molto 
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By TUCKER KEISER 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra continues its streak of 
bad luck with the new works 
it had commissioned for its 75th 
season. Yesterday, Heitor Villa- 
Lobos was on the podium to 
lead the premiere of his Sym- 
phony No. 11, written for the 
orchestra’s anniversary. 

Though the symphony has 
metre ‘Yo recommend it than 
some other new pieces which 
have preceded it, the composi- 
tion never really caught fire. 
Thoroughly agreeable from be- 
ginning to end, and without dis- 
turbing dissonance, even to clas- 
sically oriented ears, despite 
some noisy, tone-clusterish ca- 
dences, it lacks character. 

And very much like other 
works by the prodigal Brazilian 
composer, interesting segments 
are followed by seemingly irrel- 
evant digressions. The listener 
can recall some passages, such 
as the opening of the first move- 

ment, with its promising fan- 
fare, the fiddle theme of. the 
game movement, and portions 


of the agitated finale, but what 
came between remains a blur. 

From Villa-Lobos we expect 
glittering orchestration: this 
the symphony has, to the fullest 
degree, but of what use is color 
if applied to an amorphous 
mass? | 

The total impression is that 
the symphony would. make a 
first-class sound track for the 
next “Cinerama” travelogue. 

The bright spot yesterday was 
Eugene Istomin’s Boston Sym- 
phony debtit playing Beethoven’s 
Fourth Concerto. The pianist 
has created a sensitively poetic 
interpretation of the master- 
piece, one concerned with pro- 
jecting the inherent joy and ten- 
derness in the score. and not 
one bothered with technical dis- 
play. Charles Munch’s accom- 
Paniment was beautifully mold- 
ed around the solo part. 

A searingly brilliant perform- 
ance of Tchaikovsky’s “Romeo 
and Juliet” opened the program, 
Which, despite the overture’s 
fevered heat, contained not a 
bit of warmth. (iar 3 -L-St 


Pa ‘ 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
‘Pierre Monteux conducting, gave the 
16th program of the 75th season in 
‘Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, 
The program: , 
Symphony No 94 in G Surprise, 


Symphony No 2 
Symphony in C, 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

This has been a season of 
much-repeated music. 

Yesterday’s concert, for ex- 
ample, pleasant and even not- 
able as it was, offered two 
works given by Mr. Monteux 
himself within three years, In 
last week’s concert he did the 
Strauss again after only three 
years as well the Brahms’ D 
major Concerto, which had not 
only been done here in ’53, ’°54 
and ’55 but once before in this 
very season. tar » &W ASW 

Looking back over the pro- 
grams of the preceding 15 con- 
eerts turns up much the same 
pattern, Work aiter work has 
appeared for a new hearing 
within two and three years, not 
works especially needing a sec- 
ond performance to help estab- 
lish their quality, but pieces like. 
Schumann’s Second Symphony,| 
Beethoven’s Leonore Overture, 
the Tchaikovsky Fourth and so 
on. It is not as if radio were 
silent on these things: all may: 
be heard on what amounts to a’ 
daily basis and all, no doubt, are’ 
part of the basic record library 
of everyone, 


And Next Week 


And next week what? “Ro- 
meo and Juliet,” given here 
Only last season! This is a sit-| 
uation that is open, it seems to) 
me, to some criticism. Surely, 
with the fantastic range of the 
orchestral repertoire, there is’ 
little need to repeat the stand-| 
ard classics in such a short or- 
der, and a good deal more 
thought might be given to it for 
ithe benefit of all concerned. 

Repeated from 1953 was Pau] 
|\Creston’s Second Symphony, a 
quite unpretentious work in two 
extended movements suggesting, 
in the composer’s words, “an 


apotheosis of the two founda- 
tions of all music: song and 
dance.” It is, too, the first move- 
ment being of a warm lyric 
character, never aggressively 
dissonant. On the contrary, in 
its middle section suggests some 
of the elegiac lyricism of Rach- 
maninoff. There are some ex- 
ceedingly pleasant sounds in the 
movement as the composer rein- 
forces some of the lines with the 
piano, and it is all harmless 
enough. The two ensuing sec- 
tions, joined as one, are of some- 
what sterner stuff so far as the! 
ear is concerned but still any-| 
thing but difficult. The move-| 
ment is rhythmically interesting 
and varied, the atmosphere gay 
and colorful. It went well with 
the audience, too. 

Ten years is just about the 
right interval for the hearing 
of Haydn’s Surprise symphony, 
which fortunately replaced the 
originally programmed No. 88. 
In the years the listener forgets| 
just how bright and fresh this 
ingenious and witty work is and 
the experience is a delightfu 
one. Mr. Monteux gave it al 
straightforward reading, letting) 
the music speak for itself and 
this it does with the greatest 
charm. His approach to the 
Schubert was similarly unclut- 
tered, yet there was a spacious- 
ness and liftiness about it that! 
was very winning. Some overly 
enthusiastic instrumental attacks 
slightly marred the finale and 


\there were a couple of un-Bos- 


'tonian errors in the course of 
the afternoon, but these are 
small matters indeed. It was a 
good concert, but surely Mr. 
Monteux must have other things 
up his ample sleeves than these 
thrice familiar things. 

Mr. Munch returns next week 
joing the aforementioned “Romeo 
and Juliet” Overture and, with 
Eugene Istomin, the Beethoven 
Fourth Piano Concerto, It will 
be an occasion to welcome back 
the striking Brazilian composer 
Villa-Lobos, however, who will 
bring out his Symphony No, 11, 
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_thony Dwyer's higenllny rele Se ot a 
— By TUCKER KEISER 

For his second week as guest 

conductor of the Boston Sym- 

phony, Pierre Monteux nas pre- 

pared a program containing viene 

all-time _. favorites, Haydn's 

“Surprise” Symphony,  .and 

Schubert’s “Great’’ Symphony 

in C major, and one novelty, 

Saul Creston’s Second Sym- 

phony, a.work by a_ contem- 


porary composer not unfamiliar 
to symphony audiences, 
or some time I have been 

Puzzling out Why music made 

under the direction Of this 81- 

year-old maestro Sounds . 

fresh even though there is noth- 

ing Startling about his inter- 
pretations, Yesterday, both the 

Haydn and‘ the Schubert, every 

note of which is Completely fa- 

miliar sounded amazingly vita] 
and kept the listener's attention 
every measure of the way. | 

The reason, I° think, can be 

summed up as relaxation with 

control. He does not drive the 
players, although Obviously ‘he 
has indicated at rehearsal just 
how he wants this Phrase or 
that section to £0 precisely what 
his tempi will] be, and the ex. 
act dynamic planes he expects. 

He trusts his performers ‘to 
remember these details at the 
concert and concerns himself 
Primarily with the mechanics of 
conducting, » He does not try 
to play 100 instruments at once, 
The Musicians, in turn, respond 
€asily and the music emerges 
in its pristine beauty. 

Mr. Creston’s Second Sym- 
phony is an engagingly unpre- 
tentious work, borrowing freely 
from the romantics and impres- 
sionists for its idiom, and ex- 
isting purely for the sensual 
Pleasure jt gives. It. is con- 
siderably more Vigorous than 
most impressionistic music, 
achieving a number of exciting 
climaxes in the final movement, 
and sentimentalizes with more 
Shameless abandon than most 
Tomantic musie in the initia] 
section. The listener is assured 
in the program notes that the 
work is ingeniously construct- 
€d; the results, however, are 
anything but cerebral, 
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Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia 


First Performance) 
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-Piano Concerto No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 


INTERMISSION 
SOLOIST 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
Mr. IsTOMIN uses the Steinway Piano 


molto vivace 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 3, at 8:30 o'clock 


Seventeenth Program 


Allegro moderato 
Andante con moto 


Allegro moderato 
Rondo vivace 


Scherzo: 
Molto allegro 


I. 
II. 


If. 


I 
IIT. 
IV 
(Composed for the 75th anniversary of the 
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EUGENE ISTOMIN 

UGENE IsTOMIN was born in New York City, November 26, 1925, 
E- of Russian parents, both of them singers. Studying pent has New 
York, he entered the Curtis Institute of Music at the age . — 
and there studied with Miercio Horszowski and — : Cs = = 
made his first public appearance 1n 1945 with the Phila le pI . 2 
chestra. He has played with many orchestras since, with this orc at al 
at the Berkshire Festival, August 7, 1955. He has played at the Festi- 


vals organized by 


+s in Europe has given joint recitals with that artist. 
many concerts in Europe has given JO 


‘ -ade eypignan % mong 
Pablo Casals in Prades and Perpignan and a 9 


SYMPHONY NO. 11 


By Hetror Vitita-Losos 
Born in Rio de Janeiro, March 5, 1887 


This Symphony was commissioned in celebration of the 75th season of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra by the Orchestra and the Koussevitzky Music Foundation, and 
is dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. It is dated ““New 
York, 1955.” 

The following orchestra is called for: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English 
horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 4 cornets- 
a-pistons, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, xylophone, vibraphone, celesta, piano, 
2 harps, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, tam-tam, wood blocks, and strings (divided) . 


§ &-, Symphony is introduced broadly by the full orchestra with 
proclamations of the brass and from this there presently emerges 
a principal theme stated by the strings and repeated by the wood- 
winds. A second theme (pit mosso) is brought in by the horns and 
trumpets and followed through by the trombones over an ostinato of 
accompanying figures in the strings or harps. A theme in triplets, 
pianissimo, is first given to the ’cellos and basses and altered in 
development. ‘There is a section in triple beat and a recapitulation in 
common time. 
The slow movement is in 5/4 rhythm. The melody is first heard 
from the flutes and carried through by a fuller orchestra. An alternate 


section in an even but free beat opens with the bass clarinet and 
traverses the voices of the bassoon, clarinet, English horn and violin 
solo and brass. In the return to the tempo primo the theme is more 
fully treated. ‘The scherzo develops its melodic line in a succession 
of woodwind solo passages, becoming pointed and staccato as the 
strings take over. A trio in 2/4 time is likewise rhythmic and staccato 
in character. There is a presto close. The finale is music of strong 
accent and impetus, utilizing the full orchestra with its varied per- 
cussion and moving to a close in triple forte. 


The following music by Villa-Lobos has been performed at these 
concerts: 


February 21, 1941 Choros No. 10, “Rasga o coracio” 
February 23, 1945 ‘“Rudepoéma” 
‘itu nttthidd bu. gf Choros No. 12 (First performance) 
-< -...# SBachianas Brasileiras No. 7 
(This was a concert conducted by the composer) 
December 26, 1947 “‘Madofa,” Symphonic Poem (First performance; conducted 
by Eleazar de Carvalho) 
“Fantasia de Movimentos Mixtos,” for Violin and Orchestra 
(conducted by Eleazar de Carvalho; Soloist: Oscar Borgerth) 


lhe Symphonic Poem with Chorus, “Manducarara,” was performed at the Berk- 
shire Festival, August 7, 1949, under the direction of Mr. de Carvalho. 


February 4, 1949 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Villa-Lobos’ Symphony No. 11 
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vi li when the com-|Such is all too rare these days, 
Inentnl Sere eceniclen of skill,{and I, for one, am grateful, , 
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re, vivacious rhythms, season. | 

ar ase and very expressive| Although Eugene Istomin ap-| 
use of dissonance that is some- peared here once some years ago, 
times piercing, and the fact that/his performance of the Beethoven | 
he has written tunes, many of|G major Piano Concerto yesterday 
them in solo effect. : was the first chance we have had 

But Villa-Lobos’ primary inten-|to hear him, “in the flesh,” as a 
tion must have been to entertain|mature artist. He is a fastidious, 
audiences, and that is just what player, as well as intelligent, and | 
he has done. Apart from the usual he articulates very neatly. 4 
percentage of gripes, the normally |thought his left hand was a shade 
cdnservative Friday afternoon |to9 timid except where Beethoven, 
audience buzzed with approval in marked in staccato and sforzando. 
the lobby, after they had accorded His sense of rhythm is good and | 
him and his Symphony the honor |pjc style is consistent. 


Good “Romeo and Juliet” 


This was not a “big” perform-| 
ance of this exacting and expres-| 
Sively none-too-simple part, but it 
was a very, very able and sensitive 
one. There was not a trace of 
showy virtuosity for its own sake. | 
At the end, Mr. Istomin reaped 


cordlal and SuStalned a lause. 

_ Mr. Munch and the oretlentions 
apart from a little fuzziness in the 
‘String ensemble Carly in Techai- 
‘kovsky—were at the top of their 
form. “Romeo and Juliet” you 
may or may not like—] happen 
Ito think it a Masterpiece of its 
‘kind—but if it is to be played, it 
‘Should have the works of blazing 
intensity. This Mr. Munch brought 
‘to it, but without coarseness or 
exaggeration, The sum total] was 
emotional and tona} brilliance. As 
for the orchestral Share of Bee- 
thoven’s Concerto, ‘it was precise, 
iClear, forceful, but always within 


|proportion. Always, that is, but! 
ifor the strings at the opening of | 
ithe andante. They are Supposed to | 
‘Play forte, but they were nearer | 


'fortissimo. 

| Next week that Harvard Glee 
‘Club and Radcliffe Chora] Society 
‘Will sing with the Orchestra. G. 
Wallace Woodworth, their director, 
‘will conduct three works of Mozart 
i—"“Regina coeli” (K., 108), “Ave, 
verum corpus” (K. 618), and “Ves- 
perae de dominica” (K. 321): 
(Charles Munch will conduct the 
[Requiem by Faure. Soloists will 
be Adele Addison, soprano: Elea- 
nor Davis, me€ZZO-soprano: Richard 


Gilley, tenor, and Donald Gramm. 
i bass. 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 17th 
concert of the 75th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Heitor Villa- 
Lobos was the guest conductor in his: 
own work and Eugene Istomin, Pianist, | 
was the soloist. The program: 
“Romeo and Juliet’ Tchaikovsky 

,, Villa-Lobos 


Beethoven 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | 

Of all the new works to be! 
Played during the 75th season’ 
Villa-Lobos’ 11th Symphony will,| 
I imagine, bring out more differ-| 
ence of opinion than any of the 
otners. 

It was given its world pre- 
miere yesterday afternoon, the 
composer conducting, and _ it 
proved to be a huge work with 
enough material in it for 11 more! 
Symphonies. Indeed, this profu- 
sion of material is so concen- 
trated with one idea tumbling’ 
after another, the listener is| 
more than likely to get lost in| 
the bewildering profusion of the) 


musical thought. Because of 


this continuously unfolding musi- 
Ca! discourse it is very difficult 
to find a point of orientation, so 


| 


| 


to speak. Musical phrases and 


fragments are repeated within a 
|movement, to be sure, but each 
time on a different level and in 
a different vein. The result is 
undeniably confusing on a first 
hearing and it would undoubtedly 
be equally so on a second and 
third until the ear could begin 
to pick up the complexities of 
the composer’s musica] architec. 
ture, 3 

On the en. teat Whottnl 
jor not the form may be easily 
‘followed, the sound is endlessly 
interesting. No composer living 
‘today manages such a singularly 
‘arresting orchestral fabric: the 
sound effects are endless and| 
endlessly ingenious. There are’ 
movements of great beauty, the’ 
siow section of the fina] move-| 
ment (which seems far the best 
of the four), for example, which) 
‘is of the sheerest lyric intensity. 
But throughout there are many 
magical touches, some of them, 
‘reflecting this composer’s exotic.. 
ism but the overall concept is far, 
‘removed from some of his pre-| 
vious evocations of the Brazilian | 
scene, : 


Greatest Skill 


The composer conducted the 
work with the greatest. skill. 
With his long unruly hair, out- 
fitted in a rumpled suit that 
flapped in time to his motions, he! 
crouched and exhorted the or-' 
chestra in a way to bring to 
‘mind the curious picture of the| 
rear view of Beethoven conduct- 
ing an orchestra. But he clearly 
knew his business and the or-| 
chestra traversed the enormously; 
\difficult. score with great tech-| 
nical assurance. The composer 


4 
=a. 


‘was brought back to the stand 


three times by the applause of 
the audience, which may not 
have liked the piece to a man 
but certainly recognized its im- 
mense ¢reative urgency, 

Eugene Istomin, a darkly 


handsome young man, made his 


debut with the orchestra in 
Beethoven's Fourth Concerto at 
this coneert and revealed what 
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Good “Romeo and Juliet” 


was the first chance we have had. 


This was not a “big” perform-| 
ance of this exacting yee age ath A 
sively none-too-simple part, Bed 
was a very, very able and sens) | | 
one. There was not a er an | 
showy virtuosity for its own Se “ 
At the end, Mr. Istomin reaps 


cOordlal and SuStalned applause. 

Mr. Munch and the orchestra— 

apart from a little fuzziness in the 
‘String ensemble Carly in Tehai- 
‘kovsky—were at the top of their 
‘form. “Romeo and Juliet” you 
Imay or may not like—y] happen 
ito think it a Masterpiece of jt 
‘Kind—but if it is to be played, it 
should have the works of blazing 
intensity. This Mr. Munch brought 
‘to it, but without coarseness or 
exaggeration. The sum tota] was 
lemotional and tonal brilliance. As 
‘for the orchestra] Share of Bee- 
ithoven’s Concerto, ‘it was precise, 
‘clear, forceful, but always within 
‘proportion. Always, that is, but 
ifor the strings at the opening of 
the andante. They are supposed to 
play forte, but they were nearer 
‘fortissimo. 

Next week that Harvard Glee 
Club and Radcliffe Choral Society 
‘Will sing with the Orchestra. G. 
Wallace Woodworth, their director. 
‘Will conduct three works of Mozart 
“Regina coeli” (K. 108). “Ave, 
verum corpus” (K. 618), and “Ves- 
perae de dominica” (K. Jd21); 
‘Charles Munch wil] conduct the 
‘Requiem by Faure. Soloists will 
ibe Adele Addison, soprano: Elea- 
Inor Davis. M€ZZO-soprano: Richard 
‘Gilley, tenor, and Donald Gramm. 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 17th 
concert of the 75th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. Heitor Villa- 
Lobos was the guest conductor in his 
own work and Eugene [stomin, pianist, | 
was the soloist. The program: | 
‘Romeo and Juliet’ ...... . Tchaikovsky 
=ymphony No. 11 ....... . Villa-Lobos 
Concerto No. 4 in G, Op. 58 

Beethoven 


Re ee ee we en eee 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | 


Of all the new works to be: 
played during the 75th season 
| Villa-Lobos’ 11th Symphony will,' 
|t imagine, bring out more differ-' 
ence Of opinion than any of the 
otners., | 

It was given its world pre- 
miere yesterday afternoon. the 
composer conducting, and _ it! 
proved to be a huge work with 
enough material in it for 11 more) 
Symphonies. Indeed, this profu-| 
sion of material is so concen-| 
trated with one idea tumbling! 
after another, the listener is, 
more than likely to get lost in| 
the bewildering profusion of the! 


musical thought. Because of 
this continuously unfolding musi-) 
Ca! discourse it is very difficult, 
to find a point of Orientation, so 
to speak. Musical phrases and 
‘fragments are repeated within a 
‘movement, to be sure, but each 
‘Ome on a different level and in 
ia different vein. The result is 
undeniably confusing on a first 
‘hearing and it would undoubtedly 
be equally so on a second and 
third until the ear could begin 
to pick up the complexities of. 
the composer’s musica] architec.' 
ure, .. Mos ad — 2. ene 
On the other hand- whether! 
lor not the form may be easily| 
followed, the sound is endlessly| 
interesting. No composer living} 
today manages such a singularly) 
arresting orchestral fabric: the| 
sound effects are endless and| 
endlessly ingenious. There are’ 
movements of great beauty, the 
siow section of the fina] move-| 
ment (which seems far the best 
of the four), for example, which 
lis Of the sheerest lyric intensity. 
But throughout there are many 
magical touches, some of them 
‘reflecting this composer’s exotic. 
ism but the overall concept is far 
‘removed from some of his pre- 
|vious evocations of the Brazilian’ 
scene. | 


Greatest Skill | 


| The composer conducted the 
work with the greatest skill,| 
‘With his long unruly hair, out-| 
fitted in a rumpled suit that) 
flapped in time to his motions. he) 
(crouched and exhorted the or- 
}chestra in a way to bring to! 

. iy 
mind the curious picture of the| 
rear view of Beethoven conduct- 
ing an orchestra. But he clearly 
Knew his business and the or-! 
Chestra traversed the enormously; 
difficult score with great tech-! 


nical assurance. The composer 


was brought back to the stand 
three times by the applause of 
the audience, which may not 
have liked the piece to a man 
but certainly recognized its im- 
mense ¢ereative urgency, 

Eugene Istomin, a darkly 
handsome young man, made his 
debut with the orchestra in 
Beethoven's Fourth Concerto at 
this concert and revealed what 
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posed. He is an imperturbable fellow, 
Off i. is Villa-Lobos, and the fact remains that he produces music as 
, eye \ ers use 


a tree 
produces leaves — silently, effortlessly, 
no 


without fuss or fuming. 
| ers The interview, conducted with Mrs. Villa-Lobos’ assistance in a 
Work tor Orchestr 1ey compound of Spanish, Portuguese and French, began. ‘“There are two 
Major re : aspects to music,’”’ the composer said in a manner that denied any 
or eee pen arch ie are so mucn alike 1n : possibility of disagreement, “the psychological and the biological. The 
A new symphony Sy yor a teenD0, mood and color that they 
‘Villa-Lobos is an event. 


ig ea psychological is represented by art music, the biological by folk and 
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seemed to me an extraordinary 
gift. It is not that his technique 
is more formi 

else’s these days 

eleaness of his artic | 
the perfection of his trills is 1n- 
deed. formidable) but he struck 
me as having a poetic distinction 
not given to many of the younger 
pianists of the day. He did the 
Beethoven without the least pre- 
tense, without ever trying to in- 
‘crease its dimensions for mere 
display, and the result was a 
\performance of the greatest! 
jbeauty on a level of the highest 
jmusical sensitivity. He was given 
‘a reception he well deserved, 1t 
Imay be added. 

Mr. Munch opened the con- 
‘cert with a powerful perfor- 
mance of Tchaikovsky s “Romeo 
and Juliet, ‘informing it at.once 
with romantic tenderness and 
fiery passion. The orchestra 
never sounded better, either. 
Next week's program offers 
three choral works of Mozart 
and Faure s “Requiem. 
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Brazilian Composer 
Major Work tor Orchestra: 


| By Harold Rogers fo) 


| A new symphony by Heitor 
Villa-Lobos is an event. For al- 
most 40 years he has been ac- 
‘claimed as South America’s 
leading composer. Today he has 
talented challengers, but as yet 
‘no equals. 

His Symphony No. 11, heard 
for the first time vesterday 
afternoon 1n Symphony Hall, 
may have ‘nundated some listen- 
ers in a stormy s€a of sound: 
but it was no less an event for 
all that. It was commissioned by 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as part otf its 75th anni- 
| versary celebration. It was con~ 
iducted by Villa-Lobos himself. 
‘It was played by the musicians 
‘with magnificent fortitude. 


| Villa-Lobos has earned his 
commission. He has not turned 
out a little tone poem nor has he 
warmed over an earlier compo- 
‘sition. He has written a major 
symphony in the full symphonic 


) 


’ 
| 


sense of the word. It has tour 
movements, each of which has a 
proper sense of length and mu- 
sical substance. He kept his 
musicians busy. 4°73 “3 xe 
ee a 

Villa-Lobos said earlier this 
week that he makes use of the 
European forms (this symphony 
is an excellent example) but 
that his style Is his own. His 
entire musical education took 

lace in South America. His 


imusit has always reflected the 


‘colors of his native Brazil. He 


said that in his Eleventh Sym- 
phony he did not make use ol 
Brazilian ‘folk tunes, but that his 
symphony couldn't help being 
Brazilian even so. He is Bra- 
vilian: his style is set, it is too 
late to change, and he has no 
reason or desire to do so. 

It is certainly Brazilian— 
earthy, primitive, energetic. 
rhythmie, and a riot of tonal] 
colors. One woman Was heard 
exclaiming, “My, it’s full of ani- 
mals'’—and even though it 
wasn’t, one. can surely grant 
her the right to her impression. 
tr could see the jungle. & 

Villa! ahas ic natad °*-- ~TO- 


Offers ow 


noi 


he 


instance, are so mucn alike in 
tempo, mood and color that they 
appear almost identical. 

f 6 

There is not enough dynamic 
contrast. So much brass is em- 
ployed that nearly everything 
sounds off at a triple-forte. His 
Largo, however, gives us some 
respite. There are several de- 
lightful oases where we hear a 
simple counterpoint of three or 
four solo melodies. 

One can also praise his origi- 
sal and vital style, his excellent 
use of the orchestra, his aston- 
ishing sonorities, his bold, pri- 
mary colors, his comprehension 
of symphonic form. He conducts 
like a small Titan: and at the 
conclusion his listeners gave 
him hearty commendation -— 
whether for his effort or his ac- 
complishment, one cant say. 
Perhaps a little for each, 
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seemed to me an extraordinary 
gift. It is not that his technique 
is more formidable than anyone 
else’s these days (though the 
cleaness of his articulation and 
the perfection of his trills is 1n- 
deed. formidable) but he struck 
me as having a poetic distinction 
not given to many of the younger 
pianists of the day. He did the 
‘Beethoven without the least pre- 
tense, without ever trying to in- 
ierease its dimensions for mere 
idisplay, and the result was 4 
|performance of the greatest| 
beauty on a level of, the highest 
\musical sensitivity. He was given 
‘a reception he well deserved, it 
Imay be added. 
Mr. Munch opened the con- 
‘cert with a powerful perfor- 
mance of Tchaikovsky's “Romeo 
and Juliet,’ informing it at.once 
with romantic tenderness and 
fiery passion. The orchestra 
never sounded better, either.| 
Next week's program offers | 
three choral works of Mozart} 
and Faure's "Requiem. 
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Villa-Lobos is an event. For al- 
most 40 years he has been ac- 
‘claimed as South America s 
leading composer. Today he has 
talented challengers, but as yet 
no equals. 

His Symphony No. 11. heard 
for the first time vesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall, 
may have ‘nundated some listen- 
ers in a stormy se€a of sound: 
but it was no less an event for 
all that. It was commissioned by 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra as part of its 75th anni- 
| versary celebration. It was Ccon- 
‘ducted by Villa-Lobos himself. 
It was played by the musicians 
‘with magnificent fortitude. 

- Villa-Lobos has earned his 
commission. He has not turned 
‘i out a little tone poem nor has he 


warmed over an earlier compo-- 


‘sition. He has written a major 
symphony in the full symphonic 


sense of the word. It has tour 

movements, each of which has a 

proper sense of length and mu- 

sical substance. He kept his 

musicians busy. 24°74,3 “3 3E 
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Villa-Lobos said earlier this 

week that he makes use of the 
European torms (this symphony 
is an excellent example) but 
that his style is his own. His 
entire musical education took 
iplace in South America. His 
‘musit has always reflected the 
‘colors of his native Brazil. He 
said that in his Eleventh Sym- 
phony he did not make use ol 
Brazilian ‘folk tunes, but that his 
symphony couldn't help being 
Brazilian even so. He is Bra- 
vilian: his style is set, it is too 
late to change, and he has no 
reason or desire to do so. 

It is certainly Brazilian— 
earthy, primitive, energetic. 
rhythmic, and @ riot of tonal 
colors. One woman Was heard 
exclaiming, “My, it’s full ol ani- 
mals!’"—and even though it 
wasn’t, one. can surely grant 
her the right to her impression. 
I could see the jungle. & 

Villa-Lobos is noted as pro- 
lifie composer whose music Js 
often unfuly, perhaps because 
‘+ is written rapidly anda not 
thoroughly revised. The flaws 
‘n his Eleventh Symphony may 
derive from these sources. The 
Syst and last movements, for 
instance, are so much alike in 
tempo, mood and color that they 
appear almost identical. 
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There is not enough dynamic 
contrast. So much brass is em- 
ployed that nearly everything 
sounds off at a triple-forte. His 
Largo, however, gives us some 
respite. There are several de- 
lightfu] oases where we hear a 
simple counterpoint of three 01 
four solo melodies. 

One can also praise his origi- 
nal and vital style, his excellent 
use of the orchestra, his aston- 
ishing sonorities, his bold, pri- 
mary colors, his comprehension 
of symphonic form. He conducts 
like a small Titan: and at the 
conclusion his listeners gave 
him hearty commendation — 
whether for his effort or his ac- 
complishment, one can't say. 
Perhaps a little for each, 

Charles Munch opened the 
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must make people sing together and not merely listen to interpreters. 
“The educators should not interest students in musical personalities. 
They should talk about music itself. Music is impersonal. I think, 
therefore, that it is important that we change the whole curriculum. 
I was personally forced in Brazil to make a revolution in education. 
Now I commence with spontaneous music, popular music.” 
Villa-Lobos continued with a question directed to his wife. It was 
in Portuguese and sounded momentous. It emerged in translation as: 


“Do you think I’m boring the fellow?” I assured the composer that 
he was not, and he shrugged his shoulders and went on. 

“It is an error for teachers to start with dry and lifeless musical 
theory. It is required, of course, to discipline your students, but the 
first discipline should not be harmony or counterpoint; it should be 
that of the ear. For me it is absolutely essential that the ears be fully 
trained — if they are not, no true musician will result. And since art 
music is entirely vocational, it is a crime to encourage those who have 
a bad ear to continue in the profession. They are better off elsewhere. 

“And it reminds me — why do Americans insist on going to Europe 
for their preliminary study? Basic training is basic training no matter 
where you get it. Do you honestly think that there are so many 
different ways of learning harmony and counterpoint? ‘here are not. 
A good teacher here is the same as a good teacher in Paris. And since 
the formation of one’s own musical personality — after the basic train- 
ing — is one’s own business, the best teacher in the world cannot make 
you what you are not yoursell. 

“Look at me. I used folk music to form my musical personality. But 
it isn’t my purpose to work in folklore as a folklorist. I am too ind1- 
vidual for that. | have simply absorbed folk music into my own style 
and have made it, | hope, a genuine part of me.” 

Aw that, Villa-Lobos came to an abrupt halt, as his wife, who had 
some time before disappeared into the kitchen, returned with steaming 
cups of Brazilian coffee. It was as black as night and as strong as vodka. 
Several minutes were spent discussing it and suddenly — through what 
devious channels I do not recall — Villa Lobos was on the subject of 
American jazz. 

“Tazz,” he remarked, “‘is among the best types of music the United 
States has to offer. Because of its choice of timbres, its remarkable 
polyrhythms, its improvisations, and finally the good taste that one 
uses in selecting the basic melody, jazz has achieved a real zsthetic 
status. 

“But jazz is not really art music any more than it is really popular 
music. It is just jazz. It stands in the middle between the spontaneous 
music of the people and art music, and yet it is completely different 


from them both. That’s its attraction, its moving force. Believe me, 
you in this country are not nearly through with jazz. It has much to 
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oles: amare than has been discovered, in fact.” 
ula-Lobos now grew restless | 
before him, and the com , 


them up as rapidly as he likes. 
one asked of non-residents conce 
American music. 


“The American future,” he mused 
; “Formidable! But only if American com 
European ways. They must be themselves 
their own, independent of foreign influence 
is America’s future. That is the way ahead.” 


THE FABULOUS VILLA-LOBOS 
By BurLtE Marx 


(Reprinted from “The Musical Courier,” January 15, 1955) 


He VitLA-Losos is the most brilliant musical light yet to 
emerge from the western hemisphere. His power has caught 
most people unaware. Even the critics hardly know how to evalb- 
ate such magnitude. And why? Because his music is so untouched 
by the past, because his way of expression is so completely new and 
original. ‘The standard measuring rods do not fit this new pattern 
Villa-Lobos is a completely self-taught composer. When in iets 
he was preparing his first trip to Europe, he was asked if he were 
going there to study. Brusquely he answered, “I am going there to 
show what I have.” The fact was that very few people knew the extent 
of the musical baggage he already had. Among these were the 
Uirapuru, the Amazonas, the A frican Dances, and numerous chamber 
and piano compositions. One of the first of the great artists to recognize 
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! Empty sheets of score paper lay 
posers natural inclination allows him to fil] 
A final question then — the standard 
rning their views about the future of 


posers forget about copying 
They must develop on 
—as I have done. That 





his power was Artur Rubinstein, who said in 1918, ‘This is the man 


1 was looking for.” 

Because of his prodigious capacity to work and his small need for 
sleep (at that time four hours’ sleep was all he required), Villa-Lobos 
was able to create incessantly and overnight. Take for instance the 
very original sixteen cirandas for piano, recently recorded by Joseph 
Battista, and twelve of the fourteen serestas, written in 1926 in less 
His maxim has always been, “better bad of mine than 


than a month. 
> and he has lived by this. He even goes so far as to try 


good of others,’ 


to avoid copying himself. 
Villa-Lobos’ urge for music was so great that it overcame the severity 


of his father. At eight years he was caught one day playing with his 
father’s clarinet. Frightened, the boy dropped it. His father gave it to 
e command to practice the scale. When his father returned 
ad already worked out the major and minor scales. 
f the ’cello, on which he was given instruction, 
iments by himself. ‘This incident with the 
ansform a viola into a little ‘cello, on 
al training. Some years ago, know- 


which ones he played. He 
Since then he has mastered 


him with th 
that night, he h 
With the exception o 
he studied the other instri 
clarinet caused his father to tr 


which his son received his first music 


ing he played many instruments, I asked 
answered, “I only don't play the oboe.” 


,ast year when I saw the score of his Harp 
arp. He replied, “In my 
ad to tune it for her 


the scale on the oboe. | 
Concerto I asked him if he ever played the h 


ad a cousin who studied harp, and Ih 
how. For about six months I practiced by 


er teacher appeared unexpectedly 


youth I h 
because she didn’t know 
myself from time to time, One day h 
and asked who was playing the harp. 

“ ‘My cousin,’ said my cousin. 

“ ‘With whom did he study?’ asked the teacher. 

“<T don’t know,’ my cousin replied. 

“The teacher resigned two weeks alter that, because she felt as 
playing better harp than my cousin or her 


hamed. 


The truth was I was 


teacher.’ 
Villa-Lobos is not the person to brag about this. Especially now, 


when he seldom gets excited about things. Last year, when he con- 
ducted here in the South, the harpist told him during rehearsal that 


she could not pl: 
»I< ‘Nat > " 
play what he had written: it was impossible He got 
: S! ; ota 


little upset | 
went ove 
ns eS lad i ete her and asked permission to show her how 
bébthile fhickiietia} ation from the orchestra. I have seen Villa Lobos 
= ‘ > r Rc . «yg Ss 
| lpg »y a toy Instrument and immediate] 
a quartet for it. diately want to write 
In 1931 Vill: 
aa illa-Lol ‘Torte 
ciieekaoa d0S Started to develop a teaching syste ? 
schools of Brazil. That is w] hing system for the 
tile tia Peeontial Ghate : 1en he started to compile his Guia Prac 
actiCal Guide, which is a : oe oe ee 
Nn i musical folkloric st Hi 
3 study. His firs 
, S first 


volume contain 
; C S | , 
a co ae 37 rere gia Teachers of music in the public school 
azil are thools 
ee ees ob iged to take these courses to get the diplom: 
duced a system of h rare to teach music. Villa-Lobos haa t ; 
AC stem of hanc signs . | aS 1ntro- 
with a movable “do” . 
to improvise wit able “do” which enables or 
se witl 7 heten) We nables 
aa nt great masses. Villa-Lobos very often improvis ae 
ands, sometimes usin a ren 
These studies for the sc] - three or four voices with amazing effects 
Peta 100ls have been one of his ereatest cc ey ne 
toward raising artistic standards in Brazil. | pene aap gg 
has harr * ¢ razil. In his Guia Pyroct; 
as Narmonized . var, ruia Practico he 
, or as he calls it, “makes a musical surround; f - 
< N Ing or" 
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subjected in thei 
jecte 1e€ 3 
their parent ap youth to a much higher level of good music tl 
arents. This teaching sys ; : 0 
S teac system introduce 
ee i, 5 roduced by Villa- : 
has attracted world-wide attention y Villa-Lobos to Brazil 
When y Si 1) Pe 
‘n you vis illa- : 
| y sit Villa-Lobos you may get an electr; 
shake, or a rubber chocolate to : “a Se eee ee 
ae , ate to eat, or who k rR : 
Mans of iia « nows what? His enj 
, Sc 6 . . : . ‘ Ss €n = 
are J mes through in his music too. When he w 84 
e€ suggestiva No. 1, early in his Pari . n he wrote his 
was for soprano and » Carly In His Paris sojourn, one of its numbers 
edipage | ; ya three metronomes, with the orchest} ap 
1e last bars. There j AMEst¥a entering 
ars. 1ere 1s no sound 2 
; d he is 
VU ith " _ a ‘ not able ‘err ‘a 
: musical instruments. He will explain to you |] pins cea 
a rer pgene ou _ he 
( uce the roar of the MGM Lion. ) 10W he 
Villa-Lobos, having been alw 


Can re pro- 


| ays surrounded by 
concentrate and work j . | Dy people, is able 
pis le d work in the midst of commotion. In :. ae 
going to his house to remind him of the I | ipa? > Remenniet 
ise > orchestral wor : 
Meee J Youth Concerts. It was 7:00 p.m., two days bef ag. 
scheduled performance. He had j ae sma ays betore 
wike Ineins : yrmance. He had just finished dinner and tl 7 
NA! > cleare aan “ee ” C 1e 

2 cleared for his manuscripts. He assured me t e fame 
be ready. ' me the work would 


Just before the performance,” I said. 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


: m.” 
“Don’t worry. I will finish that around 4:00 a 
O ° 


“ , i arts?” 1 asked. af ° 
sy a seaall I have two friends to help me. 
“I wi 


a < y i rd At not to 
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disturb you.” disturb me,” he said. 
‘6 . use you do not als ’ ’ , 
Please stay because y ing, writing direct with ink, a friend of his 


W« Pp ay 


ing him by calling 
From time to time V illa-Lobos was ecenter.. ' = mE 
m. = show hi 
ys , bass,” sometimes getting up to Ss 

out, “C-flat in the bass, jer at his ability to work under these 

yressed my wonder a 
et. 1 expressec os — age and I'll show 
raat He said, “Just let me finish this new ea a /edisoc 
rh 1t1011S. . | , Te © ar 1 la tne rs >I - 
- how it sounds on the piano. The fact is we I nes oh aed 
i teats agic Window. Villa-Lobos never rests, 1 S. 


c ie M st Bs Wh ie 
formance of 7! ‘n and out. Even business transactions are 


People are always coming 

done while he composes. 
About three years ago he 

York. He had no india ink. 


arrived on Sunday, December 16, in New 
He called me up in the country. J 

9 deliver it to him within an hour. 
t for La Scala in Milan. 
ages by air mail to Brazil to be A 
he orchestral parts. The balle 


or a tr ew York t | 
arranged for a friend in N 


He had to orchestrate nearly 250 pages for a balle 


He was sending bunches of p a 
duced. Several copyists were to extrac . date line of January 27, with 
delivered in Milan, even before the da ‘3 hs 4k Bhp ‘hie 
bi - ogeicla in his o 
: _ 1e morning ‘ 
: orchestration. Early 01 | jled his as- 
omplete orchestr< } Aira anid ‘calle 
pee the now famous aria from Bachiana No. 9 ca se age ee 
wrote the nc ’ ! ‘Ow Ke it: 
“Tet’s all hum this melody. How ca ii for eight ’celli. 
ter he had it ready with orchestration tor ¢1g" alah 
Ale : . , ime tare rin 
a- was tou 
I ». soon after the Vargas revolution, Villa-Lobos ) ‘ gp Aig 
1 ( « yr F c 
ee r musicians through the state ol Sao Pau a. aioe tine 
as remzinho do Caipira, which is today 


, me evening. 
‘cello and piano. He played it on the cello that ee a 7" 
- . > TAQ §F 1aZec c ; 
Se Od Oe eeks later 1 was all : 
»n I heard it a few w | ver. Why: 
as not yet been published in this form, howe Y 


sistants. 
four hours | 


seven othe rou 
the train he composed his J're? 


composition has | 
is J ‘ble for a single pub 
Because it is impossible for a single P 
mous production. No composer alive ha | 
; have on give 
Villa-Lobos. Over 400 works have been gl 


lisher to cope with his enor- 
o many published works as 
n to the public, a number 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL PLANS 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
under the direction of Charles Munch 
will give the 1956 Berkshire Festival at 
Tanglewood in Lenox from July 4 to 
August 12. The Festival, together with 
the trip to Europe which is to follow, 
will complete the 75th anniversary sea- 
son of the Boston orchestra. The Berk- 
shire Festival will consist of six week- 
ends of concerts on Friday and Saturday 
evenings and Sunday afternoons follow- 
ing the plan of last year, when two 
week-ends of “Bach-Mozart” concerts in 
the Theatre-Concert Hall were followed 
by four week-ends in the Shed. In addi- 
tion there will be a series of six concerts 
by chamber music groups on Wednesday 
evenings in the Theatre through this 
period. 


Charles Munch will conduct the 
majority of the Festival concerts. The 
guest conductors will be Pierre Monteux, 
Eleazar de Carvalho, Lukas Foss, Rich- 
ard Burgin and Leonard Bernstein, Mr. 
Bernstein dedicating a program to the 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky. Four 
new works which have been composed 
for the 75th anniversary of the orchestra 
and first performed in the course of the 
present season, will be introduced at 
Tanglewood —they are by Copland, 
Piston, Hanson and Villa-Lobos. Mr. 
Munch will give two all-Wagner pro- 
grams, including the first act of “The 
Valkyrie” and the final scene of “The 
Mastersingers.” The music of Mozart 
will be especially honored in the “Bach- 
Mozart” concerts in this, the anniversary 
year of Mozart’s birth. Choral works 
will include Bach’s Passion According 
to Saint John, Martinu’s “Military 
Mass,” which will be performed by the 
visiting Yale Glee Club—the other 
choral works to be performed by the 
Festival Chorus prepared by its Direc- 
tor, Hugh Ross. 


Soloists will consist of Rudolf Serkin, 
Zino Francescatti, Margaret Harshaw, 
Albert Da Costa, Adele Addison, James 
Pease, Donald Gramm, David Lloyd, 
Marguerite Willauer and others. Boris 
Goldovsky, Pierre Luboshutz and Genia 
Nemenoff will present a program of 
Piano concertos by Mozart. 


MARTINU HONORED 


Bohuslav Martinu’s Fantaisies Sym- 
phoniques, which was the first to be 
performed of the works commissioned 
for this Orchestra’s anniversary, has 
received an honorable award from the 
New York Music Critics Circle as the 
best new orchestral’ work presented 
there in the year 1955. 

This piece, which the composer also 
calls his Sixth Symphony, was actually 
commissioned by Charles Munch and 
had a pre-anniversary performance here 
on January 7-8, 1955. The performance 
in New York shortly followed. Walter 
Piston’s Sixth Symphony, also a com- 
missioned work, was considered by the 
Circle and was given the second largest 
number of votes after a long considera- 
tion which indicates a close decision. 
Piston’s new Symphony has been con- 
ducted by Mr. Munch in Boston, New 
York and elsewhere in the present 
season. Chosen by the Circle as the best 
of the new operas presented in New 
York during 1955 was William Walton’s 
Troilus and Cressida. No awards were 
made at this time for choral or chamber 
works. 
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(Globe Photo by Charles Dixon) 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON . NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


Lighteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 9, at 2:15 o’clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 10, at 8:30 o'clock 


Conducted by Mr. WoopwortH 
“Regina coeli,” for Chorus, Soprano Solo, 
and Orchestra, K. 108 


Regina coeli laetare 
Quia quem meruisti portare 
Ora pro nobis 


Alleluia 
(First performance at these concerts) 


“Ave, verum corpus,’ Motet for Chorus 
and String Orchestra, K. 618 


(First performance at these concerts) 


~Vesperae de dominica,” for Chorus and Orchestra, 
with Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and Bass Solo, K. 321 


Dixit Dominus (Psalm 110) 
Confitebor (Psalm 111) 
Beatus vir (Psalm 112) 
Laudate pueri (Psalm 113) 
Laudate Dominum (Psalm 117) 

(From ‘“‘Vesperae solennes de confessore,” K. 339) 
Magnificat 

(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


Conducted by Mr. MuNcH 
Requiem, for Chorus and Orchestra, 
with Soprano and Baritone Solo, Op. 48 


I. Introit and Kyrie IV. Pie Jesu 


Il. Offertorium V. Agnus Dei 
III. Sanctus VI. Libera Me 


VII. In Paradisum 


THE HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
RICHARD GILLEY, Tenor 


ADELE ADDISON, Soprano 
DONALD Gramn, Bass 


ELEANOR DAVIS, Mezzo-soprano 





S h |by Eleanor Davis; Richard Gil- 
ymp ony Concert _ |ley and Donald Gramm, who 
The Boston Symphony orchestra all sang splendidly, but the 
Tath “sromiunch conducting, gave the| |leading role throughout the Mo- 
Symphony Hall yesterday sttesc” 29] |zart is that of the soprano, and 


terday afte ; 
ductor in” foe worth, was the guest con-| | Miss Addison projected the deep 
soprann Gets no ore, Adele Addison,’ | Spirituality of the solos. Mr. 
Gilley, tenor and Donald Gramm, bass. | Woodworth, it might be added, 
and'the nadelite Choral Socies, ‘the | 88ain_ demonstrated his crisp 
program: ve ene mastery of the orchestra as 


. 


we : oe . ‘ 
i corpus" OK. rseit we well as the chorus: he lent the 


Reectae de. dominica” (K. 321)...Mozart orchestral accompaygiments 
quiem, Op eoeeeeess Faure great distinction. oe 
By RUDOLPH ELIE It is 18 years” since Faure’s 

| Yesterday’s concert was one ‘Requiem has been done at these’ 
| ' concerts and it will doubtless be 
of the most unusual to be given as many before it is done again. 
In Symphony Hall in a good! .Yet it is a work of the utmost 
many years; a program devoted] refinement and delicacy of ex- 
Wholly to choral music and pression, almost classic in its re- 
choral music of a non secular Straint yet bursting forth at 
nature at that. . hee: in moments of powerful 
Three of the works were expression. The exquisite con- 
given their first performance cept is everywhere evident, in 
at these concerts and they} /the subtlety of the vocal line, in 
proved to be, as of course they] the scoring for the orchestra, in| 
would, compositions of the most! the reinforcement of the textures 
exalted character. The “Ave by the organ in the grave though 


verum corpus,” one of Mozart’s} /never melancholy character of| 


last works, is familiar enough! /the melodies themselves. | 

7 ‘but its familiarity hardly dimin-. However, its very restraint and | 

Eleanor Davis will be the : ‘ishes the unique calmness of _ ‘its quality of understatement 
alto soloist with the Boston | the music or its deeply felt at- ‘diminishes its impact and makes 


Symphony Orchestra for its | 7 mosphere. It was sung, as in- it special, spun out, overly se- 
open rehearsal Thursday night | 7 deed the whole program was rene and subdued in mood, Still, 
and for its weekend concerts. : sung, with extraordinary una- ‘it is a fine experience to hear it} 
She will also sing with the | nimity and in the most beautiful ‘done with so much finesse and so 
Handel and Haydn Society in | vocal quality by the Harvard {much radiance of spirit as it was 
Symphony Hall Sunday night, Glee Club and the Radcliffe ‘yesterday, for it is very clear 
March 18. CSV J bee Choral Society conducted by that Mr. Munch understands this 
gq G. Wallace Woodworth. | music to the bottom of his soul.| 

The other works were “Re- Again the chorus was in superb 

gina coeli” an early work, wed form, achieving the fully blended| 

“Vesperae de dominica” from! tone coloration the music de- 

the middle period of Mozart’s!} mands, while Donald Gramm 

life and although neither ap-' traversed the baritone role In a 

proaches the grandeur of _the fine strong voice. Miss Addison 

C minor Mass or the Requiem, again shone in her part, which) 

they are remarkably persuasive; <n sang from the back row of) 

and beautiful things. It was in- | sents 

teresting to note the composer's the chorus to attain a singularly! 

great advance in polyphonic unearthly quality in the “Pie 


writing between the “Regina” Jesu.” 
and the “Vesperae,” the last- Leonard Rose will be the cello} 


named being infinitely more soloist in the Dvorak next week, 

jsubtle in this regard than the| ther works on the program be-| 

first ing a repeat of Martinu’s ‘‘Fan- 
Adele Addison, whose con-|  ‘taisies symphoniques, Beetho- 

tinuing maturity as an artist vent ee to Macaig | 

is evident, sang the solo role pe a ee soe oe mm 

‘nee se gat “Three Cornered Hat.” 

in “Regina” superbly and out- ai 

\did herself in the ensuing ‘“Ves- 

| perae.” In this she was joined 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Mozart, Faure Choral Music 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


| i and one of 
Tr Boston Symphony Orchestraterpiece of its kind 
played yesterday at Pymphoay Le the most tender and profound ex- 
‘ert oO e - 
fr the Friday saturday series. G. Wal-|pressions of a human soul. pier 
lace Woodworth conducted choral muss grandeurs of the Verdi an 
as soueees mea (K. 618),|Brahms Requiems, and even the 
‘Vesperae dominica” (K. 321).|Requiem of Mozart, all so moving 
Charles Munch conducted, the Requiem); 1) oi, gifferent ways, do not 
of Faure. The Harvard Glee Club and : d ch 
Radcliffe Choral Society, prepared by|have in such manner an su 


Mr. Wood Wor petCaddison, soprano; |degree the gentle, inward faith in 
Eleanor Davis, mezzo-soprano; Richard|another world unseen. 


Gilley, tenor, and Donald Gramm, bass. : r in my memory had‘ the 
Willem Friso Frank was the organist. sg Raluhem heen ‘performed 
Both for the nature of the music|with such extreme — 
presented, and the manner of per-jand sheer purity of sound as Mr. 
formance, the Symphony concerts|Mnch did 4t yesterday. This a 
this week are quite exceptional.|formance was a revelation 2 : 
The whole of the program ischoral|side of the conductor of at 
music, with the services of the|we have experienced but little, 
Harvard and Radcliffe choruses,/and that mainly in the Fane 
which G. Wallace Woodworth in-|of — — are far differen 
variably trains to a high peak ofjin style from Faure. | 
excellence. The portion devoted| Mr. Munch might have gene 
to Mozart consists of pieces rare|just a shade faster In the ae e 
enough under most circumstances,|of the Kyrie and in the Sanctus, 
and never before performed atibut otherwise his reading came 
‘these concerts. miraculously close to perfection, 
Least known to me was the|in delicacy and a sort Ca 
“Vesperae fe Bap inion. paths — a hates, 3 O° ¢ | 
posed in Salzburg in , an oo ite’ seal alanvedl 
hich at this performance in-|ruses are Mostly Wen | a) 
cluded the Laudate Dominum for (Smo? ooagh ine perennial that: 
| sOpPLs c from ’ } ’ 
ve Wemarns pooch dejage of pes sonority price a 
% aie " 399) Both the|These college men an 
“raioeras os ‘decananiat and the|have an alert response, an karan 
“Regina coeli” blend impersonal. nage rts and. an inn 
ichurchly elements of style with|s ; is ie 
that personal feeling, that emo-|_ They have learned ager 
tional urge in melody and har-|Faure style quickly an by ; 
mony which were so uniquely|everything save the weig = 
Mozart. The “Ave, verum corpus,”|tone than only physical maturity 
on the other hand, is to me purely|can bring, the choral singing was 
‘out of Mozart’s own heart. wholly pleasurable. When it came 
These three works, conducted by to a sustained honest nese 4 Sn oo 
mi Moan pe “P “rs ie — fact wa ae aia. and their 
invitation of Mr. Munch, forme ak ied 
an unusual portion of the orches-|&™eren got in the more substan: 
i tra’s <9 mre i = re tial music of Mozart, this youth- 
Mozart bi-centennial., r. ood- , Aes, 
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worth, the most experienced of|!¥l sound was admirable rlative- 
choral hands, showed as well an j ge oy me ak Faure, 
‘impressive authority in conducting nde ‘ng to eath his proper style, 
‘the instrumental parts. Beyond the|?™m8ins to each . aambann Yethe 
|brisk, well-chosen tempi, the|@D¢ nat aan only - described 
pore yea of singers and orchestra, on Hi avenlv. Donald Gramm, a 
and the relaxed simplicity of style, he vi aah vor one day is likely 
vot ge glory of human ee to be in the first rank of great 

Not since 1938, when Nadia Bou-|®"tists, again showed vocal beauty 
langer conducted it, as guest, had and ev amen vad Pion ~ bb pees 
the supernally beautiful Faure Mr Gille cor less to do, and 
Requiem been done at these con-|7.% 7) ey nough: 
certs, Like Mozart before him, Ne: Paid . Mr Munch will con- 
Faure here created a churchly ext wee Ye “Coriglanus” 
work of the most intimate per- duct Beethoven's 
sonal quality within a liturgical 
frame. The Faure service for the 
dead, to my mind, is both a mas- 


tasies” of Martinu; the Dvorak 
Cello Concerto with Leonard Rose 
as soloist. and Falla’s Dances from 
“Mhe Three-Cornered Hat,” 


Overture; the “Symphonic Fan- 


Music 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 


Choral works by Mozart and 
Gabriel Faure made up the 


entire program by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday 
afternoon, The Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral] 


Society sang the voca] parts and 
their conductor, G. Wallace 
Woodworth, shared with 
Charles Munch, conducting 
chores. Mr. Woodworth led the 
Mozart pieces and Mr. Munch 
the Faure “Requiem.” 

The able quartet of soloists 
consited of Adele Addison, 
soprano; Eleanor Davis, mezzo- 
soprano; Richard Gilley, tenor. 
and Donald Gramm, bass. Roth 
Miss Addison and Mr. Gramm 
deserve special] praise, not only 
for their work in the ensemble, 
but also for the artistic per- 
formance each gave in the solo 
Part of the “Requiem.” fo§ jag - 

The three Mozart pieces 

were, surprisingly enough, ‘Ae 
performances for these con- 
certs. They were the “Regina 
coeli,” an early work of engag- 
ing forthrightness: “A, e, verum 
corpus,” the well-known motet 
In the repertory of nearly every 
Church choir, and the “Ves- 
perae de dominica.” a sequence 
Of five Psalms and the Magnifi- 
cat in a musical setting remark- 
able for its vocal] writing and 
creative inspiration. 

While the Harvard-Radcliffe 
choristers did not possess the 
tonal mass necessary for the 
“Regina” and the “Vesperae,”’ 
they had just the right color for 
the “Ave, verum” and. the 
“Requiem,” and in every other 
choral department they gave 


their usual impeccable  per- 
formance, 

However, it was the Wweight- 
less, ethereal quality and Mr. 
Munch's Sensitive accentua- 
tions in the score which gave 
Faure’s uncommonly bland 
music an admirable degree of 
poetic feeling, ‘The conductor 
wisely did not press for exotie 
effects, but distilled the faint 
aroma of dying rose petals 
characteristic of this hothouse 
production. 


we we 





The Philadelphia Orchestra 
announced this week that its 
conductor, ‘Eugene Ormandy, 
will lead the Boston Symphony 
in a pair of concerts next sea- 
‘son; and that at the same time 
Charles Munch, conductor of 


eat > 


the Boston Symphony, will take 
over conducting chores with 
the Philadelphians. 

On ‘the surface, this may 
sound like a perfectly normal 
operation, because conductors 
are constantly making guest ap- 
‘pearances with orchestras other 
than their own. In fact, many 
famous maestros make a living 
in guest spots, being without 
permanent orchestral jobs. 

‘However, this indicates a 
closer tie between two of the 
big three orchestras and one 
which augurs well. Relations 
between Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston orchestras 
have in the past been polite and 
even at times cordial—but al- 
ways distant. Rivalries between 
the three develop, sometimes 
becoming intense. 
~ ‘The spectacular playing of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra three 
‘ears ago, when the group ap- 
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peared in Symphony Hall ‘for sical terms who, in turn, mirror 
the first time in 14 years, was his every expression and re- 
prompted by: this artistic com- aotion. At the end of a concert 


petition. The Philadelphians, 
still smarting from the ecstatic 
praise heaped on the visiting 
Bostonians under Koussevitzky 
at the Academy of Music some 
years ago, where determined to 
show Hub audiences—and their 
own hometown patrons—that 
they too could draw equally en- 
thusiastic acclaim. It was indeed 
a memorable event. ce 

What’ will be most interest- 
ing to the regular concert-goers 
will be the way each conductor 
handles his new orchestra. We 
can expect not only new aural 
sensations but visual ones 4s 
well. In temperament and 
method, Munch and Ormandy 
are diametrically opposed, One 
could guess that since both 
organizations are such virtuosa 
instruments the response to the 
guest conductors will be swift. 


Considerable Difference 

This being true we look for 
Mr. Munch to add a certain bril- 
liance to the Philadelphians’ 
playing and for Mr. Ormandy to 
‘bring back a measure of tonal 


opulence to the Bostonians. 

Let us hope that Mr. Munch 
will carry his Berlioz to the 
Quaker City and that Mr. Or- 
mandy will bring us his Sibelius. 

A comparison of the con- 
ductors’ methods reveals consid- 
erable difference. Mr. Munch's 
is personal dynamics; he drinks 
deeply of every note, transmit- 
ting every ounce of emotion to 
his players in the broadest phy- 


———— —-— 


he is exhausted not only because 


of the physical exertion but also 
because of the emotional tension 
he has endured. | 

Mr. Ormandy’s performances 
seem almost stolid and work- 
manlike in contrast. His pro- 
jection of a score is developed 
fully in rehearsal; the musicians 
know precisely what to expect: 
from the conductor at the per- 
formance. An Ormandy inter-| 
pretation will remain virtually 
the same no matter whether it 
is heard in Philadelphia, Ann 
Arbor, or Boston, At the con- 
elusion of a concert Mr. Or- 
mandy seems as fresh as when 
he started and often joins some 
informal social affair until the 
wee hours, 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH 
SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


LVineteenth Pro gram 


- 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 16, at 2:15 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 17, at 8:30 o'clock 
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| BEETHOVEN 
| Overture to “Coriolan,” Op. 62 


Fantaisies symphoniques” (Symphony No. 6) 
Lento; Allegro; Lento 
Allegro 


lif. Lento; Allegro 
C 
(Composed for the 75th anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra) 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor, Op. 10 
Allegro | Bis 


Adagio ma non troppo 
Finale: Allegro moderato 


Three Dances from the Ballet ‘‘El Sombrero 
de Tres Picos”’ 


SOLOIST 
LEONARD ROSE 





By TUCKER KEISER 


The Philadelphia Orchestra 
announced this week that its 
conductor, Eugene Ormandy, 
will lead the Boston Symphony 


in a pair of concerts next sea- 
son, and that at the same time 
Charles Munch, conductor of 
the Boston Symphony, will take 
over conducting chores with 
the Philadelphians. 


On the surface, this may 
sound like a perfectly normal 
operation, because conductors 
are constantly making guest ap- 
pearances With orchestras other 
than their own. In fact, many 
famous maestros make a living 
in guest spots, being without 
permanent orchestral jobs. 

However, this indicates a 
closer tie between two of the 
big three orchestras and one 
which augurs well. Relations 
between Philadelphia, New 
York, and Boston orchestras 
have in the past been polite and 
even at times cordial—but al- 
ways distant. Rivalries between 
the three develop, sometimes 
becoming intense. 


The spectacular playing of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra three 
‘ears ago, when the group ap- 


peared in Symphony Hall for sical terms who, in turn, mirror 
the first time in 14 years, WaS his every expression and re- 
prompted by this artistic com= gation, At the end of a concert 


petition. The Philadelphians, 
still smarting from the ecstatic 
praise heaped on the visiting 
Bostonians under Koussevitzky 
at the Academy of Music some 
years ago, where determined to 
show Hub audiences—-and their 
own hometown patrons—that 
they too could draw equally en- 
thusiastie acclaim. It was indeed 
a memorable event. | 

What will be most interest- 
ing to the regular concert-goers 
will be the way each conductor 
handles his new orchestra. We 
can expect not only new aural 
sensations but visual ones 4s 
well In temperament = and 
method, Munch and Ormandy 
are diametrically opposed, One 
could guess that since both 
organizations are such virtuosa 
instruments the response to the 
guest conductors will be swift. 


Considerable Difference 

This being true we look for 
Mr. Munch to add a certain bril- 
liance to the Philadelphians’ 
playing and for Mr. Ormandy to 
bring back a measure of tonal 


opulence to the Bostonians. 

Let us hope that Mr. Munch 
will carry his Berlioz to the 
Quaker City and that Mr. Or- 
mandy will bring us his Sibelius. 

A comparison of the con- 
ductors’ methods reveals consid- 
erable difference. Mr. Munch's 
is personal dynamics; he drinks 
deeply of every note, transmit- 
ting every ounce of emotion to 
his players in the broadest phy- 


he is exhausted not only because 


of the physical exertion but also 
because of the emotional tension 
he has endured. 

Mr. Ormandy’s performance: 
seem almost stolid and work 
manlike in contrast. His pro- 


jection of a score is developed 
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LVineteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 16, at 2:15 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 17, at 8:30 o’clock 


BEETHOVEN 
Overture to “Coriolan,”’ Op. 62 
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es symphoniques” (Symphony No. 6) 


[. Lento; Allegro; Lento 
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Co per aa | 
(Composed for the 75th anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra) 
INTERMISSION 


DvVORAK Concerto for Violoncello, in B minor Op. 10 
I. Allegro | : : 
II. Adagio ma non troppo 

III. Finale: Allegro moderato 


Three Dances fr = “ny] ¢ 
e Dances from the Ballet “F] Sombrero 


de Tres Picos”’ 


SOLOIST 


LEONARD ROSE 
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EONARD ROsE was born in Washington, D.C., on July 27, 1918. He 
L first studied cello in Florida and gave his first recitals there. 
In 1934 he entered the Curtis Institute of Music and studied under 
Felix Salmond. He was engaged by Arturo ‘Toscanini in 1938 for the 
first desk of the NBC Orchestra. He subsequently joined the Cleveland 
Orchestra and later the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 
Since 1951 he has devoted his career to solo performances. His instru- 
ment is an Amati. He is a member of the faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music and heads the ‘Cello Department at the Curtis 
Institute. He is now appearing for the first time with the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra. 


° Bruno 
Leonard Rose will be the 4 
cello soloist with the Boston f 
Symphony Orchestra for its 
weekend concerts. \ 


FANT AISIES SYMPHONIQUES (SYMPHONY NO. 6) 


By BoHusLAav MArTINU 


Born in Policka, Czechoslovakia, December 8, 1890 


The score is dedicated to Charles Munch, and to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on the occasion of its 75th anniversary. It was first performed January 7-8, 1955, 
by this orchestra in Boston. 

The first movement is dated on the manuscript (which otherwise is dated on the 
title-page as completed in 1953) ‘New York, April 25, 1951 — Paris, May 26, 1953.” 
The explanation of this extensive period for the first movement is that it under- 
went re-writing. 

The Fantaisies have received an award by the New York Music Critics Circle as 
the “best new orchestral work” presented in New York in the year 1955. (It was 
performed at the Boston Symphony concerts there, January 12 and 15, 1955.) 

The orchestration is as follows: 3 flutes and piccolo, 3 oboes, 3 clarinets, 3 
bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, percussion and strings. 


| germ MARTINU, who now resides in New York, composed this 
work at the request of Charles Munch. The score is in three 
movements, the first episodic, with frequent changes of tempo. 


Mr. Martinu, in answer to an inquiry, has been kind enough to 
provide an explanation of his fanciful title: 


“The creation of a piece of music goes through many metamorphoses. 
Sometimes it is a long way from the composer’s first idea to the com- 
poser’s realization. ‘The idea remains germinating for years, and sud- 
denly one day it pushes itself into the mind of the composer, almost 
ready to be written. All the changes of the first impulse and all the 
other elements suddenly take their place in the integrated formation of 
the idea. But still the creative problem is not finished: then comes the 
daily work and with it many difficulties which must be solved before 
the end is reached. 

“So when you ask the composer to talk about his work for a program, 
he is often reluctant and even embarrassed, and he usually tries to avoid 
doing so. Often the first impulse is already far away, or there are too 
many of them to enumerate. They may be a part of the composer’s 
private life which he does not like to speak of, or perhaps he does not 
know how far it is connected with the piece, because the rea] musical 
problem takes the place of many other things, which means more than 
the change of feelings. 

“Io come to my ‘Fantaisies’, there is one reason for this work which 
is clear and certain for me: I wished to write something for Charles 
Munch. I am impressed and I like his spontaneous approach to the 
music where music takes shape in a free way, flowing and freely follow- 
ing its movements. An almost imperceptible slowing down or rushing 
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EONARD Rose was born in Washington, D.C., on July 27, 1918. He 
first studied cello in Florida and gave his first recitals there. 
In 1934 he entered the Curtis Institute of Music and studied under 
7 & ) : : — clad . . - , ) . : 
Felix Salmond. He was engaged by Arturo Toscanini in 1938 for the 
first desk of the NBC Orchestra. He subsequently joined the Cleveland 
Orchestra and later the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society. 
Since 1951 he has devoted his career to solo performances. His instru- 
ment is an Amati. He is a member of the faculty of the Juilliard 
School of Music and heads the ‘Cello Department at the Curtis 
Institute. He is now appearing for the first time with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 


Leonard Rose will be the 
cello soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for its 
weekend concerts. 


FANTAISIES SYMPHONIQUES (SYMPHONY NO. 6) 


By BOHUSLAV MARTINU 


s0rn in Policka, Czechoslovakia, December & 18g0 
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The score is dedicated to Charles Munch, and to the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on the occasion of its 75th anniversary. It was first performed January 7-8, 1955, 
by this orchestra in Boston. 

The first movement is dated on the manuscript (which otherwise is dated on the 
title-page as completed in 1953) “New York, April 25, 1951 — Paris, May 26, 1953.” 
[he explanation of this extensive period for the first movement is that it under- 
went re-writing. 

The Fantaisies have received an award by the New York Music Critics Circle as 
the “best new orchestral work” presented in New York in the year 1955. (It was 
performed at the Boston Symphony concerts there, January 12 and 1s, 1955-) 

The orchestration is as follows: 3 flutes and piccolo, 3 oboes, 3 clarinets, 3 
bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, percussion and strings. 


ec NIARTINU, Who now resides in New York. composed this 
work at the request of Charles Munch. The score is in three 
movements, the first episodic, with frequent changes of tempo. 

Mr. Martinu, in answer to an inquiry, has been kind enough to 
provide an explanation of his fanciful title: 


“The creation of a piece of music goes through man metamorphoses. 
sometimes it is a long way from the composer’s first idea to the com- 
poser’s realization. ‘The idea remains germinating for years, and sud- 
denly one day it pushes itself into the mind of the composer, almost 
ready to be written. All the changes of the first impulse and all the 
other elements suddenly take their place in the integrated formation o! 
the idea. But still the creative problem is not finished: then comes the 
daily work and with it many difficulties which must be solved before 
the end is reached. 

“So when you ask the composer to talk about his work for a program, 
he is often reluctant and even embarrassed, and he usually tries to avoid 
doing so. Often the first impulse is already far away, or there are too 
many of them to enumerate. ‘They may be a part of the composer’ s 
private life which he does not like to speak of, or perhaps he does not 
know how far it is connected with the piece, because the real musica] 
problem takes the place of many other things, which means more than 
the change of feelings. 

~ Lo come to my ‘lantaisies’, there is one reason for this work which 
is clear and certain for me: | wished to write something for Charles 
Munch. I am impressed and I like his spontaneous approach to the 
music where music takes shape in a [ree way, flowing and treely follow- 
ing its movements. An almost imperceptible slowing down or rushing 
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a sudden Ine. So I had the intention to write for 
peop: I would call ‘Fantastic’; and I started my idea 
hree pianos in a very big orchestra. ‘I’his was 
h, and during work I came down pe shee 

ich I mentioned before, 
t was not a symphony but something which [| 
acleca wih wane conception and conducting. I abandoned 
the title and finally I abandoned also my three pianos, being suddenly 


ig he stage. 
htened by these three big instruments on the 
a called a three movements ‘Fantaisies, which they really are. 


ittle fantasy of mine is that I use a few bars quotation from 
itn Pant ies my opera Jultet, which, to my mind, fitted in weet 
fectly well. That is of the nature of fantasy. I did it somehow for myse 
because 4 like the special orchestral color in it, and thinking that | 
shall never hear my opera again, I could listen once more to these few 


bars, which I rewrote by memory.” 


up gives the . 
a a symphony which 
in a big way, putting t 
already fantastic enoug 


It is interesting to know that Mr. Martinu first considered “Fantastic 
Symphony” for his title. He may well have changed it in the realization 
that the suggested comparison with Berlioz would be misleading. It has 
no close or imitative similarity to that aptly named masterpiece. It has 
no observable descriptive intent, no “¢dée fixe.” It is indeed episodic 
in form, with a whimsical use of rhythm, or color, while in these 
respects the fantasy is indebted to no one, but 1s the composer’s own. 


The work is bound into unity by recurrence and by homogeneity of 
style. ‘he writing is clear and spare, without complexity of contrapun- 
tal texture. The recurrence is less literal than stylistic. The score is 
characterized by a constant and prominent melodic line, often vividly 
backed by rhythmic play, sometimes vigorous and startling, or by a 
sinuous, chromatic, “‘color” figure, as that given to the woodwinds at 
the very opening and several times returning in varied guise. 

The first movement opens lento, 9/8, with sustained notes by the 
trumpets over the curiously rippling figure just referred to. An andante 
moderato, beginning with the flutes, increases to an allegro (4/4), 
introduced by an ascending passage for the horns. A nostalgic theme 
is developed at first by the strings alone; other instruments enter until 
the full orchestra, still in melodic vein, brings a climax. A sustained 
note from the oboe introduces a new section. In still another, the 
violin solo carries a rhapsodic melody to a percussive accompaniment. 
There is a return to the opening lento section, and a piano ending. 

The middle movement is an allegro 6/8. It brings in another 
“rippling” passage. A reminiscent theme is worked together with a 
short and vigorous motto in the strings. The climax gives way to a 


@niddle section in 2/4, which builds to another high point, with full 
®rchestral chords. There is a return to the first part, treated more 
Proadly and ending pianissimo. 


The finale is a lento in common time. The orchestra opens with a 


Wclodic theme (cantabile) . ‘The low strings propose another singing 
Pheme. An andante section in 3/4 is introduced. A clarinet solo leads 
; nto still another section (allegro) for the full orchestra. There is a 
‘ ento close whereby the Symphony, as well as its earlier movements, 
r nds softly. 


Com B-'S-5°G 
Leonard Rose to Be Soloist 


At Symphony This Weekend 


} 

Bohuslav Martint’s Sixth | tour he will be soloist with seven 
Symphony, “Fantaisies Sym- |symphony orchestras, including 
phoniques” —- commissioned for | the New York Philharmonic- 
| the 75th anniversary of the Bos- Symphony. He made his profes- 
(ton Symphony Orchestra and /sional debut in this country in 
| given its premiére in January, |1900 under Walter Damrosch, as 
Frese ted be repeated at the /soloist with the New York'Sym- 
Symphony Hall concerts Friday | phony. 
afternoon and Saturday evening. , oe i. 
| This score was recently voted 
| Oy the New York Music Critics | 

ircle as the best new orchestral _ I have never seen such a smal] 


work performed in N 
in 1955 vi Sasi crowd at any symphony concert 


Charles Munch will open these __ before. Even after intermis- 
concerts with Beethoven’s Over- sion, there were large sections 
|ture to Collin’s drama, “Corio- of unoccupied seats. 
lan,” and conclude with three I sincerely hope that the 
| dances from Falla’s ballet, “The absentees were listening to the 


| Three-Cornered Hat.” Leonard b 
| ; roadcast, 
Rose, cellist, will make his first wail ese how the music played 


appearance with. the B 
‘Symphony, playing the Cheaeto are Munch opened with a 
‘in B minor by DvoFék. virile performance of Beetho- 
: ven’s Overture to “Coriolan’” 
; and continued with Martinu’s 
“le “Fantaisies Symphoniques” 
Musie (Symphony No. 6), a work writ- ° 
ten for the 75th anniversary 
a celebration now in progress. 
Review The Martinu had its premiere 
“VV me asm and was received 
wil reat ac AD i 
By TUCKER KEISER won ‘the By dy the ‘bees 
When the Boston Symphony “new orchestral work” in 1955, 
concert began yesterday, it was given by the New York Music 


obvious that the snowstorm had a 9 sininn cont os 4 
taken its toll, because the audi- witching colors sod faxratihing 


torium’ was less than half full. themes, set forth with consum- 
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ae yiece, from my opera Juliet, which, to my “apm for myself 
fect well That is of the nature of fantasy. I did a dd thinking that | 
tea 4 like the special orchestral color 1n it, an goes pear ae 
renner hear my opera again, I could listen once more tc 
shall never he 
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bars, which I rewrote by memory. 


up gives the melody ; 
him a symphony whic 
in a big way, putting | 
already fantastic enough, cont 
I saw it was not a symphony 


i “Fantastic 

It is interesting to know that Mr. Martinu first considered i 
{1s intere it j alizati 

ipoh ” for his title. He may well have changed it in the re te 

yi ge “is ith Berlioz would be misleading. It has 

that the suggested comparison with bel Roe Geo ee 
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no close or imitative similarity to that aptly namec m is ae cs 

. ’ b ce? s ’ 9” . in 

no observable descriptive intent, no “7dée fixe.” It is 3) ne tai 

in f ee with a whimsical use of rhythm, or color, while | : 

in form, : mposer’s own. 

respects the fantasy is indebted to no one, but 1s the com} 


The work is bound into unity by recurrence and by ene patos 
style. ‘The writing is clear and spare, without complexity O = Pr af 
tal texture. The recurrence is less literal than stylistic. The SCO Ao 
characterized by a constant and prominent melodic line, often it y 
backed by rhythmic play, sometimes vigorous and — = agin 
sinuous, chromatic, ‘color’ figure, as that given to the ste es winds 
the very opening and several times returning in varied guise. es 
The first movement opens lento, 9/8, with sustained notes the 
trumpets over the curiously rippling figure just referred to. An andante 
moderato, beginning with the flutes, increases to an allegro a 
introduced by an ascending passage for the horns. A nostalgic ae 
is developed at first by the strings alone; other instruments enter un : 
the full orchestra, still in melodic vein, brings a climax. A sustaine 
note from the oboe introduces a new section. In still another, the 
violin solo carries a rhapsodic melody to a percussive accompaniment. 
There is a return to the opening lento section, and a piano ending. 
The middle movement is an allegro 6/8. It brings in para 
“rippling” passage. A reminiscent theme is worked 1. eee with a 
short and vigorous motto in the strings. The climax gives way to a 


middle section in 2/4, which builds to another high point, with full 
orchestral chords. There is a return to the first part, treated more 
broadly and ending pianissimo. | 

Che finale is a lento in common time. The orchestra opens with a 
melodic theme (cantabile). The low strings propose another singing 
iheme. An andante section in 3/4 is introduced. A clarinet solo leads 
into still another section (allegro) for the full orchestra. There is a 
lento close whereby the Symphony, as well as its earlier movements. 


ends softly. 
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Leonard Rose to Be Soloist 
At Symphony This Weekend 


f 
Bohuslav Martini’s Sixth ‘tour he will be soloist with seven 


|Symphony, “Fantaisies Sym- | symphony orchestras, imcluding 


| pPhoniques” — commissioned for | 
’ 


| the 75th anniversary of the Bos- 
.ton Symphony Orchestra and | 
|given its premiére in January, | 


the New York Philharmonic- 
Symphony. He made his profes- 
sional debut in this country in 
1900 under Walter Damrosch, as 


/1955—will be repeated at the |soloist with the New York Sym- 
'Symphony Hall concerts Friday | phony. 


afternoon and Saturday evening. | 
his score was recently voted 
by the New York Music Critics 
Circle as the best new orchestra] 
work performed in New York 
‘in 1955. 
Charles Munch will open these 
concerts with Beethoven’s Over. 
iture to Collin’s drama, “Corio- 
lan,” and conclude With three 
,dances from Falla’s ballet, “The 
Three-Cornered Hat.” Leonard 
Rose, cellist, will make his first 
| appearance with. the Boston 
Symphony, playing the Concerto 


| in B minor by Dvosak. 


Music 


Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 
When the Boston Symphony 
concert began yesterday, it was 
obvious that the snowstorm had 
taken its toll, because the audi- 
torium’ was less than half full. 


t+ 4 f 


I have never seen Such a small] 
crowd at any Symphony concert 
before. Even after intermis- 
sion, there were large sections 
of unoccupied seats. 

I. sincerely hope that the 
absentees were listening to the 
broadcast, for the music played 
was first rate. 

Mr. Munch opened with a 
virile performance of Beetho- 
ven’s Overture to “Coriolan”’ 
and continued with Martinu’s 
“Fantaisies Symphoniques” 
(Symphony No. 6), a work writ- 
ten for the 75th anniversary 
celebration now jin progress, 
The Martinu had its premiere 
last season and was received 
with great acclaim; it has since 
won the award for the best 
“new orchestral work”’ in 1955, 
given by the New York Music 
Critics Circle. i ST BIT AS 

Full of Striking effects, be- 
witching colors and ingratiating 
themes, set forth with consum- 
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ftsmanship, the sym- - 
visto ene well ain Path when my has faded beyond the 
; sort fi power of any great artist to 
THE significant score among ciseere.” nth the Meeitieudl tome: 


the newly commissioned pieces. Taginathee infarieeuiiad ae : 
ginative interpretation and ’ BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Despite some too eager en- : 
Cortes Mr. Munch and the olympian technique in Mr. 
?’ Rose’s performance went for 


orchestra gave the score an satay? Rehanniad ta Clie tale : 
s ya : Martinu Fantasies Repeated | 


exciting reading. by Dvorak before he began. 


Leonard Rose, cellist, made 
f Three dances from deFalla’s | rT) Pr 
ane oston Symph , : 
Played at Symphony Hall yesterday the, Pins” theme which you hear at the 


his first appearance with the fe 
: ; hr +B 
orchestra, playing Dvorak’'s bei oe slat gave Mr, 7 first concert of tl 
ob «. ) oie eae ' 
Cello Concerto, That he suc- pointe bm san rousing Friday afternoon-Saturday  evenitn the Outset and then in each succeede 
ceeded in making the concert inale. As a B.S. O. Extra, the lowing arose aunch, conducted the #42/298 movement, is no eccentricity 
almost interesting is high trib- conductor did a beautiful tango, : ry Overture: Martinus “aymsloige| oat a jena idea of both design 
and ; . conducting the first dance. 7 hy pp es; vorak: ‘Cello Concerto i us} an color. The whole h aw 
ute to the soloist s aruistry’ the : | debut); Falla Phresj Soloist, Boston | Phonic Fantasies ie aaa meat 
work, not very. stirring even ' 7 Ballet, “The Three-Cornered Hie ‘e| Well organized, and thou; T dis. 
{ ——omes ny like to use the Breet Prom 
Aye ; 3 oO use oe e imager 
By CYRUS DUPGIN |Martinu himself used (in the wer 
— | : ci © | 'vious book) in aS Ay yy 
tratec ro.| vo blizzard which sneaked up | Munch’s cod seta, t roe “ 
3 On | . us ' heel! wine 2 his trey deta — 1. ISt ss 
yesterday even had its ef- mig these Fantasies seem saturate 
" and Vi is Boy: 
inevitably to “flow” out of 
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Symphony Concert tlh 
aca fie markable capacl.y is a Virtuoso 
| | LS | Orchestra and t]} 
Stra anc 1 concert given! 
5 7 ¢ & a<t>~ 
vation 


By RUDOLPH ELIE v and as a mu sicianly artist as 
The repetition of Martinu’s| well, His tone was superlative, | : rs Symphony Hall yesterday aft-j 

“Fantaisies symphoniques” only at once of the ok apo Dincd hid se there SiZ- | : ee 

eight or 10 weeks after its first of the greatest expressivity at al | : auditorium, but for sotiene “thors ‘on wes preven) 2ose 

| performance proved what a 00d dynamic levels. | | thie. st some unoccupied chairs on spicuously in’ mr ake nad 

| I particularly a Wms eC ‘ nl S| had + Sur ee siiline musicians | Ovation from the a udience. Saldamn 

rdid i and not until the seccnd baltctidemonsteeivae welcomed 90 


'many people suspected from the 
‘outset: it is an imposing contrl- great taste. He neve erdid 
| TMS »] the 9royg we > . 
program were they all able} Leonard Rose, successively first 


bution to the symphonic litera- anything, whether in terms : 
ture of the times and an inter-| 4 technical display or in emo- to_be present cellist 
esting and fascinating wo! k, | tional persuasion, playing clean-| , Yet I doubt that this was a fac-|and Red whe N. B.C., Cleveland 
On a second hearing, the es- lv. st oiohtforwardly and alwat | or in what, for the most part ‘Symphony, ore Philharmonic- 
, Nadia nhars nen f ly, StraigntrorwalQly alk aiways : 'was an ofi-dav far +} tHE, aneckad fe y orcnestras, 15s 
sentially melodic character 0! with the keenest exactitude of| Nc pe day for the orchestra.|petent technician ae 5 APM ae 
the symphony emerges striking- VEU SEP Serene ee eT -YOl that there was any poor play-/his instru | an artist. of 
lv. Not that the work is songful The Dvorak is a lit-} : ing, but, like the day. the gen (nt n Ream vere aed that, as solo 
Ny, . ; , ta " : ié€ra S ite coama “3 5 an - 4 > as a wh : 
in character, for it 1s Ol the ‘tle dated, to be sure, its last | U ae dace seemed to be down.|/qualities of persor td exceptional 
greatest complexity, both har-) REPL WER PAS Se gS dalics it came the turn of Falla’s!thinge not " nality, was some- 
ically and rhythmically. Its movement in particular artes | : }Gelicious and delightful Spanish| yesterday proved by his playing 
Latergqtaenntte ai ae akatin wearisome, but Mr. Rose, an at-| dances, there was not full meas-|readi jay. It was an estimable 
percussive effects are often star- | ia e : | , < | ure of the Boston Symph meas-|reading, refined and pleasant. but | 
ie adiaind ractive and. self -compossa : er ‘ Symphony’s in-! never eae hg pleasant, | 
tling, its orchestral textures now | ‘nae | cisive dynamics and rich slory of ae more than that. His ’cello is 
rich, now lean, but always e€x- young man, gave 1t a gooa aeal sound. Beethoven’s Overture pilin os be an Amati. ] thought it 
pressive. Yet there are moments of stature. He was beautifull) | not what it could have b jong bs orded a perculiarly | shril] 
heer lodie felicity ~ . be Ne ‘elther tonallv or j ave been,;muffled sonority. Mr. Ros 
of the sheerest meioadic felleity faccompanied by the orcenestra the I onally or in drama, and/cordially received by tl oy Ae i 
. | ’ / tA 4 4 ‘ , ii* | . r iwalk . As c @ Cc : . . : - r 2 : 
Hen the long passage for the under Mr. Munch and was calied | ‘it pt aoa Cello Concerto, while audience. y the Friday 
violas in the second movement, UNCED ake ) (a | + -nt well enough, scarcely had! Matters came f : 
or in the charming interlude Just jback to the stage tour umes. | : pe ie eaappte to rouse one. ‘iridescent hd ar ae with the 
; . rr} \ 7." nr ONTVOEWV ¢ a" 7) | . 7 ; rQc . ; ’ : LO S ic 
before the conclusion. i tie CONC rt peor : W ut rs tin the same, lt Was a reward-j|ly impetuous A oe rhythmical~ 
.  3~/7™ vood straight reading Ot bee- S & experience to hear again the/Three-Cornered ees bi from “The 
Sense O Nosta q! thoven’s “Coriolamus’” overture! Symphonic Fantasies of Martinu,) Munch fot: a a oO. Here Mr, 
ep pe and closed with a colorful and rae of the 75th anniversary scores|achieved a vigor nt errabe Phos iii h 
It is in short a work of the} exotic performance of Falla’s | se first performed a year ago/passion which, + an sensual | 
greatest musical scholarship, but! three dances from “The Three- na Meseaqyat It seemed impres- been missing ‘3 to then, had 
of musical inspiration as well, Cornered Hat.” sive then, and yesterday the score; Next week tl 
mt at. S AS CAR ‘ : feek the orchestra wi 
often evoking a sense of nostal- There were many empty seats foe ai ae and more éngross- to New York. At the oat ee 
gia and of the sights and sounds} due to the blizzard, but by the of wanuine re think, ha music;certs of March 29 (‘Thureday. tov 
| , : s archestra returns f | : - SUDStance and stature, /excepti aends at’ Wee 
of nature. And, though many of time the 01} chestra returns 1 music of and in this time which/and chs to avoid Good Friday), 
‘its passages may seem obscure its tour on ‘Thursday aiternoon, yet has the passion, the Hane 3l, Mr. Munch will eonduet 
: T, ’ ‘ .  Kemie eslOn, "lear : é' ‘ ly 
land its overall concept one of March 29, to give Bach’s St. order and the points’ of Pensei: 2 St. John Passion of Bach. A 
quick, fleeting thoughts rather John Passion we may confidently which not infrequently are mines Club an +. the Harvard Glee 
than a sustained development it! expect the blizzard season to be ing i contemporary scores—espe- will atin e Choral Society 
1S certainly appropriate to its| over, Or may we: | 5 brag the more academic among will be Adele 9 PT cen soloists 
‘title. but it is the fantasy of 4| js ae | The 7 Allen, David Llo a ison, Betty 
sensitive but controlled imagina- | The curious and startling “whir-'and James Joyce ye, Mac Morgan 
tion. _v 
Due to the transportation dif- 
ficulties, perhaps eight or 10 of 
the musicians didn’t appear for 
the opening “Coriolanus,” and it 
seems that two didn’t make the 
Martinu either, but I venture to 
say that only the composer him- 
self (who was present for tre 
occasion) was aware of the ab- 
sence of one oboe and one horn. 
Leonard Rose, formerly first 
celist with the New York Phil- 
harmonic, made his debut as 
soloist with the orchestra on this 
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Leonard Rose 


By Harold Rogers 
Yesterday afternoon’s con- 
cert in Symphony Hall. was 
noteworthy for two reasons. | 
The first was the return of Bo- | 


huslav Martinti’s Symphony No. | | 


6, which recently won the New 
York Music Critics Circle 
Award as the best new work 
heard in that city last year. 
Commissioned . by Charles 
Munch for the 75th anniversary 
of the Boston Symphony, its 
premiere was heard in Boston 
a year ago in January. 

The second event was the de- 
but of Leonard Rose with the 
Boston Symphony. An _ out- 
standing cellist, he has been 
building a solid reputation for 
himself in New York and other 
cities. We hope that his success 
yesterday will bring him many 
engagements in Boston. 

Since a detailed report of the 
Martini symphony was given 
after its first hearing last year, 
one need not cover the ground 
again. The second hearing was 
indeed something to look for- 
ward to, and it is a pleasure to 
report that first impressions of 
its success have not been al- 
tered. Of the commissioned 
works heard thus far in the 
anniversary season, this is the 
one most likely to be widely 

layed. 

Titled “Fantaisies Sympho- 
niques,” the three-movement 
work is somewhat fragmentary 
but not disparate. It is basically 
a romantic piece that holds at- 
tention by its many singing 
melodies, and piques the ear 


} 

that it offers a good balance be- 
tween technical display and 
luscious melodies. But we've 
heard it three times in a little 
more than four years. 


Well, what to do about it? One 
might recommend that the cello 
literature be searched for neg-. 
lected masterworks. But mas- 
terworks are seldom Hegected, | 
and research might bring forth | 
something less pleasant than the 
Dvorak. Take the Elgar Con- 
certo in E minor, for instance, 
revived last year by Maurice 
Eisenberg. Without the Dvorak 
we might have nothing. 

Leonard Rose has about 
everything one could wish for in 
musical equipment, including an 
Amati cello. His tone is warm 
and strong, possessing an opu- 
lence that has nothing of senti- 
mentality. His technique is se- 
cure, commanding accurate in- 


ema 
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MARTINU 
“Speaking of the Man” 


Milos Safranek concludes his book on 
Martinu by describing how this com- 
poser, who “in everyday life gives the 
impression of being shy, polite, indul- 
gent towards the weaknesses of his fel- 
low men,” could rise to “fury” when at 
a rehearsal in Prague his “The Miracle 
of Our Lady” was being mangled. 


In these outbursts of justified anger 
I found the true characteristics of Mar- 
tinu’s personality, his deep convictions, 
and his artistic greatness of stature. 
Martinu imagines “intensely and com- 
prehensively,” as Shelley expressed it 
in his Defence of Poetry; and his imag- 
ination is “the great instrument of 
moral good, the organ of the moral na- 
ture of man.” He lays aside his own 
individuality, divesting himself of all] 
personal uncertainty; and, by putting 
himself into the place of others in the 
widest sense, comes into the open and 
reaches a definite impersonal expression 
of artistic truth, emotionally as well as 
rationally. In The Miracle of Our Lady 
Martinu does not portray his personal 
problems, but those of mankind in sgen- 
eral — the moral, intellectual, and emo- 
tional values common to all. He is 
firmly opposed to anything that might 
Separate him from the common man. 
Everything that the egotism of the artist 
might bring forward to set himself 
above his fellow creatures — that is not 
“along the line of an unselfish devotion 
to the best,” is foreign to him. Mar- 
tinu’s greatest realities lie in the values 
created by relationships; he agrees with 
modern philosophy that “no part of the 
living world can be known by itself 
alone.” He is intensely conscious of all 
the changes of the present times, be- 
lieving that we are, in the words of 
Professor Flewelling, only on “the 
threshold to yet greater truths of a 
relational world.” 


And yet in spite of this quality of 
impersonal detachment Martinu’s work 
is a full expression of himself. No ex- 
ternal mandate, no materia] difficulties 
— of which he has had more than his 
share — have ever been able to divert 
him from his chosen path and artistic 
goal. He is not lacking in depth or sub- 
Stance, although, because his work is 
without those superficial effects and 
meaningless climaxes which to certain 
critics imply these qualities, he is some- 
times held to be so. 

Martinu’s own Opinion is that his 
music can best be regarded from the 
point of view of light. The shadows are 
created by the angles at which the light 
is projected upon the subject. It is not 
necessary to create darkness in order to 
produce light; quite the contrary. And 
for Martinu light signifies life — “the 
total push and pressure of the cosmos,” 
as William James has expressed it. To 
him it does not include isolationism, 
analysis of the ego, renunciation, self- 
pity, or the baring of a deep inaccessible 
soul. It is energy, Strength, pure joy, 
even humor; and, above all, it is faith 
and conviction. Martinu is in every way 
a positive man, and his work a living 
organism. He possesses what Goethe 
calls “die exacte Phantasie,’ and is 
firmly in opposition to all] Faustism, 
skepticism, and irony — in a word, to 
the entire “superman” complex. The 
“Demon of the Absolute,” which for so 
long haunted romantic music, does not 
exist for him. 

Martinu is firmly convinced that with 
the end of the present thirty years’ war 
mankind is approaching a new era; and 
this is anticipated in his work. He be- 
lieves that this new era — just as after 
the crusades — will be happier, more 
poetic, and more chivalrous; that it 
will bring the true brotherhood of man. 
He also feels that after the present 
crisis the arts will rise in all their 
grandeur, purity, and beauty. In the 
cause of this new art — this music for 
man — Bohuslay Martinu is one of the 
most humble and faithful of workers. 





Leonard Rose Soloist in Dvorak Concerto 
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hrmly opposed to anything that might 


separate him from the common man. 


iverything that the egotism of the artist 


might himself 


bring forward to set 
above his fellow creatures — that is not 
“along the line of an unselfish devotion 
to the best,” is foreign to him. Mar- 
tinu’s greatest realities lie in the values 
created by relationships; he agrees with 
modern philosophy that “no part of the 
living world can be known by itself 
alone.” He is intensely conscious of all 
the changes of the present times, be- 
words of 


lieving that we are. in the 


Professor Flewelling, only on “the 


threshold to yet truths of a 


greater 


relational world.” 


pity, or the baring of a deep inaccessible 
soul. It is energy, Strength, pure joy, 
even humor; and, above all. it js faith 
and conviction. Martinu is in every way 
a positive man, and his work a living 


organism. He 


possesses what Goethe 


calls “die exacte Phantasie,’ and js 


firmly in opposition to al] Faustism, 
Skepticism, and irony — in a word. to 
“superman” complex. The 
“Demon of the Absolute.” which for so 
long haunted romantic music, does not 
exist for him. 


the entire 


Martinu is firmly convinced that with 
the end of the present thirty years’ war 
mankind is approaching a new era: and 
this is anticipated in his work. He he- 
lieves that this new era — just as after 
the crusades — will be happier, more 
poetic, and chivalrous; that it 
will bring the true brotherhood of man. 
He also that present 
will rise in all their 
grandeur, purity, and beauty. In the 
cause of this new art — this music for 


more 


feels after the 


crisis the arts 


man — Bohuslav Martinu is one of the 


most humble and faithful of workers. 
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MARTINU 


In 1951, when Bohuslav Martinu had passed his sixtieth birthday, 
Olin Downes reported an interview with the composer in the New 


York Times of January 7. 


Martinu, back in the twenties, was the pupil in composition of 
Roussel in Paris. Mr. Martinu has told us that he became impatient 
with certain academisms of Roussel, who, nevertheless, must have been 


of the greatest value in Martinu’s development. 


That development followed a course all its own in a period in which 
music has never been more restive and various in its tendencies. 
Martinu’s evolution as an artist in these years has been complex. Born 
in Czechoslovakia, December 8, 1890, he has just passed his sixtieth 
birthday and his tenth year in America. He has passed through Post- 
Wagnerian, “impressionistic,” “neo-classic” influences in composition, 
kept his head, followed his own path with assurance. His fertility has, 
if anything, increased over the past. He 1s obviously at the height of 
his creative powers. Probably no one of his contemporaries is today 
producing so much music which finds its way quickly into the 
repertory. 

It could be suspected that this fact connoted a composer who pro- 
duced easily, fluently and with a dangerous facility. ‘That is not the 
case. Martinu has a brilliant and practical technic, but he is incapable 
of an unthorough or conscienceless job. He works very hard, system- 
atically, scrupulously, modestly. He produces so much music because, 
in the first place, his nature necessitates this. He has to write music. 
In the second place, he knows his business, and loves it. 


Both Martinu and his teacher, Roussel, had important things in 
common. Both had been for years disciples of impressionism. ‘The 
strongest influence in Martinu’s development in Paris was unquestion- 
ably Debussy. But Martinu was soon to turn in directions more classic 
and masculine and linear in character, also more essentially national. 
Was Roussel a guiding force in this change or only a confirmative 
association 

In any event, the second composition in which Martinu gave notice 
of his revolt from the past was the first of his works to be made known 
by Koussevitzky in America — the short, vigorous, modernly rhythmed 
“La Bagarre” (“Uproar”) — in which Mr. Martinu has told us he was 
thinking of a football game. 


It was the time when composers, especially in France, were turning 
avidly to concepts that were rhythmic, linear, uncloudy, and of formal 
logic. It was the period in which Honegger wrote his witty play of 
rhythm and symphonic unfoldments, ‘Pacific 2-3-1”; when Mossolov 
was writing his steel factory piece, and Prokofieff his ballet “Pas 
dacier” (‘Steps of Steel’). Yet it is to be said that Martinu was never 
what one could call a mechanized composer, or one so forgetful of 


beauty and the emotions of living as to become obsessed by a rhythm 


or a formula. 
There is another aspect of Martinu of which we in America know 


nothing. The reference is to his operas, none of which have been done 


here.* What we know is the work of the symphonist and instrumental 
composer. Martinu has written in most of the known forms in this 
field — solo pieces, sonatas for more than one instrument, trios, quar- 
tets, symphonies. He wrote his First Symphony after he came to 
America in the spring of 1941. Performed in ’42, it met with an excep- 
tional welcome, for its tender and iridescent beauty, harmonic fineness, 
and lucent, shimmering instrumentation. And it sang what we might 
call a sublimated Czech song. 

This symphony pleased Martinu very much when it was played. 
However, he looks upon it now as a work of his past. In composing it 
he used a larger orchestra than he would use today and it might be 
said that this music was somewhat plumper than the leaner, sterner 
style that he now cultivates. He is fonder of his Second Symphony, 
which some reviewers found more obviously, and therefore perhaps 


* Since this article was written, The Comedy on the Bridge and The Marriage have been 
performed in this country. — Ed. 


less distinctively, Czech than the First. ‘(The Second Symphony Martinu 
considers to represent the break between the fullness of the First 
Symphony and the more concentrated forms that he cultivated later. 
“But the Third Symphony,” he said, “is my pride. It is tragic in 
tone, and I was homesick when I wrote it. It is in three movements 
and it is a very real symphonic pattern. If you have been told by my 
friends that I am modest, then I tell you that I am not modest.” He 
laughed. “I had in my mind as a model Beethoven’s ‘Eroica’. I con- 
sider it my first real symphony. It is the only one of them not commis- 
sioned. The first was commissioned by the Koussevitzky Foundation. 





The Second by the Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. The Third I wrote 
from my heart as a gift to the Boston Symphony Orchestra, which gave 
the work its first performance. Koussevitzky and that orchestra have 
done wonderful things for me in the past.* 

“My Fifth Symphony. It was written for the Prague Philharmonic 
Festival of 1946, four years ago. I don’t exactly know what I think 


* The Fourth Symphony, completed in 1945, was first performed in Philadelphia on Novem- 
ber 30 of that year. — Ed. 


about it because it is too near to me. But certainly it is a well 
organized, organic, orderly work. There are very few places in it with 
which I am not satisfied. The work had a singular experience in 
Prague. I think the Government there knows for certain that I am 
what they call a ‘formalist.’ I was a very great friend of Jan Masaryk. 
It may have been for political reasons that my symphony in Prague 
had very bad reviews in the press. But this is interesting, indeed 
somewhat laughable: it received the first prize of the Czech Academy. 

“The Double Concerto for double string orchestra with piano J 
consider my strongest work. It was written in 1938 at the time of 
Munich. It is very difficult, in three movements, and, thematically, 
strongly integrated. It is highly dissonant, but in my own opinion the 
writing is such that the dissonances sound normal, as a result of 
the logic of the counterpoint and the development. At the time I wrote 
it I was in complete isolation in Switzerland, beyond the reach of 
newspapers, radios or anything but my own ideas and my strongest 
convictions. ‘Che exhibition of international politics that took place at 
Munich had been a terrific shock and tragedy to me, but I think that 
I succeeded in putting my emotion into a truly classic form.” 

Fle was concerned with the effect of the final movement of his Piano 


Concerto which Rudolf Firkusny played with the Boston Symphony in 
Boston and New York in the fall of 1950, on account of certain incon- 
gruities in the contents. The last movement of this concerto started 
out as a polka. ‘Then Martinu received the news of Masaryk’s death. 
something of this found its way into the last movement of the concerto. 
We remember the excitement and sudden new impulse in the music. 

Many students of Martinu’s music believe that it is more truly 
Czech in its actual substance than it was before he came to America. 
He said that substantially he agreed. He said that no American could 
fully realize the freedom of the atmosphere in America, the absolute 
lack of restriction of act, of thought. This effected in him a certain 
release, and that release had resulted in the crystallization of his utmost 
creative ideas. 
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Twentieth Pro ram 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 29, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 31, at 8:30 o’clock 


The Passion According to St. John (In two parts) 


Evangelist and solo tenor Davip LLoyp 
Jesus and solo bass Mac Morcan 


Maid and solo soprano ADELE ADDISON 


Solo contralto BETTY ALLEN 
Peter and Pilate JAMES JOYCE 
Harpsichord, DANIEL PINKHAM Viola da gamba, ALFRED ZIGHERA 


Organ: EDOUARD NIE£Es-BERGER 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, Conductor 
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Symphony Concert 


'_ The Boston Symphony orchestra,’ 
[Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
|20th program of the season in Symphony, 
‘Hall yesterday afternoon, performing 
'Bach’s ‘‘Passion According to St. John. 

The soloists were David Lloyd tenor; 
Mac Morgan, bass: Adele Addison, so- 
prano; Betty Allen, contralto, James' 
Joyce, bass; Alfred Zighera, viola da} 
gamba. Assisting were Daniel Pinkham, | 
harpsichord; Edouard Niews-Berger or-| 
‘gan and the Harvard Glee Club and the 
Radcliffe Choral Society, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

The wonders of Bach’s Pas- 
sion According to St. John are 
almost beyond comprehension in 
the limitless glories of the music 
itself but even more so in the 
spirit of religious awe _ this 
stupendous music-religious work 
evoke. Indeed if ever there were 
a divine musical revelation this 
is it. aw ~ S-d£a-S6 

It is the third time Mr. Munch, 
who approaches this music as if 
it were a musical altar, has per- 
formed it since he reintroduced 
lit in his first year in Boston, 
|and while it may be said there 
iwere minor flaws in the per- 
‘formance, it rose to a level of 
‘emotional communication that 
held the audience enthralled in 
a cough-less contact. 


Miracle of Form 


The work itself is one to con- 
template as a miracle of form 
and expression. Earlier than the 
more contemplative Passion Ac- 
cording to St. Matthew, which 


gains its momentum from the 
development of great choral 
fantasies drawn from the 
chorales, the St. John Passion 
is a series of vivid scenes as in 
la drama. And as the drama is 


} 


| 
| 


ithe narrative of Christ’s arrest, | 


‘trial and Crucifixion it is of un- 
aralleled significance. 

P These scenes sometimes vio- 
lently intrude on the narrative 
of the Evangelist, are often mob 
scenes: the crowd howls Pilate 
down as he tries to understand 
its fury; it demands the death 
of Christ in terrifying outbursts; 
it accuses and mocks and fall 
isilent only after its murderous 
mission is accomplished. Be- 
tween these outbursts are scenes 
of lyric meditations by person- 
alities viewing the action from 
the distance of ages, contemplat- 
ing the tragedy of the action. 


, 


‘these are less liturgical in 
character with their ornate obli- 
gatos but Bach's eney shines 
through in every line. In the 
complete version of the work, 
Bach stalls the movement of the 
Passion itself with too many 
arias, and if it weren’t for the 
presence of the Evangelist to 
pick up the thread a contempo- 
rary audience might lose con- 
tact. So it is that cuts are not 
only permissible but obligatory, 
and it seemed to me that Mr. 
Munch, who omitted eight or ten 
‘numbers not only did just the right 
thing but chose the right omis- 
sions. Even so the running time of 
this work is well over an hour and 
'a half. Yet so gripping the narra- 
tive and so complet the musical 
communication it didn’t seem in 
the least over long. 


Cast of Soloists 


The cast of soloists was ex- 
iceedingly distinguished. David 
'Lloyd’s Evangelist is a remark- 
‘ably effective conception as he 
@onveys, in a fine, clear and 
ybeautifully grained tenor, the 
femotional involvement of the 
‘narrator as if he were there. 
‘He sang his arias beautifully, 
too. Adele Addison could not 
have been more perfect as she 
captured the poignancy of her 
arias and Betty Allen sounded well, 
though she might have had a 
‘little more force of expression. 
Mac Morgan gave the role of 
Jesus great expressivity, singing 
in a warm, rich baritone, and. 
James Joyce was a_ powerful, 
‘ine sounding singer in the roles 
of Peter and Pilate. It may be. 
added that the viola de gamba of | 
Alfred Zighera was of un-) 
earthly beauty. | 

I was not quite so impressed 
‘with the chorus in this per-| 
iformance. Its traversal of the 
‘music was letter perfect and 
it had flexibility and tone, but 
the soprano attacks were occa- 
sionally less than we have come 
to expect of this body of singers 
and there was imbalance from 
time to time. Other reserva- 
tions may be made about the 
harpsichord in the great lute 
accompaniment of one of the 
arias, as it could hardly be 
heard at all, and about the 
organ, which ciphered frequent- 
ly in the first half. Otherwise 
this was a memorable experi- 
ence, 

Leonard Bernstein returns 
next week in a program of 
Mozart, Moeves and Prokofieff. 
Jesus Maria Sanroma will be 
the soloist in Stravinsky’s Ca-) 
priccio. | 


Bach’s St. John Passion Sung 
JG 


The Passion According to St. Joh 
by Johann Sebastian Bach, is presented 
this week by the Boston Symphony Or- 
ehestra, taking the whole of the 20th 

rogram in the ‘‘regular’’ series at 

ymphony Hall. Charles Munch con- 
ducts. The choruses are the Harvard 
Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral So- 
ciety, prepared by G. Wallace Wood- 
worth. The soloists are Adele Addison, 
oprano; Betty Allen, contralto; David 

Joyd, tenor; Mac Morgan, baritone, 
nd James Joyce, bass. Harpsichord: 

aniel Pinkham. Wola da gamba: Al- 
red Zighera. Organ: Edouard Nies- 

erger. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Charles Munch has resumed, 
this year, his admirable custom 
of presenting one of the J. S. 
Bach Passions at the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra concerts, which 
©ccur just before Easter. In the 
years 1954 and 1955 it was not 
feasible to program either of these 
master-works. The St. Matthew 
Passion having been done in 1953, 
it is now the turn of the St 
John Passion. The afternoon con- 
cert of the series was by tradi- 
tion moved ahead to Thursday to 
evold giving it on Gbod Friday 
The evening performance will be 
@s usual on Saturday. 

As I have noted before, the 
music of Bach, especially his re- 
ligious music, seems to empha- 
61ze a side of Mr. Munch less evi- 
dent in the general run of the sym- 
phonic repertory. It is almost 
what one might call a “German” 
side; the volatile temperament of 
the conductor is noticeably sub- 
dued to the reverent style of Bach, 
and all proceeds with the greatest 
of dignity in a truly devotional 
mood. 

On such occasions, moreover, 
Mr. Munch will acknowledge no 
applause; he left the stage at in- 
termission and at the conclusion of 
the Passion, without bowing to 
the audience, and he did not re- 
turn. Most of the listeners re- 
spected his views, and did not 
applaud, but as always at a pub- 
lic gathering, there were some wha 
could not restrain their urge, and 
you heard a flurry of handclap- 
ping. That, apparently, is one of 
the unalterable facts of life. 


Unfortunate Failings 

The manner and the mood of 
this performance of the St. John 
Passion were wholly suitable, but 
several things went wrong. Musi- 
cally this was not the best or the 
smoothest account of the work we 
have heard. The chorus was very 
good, as you might expect from 
Wallace Woodworth’'s meticulous 
preparation. They sang well in 
rhythm and in dynamie shadings. 
Their tone was clean, clear, vouth- 
fully bright if not of enough 
weight where the music was soft. 
It takes adults to manage that 


G/ | W3e/s 


Yet. somehow the chorus as well 


soloists had bad 
as everyone of the s yt 


moments with the pitch, n : 
long streiiches but enough to be 


fevinent? ‘L[nere was aiso, near the 


‘beginning a sustained “cipher” 
itone in the organ—something al- 
'ways unpredictable with this corn- 
nlex instrument—and Mr. Nles- 
‘Berger was put to it to eliminate 
ithe disturbing sound. 
| Mr. Lloyd has developed a su- 
perb mastery of style, over the 
years, in singing the narrative role 
of the Evangelist. It is an explicit 
istyle, and properly dramatic, yet 
i'well within the general manner of 
‘Bach. Expressively, Mr. Lloyd 
was again splendid, although his 
tenor resonance frequently showed 
ia very wide vibrato which pre- 
‘vented the pitch from being exact. 
Second Arias Best 
Miss Addison had her difficulties 
with her first aria, and 
not always on the beat witl 
orchestra. Her second aria 
much better in all respects. 
|Allen, who has a fine, dark 
ored voice, also was more suc 
ful with her second aria 
we¥- first. “Es ist vollbracht” she 
Mlivered with true nobility. Mac 
Morgan and James Joyce—the lat- 
ter appearing for the first time 
with the Boston Symphony—were 
satisfactory in their parts, al- 
though they, too, were occasionally 
wide of the pitch. 
The St. John Passion, 
re aramati 
rie 


more compact, mM 


. 


mts 
Li waa 


| 
aA 


having less monu 
than the St. Matthey 
Quires only ot Fe W 

than a conventiona symphony 
concert. It was interesting to note 
that some of the audience left. as 
some always do, before the end 
but that most remained. 

The afternoon was not without 
extraneous and inwelcome incl- 
dents. They were four heavy rum- 
‘bles from somewhere which mo- 
mentarily distracted attention. A 
photographer (by his jacket a 
college youth, not a professional) 
got into the first balcony and was 
ibout to get a picture during the 
final chorus, when an_ usher 
adroitly removed the flashbulb 
from the mechanism. 

Next week Leonard Bernstein 
will be guest conductor, and Jesus 
ia Sanroma piano soloist in 

Capriccio of Stravinsky. The 
other numbers will be Mozart’s A 
major Symphony (K. 201), Four- 
teen Variations for Orchestra (first 
Boston performances) by Robert 
loevs, and_the Fifth Symphony 


of Prokofieff. 
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Bach’s St. John Passion 


~ Under Direction of Munch 


By Harold Rogers cs 3-30 -SE 


This Easter Charles Munch 
as resumed his practice, set 
aside for several seasons, of 
performing one of the Bach Pas- 
sions, either according to St. 
Matthew or to St. John. This 
year he has chosen the St. John. 
* Yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony: Hall there was no ap- 
plause after the first part, and 
énly sparse applause after the 
se¢ond. This was appropriate 
4nd understandable. Mr. Munch 
succeeded so well in evoking the 
deep spiritual qualities of the 
work that his listeners did not 
wish to dispel the devotional 
mood, 

‘The choral forces, as usual on 


ai je ee 
“Mac Morgan sang the words | 
of. Jesus with dignity and the) 
artistic use of his rich baritone. 
His handling of the phrase, “It 
ig, finished,” was especially im- 
ressive and meaningful, If Bet- 
y Allen’s contralto arias were 
ess imbued with the inner 
feaning of the words, the gor- 
Gous. quality of her voice of- 
fered much by way of compen- 
sation. 
fThe roles of Peter and Pilate | 
fere sung bv James Joyce, a 


Oasso we know Well through his | 
‘many roles with the New Eng- | 
land Opera Theater. There was. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - 


NI 
NETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


Twenty-first Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 6, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 7, at 8:30 o’clock 


these occasions, were the Har-j}added interest, therefor in | 
vard Glee Club and the Raci- | hearing him yesterday ain in 
éilffe Choral Society, trained to —_ oratorio singer, rather | 
near perfection by their con-|than a bufto and the results | 
ductor, G. Wallace Woodworth. | were commendable on all 
Only one entrance was tentative | counts. His voice 1s powerful, | 
and ragged. Otherwise these} accurate, and of pleasing tone. | 
college singers responded’ to Mr.) Mr. Munch will conduct a sec- | Allegro moderato 
Munch’s guidance with chorales| ond performance Saturday night | : - Andante 
that floated serenely on a buoy-| in Symphony Hall. ‘ | : en 

taal inale: Allegro con spirito 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Conductor 


Symphony in A major (K. 201) 


/ 
ant tone, or with dramatic com-=\ | 
mentary, incisively enunciated, | 
on. Jesus’ trial and crucifixion. | 

| th? aa | 


Edouard Nies-Berger was put 
to some consternation during STRAVINSKY 
the first part when the Sym- : 
phony Hall organ developed a IT 
cipher, a note that wilfully in- tI 
sisted on having its off-harmony | ' 
way. He couldn't locate the stop 
that controlled it until the inter- 
mission, and then he weeded it 
out. 


The five soloists, all of su- : 

perior quality, were nepnee va I. Andante 

David Lloyd, who carrie the Il. Alle 

burden of the singing as the III. idailo moderato 

Evangelist. It was'a joy to hear | IV. Allegro giocoso 

his lucid, ringing tenor again, 

since his Boston appearances 

have been rather rare in recent | 

seasons. Adele Addison, who : | SOLOIST 


has had three major Symphony JESUS MARIA SANROMA 


Hall appearances» since Christ- 
mas, sang the soprano solos with | Mr. SANROMA uses the Baldwin Piano 


her usual eloquent musicality | 
and. spiritual insight. 


Fourteen Variati 
| arlations for Orch 
(First performance in Boston) on 


Capriccio, for Piano and Orchestra 


oo rapsodico 
egro capriccioso, ma tempo giust 
(Played without cueney” eo 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOF 
IEFF Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 





Bach’s St. John Passion 


Under Direction of Munch 
By Harold Rogers cs Ad) 3-30 “SE 


This Easter Charles Munch 
has resumed his practice, set 
aside for several seasons, of 
performing one of the Bach Pas- 
sions, either according to St. 
Matthew or to St. John. This 
year he has chosen the St. John. 
* Yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony: Hall there was fo ap- 
plause after the first part, and 
Only sparse applause after the 


second. This was appropriate | 
4nd understandable. Mr. Munch — 


succeeded so well in evoking the 
deep spiritual qualities of the 
work that his listeners did not 
wish to dispel the devotional 
mood, 

The choral forces, as usual on 
these occasions, were the Har- 
vard Glee Club and the Rad- 
cilffe Choral Society, trained to 
near perfection by their con- 
ductor, G. Wallace Woodworth. | 
Only one entrance was tentative | 
and ragged. Otherwise these 
college singers responded to Mr. 


RN SBA 


Mac Morgan sang the words 


6f. Jesus with dignity and the 
artistic use of his rich baritone. 
His handling of the phrase, “It 
ig finished,” was especially im- 
gressive and meaningful, If Bet- 
ty” Allen’s contralto arias were 
less imbued with the inner 
meaning of the words, the gor- 
geous quality of her voice of- 
fered much by way of compen- 
sation. 

‘The roles of Peter and Pilate 
were sung bv James Joyce, a 


oasso we know well through his 
many roles with the New Eng- 
land Opera Theater. There was 
added interest, therefore, in 
hearing him yesterday as a se- 


‘rious oratorio singer, rathe 
‘than a buffo, and the results 


were commendable on all 
counts. His voice is powerful, 
accurate, and of pleasing tone. 

Mr. Munch will conduct a sec- 


Munch’s guidance with chorales | ond performance Saturday night 


that floated serenely on a buoy- 
ant tone, or with dramatic com-. 
mentary, incisively enunciated, | 
on Jesus’ trial and crucifixion, 
Se 2 | 


Edouard Nies-Berger was put 
fo some consternation during 
the first part when the Sym- 
phony Hall organ developed a 
cipher, a note that wilfully in- 
sisted on having its off-harmony 
way. He couldn’t locate the stop 
that controlled it until the inter- 
mission, and then he weeded it 
out. 


The five soloists, all of su- 
perior quality, were headed by 
David Lloyd, who carried the 
burden of the singing as the 
Evangelist. It was a joy to hear 
his lucid, ringing tenor again, 
since his Boston appearances 
have been rather rare in recent 
seasons. Adele Addison, who 
has had three major Symphony 
Hall appearances = since Christ- 
mas, sang the soprano solos with 
her usual eloquent musicality 
and spiritual insight. 


in Symphony Hall. 


SEVENTY-FIFTH 
SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


Twenty-first Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 6, at 2:15 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 7 


7, at 8:30 o'clock 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Conductor 


MOZART 
CeCe eee ee ee eee ea Symphony 1 
vos in A major (K 
. Allegro moderato Y — (K. 201) 


Andante 
Minuet 


Finale: Allegro con spirito 


‘1s Fourteen Variations for Orchestra 
(First performance in Boston) 
STRAVINSKY Capriccl 
+ zapriccio, for Piano and Orchestra 
II. Andante rapsodico 


IIT. Allegro capriccioso, ma tempo giusto 
(Played without pause) _ 


INTERMISSION 


PROKOFIEFF S 
Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 


I. Andante 


II. Allegro moderato 
III. Adagio 


IV. Allegro giocoso 


SOLOIST 
JESUS MARIA SANROMA 
Mr. SANROMA uses the Baldwin Piano 
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KONARD BERNSTEIN (born in Lawrence, Massachusetts, August 25, 
8 1918) attended the Boston Latin School and then Harvard Col- 
lege, eraduating in 1939. He was at the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia for two years, where he studied conducting with Fritz 


Reiner, orchestration with Randall Thompson, and piano with Isa- 
bella Vengerova. At the first two sessions of the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood, he studied conducting with Serge Koussevitzky. 
He returned as his assistant in conducting in the third year of the 
school, 1942, and joined the faculty in the same capacity 1n 1946. He 
has appeared with many orchestras here and abroad as guest conductor. 
He was director of the New York City Symphony, 1945-48. In the last 
two seasons he has conducted concerts of the Symphony of the Air. 
He has written the Symphony Jeremiah, the ballets Fancy Free and 
Facsimile, the operas Trouble in Tahiti and Candida (not yet per- 
formed), The Age of Anxiety for Piano and Orchestra, a Serenade for 


Violin and Orchestra, and the Broadway musicals On the Town and 


Wonderful Town. 
FOURTEEN VARIATIONS FOR ORCHESTRA 


By RoBERT W. MOEvs 


Born in La Crosse, Wisconsin, December 2, 1920 


This set of orchestral variations was composed by commission of the Koussevitzky 
Music Foundation and is dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Kousse- 
vitzky, It was first performed on February 3, 1956 by the Symphony of the Air in 
Carnegie Hall in New York under the direction of Leonard Bernstein. } 

The orchestra consists of 2 flutes and piccolo, and English horn, 2 clarinets 
and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones 
and tuba, timpani, bass drum, small drum and snare drum, cymbals, tam tam, 


and strings. 
HE Fourteen Variations for orchestra are composed on an original 
: i theme which is characterized by an inherent motive with an octave 


leap in the first three measures. The variations are continuous, 
the fifth traversing a fugato, the tenth bringing the climax, the 
final one restating the theme with an increased orchestra. 


Robert Moevs took an A.B. degree at Harvard in 1942. After service 
in the war as pilot in the Air Forces, he studied with Nadia Boulanger 


ESUS MARIA SANROMA was born in 1903 in Puerto Rico of Catalonian 
i parents. He was sent to the United States by the Puerto Rican 
government in 1917 and studied at the New England Conservatory 
of Music in boston. Later teachers included Mme. Antoinette 
Szumowska, Alfred Cortot and Artur Schnabel. He was soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for a number of seasons, his repertory 
including new concertos by Toch, Falla, Ravel, Dukelsky, Piston, 
and earlier works as well. Stravinsky’s Capriccio he introduced on 
December 26, 1930. Mr. Sanroma now makes his home in Puerto Rico, 
visiting this country for annual tours. His last appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston were on October 22-23, 1948, 
when he was heard in Ravel’s Concerto. 


from 1946 to 1951. He then returned to Harvard to take a Master's 
degree in music, studying with Walter Piston and Archibald ‘I’. Davt- 
son. He was awarded a Prix de Rome and studied in that city until 
1955. In Rome he composed several works, including these Variations. 
He is now on the music faculty at Harvard. 


graphic, to put it mildly, but 
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Music in Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 
Leonard Bernstein returned 
to the podium in Symphony 
Hall, after an absence of four 
years, to lead the Boston Sym- 


phony in an unofficial tribute 
to the memory of Serge Kous- 
sevitsky. With the exception 
of Moevs’ Fourteen Variations 
for Orchestra, all the‘ pieces 
played were associated with the 
Koussevitzky regime—and, of 
course, Mr. Bernstein, himself, 
is the late conductor’s star 
protege, 

The performance hit with an 
explosive impact, coming as it 
did in a season that has been 
lamentably routine. Not that 
this 75th anniversary hasn’t 


witnessed some genuinely stir- 


ring moments, because it has, 
but we have had no particular 
program that has been aurally 


exciting until this one. 


Bernstein understands con- 
temporary music, and he has the 
ability to draw every nuance, 
every dissonance, and every 
decibel of sound from these 
scores. His podium manner is 


he is not a mere cheer leader 
and his every movement is 
graceful, ->*$ 

The concert “began th a 
warm and graceful reading of 


Mozart’s Symphony in A ma- 
jor (K.201), which hardly put 
the audience in the proper frame 
of mind to listen to Moevs’ 
Fourteen Variations. 

This is a curious work util- 
izing a much too complicated 
theme for its own good. ‘The 
dissonance is brutal, the or- 
chestration intense, and _ the 
craftsmanship complex. It is 
not “pretty” music, yet its mas- 
sive strength and_ energetic 
speech compel attention with 
almost horrifying fascination. 
The composer must be a very 
angry man, 

Another Boston favorite, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, joined 
forces with Mr. Bernstein and 
orchestra to give a jocularly 
whimsical reading of Stravin- 
sky’s “Capriccio.” | 

The concert closed with an 


exhilarating - performance of 


Prokofieff’s witty and urbane 
Symphony No. 5. 
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Philadelphia for two years, where he studied conc ucting with | ritz 
Reiner, orchestration with Randall ‘Thompson, and piano with Isa- 
’ é a _ . . + 
bella Vengerova. At the first two sessions of the Berkshire Music 
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Center at Tanglewood, he studied conducting with Serge Koussev itzky. 
He returned as his assistant in conducting in the third year of the 
and joined the faculty in the same capacity in 1946. He 


school, 1942, 
| abroad as guest conductor. 


has appeared with many orchestras here anc 
He was director of the New York City Symphony, 1945-48. In the last 
two seasons he has conducted concerts of the Symphony of the Air. 
He has written the Symphony Jeremiah, the ballets Fancy Free and 
Facsimile, the operas Trouble in Tahiti and Candida (not yet per- 
formed), The Age of Anxiety for Piano and Orchestra, a Serenade for 
Violin and Orchestra, and the Broadway musicals On the Town and 


Wonderful Town. - 
FOURTEEN VARIATIONS FOR ORCHES 1 RA 


EsUS MARIA SANROMA was born in 1903 in Puerto Rico of Catalonian 
| parents. He was sent to the United States by the Puerto Rican 
eovernment in 1917 and studied at the New England Conservatory 
of Music in Boston. Later teachers included Mme. Antoinette 
Szumowska, Alfred Cortot and Artur Schnabel. He was soloist with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra for a number of seasons, his repertory 
including new concertos by Toch, Falla, Ravel, Dukelsky, Piston, 
and earlier works as well. Stravinsky’s Capriccio he introduced on 
December 26, 1930. Mr. Sanroma now makes his home in Puerto Rico, 
visiting this country for annual tours. His last appearances with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston were on October 22-23, 1948, 
when he was heard in Ravel’s Concerto. 
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Music in Review 
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By RoBerT W. MOEvs 
Born in La Crosse, Wisconsin, December 2, 1920 

This set of orchestral variations was composed by commission of the Koussevitzky 
. . . —- ‘ar Pa T- ' > E iM 
Music Foundation and is dedicated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Kousse 
vitzky. It was first performed on February 3, 1956 by the Symphony of the Air in 
Carnegie Hall in New York under the direction of Leonard Bernstein. 
The orchestra consists of 2 flutes and piccolo, and English horn, 2 clarinets 


and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones 


and tuba, timpani, bass drum, small drum and snare drum, cymbals, tam tam, 


and strings. 


HE Fourteen Variations for orchestra are composed on an original 
T theme which is characterized by an inherent motive with an octave 
leap in the first three measures. The variations are continuous, 

‘aversing a fugi bringing the climax, the 
the fifth traversing a fugato, the tenth wringing 
final one restating the theme with an increased orchestra. 


Robert Moevs took an A.B. degree at Harvard in 1942. Alter service 
in the war as pilot in the Air Forces, he studied with Nadia Boulanger 


from 1946 to 1951. He then returned to Harvard to take a \[aster’s 


degree in music, studying with Walter Piston and Archibald ‘T. Davi 


son. He was awarded a Prix de Rome and studied in that city until 


1955. In Rome he composed several works, including these Variations. 


He is now on the music faculty at Harvard. 


By TUCKER KEISER 
Leonard Bernstein returned 
to the podium in Symphony 
Hall, after an absence of four 
years, to lead the Boston Sym- 


phony in an unofficial tribute 
to the memory of Serge Kous- 
sevitsky. With the exception 
of Moevs’ Fourteen Variations 
for Orchestra, all the’ pieces 
played were associated with the 
Koussevitzky regime—and, of 
course, Mr. Bernstein, himself, 
is the late conductor’s star 
protege, 

The performance hit with an 
explosive impact, coming as it 
did in a season that has been 
Jamentably routine. Not that 
this Sth anniversary hasn't 
witnessed some genuinely stir- 
ring moments, because it has, 
but we have had no particular 
program that has been aurally 
exciting until this one. 

Bernstein understands con- 
temporary music, and he has the 
ability to draw every nuance, 
every dissonance, and every 
decibel of sound from these 
scores. His podium manner Is 
graphic, to put it mildly, but 


Se Oe 


he is not a mere cheer leader 


and his every movement is 


graceful, 72 7- e- >: s% 


The concert ‘began with a 
warm and graceful reading ol 
Mozart’s Symphony in A ma- 
jor (K.201), which hardly put 
the audience in the proper frame 
of mind to listen to Moevs’ 
Fourteen Variations. 

This is a curious work util- 
izing a much too complicated 
theme for its own good. ‘The 
dissonance is brutal, the or- 
chestration intense, and the 
craftsmanship complex. It is 
not “pretty” music, yet its mas- 
sive strength and energetic 
speech compel attention with 
almost horrifying fascination. 
The composer must be a very 
angry man, 

Another Boston favorite, 
Jesus Maria Sanroma, joined 
forces With Mr. Bernstein and 
orchestra to give a jocularly 
whimsical reading of Stravin- 
sky’s “Capriccio.” 

The concert closed with an 
exhilarating - performance of 
Prokofieff’s witty and urbane 


Symphony No. 5. 
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Orchestra, 
gave the 
n Lew A Ub in 
mphony vesterday,. 
7 eC Feoloist was Jesus Maria Sanroma, 
ianist. The program. 
Eymphony in A (K. 201) Mozart 


Fourteen Variations...--+- Moevs 


Capriccio... 
Symphony 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

It isn’t a very nice thing to 
welcome Leonard Bernstein 
back for a brief appearance as 
guest conductor with a little 
reproach, but it seemed to me, 

he came up with a program yes- 
terday afternoon devised largely 
‘to weary the spirit of the most 
dauntless. 

Aside from the Mozart, which 
lis a perfect gem, he offered 
Mhree contemporary works, each 
interesting in its own right but 
mutually destructive when 
Jumped together. And it all 
went on much too long. It may 
well have been a temporal acci- 
gent, in that Jesus Maria San- 

oma could not appear on 4| 
later program and Mr. Bern-| 
stein didn’t want to sacrifice 
the Boston debut of Moevs’. 
Variations, but the results were 
not any too happy from an €s- 
thetic point of view. 

Moevs' Fourteen Variations 
for Orchestra disclosed from 
the outset a powerful musical 
mind at work. ‘There was 
about it, it is true, a faint sense 
of the orchestral exercise as 
if the composer were still feeling 
his way, and there was also a 
good deal of what seemed to me 

unnecessary shrillness in the 
instrumental clashes. 

Using a brief, angular motto 
¢hat appears again and again 
as a sort of point of reference, 
the composer has displayed great 


+ meres ere 


ingenuity In the handling of his 
materials. ‘The build-up to the 
climactic tenth variation is ex- 
citing to a degree, while the 
two ensuing variations are both 
charming and arresting. The 
work as a whole was arresting, 
in fact, often suggesting the 
Moussorgsky of “Pictures at an 
Exhibition” though of course in 
a wholly different musical lan- 
guage. Mr. Bernstein, who may 
have been just a little soft with 
Mozart, gave it a vivid reading. 
The composer was in the audi- 
lence and was_very well received. 


Hest Warming 


The return of Jesus Maria|,~— 


Sanroma in Stravinsky’s . Cap-; 
riccio, a work he introduced to 


American audiences in Boston in 
1930, was a heart-warming occa- 
sion. He has been too long away, 
and he played for his numberless 
friends in Boston with great elan 
and force. The work, when in- 
culated with older works, is de- 
lightful, but under the circum- 
stances of following such a high- 
pressure werk as Moevs’ Varia- 
tions, its rhythmic piquancy and 


Jits melodic dexterity do not 


lemerge. Mr. Sanroma, who ap- 
ipears not to have changed at all 


| jin his years in his native Porto 


(Rico (eight, to be exact), dem- 
onstrated a mature and a per- 
syasive art, his formidable tech- 
nie having matured with it. 


IT have never been won over to 
'Prokofieff’s Fifth Symphony. On 
its first performance late in 1945 
I find my reactions were mixed 
but mostly unfavorable. I liked 
‘the scherzo then and I do now: 
‘it is Prokofieff at the very top of 
his form. But the opening move- 
ment, after a lovely start, is 
over-written and its themes are 
often banal. The slow move- 
ment, a Beethovenate adagio, 
loses its way, and the finale 
turns to sheer bombast. — The 
program tells us the composer 
wrote it in a month. I can well 
believe it, for he seems to throw 
everything into it. It is a per- 
fectly legitimate procedure of 
course, and many masterpieces 
have been completed in an even 
shorter time. But it would seem 
the Prokofieff failed to cull out 
the dead wood, the redundancies, 
the toppling dimensions of the 
symphony, which for a man cele- 
brated for the economy of his 
means in other works, is noi 
easily comprehended. 

In any case Mr. Bernstein, who 
conducted the work from mem- 
ory, is obviously convinced of the 
validity of the utterance, and 


pantomined its emotional stress- 
es with great physical abandon, 
not failing, however, to cue the 
orchestra with astonishing clar- 
ity. For its part, the orchestra 
responded with a dazzling vir- 
tuosity. | 


giving a crisp, clear, rhythmical-|Mr. F 
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ly ebullient performance of the! Mayes, oe 
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Bernstein Leads Moevs Music 


Leonard Bernstein is guest conductor} 


of the 21st prog j 
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plano soloist); Prokofieff: Fifth} at al] Pen Shon as Spe oe ekg 
| > peculiar blend of clas- 


Symphony. 
‘Sic directness and a light romantic 


By CYRUS DURGIN style that it is, Perh 7 
f . s. rhaps Bernste 
heightened the flavor of it all. 
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piano part in Stravinsky’s Ca- 
priccio, Mr. Sanroma, in Boston, 
has a special identification with 
the piece, for he played it several 





"T°" py Harold Rogers. || SOS Bath 
Leonard Bernstein has re-|| His writing is forceful” and 
turned to Symphony Hall after||8ranitic; his harmonies are 
a four-year absence, trailing|/ pungent; his rhythms. frenetic; 
clouds of Koussevitzkian glory. | his climaxes built with unre- 
He: has set up a program—}jlenting tension. He makes deft 
substantial, emotional, and mu-}) use of measured silence (and 
sically exciting—which he callsj Mr. Bernstein made dramatic 
“a sentimental tribute” to the use of-every rest). He revels in 
former conductor of the Boston} ostinato effects that are almost 
Symphony Orchestra. =~.‘ # mechanistic in their increasing 
Most of Mr. Bernstein’s lis-} momentum. Through an additive 
teners' were doubtless carried! construction he builds one cli- 
back to an earlier day when the} max to. an almost unbearable 
proceedings at Symphony Hall, | emotional impact. 
however great or small, were On the other hand, he can 
infused with a powerful sense|-achieve flights of lyricism. He 
of the dramatic. This aura pre- can be pensive, even appre- | 
vailed yesterday afternoon, and hensive. There are plateaus of 
there is every reason to believe troubled waiting. In one varia- 
it will continue during Mr.) tion he deftly tosses a short 
Bernstein’s guest appearances’ rhythmic fragment like a ball 
tonight, Sunday afternoon, and from choir to choir. This work 


' Tuesday night. : co 
| ; , Was commissioned by the Kous- 
| He opened with one of Kous-" -ovitzky Music Foundation. He 
sevitzky’s favorite Mozart sym-) j, 4 composer worth his salt. 
Pee eee 9) OOTY as a Jesis Maria Sanroma made 
and gave this adroitly fashioned his “doth £% Tiga 
Lees y Se a Sorgage hte bo gg Rieko irate ke o sololet in 
m 1S ol1n ) , . ‘ : . 
Lael lisetriavelsts into the Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Piano 
fees treet. and ie’ guia was) abit Oeobestza.- His. conception 
eat. | . “hog 
or This contemporary parade! what from his.recorded per- 
‘was led off by a work. new to/ formance, made a good 15 years | 
Boston—the Fourteen Variations; ago, but in the climaxes his 
for Orchestra by Robert Moevs/! finger work produced dazzling 
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Twenty-second Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 13, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, AprIL 14, at 8:30 o'clock 


“TCHAIKOVSKY ‘Francesca da Rimini,” Orchestral 


(pronounced to rhyme with 
raves)—a young composer on 
the musie faculty at Harvard. 
It is heartening to see a name 
from the younger generation of 
Boston composers on the pro- 
'gram, something that should 
occur more often in this emi- 


effects. His playing was alto- 
gether ingratiating from first to 
last, and the work’itself holds 
enduring charm, 


As for Mr. Bernstein, it was 
evident that a deeper maturity 
has come into the work ofthis 


Fantasia after Dante, Op. 32 


PROKOFIEFF Violin Concerto No. 2 in G minor, Op. 63 


I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante assai 
(I. Allegro ben marcato 


most gifted musician. In the past 
he has been criticized for his. 
eae SES virtuosic style, especially when | 

Mr. Moevs has spent five|it draws attention away from) 

years under Nadia Boulanger’s| the music. sit 

guidance, plus some time in|, There were times when this | 

Italy on a Prix de Rome. His happened yesterday, but not | 4 I Allecro 

music, to judge by this one| until he became involved with | 3 II. An : te 

composition, is not in the least! the inspiring score of Prokof- ia ee 

precious, as happens to be the iev’s Fifth Symphony. By and : III. Vivace non troppo 
: oe ==" large his gestures are now mu- | 

ease with many of “the Bou-! sically justified, if sometimes 

langerie,’ Aaron Copland and overly graphic. He knows what 


Walter Piston being Beenie | he wants, and he knows how to_ 
exceptions. | ny : ‘ oe 
a ie Moevs is an imaginative| get it. In the Prokofiev he Ict | IAG SS 
composer, one who - is. going, nothing fall to tue gv. -r€ ZINO FRANCESCATTI, Violin 
places with a will and an un-| | €Xtracied the last ounce of emo- 
compromising way. His audience! tion from every effect, and he 

yesterday was friendy in its re-| Won a justified salvo of bravos., 

sponse, if not overjoyed; but his |’ 

Variations show clearly that he’ 

‘is the kind of composer who 

will win supporters to his cause. 


nently musical community, INTERMI 
CR SSION 


a re Re Concerto in A minor for Violin and 
Violoncello, Op. 102 


SAMUEL MAYES, ’Gello 
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Leonard Bernstein has re- His writing is forceftil” and 
turned to Symphony Hall after || 8ranitic; his harmonies are 
a four-year absence, a pom ap ade his iy gor? adn 
of Koussevitzkian glory.||/ 1s climaxes built wi unre- : ; 
gs ie set up a program—||lenting tension. He makes deft | SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - 
'substantial, emotional, and mu- | use of measured silence (and : 
'sically exciting—which he calls } Mr. Bernstein made dramatic 
'“a sentimental tribute” to the use of every rest). He revels in 
‘former conductor of the Boston { ostinato effects that are almost 
Symphony Orchestra. _ _ {mechanistic in their increasing 
Most of Mr. Bernstein’s lis-} momentum. Through an additive 
teners were doubtless carried | construction he builds one cli- 


| back to an earlier day when the} max to an almost unbearable 4 I wenty-second Program 


NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


|proceedings at Symphony Hall,; emotional impact. 

‘however great or small, were On the other hand, he can 
| infused with a powerful sense! achieve flights of lyricism. He 
| of the dramatic. This aura pre- can be pensive, even appre- | 
vailed yesterday afternoon, and hensive. There are plateaus of 
there is every reason to believe troubled waiting. In one varia-. 
it will continue during Mr.\ tion he deftly tosses a short. 


Bernstein’s guest appearances’ rhythmic fragment like a. ball FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 13, at 2:15 o'clock 
‘tonight, Sunday afternoon, and -¢6m choir to choir. This work : 


Tuesday night. was commissioned b 
E ssic y the Kous- 
He opened with one of Kous sevitzky Music Foundation. He 


We aE “the A analon ik, 201 isa composer worth his Salt, | SA I U RDAY EV ENIN G, APRIL 14, at 8:30 O'clock 
‘and gave this adroitly fashioned Jesus Maria Sanroma made ia 
‘little gem a tender. traversal. his 29th appearance with the 
From this point, however, we Boston Symphony as a soloist in 
stepped irretrievably into the Stravinsky’s Capriccio for Piano 
20th century, and the going was and Orchestia. His conception 
great. feoainy Ma <a si see ta 
This contemporary arade! what from his. recorded per- ‘se oe ee ae 

was led off by work teal to formance, made a good 15 years Francesca da Rimini,” Orchestral 
Boston—the Fourteen Variations; ago, but in the climaxes his | Fantasia after Dante, Op. 32 
for Orchestra by Robert Moevs| finger work produced dazzling Z 
(pronounced to rhyme _ with! effects. His playing was alto- 

raves)—a young composer on/| gether ingratiating from first to ) aie eacdl pies eae fe) . 

the music ea, at "Harvard.| last. and the work’ itself holds PROKOFIEF} Violin Concerto No. 2 in G minor, Op. 63 
It is heartening to see a arg enduring charm, 

from the younger generation of. . Ee ” | 


gram, something that should! has come into the work of. this q UL. Allegro ben marcato 

occur more often in this em1-| most gifted musician, In the past 

nently musical community, ‘he has been criticized for his‘ INTERMISSION 

ee Sale virtuosic style, especially when | ce 

Mr. Moevs has spent five|it draws attention away from _ : R | | 7 Meas 

years under Nadia Boulanger’s the music. ; 7 a NEMS 8% ACER hb we CAR Se A Concerto in A minor for Violin and 

guidance, plus some time in|. There were times when this : Violoncello, Of ° 

Italy on a Prix de Rome. His| happened yesterday, but not Allearo ns ae ee 

music, to judge by this one) until he became involved with Pietra 

composition, is not in the least: the inspiring score of Prokof- | S Te 

precious, as happens to be the iev’s Fifth Symphony. By and : - Vivace non troppo 

; - large his gestures are now mu- 

ease with many of “the Bou-! sically justified, if sometimes 

langerie,’ Aaron Copland and overly graphic. He knows what 


Walter Piston being notable he wants, and he knows how_to. 
exceptions. | ey 


, : SOLOISTS 

- Mr. Moevs is an imaginative ah ie ne Prokofiey he Ict | 

composer, one who is going MoUing fall lO tie Kevin. 16 ZINO FRANC ESCATT "oli FF an AVEC °7., 
ikecn with a will and an un-| €xXtracied the last ounce of emo- | PFRANCESCATTI, Violin SAMUEL MAY ES, ’Cello 
compromising way. His audience| tion from every effect, and he 

yesterday was friendy in its re-| Won a justified salvo of bravos., 

sponse, if not overjoyed; but his 

Variations show clearly that he 

is the kind of composer who 

will win supporters to his cause. 


“TCHAIKOVSKY 


I. Allegro moderato 





Eee “Gene “gee 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI 


eee 


ears after Paganini’s death, the father of Zino Francescatti studied 
pga with Sivori, then the only surviving Paganini pupil. ‘The 
father, leaving Italy and becoming a naturalized Frenchman, played 
for years as ‘cellist at the Marseilles Opéra, and in that city Zino was 
born August 9, 1905. Zino Francescatti learned to play the violin from 
his father as a small child and gave his first recital at the age of five. 
By these circumstances, Jino Francescatti can trace an unbroken 
thread of tradition handed down from the Genoese phenomenon. 
Francescatti’s mother was a violinist. His wife, née Yolande Potel 
de la Briere, is a violinist likewise, though no longer professionally 
active. Francescatti toured Europe extensively before he first came to 
the United States in 1939. He appeared with this Orchestra October 
27, 1944, in Paganint's First Concerto; on March 31, 1950, in Bach’s 
Concerto in A minor, and Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 3; and on April 
23, 1954, in Beethoven's Concerto. 


CA 


SAMUEL MAYES 


are Mayes is the grandson of a Cherokee Indian. His father 
was a first cousin to Will Rogers. Born in St. Louis, Samuel Maye: 
studied there and at twelve went to the Curtis Institute of Music in 
Philadelphia, where he studied with Felix Salmond. He was ninetee? 
when he joined the Philadelphia Orchestra. It was in 1948 that he 
became the first ’cellist of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. As solois 
with this Orchestra he has been heard in the Concerto by Boccherin1 
in B-flat and the Concerto by Kabalevsky. 
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Zino Francescatti will be the violin soloi ' kei 

t at the c 4 
Boston Sym : Wake: e concerts by 
J ymphony Orchestra this afte1 noon and Saturday night 


a ee 
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the father of Zino Francescatth studied 
en the only surviving Paganini pupil. Th 
ecoming a naturalized Frenchman, playe 
\iarseilles Opera, in that city Zino wa: 
anceseatti learned to play the violin | 
his first rec at the age of fiv 
Francescatth Can trace unbroken 
own trom thre (,enNoese phenomenon 
wife. née Yolande Pot 
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Aino Francescatti will he the violin soloist a 
Boston Symphony Orchestra this aff 


+ rif; 1rigagdn 
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| Charles Munch conducted v 

. yesterday 
asternoon at Symphony Hall the first 
9 ne 22d pair of concerts in the Fri- 
| ay—Saturday series by the Boston Sym- 
\pHony Orchestra. 1€ = program: 
|,Francesca da Rimini,” Tchaikovsky: 
Violin Concerto in G minor. No. 2 
\(Zino Francescatti, soloist), Prokofieff: 
|Concerto in A minor far Violin and 


L ‘wait to acclaim the two soloists— 
| "¢ ) , S ‘Db ures, ' gongful moods. : | 
We are grateful for superb s, the songful of Cb webek: thet eo ine, soloist ovation that | 


° ° . ° 
Cello (Zir F cescatti ' = 
} tolinist Heard url Brahms ‘Mayes, soloists), Brahms, “"¢ S@muel |. Applause had been » generous 
4 1 pas. when the Prokofieff Concerto was 
| Where to begin, in telling 6f (and of course conductor and or- 

the Boston Symphony concert yes- chestra, as weH—and- burst in upon 
wionlinis srever : ; "aS jan - r 
_ violinists where er we find them middle Andante was buoyant ter of the violin, Zino Frances- —— 
'—whether in the Soviet Union, with his sustained singing tone, — A Most Memorable Da 

most forty- Taken all together; this was one 


And Prokofiev C pei 
nd Prokofiev Concertos 
iterday afternoon. Most politely, ‘the final chord of Brahms. The 
‘the home of David Oistrakh, or This is not a well-known con- ‘catti, Thanks to a 
program, we al] 


RGIN {thf ended, But the audience could not 
By Harold Rogers : Petes | 
The : )perhaps, with the visiting soloist ovation that followed was noisy 
/in the United States, where we certo, nor is it dramatic in the ’ Nate choice of 


- . 
me 

ee es 
: - 


| have Isaac Stern and Zino Fran- 
‘cescatti. If there were any rea- 


| 


son to offer a challenge to Mr. 
Oistrakh, it is likely that Mr. 


| Francescatti is the man to do it. 


} 
} 


} 
' 
} 


| 


According to their disks, the 
two men have much in common 


in tone and technique; and when. 


Mr. Francescatti appeared as 


‘soloist yesterday afternoon with 


| 


| 


i 


| 


: 


the Boston Symphony, he was. 


again impressive for his stylistic 
elegance. Perhaps he does not 
play with Oljustrakh’s bravura, 
but he knows the power he can 
gain by restraint. 

He was heard in two works— 
in Prokofiev’s Violin Concerto 


popular sense of the Scythian 
Suite or “Lieutenant Kije.” If it 
were the only concerto on a pro- 


gram, one, might feel a_ bit 


cheated—nodt that it lacks musi- 
cal substance. It lacks virtuosic 


intensity. @ A oy 
Charles ate programing 


was ideal in that it gave us Mr. 


Francescatti first as the pure 
artist, and second, as a virtuoso 
in the Brahms Double Concerto, 


‘In the latter his collaboration 
with Mr. Mayes was on an equal 


footing dynamically and inter- 


‘pretively. They both have the 


silken tone and the romantic 


‘verve, and they obviously en- 
‘joyed the balanced interplay of 


len sain nani 

ane him twice. In MuSic as far 
| sth Ba Style as jn chronology. 
i I’st, of course. came the Proko 

‘eff G minor ¢C cs 
hittle | oncerto, now a 
ani over two decades old. Not 
aaa € such a devil's magic of tech- 
Nical trickery—as its e] oth 

‘er in D ] ; 


4 it 
modern .-music. 
Play piece, 
Since the G minor is s0 fas- 
‘Cinating, Mr. Francescatti, one| 
of the great artists of the violin.’ 
and the Boston Symphony what it 
is, the result was a performance 


of the memorable concerts of the 
season. It was’also a study in con-' 
trasts, from the heat and tumult 
of “Francesca da Rimini,” through) 
Prokofieff and Brahms. The two! 
concertos, heard in succession, 
each set off the other. The Proko-! 
‘fieff, with its spare orchestral tex- 
ture, its melody which is tender 
but never too sentimental. and its 
piquant finale with extremely 


‘clever out-of-key harmonies, was 


Pleasantly astringent. Brahms’ 


full-bodied work, with its peculiar} 
‘coupling of classic. structure with 


Oul-glving romantic ardor. was an 
equally pleasant antithesis. 
_ You may or may not admire the| 
febrile orchestral fantasia of! 
Tchaikovsky, although as a tone! 


No. 2 in G-minor, and_ in : whose brilliance defies adequate ‘poem it omits . 

# ‘ 9 alesli¢ ities” @ | ' =t1ES poem tt omits no detail of t} in«| 
Brahms’ Concerto in A gah hte rane ae tat ? ca : description. It could have «been ‘fortunate outcome of the ‘atier- 
for Violin and Violoncello. For | ¥Steners enjoyed the total erect, taken for granted that Mr. Fran- ‘noon literary sessions of Paolo and| 
the latter he was joined by Mr. Munch, in rare form aiter : cescatt, would deal with the fire- ‘Francesca. AS interpretatio and 
| Samnisal Mayes, first cellist of his two-week vacation, opened works with all his accustomed lorchestral “tnlaiaeonahee 2 Mr 
ths Boston ‘Symphony and : we with Tchaikovsky’s  seldom- fair and dextrous accuracy. That 'Munch’s reading lacked nothins. 
| ys. | “ Nnteal 7 4 he surely did | Se uae Pas, |. SOU 
heard a pair of beautifully | Beard Francesca da Rimini,” an y did. It was powerful and tender in 
mT nilindaite M Orchestral Fantasia after Dante. | “ S seers iturn, of the greatest intensity net | 
| This Prokofiev Concerto is al- Though’ a Me Neng u ve = : \\ irtuoso Performances it was never coarsé. The orchestral 
| . ete PF - - : writing ee the ) | . ‘ic . , | 
most the antithesis of his Fifth  aditinas “ot the ttallan Renais- Those who are familiar with the Per pirss De Phe emmys: Rag a 
QQ, , | 4 ; lextr Fee _ : ’ : | | : sonority which were 
ee ony, rage ote by rant isance, and Mr. Munch whipped | - remel) musical characte! of his 'proof that the Boston Symphony 
cia For he Sitch tin a recent | his musicians into a fiery if not playing also expected and received again is at its exaltéd best. Es- 
per or the Fifth the wag BO altogether polished performance. a performance of exterior grace ‘pecially was this true of the 

used an augmented orchestra for | Wext week Rudolf Firkusny 


| Rud and inward profundity. Mr. Fran- strings, which have regained their 
/an augmented sound, and itS| will be the visiting artist in || cescatti, with his lithe bowing arm. old depth and sheen. 


aural magnificence still rings in 


the memory. For this violin con- 
certo, however, he scaled the 
orchestra down to classical di- 
inensions, and he also treated 
the work in a quasi-classical 
styfe. 

VER. Francescatti, too, reined 
in his resources to illuminate the 
graceiul phrases, the lacy fig- 


'Mozart’s Piano Concerto No. 16 
‘in D major, K. 451. The program 
will include a Honegger work 
new to the orchestra’s repertoire 
—“Chant de joie”—as well as a 
‘revival of his Third Symphony, 
‘Mr. Munch will open with Sir 
‘Thomas Beecham’s arrangement 
of a suite from Handel’s “The 
| Faithful Shepherd.” 


could not turn a phrase that was 
‘without sheer beauty of sound or 
;50me aspect of emotional expres- 
/$1on. Nor would he ever distort 


or otherwise modify the nature of 
any rhythm. 

_ When he joined with the Boston 
Symphony’s splendid first cellist. 
samuel Mayes. in the long and 
unaccountably neglected Double 


Next week Mr. Munch will pre- 


sent the Beecham arrangement of 
a Suite from Handel's “The Faith- 
ful Shepherd”; Mozart's D major 
Piano Concerto (K. 451), with Ru- 
dolf Firkusny as soloist; Honeg- 
Zer’s _ Third Symphony (“‘Litur- 
gique ), and “Chant de Joie,” the 
latter new to these concerts. 


ee Se 
‘ 


Concerto of Brahms, Mr. Frances- 
cathh had a partner of equal talent. 
Together, and with a superbly vita! 
and glowing collaboration from 
Mr. Munch and the orchestra. the 
two soloists achieved a gorgeous 
performance’ of music. rich and 
romantic. 





Symphony Concert 
~ he. Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conduc . gave e 
* : o e 75 season in 
phony Halli yesterday afternoon. | 
| were Zino Francescatti, | 
violin, and Samuel Mayes, cello. The 


rogram: 
Pirrancesca da Rimini’’ Tchaikovsky 


‘foncerto . 2 in G minor, Op. 63 | 
v9 site g Prokofieff 


Goncerto in A minor for Violin 
~ gnd@ Cello, Op. 102 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

_ It is more than likely that 
many of the audience peste] 
afternoon came away with the} 
impression that this was one of) 
the most memoriable concerts of 
the season. In many ways it was, 
tao,’ and the reason isn’t hard to 
isolate: A superb performance 
of Brahms’ Concerto for Violin 
@nd Cello. -4—ty SG Yee ned 
“he astonishing thing aS that 
this’ work hash’t been given at 
these concerts for 32 years. To} 


be sure, virtuosos do not as a; 


rule team up and tour together, 
sc the opportunities for hearing 
this work—and a good many! 
cthers, such wus Beethoven's 
Triple Concerto — are pretty 
imited. Happily enough, Zino; 
Francescatti, who provided us 
with an enchanting performance, 
ef Prokofieff’s G minor Con- 
¢erto in the first half, did join, 
with Samuel Mayes, the orches- 
tra’s virtuoso first cellist for this 

scasion. The results could not 
fev been happier, for these 
fvo personalities blended tech- 
ically and stylistically to set 
brn this beautiful work with a 
ladiance of tone and a perfection 


Spat | 
Two Solo Voice | 


eeThe Concetro, one of 
Brahms’ final utterances, 
‘though dominated by a mood 
6 melancholy save in 
the rondo finale, presents the 
two solo voice now in dialogue, 
again in powerful unison, now 
in sharp conflict, again in re- 
pose. The thematic content, 
_ from the opening statement of 
the solo cello, to the emerg- 


- ence of the noble proclamation 
in the finale, is Brahms at his 


' most felicitous level, The sen- 

_ timent, often colored by Gypsy 
overtones, never gets out of 
hand, nor does the composer 
ever turn to sheer virtuosity 

, for its own sake in the solo 

voices, though there is vir- 

| tuosity enough. 

It was to be expected that Mr. 
Francescatti, who is a violinist 
cf the greatest taste and accom- 
plishment, would soar in the 
performance of the Concerto. 
Less to be expected was the in- 
comparably fine performance by 
Mr. Mayes, for it is no easy task 
to step out of the more or less 
anonymous position of the or- 
chestral player, even though he 
be the first desk man, and turn 
‘virtuoso. That he would be tech- 
nically secure in the role was 
a foregone conclusion, but he dis- 
nlayed the temperamental elan: 
of the solo virtuoso as well, 
pairing with Mr. Francescatti in| 
a performance marvelous for its| 
unanimity of style. Needless to! 
savy Mr. Munch, whose accom-) 
panying art is of the highest| 
character, supplied them with a: 
glowing orchestra -background. | 

The Prokofieff Concerto, which’ 
is vintage Prokofieff in his finest 
period, went extraordinarily well. 
Mz. Francescatti always conveys 
the impression of complete secur- 
ity, complete mastery of his in- 


istrument and himself. He 


achieves a tone that is alive but 
that glows as well. And in the 
slow movement, one of the most 
beautiful things in all Prokofieff, 
he reached moments of great ex- 
pressivity. 

“Francesca da Rimini” is not, 
4f the truth be known, very good 
Tchaikovsky save in the long 
romantic passage in the middle. 
The outer sections, depicting the 
tortures and agonies of the 
damned as Virgil leads Dante 


into’ the second circle of. Hell, 
depict all right. But it all seems, 
a little distraught and somehow 
empty of anything but theatric- 
ality. It is effective, however, 
and Mr. Munch gave it the nec- 
essary turbulence, in a perform- 
ance that didn’t’ always seem 


t 


any too tidy. | 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX | 


Twenty-third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 20, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 21, at 8:30 0’clock 


HANDEL Suite for Orchestra, ‘The Faithful Shepherd” 
(Arranged by Sir Thomas Beecham) 


Introduction and Fugue 
Adagio 

In Tempo di Bourrée 
Pastorale 

Finale 


Piano Concerto in D major, K. 451 
Allegro assai 
Andante 
Allegro di molto 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


HONEGGER Symphony No. 3g, “Liturgique”’ 


I. Dies Irae — Allegro marcato 
II. De profundis clamavi — Adagio 
III. Dona nobis pacem — Andante con moto 


HONEGGE 6 
R Chant de joie” 


(First performance at these concerts) 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Mr. Firkusny uses the Steinway Piano 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
pn pe Munch conducting. gave the 
ram of the 75t season in 

vnp mony me yesterday afternoon, 

were Zino Francescatti., | 
Shatin. pole Pte Mayes, cello. e| 
rogram: 

‘Francesca oe Rimini’’..... Tc haikovsky | 


G€oncerto No. 2 in G minor, Op. 63 
Prokofieft: 


@oncerto in A minor for Violin 
and Cello, Op. 102 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It is more than likely that 
many of the audience yesterday’ 
afternoon came away with the’ 


impression that this was one of 
the most memoriable concerts of| 
the season. In many ways it was, | 
too, and the reason isn’t hard to, 
isolate: A superb performance 
of Brahms’ Concerto for Violin 
and Cello. -4- «4 iy | 

The astonishing thing © is that] 
this work hasn’t been given at | 
these concerts for 32 years. To| 
be sure, virtuosos do not as a! 
rule team up and tour together, 
sc the opportunities for hearing} 
this work—and a good many! 
cthers, such 4s Beethoven's; 


Triple Concerto -—- are pretty, 


Jimited. Happily enough, Zino, 
Franceseatti, who provided us 
with an enchanting performance 
ef Prokofieff’s G minor Con- 
gerto in the first half, did join 
with & Samuel Maves, the orches- 
*ra‘s virtuoso first cellist for this 
pecasion. The results couid not 
have been happier, for these 
to personalities blended tech- 
nically and stylistically to set 
forth this beautiful work with a 
¥adiance of tone and a perfection 
gf phrase. 


Two Solo Voice 


geeThe Concetro, one of 
‘Brahms’ final utterances, 
though dominated by a mood 


of gentle melancholy save in 
wthe rondo finale, presents the 
two solo voice now in dialogue, 
again in powerful unison, now 
in sharp conflict, again in re- 
pose. The thematic content, 
from the opening statement of 
the solo cello, to the emerg- 


ence of the noble proclamation 
in the finale, is Brahms at his 


; 


| timent, often colored by Gypsy 

| overtones, never gets out of 

' hand, nor does the composer 

_ ever turn to sheer virtuosity 

_ for its own sake in the solo 
voices, though there is vir- 
tuosity enough. 

It was to be expected that Mr. 
F'rancescatti, who is a violinist 
cf the greatest taste and accom- 
plishment, would soar in the’ 
performance of the Concerto. 
Less to be expected was the in-) 
comparably fine performance by) 
Mr. Mayes, for it is no easy task| 
to step out of the more or less| 
anonymous position of the Or-| 
chestral player, even though he; 
be the first desk man, and turn) 
virtuoso. That he would be tech-| 
nically secure in the role was) 
a foregone conclusion, but he dis- 
nlayed the temperamental elan: 
of the solo virtuoso as well,| 
|pairing with Mr. Francescatti in 
ja performance marv elous for its, 
unanimity of style. Needless to 
jSay Mr. Munch, whose accom- 
panying art is of the highest 
ieharacter, supplied them with a 
lelowing orchestra background. 
| The Prokofieff Concerto, which 
As vintage Prokofieff in his finest 
period, went extraordinarily well. 
iMz. Francescatti always conveys 
the impression of complete secur- 
lity, complete mastery of his in- 
istrument and himself. He 
achieves a tone that is alive but 
that glows as well, And in the 
islow movement, one of the most 
i beautiful things in all Prokofieff, 

xe reached moments of great ex- 
| pressivity. 
' “Francesca da Rimini” is not,| 
if the truth be known, very good! 
Tchaikovsky save in the long| 
romantic passage in the middle.| 
The outer sections, depicting the| 
tortures and agonies of the, 
damned as Virgil leads Dante! 


pane fh 


] 


into the second circle of Hell, 
depict all right. But it all seems, 
4 little distraught and somehow! 
empty of anything but theatric-| 
ality. It is effective, however, 
rm Mr. Munch gave it the nec-| 

ssary turbulence, in a perform; 
ance that didn’t always seem! 
any too tidy. | 


| most felicitous level. The sen- 


SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


Twenty-third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 20, at 2:15 0’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 21, at 8:30 o’clock 


HANDEL Suite for Orchestra, ‘The Faithful Shepherd” 


(Arranged by Sir Thomas B 
Introduction and Fugue 5 y eecham) 


Adagio 

In Tempo di Bourrée 
Pastorale 

Finale 


“is : a ' 

Piano Concerto in D major, K. 451 
Allegro assai : 
Andante 
Allegro di molto 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


HONEGGER 
eR PE ede oO symphony No. 3s, “Liturgique”’ 


I. Dies Irae — Allegro marcato 
It. De profundis clamavi — Adagio 
Ill. Dona nobis pacem — Andante con moto 


HONEGGER 
: Chant de joie” 
(First performance at these concerts) 


—_— 
———— 


SOLOIST 
RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


Mr. FirKUSNY uses the Steinway Piano 





RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


UpOLF FirKusNy was born in Napajedla, Czecho-Slovakia, February 
R 11, 1912. He entered the State Conservatory in Brno (Brinn), 
eventually studying piano with Vilam Kurz and Artur Schnabel, com- 
position with Leo Janacek and Joseph Suk. He made his first public 
appearance at the age of ten with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Prague. His career as pianist first brought him to the United States 
for a concert tour in 1938. But when his country was occupied in 
that year he was in Prague, about to depart for a tour of France. He 
succeeded in keeping his engagements and in December, 1940, was able 
to return to the United States. He appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, November 2—3, 1945, in the first performances of Menotti’s 
Piano Concerto in F major. On April 18, 1947, he performed the 
Concerto No. 1 by Brahms; on December 31, 1948, he partook in the 
first performance of Hanson’s Concerto in G major; on October 13, 
1950, the first Boston performance of Martinu’s ‘Third Piano Concerto. 


_ Symphony Concert 
| ‘The Boston Symphony pro- 
| gram opened yesterday with a 
beautiful reading of Handel’s 
| “The Faithful Shepherd” Suite, 
arranged by Beecham. Charles 
Munch elicited a finely balanced 
performance from the orchestra 
and alternated the Handelian 
allegro and cantabile in an 
extraordinarly perceptive man- 
ner. Sem Yr WI ~P-e 

The string section provided a 


on 


radiance no Other group can piano and band was notable for 


its nuances. Je <r G7 IO 
we ea By es | a Honegger’s Third Symphony 
ae ereny the Hnale was and “Chant de Joie” followed in- 


made to sound uncommonly like termission. For. all its preten- 
Berlioz. Hungarian March. sions, complexities, and detailed 


Rudolf Firkusny joined the program, the symphony 6 


| : _ basically unmusical, completely 
orchestra for a oparree Per- avoid of that emotional impulse 
formance of Mozart’s Piano .1i0n strikes a response in the 


Concerto in D (K.451), heard jistener’s heart, The conductor, 
for the first time at these either piqued at the chill audi- 
concerts. The soloist played ence reaction or rapt in oblivi- 
gracefully and accurately, main- ous personal approval, refused 
taining a limpid line in the to acknowledge the smattering 
andante. Integration between of applause it did receive... 


ee 


Symphony Concert — 
The Bos ) hony 


of the 75 e 
S ony Hall Yesterday afternoon. The 
soloist was Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. The 


program: 
Suite for “Faithful Sherherd”’ 
Handel-Beecham 


onegger 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
In a gesture few virtuoso 
pianists would make, Rudolph 


jFirkusny came to town yester- 


day afternoon to do a little- 
known Mozart Concerto and one 
that provided. almost no oppor- 
tunity for a display of pianistic 
technique. He did it beautifully, 
too, in a style at once sensitive 
and radiant. 

With this concerto and its two! 
immediate predecessors Mozart 
began the perfection of his style 
in this form. It is a style in 
which the.concerto: is not a 
vehicle for virtuoso display, but 
a perfect fusion of the orchestra 


and the piano. The orchestra 
supports, colors and reinforces 
the solo instrument in a dis- 
course revealing a continuous in- 
terplay of the two. One, in short, 
despite the conventional or- 
chestral tuttis, is not massed 
against ‘the other. The conse- 
‘quence is a beguiling integration 
as pure musically as any music 


ever written. , ; -r - SC 

This parties 1 hes never 
heard at these concerts before, 
is roughly number 15 in the total 
body of concertos for the piano 
(There are roughly 26), and it is 
a happy work throughout. It is 
not a big work, but one on a 
stnaller scale, and in it the in- 
fluence of Haydn is very clear. 
The opening movement is light 
and gallant, the adagio is un- 
‘troubled, the rondo jaunty, and 
lit was interesting to note that 
‘Mr. Firkusny’ used the com- 
poser’s own cadenzas in the two 
‘outer movements, This again un- 
derlines his integrity in the 
matter, for most pianist are here 
tempted to show off their tech- 
nique in later, more brilliant 
cadenzas. But the fleetness, 
clarity and delicacy of his play- 
ing was apparent to all. 


‘DELIGHTFUL TO HEAR 

The concert opened with Han- 
del’s sunny suite from “The 
Faithful Shepherd,” a set of five 
members arranged in a heavier 
orchestral scoring by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. From its stately be- 
ginning to its jolly conclusion it 
is delightful to hear, and it was 
made even more so in this case 
by a warm reading by Mr. 
Munch and a superb flute solo 
by Mrs. Doriot Anthony Dwyer. 

While I was again enormously 
impressed with Honegger’s Lit- 
urgical Symphony as a work of 
the greatest conviction and 
power, I was again dismayed 
by the program making that in- 
troduced the same composer's 
“Chant de joie’ next on the pro- 
ram. The Chant is a good,' 
lively plece of perhaps five or 
isix\minute’s duration, but it to- 
jtally erased whatever impres- 
sion'the Symphony had achieved 
and proved only that a man’s 
ups and downs needn’t neces- 
sarily be offered on the same 


day. Not that the Chant. is 
much of.a down, but in contrast 
to the Third Symphony it cer- 
tainly is./!. wnt Yok | oh) C 
The final concert next week 
offers Mabel Daniel’s Psalm of! 


Praise for chorus, three trum- 
pets, percussion and strings, and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 





RUDOLF FIRKUSNY 


UpDOLF FirKUSNY was born in Napajedla, Czecho-Slovakia, February 
R 11, 1912. He entered the State Conservatory in Brno (Brinn), 
eventually studying piano with Vilam Kurz and Artur Schnabel, com- 
position with Leo Janacek and Joseph Suk. He made his first public 
appearance at the age of ten with the Philharmonic Orchestra in 
Prague. His career as pianist first brought him to the United States 
for a concert tour in 1938. But when his country was occupied in 
that year he was in Prague, about to depart for a tour of France. He 
succeeded in keeping his engagements and in December, 1940, was able 
to return to the United States. He appeared with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, November 2—3, 1945, in the first performances of Menotti’s 
Piano Concerto in F major. On April 18, 1947, he performed the 
Concerto No. 1 by Brahms; on December 31, 1948, he partook in the 
first performance of Hanson's Concerto in G major; on October 13, 
1950, the first Boston performance of Martinu’s Third Piano Concerto. 


Symphony Concert 

' The Boston Symphony pro- 

‘gram opened yesterday with a 

| beautiful reading of Handel's 

i“The Faithful Shepherd” Suite, 

|arranged by Beecham. Charles 

| Munch elicited a finely balanced 

performance from the orchestra 

and alternated the Handelian 

| allegro and cantabile in an 

'extraordinarly perceptive man- 

| ner. esr we 2.{( ~\~¢€ 

| The string section provided a 

radiance no other group can piano and ch was notable for 

some mange its nuances. Je si7~Y~& IA 

duplicate. By wesiagl pe to Honegger’s Third Symphony 

Munch alchemy the finale was 4.4 «Chant de Joie” followed in- 

made to sound uncommonly like termission. For all its preten- 

Berlioz. Hungarian March. sions, complexities, and detailed 
Rudolf Firkusny joined the program, the — 1 inte ‘a 

orchestra for a spirited per- basically unmusical, complete!) 


| ; devoid of that emotional im pulse 
Poe oe Mosarts Fiano which strikes a response in the 


| Concerto in D (K.451), heard jistener’s heart, The conductor, 
for the first time at these either piqued at the chill audi- 
concerts. The soloist played ence reaction or rapt in oblivi- 
gracefully and accurately, main- ous personal approval, refused 
taining a limpid line in the to acknowledge the smattering 
/andante. Integration between of applause it did receive. 


eee 


Symphony Concert : 
| The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
23d 75th season in 


gram of the 
Symphony Hall Yesterday afternoon. The, 
ae was Rudolf Firkusny, pianist. The 


program: ’ 

iSuite for “Faithful Sherherd”’ 
Handel-Beecham 
Concerto in D (K, 451) Mozart 


Honegger 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

In a gesture few virtuoso 
pianists would make, Rudolph 
Firkusny came to town yester- 
day afternoon to do a little- 
known Mozart Concerto and one 
that provided almost no oppor- 
tunity for a display of pianistic 
technique. He did it beautifully, 
too, in a style at once sensitive! 


land radiant. 
| With this concerto and its two: 


immediate predecessors Mozart 
|began the perfection of his style 
in this form. It is a style in 
which the .concerto is not a 
vehicle for virtuoso display, but 
2a perfect fusion of the orchestra 


and the piano. The orchestra 
supports, colors and reinforces 
the solo instrument in a dis- 
course revealing a continuous in- 
terplay of the two. One, in short, 
despite the conventional or- 
ichestral tuttis, is not massed 
‘against the other. The conse- 
quence is a beguiling integration 
as pure musically as any music 
ever gaa) *?,° Up, - St 

This particular Work, never 
heard at these concerts before, 
is roughly number 15 in the total 
body of concertos for the piano 
(There are roughly 26), and it is 
a happy work throughout. It is 
not a big work, but one on a 
stnaller scale, and in it the in- 
fluence of Haydn is very clear, 
The opening movement is light 
and gallant, the adagio is un- 
troubled, the rondo jaunty, and 
‘it was interesting to note that 
‘Mr. Firkusny’ used the com- 
noser’s own cadenzas in the two 
outer movements, This again un- 
derlines his integrity in the 
matter, for most pianist are here 
tempted to show off their tech- 
nique in later, more brilliant 
cadenzas. But the _ fleetness, 
clarity and delicacy of his play- 
ing was apparent to all. 


‘DELIGHTFUL TO HEAR 
The concert opened with Han- 


del’s sunny suite from “The| 


Faithful Shepherd,’’ a set of five 
members arranged in a heavier 
orchestral scoring by Sir Thomas 
Beecham. From its stately be- 
ginning to its jolly conclusion it 


is delightful to hear, and it was| 


made even more so in this case 
by a warm reading by Mr. 
Munch and a superb flute solo 
by Mrs. Doriot Anthony Dwyer. 


While I was again enormously| 


impressed with Honegger’s Lit- 
urgical Symphony as a work of 
the greatest conviction and| 
power, I was again dismayed) 
by the program making that in-| 
troduced the same composer’s| 
‘Chant de joie’ next on the pro-| 
gram, The Chant is a good, 
‘lively piece of perhaps five or 
.six\minute’s duration, but it to- 
jtally erased whatever impres- 
Sion ‘the Symphony had achieved 
‘and proved only that a man’s 
‘ups and downs needn’t neces- 


‘sarily be offered on the same 


day. Not that the Chant is 
much of a down, but in contrast 
to the Third Symphony it cer- 
tainly is./!u, + YZ ; 

The final concert 


next week 
offers Mabel Daniel’s Psalm of! 
Praise for chorus, three trum- 
pets, percussion and strings, and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony, 
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ance of Mozart’s Piano Concerto 


Honegger’s Third Presented 


By Harold Rogers Apel 
‘tremes— chosen by most pianists, nor 
(dg db xp Ae Pha ae Mo- | does he sentimentalize the —- 
2 ‘ ntrast with the in-/| sic in a romantic way. Since the 
Te tiie of Honegger. | piece was composed for an early 
 etnarion Munch opened with | pianoforte, a she jog 4 be age 
j nged|it pilanistically. e ust ne 
og wig lege peal Serta 5a | pedal with proper restraint; his 
Pi andel's opera, “The Faithful | ee was warm oe Sen tee, 
de , - | scale passages cle a, 
Shepherd,” and the Boston Sym parm re thongeeteentr ite my 
ny traversed its jolly dances, | And is listener: ‘ 
es vendion eu ee =. | aa lh inode gg pede gh sie 
or shepherdess . , : 
mata hee 40 tend their oie feeling gg A gill a 
sheep to lovelier music. Dorio | ger ra - ee 
Anthony Dwyer’s flute set. the Symp ~~ a =e, Sar 
air a-shimmer with its sunny Besta iar beiwoen 104] a4 
ae ’ a ee | his passing last year. In the sec- 
Rudolf Firkusny then gave us |: ond, third, and fifth he to 
letely satisfying perform- |; emotional — heights secon t 
y Pascsage none in this century. $ 
His third, the Symphonie Li- 
turgique heard yesterday, is not 
one to please those who resist'a 
high dissonance content, yet 
never was dissonance more 
aptly employed. Some listeners 
feel that contemporary compos- 
ers use dissonance to express the 
stresses of our troubled times. In 
this work Honegger uses it to 
express the age-old battle be- 
tween good and evil that goeés 
on in the human heart; and 
those who know something of 
this battle also know that it is 
not accompanied by lyrical and 
diatonic harmony, 
CY Orde) 941 ~Fb | 
It is a cataclysmic struggle, 
and in the first two movements 
the composer establishes an in- 
tense aspiration through a mar- 
velous choice of harmonic fric- 
tions. The cataclysm is reached 
in the third and final movement, 
after which the prayer—‘Dona 
nobis pacem’’—is answered by 
music of great celestial peaae, 
There is no doubt ‘that Mr, 
Munch has a profound under- 
standing of the inner meanings 
is work, 
The conductor then brought 
the concer’ to an inspiring close 
with Horegger’s “Chant de joie 
of 1925. It is a breezy, more har- 
monious piece, with straws in 
_the wind pointing to the music 
‘of the composer’s Maturity, 


in D major, K. 451, heard for the | 
first time at these concerts. (It 
seems incredible that there are 
piano concertos by Mozart still 
unplayed by the Boston Sym- 


Mr. Firkusny does not play 
Mozart in the crisp, dry mannet 


m. oe 
ms — —— ou 


Munch Conducts Honegger 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Dilayed yesterday afternoon at Sym-— 
phony Hall the first concert in the 23rd 
| pair of Friday—Saturday rograms, 
Charles. Munch_ conducted. The pro- 
gram: Handel: Suite from “The Faith— 
ful Shepherd” (arranged by Sir Thom- 
aS Beecham); Mozart: Piano Concerto 
|; in D major (K 451; first time at these 
concerts), Rudolf Firkusny,  sotoist: 
| Honegger: Symphony No. 3, “Litur— 
gique’’; “Chant de Joie” (first time at 
| these concerts, ) 


=>. 


By CYRUS BDURGIN 


The powerful and distinctive 
‘music of the late Arthur Honeg- 
ger seemed to overshadow the rest 
of the program by the Boston 
iSymphony Orchesira yesterday af- 
Iternoon. That this should be true, 
even when the afternoon con- 
tained a_ relatively unfamiliar 


i ~— ‘ : “ 7 ; ‘tain : ’ | 
Piano Concerto by Mozart, my The “Sons of * geome about 35) 
‘strange, but so matters turned out. | ia os tx . 1 | 


Conservative members of the 
audience likely turned pale—and 
‘some of them did leave after a 
bit—at the tremendous force and 


’ 


say it is music of rebellion against 
certain ugliness of this world, and, 
in its final movement and the 
quiet, intimate coda—hope (even 
jit a vain hope) for release from 
that ugliness. In any event, here 
you have a work very human, very 
emotional, and altogether com- 
'pelling, 

| Evidently Mr. Munch Wished to 
go quickly from the Symphony 
‘into the contrasting “Song of Joy,” 
for h= kept hés vands ir, une air and! 
| waited just long enough for Ber- 
jnard Zighera to make his way| 
‘trom piano to his harp. But the 
| impetuous, restless-palmed ap- 
'plauders got the jump, and the 
seemingly intended effect of SUS-| 


years old and new to these con-| 


|certs, is an ebullient, healthy short! 


piece all in one aspect and one! 


}mood: Joy. It is interesting that! 


e,° : | 
‘the piercing dissonances of the|the writing for orchestra, bold and! 


A ; , : | 
first movement of Honeggar’s “Lit- full of color and rhythmic strength, 


jurgical” Sympkony. Those of Us | 
‘with more taste for such a style | 
‘were impressed, perhaps over-! 
iwhelmed, with the composer’s evo- | 
cation of a Day of Wrath. This| 
Symphony, as Honeggar said, ‘s| 
lexpression of personal feelings, | 


is not nearly so subtle as that of! 
the Symphony, which came about! 
23 years afterward. 


ALM J 2 (SG 
Wanted: Less Pedal 


Rudolf Firkusny, the soloist of! 


land the titles of the movements—-| the afternoon, is a fine pianist and| 
[Dies Irae, De profundis clamavi|@ true artist, but not precisely my| 
and Dona nobis pacem—have close|notion of a first-rate Mozart play-| 
‘association with the character of/er. All went well, but a little 


/the music in each. 


iheavily, a little square-cut and! 


iat ‘With too much reliance upon that’ 


Applause Spoils Mood 


| 


ie 
ic 


iid to pianistic romanticism, the’! 


| Sustaining pedal. I would have 
One can but approximate ali/Preferred more grace, = lighter 


‘that was in the composer’s mind|®@Pproach, and less pedal to affirm 
‘and heart as he wrote this Sym-/the lyrical beauty of the slow 


‘phony; surely it cannot be taken|™ovement. This was, however, not’ 
|merely as musical sonorities and/2 


poor performance, but neither 


|; patterns without losing most of its; Was it a fine one. Mr. Firkusny, 
essence. This is music of strong|/Monetheless, was cordially ap- 
‘and deep feeling, expressed in an|Plauded. 

jldiom of modernity. logica] and}... 
| technically expert [ think you can|4ittle coarse of ensemble at the 


Mr. Munch and the orchestra. a 


outset of Beecham’s heavy-tweed 
}arrangement of Handel, improved 


|W 


' 


‘in Mozart. With Honegger they 


ere a marvel of tonal splendor 


.and technical precision. 


The final concerts of the season, 


next week, will bring the “Psalm 


ol 


Praise,” by the Boston com-| 


poser, Mabel Daniels, and Bee-| 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony. The 
Harvard and Radcliffe choruses 
will assist, and the soloists will 


be 


Adele Addison, soprano; Eu- 


nice Alberts, contralto; David 


Lloyd, tenor, and Mac Morgan, 
bass. 
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SEVENTY-FIFTH SEASON - NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-FIVE AND FIFTY-SIX 


Twenty-fourth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 27, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 28, at 8:30 o'clock 


DANIELS eb Rae A Psalm of Praise, for Mixed Chorus, 
4 Three Trumpets, Percussion and Strings 


" “ ; nye? firs 
(Composed for the 75th Anniversary of Radcliffe College; first 
performance at these concerts) 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g in D minor, with final 
ia chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 


Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso 
Molto vivace: Presto 

Adagio molto e cantabile 

Presto; Allegro 

Allegro assal 

Presto 

Baritone Recitative . 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assal _ 
Tenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assal 
Chorus: Andante maestosO 
Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 


' Chorus of the 


vivace, alla marcia 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


(G. WALLACE WoopworTH, Conductor) 


Soloists 


ADELE ADDISON, Soprano 
Eunice ALBERTS, Contralto 


Davip LLoyp, Tenor 
Mac MorcGan, Bass 


A PSALM OF PRAISE FOR MIXED CHORUS, 
THREE TRUMPETS, PERCUSSION AND STRINGS 


By MABEL DANIELS 


Born in Swampscott, Massachusetts 
—_——_— ans PETTERS niece 


Composed for the 75th anniversary of Radcliffe College this work was first per- 
formed by the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society under the direction 
of G. Wallace Woodworth in Sanders Theatre on December 3, 1954. In the first 
performance a piano took the place of the string parts, which were composed later. 


: father of Mabel Daniels, George F. Daniels, was President of 
? the Handel and Haydn Society for many years, until his death. 
Miss Daniels is a graduate (magna cum laude) of Radcliffe College. 
There she composed two operettas, which were performed by the 
students. Her training in counterpoint and orchestration was from 
George W. Chadwick in Boston, and Ludwig Thuille in Munich. On 
her return from abroad, her book appeared, “An American Girl in 
Munich; Impressions of a Music Student.” Miss Daniels’ choral work, 


Exultate Deo, composed for the fiftieth anniversary of Radcliffe, was 
performed twenty-five years ago at the exercises in Symphony Hall. 
Mr. Woodworth conducted the Radcliffe-Harvard Chorus and members 
of this Orchestra. It was performed at these concerts on April 15, 1932, 
and her orchestral prelude, Deep Forest, on April 16, 1937. Her 
choral works are numerous, including the following with orchestra: 
Songs of Elfland, The Holy Star, A Holiday Fantasy, and Peace with a 
Sword (Peace in Liberty). The Song of Jael, a cantata, was performed 
at the Worcester Festival in 1940. She has also written choral works 
with accompaniment of fewer instruments, or @ cappella. ‘There are 
numerous instrumental works in chamber forms, many songs and part- 
songs. 


The text for A Psalm of Praise consists of passages from the Old 

Testament: 

Hear, all ye kings; give ear, all ye princes; 

Let us give praise on this day with psalms of thanksgiving, 

Sing aloud with the voice of triumph and joy! 

With musical instruments, O come ye with psaltery and the pleasant 
harp, 

O come with flute, with stringed viol and lute, 





umpet, with trumpet sound praise to the Lord. 


j dance, pipe and timbrel, ; 
2 see aa and sackbut, with cymbals of brass sounding 


Sing with the dance, 
loudly with dulcimer and poner with music and singing . 
he ne -ejo1CcIn , o, ° oe | 
ye i. ed sone Saaad hd trumpets psalms of thanksgiving unto : Praise D minor "Gp : 
God! ’ By RUDOLPH ELIE 
| | There is no event in the cal- 
endar year I view with more! 


ad. by Thy counsel guide, Bay | , 
dom lead, by y ch Th 8 dite mingled emotions than. this, the! _, Nor, in its present form, does. 
now and bless us wit yp Be is ee hes last regular symphony concert! it seem likely Miss Daniels’ very 

-. we should walk, for without Thee our labor | fine “Pealsn at Praina” toe in 
wherein we shou alk, of the season. h or mixed 
| | chorus, three trumpets, percus- 


O come ye with tr 


ing were 

and the 

. Wallace Wood- 
The program: 


Lord, let our prayer come unto Thee; 


By Thy wis 
Uphold us 
Shew us the way 


is vain. 
Thou hast been our strength, | 
Help Thy servants, Lord, who trust in Thee. 


On the one hand there is the sion and strings, will take its 


end of the music season, a long serge in ee epertate. By “‘pres- 
orm” I méan as a concert 


and arduous one for the review- 
| hall work; it will 
er who must trot about to mu- have many a ecfébmance in tte 


sical events three and four or original form with piano, trum- 
more times a week; on the other pets and percussion, for it is a 
the end of the refreshing stimu- the ae the te Sten 
n of the tex 
lations of these weekly con- the Old Testament. Its i 
certs, which add the special ipart is lovely supplicatory lyric 
dimension of grateful personal poautitally: suited to the mixed 
contacts among the listeners as triumph. The ‘dion ia perio “1 
| 10m is personal, 
vies as the musical communica- a little use of igonatice 
ion with the orchestra. The ut its contrapuntal lines in the: 
weather may occasionally in- ai Sections are somewhat 
trude and the fatigues of the vein. "The siedulations ane tte 
. re free 
winter season’ may pile up; but) ‘and Interesting and, all in all, 


for a brief two hours on a Fri-| it is the a | 

= greeable product of a 
day afternoon or a Saturday! lively and gifted mind, Miss, 
night, there is repose, respite, Daniels was in the audience and. 


re-invigoration. tbehes OY, 24 most cordially received, 
ANNUAL RITE Y' i, 4 ENORMOUS WORK 


The final program was but an I am always at a loss for 
hour and a quarter long, for it! | Words with the Ninth, there be- 


was the annual rite of the Ninth ing virtually nothing to add to 


Symphony, But an unusual as- the literature on this enormous 
| work, so it always comes down 


eet hy ye P ore on the to the performance. JU til th 
of. . Un 
Daniels, who: Poebete Ag soe pater stages of the melodr amatic 
six other women the distinction Seetarinaen's bP Ma ie me 
| ' . Mune 


Chant to the sound of the viol a psalm of thanksgiving, 


Sing aloud with the voice of triumph! 
Let us give praise this day to the Lord! 


| PUNICE ALBERT 

-goloist with Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Beethoven's Ninth 
Symphony which will be given 
on. Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening at Symphony 


| Hall, f- 202A, -S6 


of having her. music. performed 
by the Boston Symphony in the 
whole 75 years ofits existence. 

It is a curious thing, it has 
always seemed to me, that music 
is the one field in all art, indeed, 
in all human endeavor, that 
women have never achieved a 
masterpiece corresponding even 
to those of lesser masters in mu- 
Sic. In years gone by the or- 
chestra has played’ music by 
Ethel Leginska, Margaret Lang, 
Helen Hopekirk, Mrs. H. M. A. 
Beach, Henriette Bosman and 
Lili Boulanger: it has never re- 
peated it and there is very little 
likelihood it ever will be re- 
vived, li | 


did the scherzo with particular 


effect, catching the lightning 


tempo without rushing and bring- 


ing out its heroically playful 
nuances with great sensitivity. 
The slow movement was a mood 
of sombre yet tender lyricism 


on the highest level of expres- 
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; sraise to the Lord. 
0 ve with trumpet, with trumpet sound pl 
come ; 
| ‘De ¢ nbre . 
Sing with the dance, pipe ase a h cvmbals of brass sounding 
ils ‘um and sackbut, with Ccymbats OF 
Cj ‘th the dance, drum anc 
Sing w ‘ 
. sais @ shawm. 
‘wi ‘mer and shaw | | rae 
loudly with dulci aes ice Him with music and singing, 
ople rejoicing praise tl ' thanksgiving unto 
Let all the people re. at . ‘ts psalms of thanksg o 
9 al] he people sound with trumpets } 
Let all the : 


God! 


“Cc “hee; 
Lord, let our prayer come unto Tl sae 
3 lead, by Thy counsel guide, 
, . d 


rf . m } 
By Thy wisdon ee. 
and bless us with ‘Thy peace; 


Uphold us NOW ) 
| e] re § W 
Shew us the way wherein Wé should 


is Vain. | 
Thou hast been our strength, oe 
Help Thy servants, Lord, who trust . 

| | iol a psz thanksgiving, 

Chant to the sound of the viol a psalm of th giving 
re ice of tri h! 
Sine aloud with the voice of triump 
Mpraiye praise this day to the Lord! 
Let us give pral: ! 


| EUNICE ALBERTS, contralto 

soloist with Charles Munch 

and the Boston Symphony Or- 

chestra in Beethoven’s nahi 

| Symphony which will be giv 
(on Friday afternoon an 

| Saturday evening at Symphony 


| Hall, {-2 2A, - 9% 


alk. for without ‘Thee our labor 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 24th 
program of th» 75th season in Symphony 
Hall yesterday afternoon. The soloists 
were Adele Addison, soprano: Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; David Lloyd, tenor 
and Mac Morgan, bass. Assisting were 
the Radcliffe Choral Society and the 
Harvard Glee Club. G. Wallace Wood- 
worth, conductor. The program: 

AP Mabel Daniels | 
minor, Op. 
Beethoven | 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE | 

There is no event in the cal- 
endar year I view with more 
mingled emotions than this, the. 


last regular symphony concert 


of the season. | 


On the one hand there is the 
end of the music season, a long 
and arduous one for the review- 
er who must trot about to mu- 
sical events three and four or 
more times a week; on the other 
the end of the refreshing stimu- 
lations of these weekly con- 
certs, which add _ the special 
dimension of grateful personal] 
contacts among the listeners as 
well as the musical communica- 
tion with the orchestra. The 
weather may occasionally in- 


trude and the fatigues of the 
winter season may pile up, but 


for a brief two hours on a Fri- 
day afternoon or a Saturday’ 
night, there is repose, respite, 
re-invigoration. perm ed 1/24/ | 
ANNUAL RITE (% 
The final program was but an 
hour and a quarter long, for it 
was the annual rite of the Ninth 
Symphony, But an unusual as- 
pect was the presence on the 
program of a work by Mabel 
Daniels, who shares with but 
six other women the distinction | 
of having her music performed 
by the Boston Symphony in the | 
whole 75 years of its existence. 
It is a curious thing, it has 
always seemed to me, that music 
is the one field in all art, indeed | 
in all human endeavor, that’ | 
women have never achieved a | 
masterpiece corresponding even 
to those of lesser masters in mu- 
sic. In years gone by the or- 
chestra has played music. by 
Ethel Leginska, Margaret Lang, 
Helen Hopekirk, Mrs. H. M. A. 
Beach, Henriette Bosman and 
Lili Boulanger: it has never re- 
peated it and there is very little 
likelihood it ever will be re- 
vived, 


Nor, in its present form, does 
it seem likely Miss Daniels’ very 
fine ‘Psalm of Praise” for mixed) 
chorus, three trumpets, percus-| 
sion and strings, will take its. 
place in the repertoire. By “pres-| 
ent form” I mean as a concert. 
hall work; it will undoubtedly 
have many a performance in its, 
Original form with piano, trum-| 
pets and percussion, for it is a| 
Sound and vigorous work echoing) 
‘the jublilation of the text from. 
the Old Testament. Its inner 
part is lovely Supplicatory lyric 
beautifully suited to the mixed | 
|chorus, and it ends on a note of 
triumph. The idiom is personal, 
makes little use of dissonance, 
but its contrapuntal lines in the 
outer sections are somewhat 
angular in a more contemporary | 
‘vein. The modulations are frec| 
and interesting and, all in all, 
it is the agreeable product of a 
lively and gifted mind. Miss 
Daniels was in the audience and 
most cordially received, | 
ENORMOUS WORK | 

I am always at a loss for| 
words with the Ninth, there be- 
ing virtually nothing to add to! 
the literature on this enormous 
work, so it always comes down) 
to the performance, Until the 
later stages of the melodramatic| 
choral finale, it was a very fine | 
performance indeed. Mr. Munch| 
did the scherzo with perecular 
effect, catching the lightning | 
tempo without rushing and bring-| 
ing out its heroically playful 
nuances with great sensitivity. 
The slow movement was a mood 
of sombre yet tender lyricism| 
on the highest level of expres- | 
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sion, though it was briefly mar-| 
red by the entrance of a horn 


noticeably sharp in pitch. 

The finale, which contains 
what is certainly the most un- 
grateful part for a solo quartet 


lever composed, lost its big lines 


in a fierce driving conclusion, 
but the chorus was with the 
conductor every second and sang 
with elan and a splendid balance, 
the sopranos this time getting on 
top and attacking vigorously and 


Cleanly. Adele Addison, Eunice! 


Alberts, David Lloyd and Mac 


Morgan as the soloists contend-, 


ing with the impossible almost 
made it seem possible, Miss Ad- 
‘dison in particular soaring above 
the tumult in striking fashion, 
though the others traversed the 
notes with equal brilliance. 
And so, with bravos and a 
standing, applauding audience 
making a demonstration, the 
7foth season of the Boston Syvm- 
phony orchestra came to a con- 


‘clusion in an ocean of sound. 


It seems, at this moment, a 


long, long time to October. Sun- 


day night, incidentally, the or- 


Ichestra will give a concert to 
benefit its forthcoming European 


‘trip, the program consisting o! 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
and Tehaikovsky’s Sixth. 


ee ey a AE 


Musie 
Review 


By TUCKER KEISER 
If the listener with notions 
or preconceptions about Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth “Choral” checks 
them at the door, he will have 
a good time at the symphony 


concert this week end. Conduc- 
tor Charles Munch has con- 
ceived this work in the broadest 
possible theatrical terms, both 
personally and musically. 

The conductor kas removed 
all restraint. He shouts, sings, 
shushes, stamps, leaps and 
lunges. Beethoven’s magnificent 
music lifts him emotionally into 
a passionate paean, 

Musically the score emerges 
as a series of intensely brilliant 
effects, mounting steadily until 
the choral finale, a_ veritable 
apocalyptic trauma. Tempi are 
pushed almost beyond physical 
endurance, details ignored, and 
whole phrases swallowed in the 
mad-long rush. Urgency soon be- 
comes overwhelming. The lis- 
tener is swept along helplessly 
in the torrent of sound Pest ¥/2fy 

The end comes suddenly. Re 


silence itself seems thunderous. 


The listener is stunned for a 
moment, then reacts with al- 
most hysterical applause. 

The opening “Psalm of Praise” 
by Mabel Daniels, a short fes- 
tive piece composed for chorus, 
string, percussion, and trumpets 
and written for the 75th anni- 
versary of Radcliffe College, 
was dwarfed by the Ninth that 
followed, 

Assisting in yesterday’s per- 
formance was the Boston Sym- 
phony, the Harvard-Radcliffe 
Chorus, and a quartet including 
Adele Addison, Eunice Alberts, 
David Lloyd and Mac Morgan. 


‘Beethoven Ninth Eid 


The Boston Symphony Orchestrajin proportion, all sounded with 
played sterday the rnoon con- ’ - . - 
Pico! actinic’ Stage ewshcesl ty: tie rentskica “eae aa 
riday—saturday series. 8 y; the “recitative” of the finale 
. Charl Munch conducted. The , Ly : 
Sane Mopel Daniele: A Peaim ae|was cleanly and expressively 


Praise., for Mixed Chorus. Shree Bo phrased by cellos and double- 
. Percussion a 
at these concerts):. Beethoven: Ninth|Passes. Above all these excel-| 
Symphony. in D minor. The, Harvard lences was an intensity of spirit) 

an aaciltte ’ . Ms . ! 
prepared by G. . Wallace Woodworth.| Which carried you up into that 
assisted. The soloists were Adele Addi-| world of purity and nobility, 


s § : ts, tralto: . . . 

fon a Liaed, tenor: and’ Mae Morgan, | Which is great music. | 

bass, ~ad-Sst The difficulties, and they are 

Ath (a. many and varied, for the vocal 

By CYRUS DURGIN pore in the choral finale, are an 

, old story. No doubt a perform- 

Since : eee, reget nd Reno ance of these pages perfect in ev- 
son must ec > t : 3 het 

better conclusion than the great ery way will never be heard from 


om human chorus or soloists. Yester- 
and visionary Ninth Symphony of|q,-- the ervard ana Radcliffe 


|Beethoven? Appropriately Charles|cingers did exceptionally well. 
Munch chose it for the final con-|frere perhaps. is an exception 
certs of the orchestra’s 75th An-|t, the rule that mature men and 
niversary season, yesterday after-|. 4men do better, in tonal volume, 


‘noon and tonight. 


The final regular concerts, that 


is to say, for an extra program 
will be given at Symphony Hall 


than youngsters. Mr. Woodworth’s 
chorus navigated the high notes 
and the speed with remarkable 
agility, which, perhaps, a chorus 


tomorrow evening as a sort Of] ,¢ Rin’ sete ah tists ' 
coda to the Anniversary observ- aint = oar e ght not have 


ances, and to help raise funds for 

the European tour in the Sum- : ; . 

mer. At this special concert Mr. Daniels Piece Fine | 

Munch will conduct the Seventh Of the soloists, the soprano voice! 

Symphony of Beethoven and the|of Adele Addison stood out most! 

Sixth, or “Pathetique,” Symphony|plainly, But the work of Eunice 

by Tchaikovsky. |Alberts was resonant and as mu- 
During yesterday’s performance|sical; David Lloyd dealt with the 

of the mighty Ninth, I was re-|tenor part admirably, and though 

minded of a complimentary ap-|Mac Morgan has not yet mastered 


praisal of Mr. Munch, said to me€/the smoothness and the flexibility 
privately last week, by an ad-|which the opening baritone solo 


miring colleague, also a conductor: 


demands, his voice was an integral 


‘6 Ph ‘ - 4 $9 . 
He is a true maker of music.”|part of the solid tone when all 
This performance was a true mak-|four soloists were heard together. 


ing of music. Such a giant score 
might intimidate some conductors, 


The rushing measures of the 
prestissimo coda, and the conclud- 


or, peculiarly, urge them to spe-!jing D major chord were hardly 


cial effects of displayful eloquence. 


“The Long Line” Kept 

Not with Charles Munch. 
Every measure, every page of 
the Ninth sounded with the de- 
‘voted simplicity, the precise care 
'for the smallest details, and the 
icontinuity from section to sec- 
ition, movement to movement, 
‘which is the quality of the man 
‘as interpreter. This © continuity, 
‘known more fashionably these 
ldays as “the long line,” is of ut- 
most importance to the whole 
structure—and the -pppordelcanba ark sg 


of so long, noble and overwhelm- | 


ing a masterpiece. 
| Through it all the orchestra real- 
lly “sang,” and the song never 


failed to touch the heart. All was 


|sounded when a storm of cheers 
broke from the audience. Applause 
land cries of “Bravo!” continued as 
Mr. Munch and the soloists bowed 
again and again. Then, for him 
alone, a noisy ovation. 

The concert was exceptionally 
short, for there was no intermis- 
sion, Mr. Munch happily chose 
for opening piece a short choral 
work by the Boston composer,| 
Mabel Daniels, who was present 
and received cordial acknowledge. 
ment from the audience. This was} 
the Psalm of Praise, composed for'| 
|the 75th Anniversary of Radcliffe 
|College, and which was heard this 
|week in an instrumentally ex-| 
panded version for three trumpets, 
percussion and strings. 

This is a fine piece, compact, of 
an Oriental coloring which beauti- 
fully reflects the character of the 
Old Testament text. There is joy 
in the words and in the vigorous, 
plangent music. Harmonically, 
Miss Daniels’ writing is bold and 
brave, of a dissonance which 1s 
expressive but not smothering, and 
altogether logical for the musical 
conception as a whole. The Psalm 
of Praise deserves to take its place 
jin the choral repertory, 
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‘Psalm’ by Mabel Daniels 
In Final Weekend Program 


By Harold Rogers 

There are few works so ap- | 
propriate for ending a season, too, in mirroring the instruments 
as Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony.;| named in the song—the psaltery 
This was Charles Munch’s‘|and harp, flute, viol, and lute, 


choice for the concluding con-. 


The orchestra does its share, 


trumpet, pipe, and_ timbre}, 


certs of the Boston Symphony || drum, sackbut, cymbals of brass, 
Orchestra’s 75th anniversary. | dulcimer, and shawm. What is 
With it he set the welkin ringing | more, Miss Daniels simplified 
yesterday afternoon in Sym- | this Biblical ensemble to strings, 
‘phony Hall, and he will doubt- | three trumpets, and percussion, 


less do so again tonight. There 
is an extra concert this season— 
the one scheduled for Sunday 
night when Mr, Munch will con- 
duct Beethoven’s Seventh and 
Tchaikovsky’s “‘Pathétique.” 

_  Exuberant joy was the key- 
note yesterday, in the titles as 
well as the music, Mr. Munch 
|opened with the first perform- 
/ance at these concerts of “A 
| Psalm of Praise’ by Mabel 
'Daniels, composed for the 75th 
| anniversary of Radcliffe College 
| last year. And the closing choral 
‘movement of Beethoven’s Ninth, 


‘Of course, is set to Schiller’s | 
} 


| “Ode to Joy.” 


Miss Daniels is the dean of | 


American women composers. 


| F M ia , 
| Few, if any, have matched her ‘uppermost in yesterday’s pro- 


gram, it is the sad duty of this 


' achievement, especially in the 


_ choral field. She is not afraid to 
| be daring, an attribute much in 
| evidence in her “Psalm of 
Praise.” She can set up spare, 
open-positioned chords, and her 
discreet dissonances .add a dash 
of contemporary salt. 

But the important thing about 
this work is that it says what 
| 1t wants to say in no uncertain 
| terms. With texts from the Old 
| Testament the chorus sings of 
praise, chants of praise, shouts 


| al praise. cg ™ ~ 26 i a 


| 


| 


| 


! 


with a resulting effect, we dare 
say, as joyous as anything heard 
in Biblical times, 

The excellent choral forces 
are those trained by G. Wallace 
Woodworth—the Harvard Glee 
Club and the Radcliffe Choral 
Society. For the Beethoven 
Ninth they were joined by four 
superb soloists whom we know 
well in Boston—Adele Addison. 
soprano, Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto, David Lloyd, tenor, and 
Mac Morgan, bass. Their voices 
are matched in opulent timbre 
and dynamics. They are artists 
of the first order. 


ici 
Since the quality of joy was 


. . . 
‘listener to register a few joyless 


observations. If Mr. Munch 


wishes to take the second move- 
ment—marked Molto vivace and 
Presto—as fast as these mark- 
ings permit, then he _ should 
discipline his players until they 
can play the music that fast. 
There was the confusion of im- 
precision more than once. On the 
other hand, Mr. Munch took the 
Adagio molto so slowly that the 
woodwind section nearly fell 
apart during its featured por- 
tion. 


There is no gainsaying that 
Mr. Munch adds electricity to 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


Six Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoons. 
(ARTHUR FIEDLER conducted the concert of December 18; PIERRE MONTEUX con- 
ducted the concert of February 19; LEONARD BERNSTEIN conducted the concert of 
\pril 8.) 

1955, November 6. BEETHOVEN: Overture to Fidelio; MILHAUD: Symphony No. 6; 
'CHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36. | | 
1955, December 18. FRESCOBALDI: Toccata, Freely transcribed for orchestra by Hans 


Kindler; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93; RACHMANINOFF: 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 (Soloist, 
ALDO CICCOLINI) ; KODALY: Dances of Galanta. 


1956, January 22. BEETHOVEN: Overture, Leonore, No. 2; Dersussy: Prélude a 


’Aprés-midi d’un Faune; HANSON: Elegy in Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, 
Op. 44; BRAHMS: Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op. 15 (Soloist, RUDOLF 


SERKIN) . 


1956, February 19. FReED: Festival Overture; BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3, in F 


major, Op. go; D’INDyY: Symphonic Variations, /star, Op. 42; STRAuUss: Suite from 


Der Rosenkavalier. 


1956, April 8. Mozart: Symphony in A major, K. 201; Moevs: Fourteen Varia- 


lions for Orchestra; STRAVINSKY: Capriccio, for Piano and Orchestra (Soloist, 


ad , . , ’ TY ‘ 
JEsUs MARIA SANROMA); PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100. 


1950, April 22. Mozart: Symphony in D major, “Haffner,” No. 35, K. 385; TCHAI- 


KOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet, Overture-Fantasia; MARTINU: Fantaisies sympho- 
niques (Symphony No. 6); FALLA: Three Dances from the Ballet El Sombrero 


de Tres Picos. 


nearly everything he puts his 
‘baton to, and he added much 
‘intensity to the “Ode to Joy” 
‘yesterday. But after observing 
his way Beethoven for seven 
| seasons, it is apparent that he is 
|unpredictable when playing 
|Beethoven’s works, and we may 
ae mer resign ourselves to this 
; Lact. 
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‘Psalm’ by Mabel Daniels 
In Final Weekend Program 


By Harold Rogers 


There are few works so ap- 


propriate for ending a season. 


as Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. 


This was Charles Munch’s 
choice for the concluding con- 
certs of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra’s 75th anniversary. 
With it he set the welkin ringing 
yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, and he will doubt- 
less do so again tonight. There 
is an extra concert this season— 
the one scheduled for Sunday 
night when Mr. Munch will con- 
duct Beethoven’s Seventh and 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘‘Pathétique.” 

Exuberant joy was the key- 
note yesterday, in the titles as 


well as the music. Mr. Munch 
opened with the first perform- 
-ance at these concerts of “A 
‘Psalm of Praise” by Mabel 
Daniels, composed for the 75th 
anniversary of Radcliffe College 
_last year. And the closing choral 
movement of Beethoven’s Ninth, 
of course, is set to Schiller’s | 


“Ode to Joy.” 

Miss Daniels is the dean of 
American women composers. 
Few, if any, have matched her 
achievement, especially in the 


eee 


choral field. She is not afraid to 
be daring, an attribute much in 
evidence in her “Psalm of 


| Praise.” She can set up spare, 
| open-positioned chords, and her 
discreet dissonances .add a dash 
of contemporary salt. 


But the important thing about 


this work is that it Says what 
it wants to say in no uncertain 
_terms. With texts from the Old 
Testament the chorus Sings of 
| praise, chants of gaa shouts 


| of praise, Cg ™ 


GF SL 


The orchestra does its share, 
too, in mirroring the instruments 


| named in the song—the psaltery 
and harp, flute, viol, and lute, 
|trumpet, pipe, and_e timbrel, 
(| drum, sackbut, cymbals of brass, 


‘dulcimer, and shawm. What is 
more, Miss Daniels simplified 
this Biblical ensemble to strings, 
three trumpets, and percussion, 
with a resulting effect, we dare 
Say, as joyous as anything heard 
in Biblical times, 

The excellent choral forces 
are those trained by G. Wallace 
Woodworth—the Harvard Glee 


| Club and the Radcliffe Choral 


Society. For the Beethoven 
Ninth they were joined by four 
superb soloists whom we know 
well in Boston—Adele Addison. 
soprano, Eunice Alberts, con- 
tralto, David Lloyd, tenor, and 
Mac Morgan, bass. Their voices 
are matched in opulent timbre 
and dynamics. They are artists 
of the first order. 


Pik oe 


Since the quality of joy was 
uppermost in yesterday’s pro- 
gram, it is the sad duty of this 
‘listener to register a few joyless 
observations. If Mr. Munch 
wishes to take the second move- 
ment—marked Molto vivace and 
Presto—as fast as these mark- 
ings permit, then he should 
discipline his players until they 
can play the music that fast, 
There was the confusion of im- 
precision more than once. On the 
other hand, Mr. Munch took the 
Adagio molto so slowly that the 
woodwind section nearly fell 
apart during its featured por- 
tion. 

There is no gainsaying that 
Mr. Munch adds electricity to 
nearly everything he puts his 
baton to, and he added much 
‘intensity to the “Ode to Joy” 
yesterday. But after observing 
his way Beethoven for seven 
| seasons, it is apparent that he is 
‘unpredictable when playing 
'Beethoven’s works, and we may 
as well resign ourselves to this 
fact. 


THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 





PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoons. 
RTHUR FIEDLER conducted the concert of December 18 


| dS.) 


November 6. BEETHOVEN: Overture to Fidelio; MILHAuD: Symphony No. 6: 


/CHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 4 in F minor, Op. 36. 


, December 18. FREsCOBALDI: Toccata, Freely transcribed for orchestra by Hans 


Kindler; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. g3; RACHMANINOFF: 
Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 (Soloist, 
\LDO CICCOLINI) ; KODALY: Dances of Galanta. 

January 22. BEERrHOVEN: Overture, Leonore, No. 2; Desussy: Prélude a 
Apres midi d’un Faune; HANSON: Elegy in Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, 
Op. 44; BrRAHMs: Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op. 15 (Soloist, RUDOLF 
SERKIN) . 

February 19. FRED: Festival Overture; BRAHMS: Symphony No. 8, in F 
major, Op. go; D'INDy: Symphonic Variations, /star, Op. 42; STRAUSS: Suite from. 
Der Rosenkavalier. 

[pril 8. Mozart: Symphony in A major, kK. 201; Morvs: Fourteen Varia- 
jons for Orchestra; STRAVINSKY: Capriccio, for Piano and Orchestra (Soloist, 
JesUs MARTA SANROMA); PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100. 

April 22. Mozart: Symphony in D major, “Haffner,” No. 35, K. 385; “(CHAI- 
KOVSKY: Romeo and Juliet, Overture-Fantasia; MARTINU: Fantaisies sympho- 


niques (Symphony No. 6); FALLA: ‘Three Dances trom the Ballet El Sombrero 


de Tres Picos. 
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THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


Nine Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evenings. 
(RICHARD BuRGIN conducted the concert of November 1; ARTHUR FIEDLER con- 
ducted the concert of December 20; ERNEST ANSERMET conducted the concert of 
January 3; PreRRE MONTEUX conducted the concert of February 21; G. WALLACE 
WoopwortnH conducted the first part of the concert of March 13; LEONARD BERN- 
STEIN conducted the concert of April 10.) 

1955, October 4. BrrTHoveN: Overture, The Consecration of the House, Op. 124; 
HAYDN: Symphony in B-flat, No. 102; RAveL: Rapsodie Espagnole; RAvVEL: 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra (Soloist, BERNARD ZIGHERA) ; 
RAVEL: Daphnis et Chloé, Ballet (Second Suite). 

1955, November 1. Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, Serenade for String Orches- 
tra (K. 525); KHATCHATURIAN: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Soloist, 
RUTH PossELT) ; MAHLER: Symphony in D major, No. 1 

1955, November 29. Braums: Tragic Overture, Op. 81; Mozart: Sinfonia Con- 
certante, for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, K. 297b (Soloists, RALPH 
GOMBERG, GINO CIOFFI, JAMES STAGLIANO, SHERMAN WALT); SCHUMANN: Sym- 
phony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61. 

1955, December 20. FRescOBALDI: Toccata, Freely transcribed for orchestra by 
Hans Kindler; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93; RACHMANI- 
NOFF: Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 
(Soloist, ALDo CiccoLini) ; KopALy: Dances of Galanta. 

1956, January 3. Mozart: Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 551); Bere: Lyric 
Suite (arranged for String Orchestra); Desussy: Three Nocturnes (NEW 
ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Director); RAVEL: 
Bolero. 

1956, February 27. Freep: Festival Overture; BRAHMS: Symphony No. 8, in F 
major, Op. go; pD’Inpy: Symphonic Variations, Jstar, Op. 42; STRAUss: Suite 
from Der Rosenkavalier. 

1956, March 13. Mozart: Regina coeli, for Chorus, Soprano Solo, and Orchestra, 
K. 108; Ave, verum corpus, Motet for Chorus and String Orchestra, K. 618; 
Vesperae de dominica, for Chorus and Orchestra, with Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 


and Bass Solo, K. 321; FAuRE: Requiem, for Chorus and Orchestra, with 
Soprano and Baritone Solo, Op. 48. 

1956, April ro. Mozart: Symphony in A major, K. 201; Morvs: Fourteen Varia- 
ations for Orchestra; STRAVINSKy: Capriccio, for Piano and Orchestra (Soloist: 
Jesus MARIA SANROMA); PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100. 

1956, April 24. HANDEL: Suite for Orchestra, “The Faithful Shepherd” (Arranged 
by Sir Thomas Beecham); HoNEGGER: Symphony No. 3, Liturgique; BRAHMs: 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 908. 


con : ipleteSo O 
Program 
Televised 


By Harold Rogers 


| Last night was a night of § 
“firsts.” It was the first time that | 


the Boston Symphony Orches- 
‘tra gave a concert in the new 


iKresge Auditorium at. the 


' Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


‘nology. It was the first time— 
and this is even more important 


'—that a complete concert by a 
major orchestra was televised. 


But however entertaining the 
concert may have been to these 
who tuned their television sets 
to WGBH-TV, the music heard 
in the home could not possibly 
have matched that heard in the 
hall. This is because the new 
auditorium is ane acoustical 
marvel. The orchestral sound 
heard last night kept the lis- 


tener in a constant state of won- | 


derment. But not all marvels 
are perfect, and cne questions if 
this hall is exactly right for a 
full-scale orchestra. 

The auditorium, as many lis- 


teners know, is designed with | 
wood paneling at the back of the | 
Stage and the sides of the tri- | 


angular seating area. Large rec- 


tangular sound reflectors are | 
hung in two rows, one over the 
stage and another over the cen- | 


ter of the hall. The @esigners 
achieved all they set cut to do, 
and even more. The drop of a- 
pin would probably sound larger 


than life. C5: oS 10-7 4-§ 


Well, it is not difficult to im- 
agine what happens when 104 | 
musicians are placed on stage 
for a performance of the Berlioz | 
“Fantastic? Symphony, De-. 
bussy’s “La Mer,” and Ravel’s | 
“Daphnis et Chloé.” One hears | 
this music as he never heard it. 
before. He enters into a world | 
of sound in much the same way | 


as he would step into a world of | 


| 


'eyrstal. Lhe instruments sud- 


_denly come into a_ vivid focus. 
The entire orchestra is laid open 
‘to the listener, exposed in de- 


| ‘tail. 


It was most fortunate for all 


ijconcerned that this performance 


iwas by an orchestra of the first. 
rank under a conductor like | 
‘Charles Munch, Any lesser ag- | 
gsregation—any ensemble = ac- 


customed to making mistakes— | 
would have been lost, for no’ 


| 


mistake can be covered in this 
hall. The listener would not 
only perceive the mistake, he 
would know. what instrument 
made it; and happily one can 
say that mistakes last night 
were almost nonexistent. 
& bs A 

It was a glorious concert. Mr. 
Munch conducted three of his 
favorite works, and he did so 
with loving care, verve, and an 
agility that matched the en- 
hanced sound. I have heard him 
guide these pieces-many times, 
and yet there were things that I 
became aware of for the first 
time—because of the ability -to 
hear details while sitting close 
enough to the orchestra where 
details could be seen as well as 
heard. 
' The sound was constantly ex- 
‘citing—at times too much so. 
There was, for instance, that 
passage in the “Dream of a 
Witches’ Sabbath” from _ the 
Berlioz when Harold Farberman 
rang the two great bells. Some 
listeners felt as if they were 
right in the belfry. 

Climaxes—in all the works 
and especially at the end of the 
“Daphnis et Chloe” Suite No. 2 
—were almost too much for ears 
to bear. It was not always easy 
at such times to distinguish be- 
tween what was musical and 
what bordered on noise. | 

But whatever the reservations, | 
the concert was a brilliant suc- | 
cess; and the audience showed 
its enthusiasm by giving Mr. 
Munch a rising vote of thanks at 


the close. 

An article by Mary Handy, giving a 
report t-om the viewpoint of the tele- 
cast, will be found elsewhere in this 
edition. 
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PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


Nine Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evenings. 
(RICHARD BUuRGIN conducted the concert of November 1; ARTHUR FIEDLER con- 
ducted the concert of December 20; ERNEST ANSERMET conducted the concert of 
January 3; Pierre MoNTEUXx conducted the concert of February 21; G. WALLACE 
Woopworti conducted the first part of the concert of March 13; LEONARD BERN- 
STEIN conducted the concert of April 10.) 

1955, October 4. BrrerHoveN: Overture, The Consecration of the House, Op. 124; 
HAYDN: Symphony in B-flat, No. 102; RAveL: Rapsodie Espagnole; RAVEL: 
Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra (Soloist, BERNARD ZIGHERA) ; 
RAVEL: Daphnis et Chloé, Ballet (Second Suite). 

1955, November 1. Mozart: Eine kleine Nachtmusik, Serenade for String Orches- 
tra (K. 525); KHATCHATURIAN: Concerto for Violin and Orchestra (Soloist, 
RUTH PossELT) ; MAHLER: Symphony in D major, No. 1. 

1955, November 29. BRrAuMs: Tragic Overture, Op. 81; Mozarr: Sinfonia Con- 
certante, for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bassoon, K. 297b (Soloists, RALPH 
GOMBERG, GINO CIOFFI, JAMES STAGLIANO, SHERMAN WALT); SCHUMANN: Sym- 
phony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61. 

1955, December 20. FRESCOBALDI: Toccata, Freely transcribed for orchestra by 
Hans Kindler; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93; RACHMANTI- 
NOFF: Rhapsody on a Theme of Paganini, for Piano and Orchestra, Op. 43 
(Soloist, ALDO CiccoLini) ; KopALy: Dances of Galanta. 

1956, January 3. Mozarr: Symphony in C major, “Jupiter” (K. 551); Bere: Lyric 
Suite (arranged for String Orchestra); Drsussy: Three Nocturnes (NEW 
INGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE DE VARON, Director): RAVEL: 
Bolero. 

1956, February 27. FReEp: Festival Overture; BRAuUMS: Symphony No. 3, in F 
major, Op. go; D’INpy: Symphonic Variations, Jstar, Op. 42; STRAUSS: Suite 
from Der Rosenkavalier. 

1956, March 13. Mozart: Regina coeli, for Chorus, Soprano Solo, and Orchestra, 
K. 108; Ave, verum corpus, Motet for Chorus and String Orchestra, K. 618; 
Vesperae de dominica, for Chorus and Orchestra, with Soprano, Alto, Tenor, 


and Bass Solo, K. 321; FAuRE: Requiem, tor Chorus and Orchestra, with 
Soprano and Baritone Solo, Op. 48. 

1956, April ro. Mozarr: Symphony in A major, K. 201; Morvs: Fourteen Varia- 
ations for Orchestra; STRAVINSKY: Capriccio, for Piano and Orchestra (Soloist: 
Jesus MARIA SANROMA); PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100. 

1956, April 24. HANDEL: Suite for Orchestra, “The Faithful Shepherd” (Arranged 
by Sir Thomas Beecham); Honerccer: Symphony No. 3, Liturgique; BRAHMs: 


Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 08. 
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C omplete” Yo 
Program 


Televised 


By Harold Rogers 
Last night was a night of 
“firsts.” It was the first time that 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra gave a concert in the new 
Kresge Auditorium at the 


‘Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 


nology. It was the first time— 
and this is even more important 
—that a complete concert by a 
major orchestra was televised. 

But however entertaining the 
concert may have been to those 
who tuned their television sets 
to WGBH-TV, the music heard 
in the home could not possibly 
have matched that heard in the 
hall. This is because the new 
auditorium is an acoustical 
marvel. The orchestral sound 
heard last night kept the lis- 
tener in a constant state of won- 
derment.. But not all marvels 
are pertect, and cne questions if 
this hall is exactly right for a 
full-scale orchestra. 

The auditorium, as many lis- 
teners Know, is designed with 
wood paneling at the back of the 
Stage and the sides of the tri- 
angular seating area. Large rec- 
tangular sound reflectors are 
hung in two rows, one over the 


stage and another over the cen- , 
ter of the hall. The @esigners | 


achieved all they set cut to do, 
and even more. The drop of a 
pin would probably sound larger 


than life. c5-" i 7°$§ 


Well, it is not difficult to im- 
agine what happens when 104 
musicians are placed on stage 
for a performance of the Berlioz 
“Fantastic” Symphony, De- 
bussy’s “La Mer,” and Ravel’s 
“Daphnis et Chloé.’ One hears 
this music as he never heard it 
before. He enters into a world 
of sound in much the same way 
as he would step into a world of 


cyrstal. ‘Lhe instruments sudad- 
denly come into a_ vivid focus. 
'The entire orchestra is laid open 
to the listener, exposed in de- 
tail. 

It was most fortunate for all 
-eoncerned that this performance 
‘was by an orchestra of the first 
‘rank under a conductor - like 


‘Charles Munch. Any lesser ag-. 


sregation—any ensemble = ac- 
customed to making mistakes— 
would have been lost, for no 
mistake can be covered in this 
hall. The listener would not 
only perceive the mistake, he 
would know what instrument 
made it: and happily one can 
say that mistakes last night 
were almost nonexistent, 
Bo BR pe 

It was a glorious concert. Mr. 
Munch conducted three of his 
favorite works, and he did so 
'with loving care, verve, and an 
agility that matched the en- 
‘hanced sound. I have heard him 
'suide these pieces many times, 
'and vet there were things that I 
ibecame aware of for the first 
‘time—because of the ability to 
‘hear details while sitting close 
‘enough to the orchestra where 
idetails could be seen as well as 
heard. 
' The sound was constantly ex- 
citing—at times too much so. 
There was, for instance, that 
passage in the “Dream of a 
Witches’ Sabbath’ from _ the 
Berlioz when Harold Farberman 
rang the two great bells. Some 
listeners felt as if they were 
right in the belfry. 

Climaxes—in all the ‘works 
and especially at the end of the 
“Daphnis et Chloe” Suite No, 2 
— were almost too much for ears 
to bear. It was not always easy 
at such times to distinguish be- 
tween what was musical and 
what bordered on noise. 

But whatever the reservations, 
the concert was a brilliant suc- 





cess: and the audience showed) 


its enthusiasm by giving Mr. 
Munch a rising vote of thanks at 
the close. 

An article by Mary Handy, giving a 
report trom the viewpoint of the tele- 
cast. will be found elsewhere in _ this 
edition. 
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Hall Makes Difference 


Sound of Orchestra 
Better at Symphony 


By TUCKER KEISER 


We had two concerts this 
past week which demonstrated 
that places of performance play 
a decisive role in the success of 
a musical evening. On Sunday 
evening Rome’s Santa Cecilia 
Choir, with a European reputa- 
tion second to none in choral 
work and a growing reputation 
in this country through the 
medium of LPs, made its Amer- 
ican debut in Symphony Hall. 
The following night the Boston 
symphony made its first appear- 
ance in the new Kresge Audi- 
torium at M. I. T. and became 
the first major orchestra to tele- 
vise an entire concert. 

Neither group was heard to 
best advantage, The Santa Ce- 
cilia was made nervous by the 
brilliantly “live” acoustics of! 
Symphony Hall and the Boston 
Symphony overstrained for ef- 
fect in the basically dead Kresge 
Auditorium. 

ne tonal quality .of the 


enoir 1s much different from 
that of American virtuoso 
choirs, The sopranos and altos: 
are inclined toward an edgy: 
brightness; the tenor section has. 
the clarion prominence of a 
French-trained trumpet section; | 
and the bass section in inclined | 
toward a tubby dullness. The’ 
various parts rarely match each 
other’s timbre except in the: 
Pianissimo passages. So power: | 
ful is the male contingent that! 
with closed eyes a listener could! 
easily believe he is hearing the | 
Don Cossacks. | 


At the Kresge Auditorium, | 
the Boston Symphony sounded! 
disintegrated. The acoustical| 
system, governed by the banks’ 
of “sound clouds” covering the 
ceiling, forces each part to the 
foreground with utmost clarity. 
Resin on the strings becomes a 


problem, as does the clanking 
of keys on wind instruments. 
Even Mr. Munch’s singing and 
shouting during climactic pas- 
sages can be heard clearly. Yet 
a fortissimo chord which should 
reverberate after the cut-off 
drops in the hall with a dead 
thud, 

Over TV, however, the or- 
chestra sounded far better than 
inthe hall. Strategicallv-placed 
microphones and capable engi- 
neers can do wonders in focus- 
ing unfocused sound and 


smoothing out peak levels of 
intensity. {ap (co = Y -S3 


MUSIC 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


On being introduced to thes 
acoustic properties of the new 


Kresge Auditorium of MIT last 


May I find I remarked, in notic-, 


ing “The Creation” that they 
are “inexorably naked, exposing 
1 high fidelity quality (that will 
not be kind) to the amateur, the 
dilettante or the improperly re- 
nearsed orchestra. gfep./4> Y-S5 

Last night’s concert present- 
ing the Boston Symphony Or- 
hestra for the first time in the 

uditorium in a program of Ber- 
lioz, Debussy and Ravel revealed 
the further fact that it is not 
iny too kind to the best re- 
hearsed best orchestra and that 
contemporary acoustic magic 
unfortunately came a little too 
late to be reckoned with by ev- 
ervone from Palestrina to De- 
DUSSY. 

On the bright side it may be 
<ald that no more brilliant or 
more overwhelming sound is to 
ne found anywhere outside Lon- 
dons Festival Hall, that much 
irgued auditorium allowing ~~ the 
ound of an English born player 
taking his breath to be heard in 
tow ZZ. In climactic passages, as 
in the final daybreak of ‘‘Daphnis’”’ 


before the Pantomine, the sensa-! 


(ion is that of being present on 
Minot’s light a vet struck by a 
i!\dal wave, It is thrilling to the 


last degree, and Resealeyany. to de- 


elop a pulsation in common 
ith the tempo. Also, details 
hither ‘to unnoticed are exposed: 
never had any idea, for ex- 
imple,. that the bass clarinet 
Diays such a role in the early 
phases of the Ravel. 

This exposure, however, works 
both ways. A creaking shoe, a 
blow through the exhaust valve 
1 a horn, and a noisily turned 
age becomes a major catastro- 
ne while audience noises mean- 


vhile seem more intrusive. Any-' 


hing less than absolute perfec- 
ion Of attack in ihe various 
‘hoirs all along the tine, springs 


out, too, while the high strings 


in particular, save under circum- 


stances I couldn't isolate, tend 
lo edginess, the whole to cc-: 
casional imbalance. | 


Does the extraordinary bril- 
Jiance, at once revelatory and 
‘nair raising, sufficiently compen- 


sate for the acutenes; of the ex- 


posure? I reserve opinion until 


‘but there is no doubt it is a 
mixed blessing if the emphasis 
belongs on truly musical rather 
than acoustical values. There are, 
after all, a lot of things Beet ho- 


I've had a lot more experience! 
listening to music in this hall, 


ven didn't know about acoustics: 


he did know, just as Bach knew 


‘but he knew enought to make his 
‘music sound well in the haiis 


now to use the stones and mortar 
and vaults of the Thomaskircag 


to make his organ sound. 


. 


| 





THE PENSION FUND CONCERT 
B.S.O. Pension Fund 
Concert Sold Out 


Violinist David Oistrakh, who 
made his Boston debut last week, 
will visit this city once more ta 
make his only appearance with 
orchestra here. The event will be 
a Pension -Fund concert by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, un- 
der the direction § of Charles 
Munch, in Symphony- Hall next 
Thursday evening, Dec. 15, at 


8:30. emery 

Oistrakh will be heard in two 
concertos, the Concerto in A 
major, No. 5 (K. 219) by Mozart 
and Brahms’ Concerto in D major. 
Charles Munch wil] open the con- 
cert with Haydn's Symphony No 
102 in B flat. 


Associated Press 
David Oistrakh, Soviet violinist, will make his Boston debut 


on Thursday evening in Symphony Hall, His recording of Lalo’s 
“Symphonie Espagnole” has been recently released by Angel, 





Works by Mozart and Brahms 
— Played by Soviet Violinist 


By Harold Rogers 


David Oistrakh,: the extraor-|that Oistrakh is emotionally 
dinary Soviet violinist, is mak-}cool. His tone was vibrantly 
| the most of his first visit to warm, yet without lush vibrato, 

United States. His capacity| The melodies sang and soared 
work is evidently equal A egy, effortless grace, the resuit 
ability to play, considering |of a controlled bowing that ap- 
tight schedule he is follow-| parently knows no _ limitations. 
| for recitals, recording ses- | His instrument, incidentally, is a 
‘sions, rehearsals, and appear-|Stradivarius belonging to the 
‘ances with orchestra. 'Soviet State. 
' Our leading orchestras have | ag: coy 
itaken advantage of his availa-| Jn the Brahms the _artiét 
‘bility by setting up concerts for) showed, as he did in his recital 
‘the benefit of their pension | last week, that he is truly at 
‘funds, and last night in Sym-| home in the romantic period, 
‘phony Hall Mr. Ojistrakh ap- | Here the man and his violin 
peared as soloist for the Boston| seemed to fuse into one. an 
Symphony Orchestra's 120th enthralling outpouring of vital- 
ension fund concert. ity, sincerity, and wonderful 

This concert sold out soon music. 
after it was announced, and one; | ° es) 
hopes that many who were un-| The cadenza—as was also true 
recital a week ago were able to|1n a state of astonishment. It is 
buy tickets for last night. The | almost incredible that a man 
listeners found him unstinting|can so easily combine coordi- 
in his music making. He played | nation, speed, and accuracy—es- 
two concertos—Mozart’s No. 5 in| pecially in the flawless delinea- 
A major, K. 219, and the Brahms | tion of two separate melodies 
iin D major, Op. 77. Then for| at the same time. 

‘good measure he gave us the! Surely this artist will carry 
Saint-Saéns Rondo Capriccioso| many favorable impressions 
as as encore, i back to his homeland. Those of 
Sum, behlo~t3" | Boston should be particulatty 

| happy, considering that in .Mr. 

Charles Munch opened the! yunch he ‘had an orchestral ac- 
program with an inspired read- | 'companist par excellence. Béth 
ing of Haydn’s Symphony in’ of his audiences—last night and 
B- flat, No, 102. It Was crisp and | week ago—gave him devoted 
clear, a classical work infused | attention and resounding ova- 
with ‘romantic excitement. Then tions. 

Oistrakh came on stage for the| After he responded to the first 
Mozart and showed us that he|+ound of cheers with the Saint- 
is as human as other violinists, Saéns—winningly struck off: 
The flawless intonation he ores ne mounting ovation recalled 
played a week ago was not so ‘him again and again to Phe stage. 


flawless last night, There were | 7 »yct be thrilling for an artist 
many sharpened notes in the|+ 4 hear almost an entire audi- 


opening Allegro aperto, but he 
recovered in the final two move- haeees shouting vine = 
ments. His focus was clear. 
During the intermission a 
woman formerly of Russia, 
whose musical understanding is 
penetrating and accurate, told 
me that Oistrakh follows in the 
great Russian tradition—a school 
of playing that is emotionally 
controlled and stylistically cor- 
rect. This was certainly true of 
his Mozart, elegantly styled and 
purified of all unclassical man- 
ners. 
This is not to say however, 
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PENSION FUND CONCERT 
Oistrakh Plays With Symphony 


Charles Munch last night ii | 
ithe Boston Symphony Orchestra in -a|Porasing, from the fingerboard 


gpecial concert, at Symphony Hall. to|/fireworks, there is a power and a 
mnefi 1@ pension fund avid Oistra “ - 
Soviet violinist, was the soloist. appear | dignity and a vast glow of cepose 


jing for the first time with this orches— an Oistrakh’s S playing that is truly 
tra. The Prose Bram: Haydn: Symphony In | gi ‘eat. 7 
B-flat, No. 102: Mozart: Violin Con. . Ce lula €- fa ~{ e ~ 

certo in A m ajor (K. 219); in Con Once i aA fe’ as notic ea 


ly at 
‘Violin Concerto in D major. 


Salodite | the outset of ge Presi ‘5 finale. he 
By CYRUS DURGIN iwill indulge a tittle. pypsy-like 
David Oistrakh returned to Sym. | broad expression out of strict tem- 


yg , : | ‘po. But that is not often, and over 
ipnony Hall last night. JUST one jal] his work, as ove} the ample 
week after his local debut, to be/and luminous tone he proauices, 1s 
soloist at a special pension fund | Gi satis of eee. control and’ 
Scipline, ou could not have 
‘concer S h - : dds 
| icert of the Bos ton Symp! lony | lasked a finer sg Stvie, with more 
'Orchestra, Once again he fur-jlyrical intimacy, in se gg do Con- 
inished a dazzling exhibition of|C&rto, Ber for a big or mo} git 
| | | , owerful interpretati: “ of B n 
[technical virtuosity blended with|? ee ey ee 
| y blended with| huge masterwork. 
; Mus sical expression of the highest! While Mr. Mun: h did not seek!) 
jorder, The house had been sold /|to polish up the details of Haydn’s 
jout days ago; the audience w as | pouie eraiphony, it went straight- 
a and we ) 
imos st enthusiastic, and even before | ae aba picing 


near the beginning of the Mozart 
the final chord of the Brahms | Concerto. there was an uneas) : 


on ee sounded, tu-| feeling that soloist and orchestra 
iwere not together, but that acon 

Between his solo concert a week | passed. All in all, this was e con-| 

}ago, and his appearance last night,/cert of consistent and pervasive 

iT doubt that any one musician in| beauty, and it will be remembered,| 

E several years has reaped as much /| weg 

‘acclaim in this city as had David 

Oistrakh. Last night’s demonstra- 

tion went On for minutes. while 

Oistrakh and Charles Munch re- 

turned to bow. Finally they came: 

back: again, Mr. Oistrakh hoisted | 

his fiddle, and the conductor’ 

‘mounted the stand. 
Tradition had another = slice! 

taken off it as an encore was' 

iplayed, the Introduction and’ 

‘Rondo Capriccioso of Saint-Saens, 

a work of 1870, This over, the ap- 

|\plause, stamping and cheering 

, were resumed, and Heaven knows 

how long they ee a have con- 

itinued had the orchestra not left 

the stage. 

| In these two concerts of Mr. 

| Ois Strakh, we have peen in the 

presence of musical greatness. The 

| Oistrakh technic undoubtedly is 

equalled by other first rank vio- 

‘linists of the day, but sure! is 

not excelled OV ant 

‘the smoothness of 
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T OF T CONCERTS 


CONCERTS OUTSIDE BOSTON 


Six concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge (Tuesday 


evenings) : November 22 (BERNARD ZIGHERA, Soloist) ; December 27 (ARTHUR. 


FIEDLER, Conductor; ALpDO CIccoLiNi, Soloist); January 17; February 14 
(PIERRE MoONTEUX, Conductor) ; March 6, March 27 7 


=j/* 


Five concerts in the Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Providence, Rhode Island. 


(Tuesday evenings) : November 8 (BERNARD ZIGHERA, Soloist) ; December 18 
(ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor; ALDO CICCOLINI, Soloist); January 24; Febru- 
ary 28; April 17 

Ten concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York City (5 Wednesday evenings and 5 Satur. 


day afternoons): November 16, 19 (BERNARD ZIGHERA, Soloist on Wednesday 
evening) ; December 7, 10; January 11, 14 (ERNEST ANSERMET, Conductor) 
‘ February 8,11; March 21, 24 (LEONARD Rose, Soloist on Saturday afternoon). 
Five concerts in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y. (Friday evenings) : Novem- 
ber 18; December 9; January 13 (ERNEST ANSERMET, Conductor) : February 
10; March 23 (LEONARD Rose, Soloist) . | iy 


Three concerts in Constitution Hall, Washington, D.C. (Thursday evenings); Nov- 


ember 17 (BERNARD ZIGHERA, Soloist) ; December 8; January 12 (ERNEST 

ANSERMET, Conductor) . | 
Concerts in other cities: Norfolk, October 10; Charlotte. October 11; Birmingham 
October 12; New Orleans, October 13; Shreveport, October 14; lackson, 
October 15; Atlanta, October 16: Chattanooga, October 18; Urbana Octo- 
ber 19; Lafayette, October 20; Fort Wayne, October 21; Detroit, Geanier 
22; Saginaw, October 23; Ann Arbor, October 24; Utica, October 25; North- 
ampton, November 14 (BERNARD ZIGHERA. Soloist) ; New Haven Natiaber 
15 (BERNARD ZIGHERA, Soloist) and March go; Storrs, Peckasber ¢: Newark 
January 10 (ERNEST ANSERMET, Conductor) ; Springfield, February 6; Rew 
pissin February 7; Philadelphia, February 9; New Brunswick, Marchi 22 
hace ig Rose, Soloist); Hartford, April 4 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Con- 


CARNEGIE HALL ; 


First New- York concert of the season. 
Conductor, Charles Munch; soloist, Bernard 
Zighera, harpist. - , 
ozar 


Masonic Funeral Music, K. 477 Zz 
(In Memory of Olin Downes, 1886-1955) 
‘Symphony No. 6 (first New York perform- 
ance) Milhaud 


Introduction and 

Orchestra 

Symphony No. 4 in F minor, / 
Tchaikovsky 


OW fortunate this City of 

| New York—the season is. 
but a few weeks old and we have 
heard the fourth great orchestra 
perform in Carnegie Hall! All 
that is needed under the circum- 
stances is a musical fare worthy 
of the capabilities of these su- 
perb organizations. That, I am 
afraid, is not always forthcom- 
ing, However, Mr. Munch and 
the Bostonians, who gave their 
first concert of the season, have 
a few aces up their sleeves. 
Wednesday night they gave us} 
an old favorite, but also some less: 
hackneyed works, among them 
a new spmyhony by Darius Mil- 
haud. 

The Sixth Symphony by this 
distinguished French composer| 
is the first of fifteen works com-| 
missioned for the celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of. 
the Boston Symphony. The com-. 
missioning of new works is a re- 
sponsible and enlightened prac- 
tice which does great credit to 
this fine orchestra. 
| Milhaud is one of the best 
‘known representatives of con- 
temporary French music, a com- 
‘poser with a dazzling technique, 
great flair for rhythmic finesse, 
‘for sophisticated and effective 
orchestration, and for piquant 
harmonic procedures. Seldom 
does he write anything that is 
not interesting or entertaining, 
but the attractive. exterior often 
exhibits wit and skill rather 
than profundity of aim and con- 


ception. 
* a + 


T am afraid that in this new 
symphony, too, Mr. Milhaud 
folded his heart away. His skill 
is there, cold, firm, convenient, 
a skill which could be pocketed 
for use like a bunchrof keys. 


By PAUL HENRY LANG==—=—= 


‘The rirst movement has a 
mosaic-like texture full of scin- 
tillating sonorities, but the 
composer is short of breath and 
there is too much stop and go. 
The second carries the super- 
scription ‘“Tumultueux” but 
fails to cause any excitement, 
while the third, sweet scented, 
betrays the eternal Massenet 
that slumbers in every French 
composer’s bosom. In the fourth 
movement the composer really, 
ran out of gas and things got a 
bit, trivial, but the piece is so 
short that he could coast to a 
safe ending. | 

“Quatre Morceaux pour Or-} 
chestre” would be the proper 
title for this work, it has nothing 
symphonic about it. Such a 
title would remove the sting 
from the adverse criticism the 


| “symphony” evokes. 


After Milhaud we heard the 
igrand master of French musical 
‘soufflé—Ravel. His “Introduc- 
tion and Allegro” for harp and 
small orchestra rises beautifully 
'to a feathery dome and you eat 
‘it before it has a chance to col- 
lapse. This is really the most 
isatisfying, distilled, and masterly 
boyy music imaginable. Mr. 
'Zighera played the solo part very 
nicely and blended his instru- 
‘ment’s caressing glissandos wit 
the melting 9th chords of the 
orchestra. 
| Mr. Munch gave both French 
‘works a wonderfully airy per-. 





OUT OF TOWN CONCERTS 


CONCERTS OUTSIDE BOSTON ; 
ON | By PAUL HENRY LANG——= 

Six concerts in sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge (Tuesday | CARNEGIE HALL —— —— 

evenings) : November 22 (BERNARD ZIGHERA, Soloist) ; December 27 (ARTHUR Ode ee concert of the Be manger The first movement has a 
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| December 7, 10; January 11, 14 (ERNEST ANSERMET, 
: February 8,11; March 21, 24 (LEONARD ROSE 
Five concerts in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn 


Conductor) ; 
Soloist on Saturday afternoon). 
ber 18; December 9; January 19 (F | N.Y. (Friday evenings): Novem- 
Q; january 13 (ERNEST ANSERMET., 
x 10; March 22 (LEONARD Rosr. Soloist) . 
[hree concerts in Constitution Hall, Washington, D.C. ( 
ember 17 (BERNARD ZIGHERA. 
\NSERMET, Conductor) . 


Concerts j mat | 
| S in other cities: folk | | 
er cities: Norfolk, October 10; Charlotte. Octobe} 11; Birmingham 


13; Shreveport, October 14; Jackson 
oe | Chattanooga, October 18: Urbana. Octo- 
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Conductor) ; February 


Thursday evenings); Nov- 
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October 12; New Orleans, Octobe) 
October 15; Atlanta, October 16: 
ber 
21; Detroit, October 
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Tchaikovsky 


OW fortunate this City of 

| New York—the season is 
but a few weeks old and we have 
heard the fourth great orchestra 
perform in Carnegie Hall! All 
that is needed under the circum- 
stances is a musical fare worthy 
of the capabilities of these su- 
perb organizations. That, I am 
afraid, is not always forthcom- 
ing, However, Mr. Munch and 
the Bostonians, who gave their 
first concert of the season, have 
a few aces up their sleeves. 


Wednesday night they gave us! 
an old favorite, but also some less 


hackneyed works, among them 


a new spmyhony by Darius Mil-| 


haud., 
The Sixth Symphony by this 
distinguished French composer 


is the first of fifteen works com-), | 


missioned for the celebration of 
the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Boston Symphony. The com- 
missioning of new works is a re- 


sponsible and enlightened prac- | 
‘tice which does great credit to 
| this fine orchestra. 


Milhaud is one of the best 


‘known representatives of con- 


‘temporary French music, a com- 
‘poser with a dazzling technique, 
igreat flair for rhythmic finesse, 
for sophisticated and effective 
orchestration, and for piquant 
harmonic procedures, Seldom 
‘does he write anything that is 
‘not interesting or entertaining, 
but the attractive, exterior often 
exhibits wit and skill rather 
than profundity of aim and con- 


ception. 
* . * 


TI am afraid that in this new 
symphony, too, Mr. Milhaud 
folded his heart away. His skill 
is there, cold, firm, convenient, 
a skill which could be pocketed 
for use like a bunchof keys. 


scription ‘“Tumultueux” but 
fails to cause any excitement, 
while the third, sweet scented, 


betrays the eternal Massenet 


that slumbers in every French| 
composer’s bosom. In the fourth, 
movement the composer really, 
ran out of gas and things got a 
bit trivial, but the piece is so 
short that he could coast to a 
safe ending. 

“Quatre Morceaux pour Or- 
chestre” would be the proper 
title for this work, it has nothing 
symphonic about it. Such a 
title would remove the sting 
from the adverse criticism the 
“svmphony” evokes. 

After Milhaud we heard the 
‘grand master of French musical 
souffle—Ravel. His “Introduc- 
|tion and Allegro” for harp ana 
‘small orchestra rises beautifully 
to a feathery dome and you eal 
it before it has a chance to col- 
lapse. This is really the most 
satisfying, distilled, and masterly 
salon music imaginable. Mr. 
Zighera played the solo part very 
‘nicely and blended his instru- 
iment’s caressing glissandos witl 
ithe melting 9th chords of the 
orchestra. 
| Mr. Munch gave both French 
‘works a wonderfully airy per- 
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itt New York 
Wednesday night. 


arius Milnaud, whose 
Symphony No. 6 was given 


premiere 


| 


formance and _ the orchestra 
played with him and for him 
like a_ well-rehearsed string 


quartet. vn they. / | ~ E94" 


Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Sym- 
phony is affectionately known 
by some of us as the “Angle- 
worm Symphony,” because of 
the dangling and squirming | 
chromatic ornaments played by 
the woodwinds in the first move- 
ment. This is one of the few 
works for which Tchaikovsky, 
in a letter to his benefactress, 
Mme. von Meck, provided a pro- 
gram. But the accentuated mel- 
ancholy of the work does not 
square with its musical values: 
the listener misses the logic of 
procedure that makes a sym- 
phony. 


The Slavic themes are nice. | 


the orchestral treatment mas- 
terly, but the powerful and fate- 
ful opening is not sustained, and 
the thematic continuity is loose. 
Even so, there are many engag- 
ing segments, notably the 
scherzo, until the last move- 
nent arrives, when all hell 
ibreaks loose, the composer 
‘thrashing wildly with a flail in 
each hand. 

The performance was thor- 
oughly enjoyable and Mr. Munch 
did not minimize the brutality 
that is so conspicuous in some 
portions of this work. Still, I 
suspect that .this is not exactly 
his dish: it calls for a conductor 
who can wallow in Sarmatian 
bedlam, and Mr. Munch is too 
artistocratic for that. 

The concert opened with 
Mozart’s profoundly moving 
‘Masonic Funeral Music,” played 
in memory of Olin Downes, dis- 
tinguished music critic of “The 
New York Times.” 
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Bostonians, With Ansermet, 


In Carnegie Hall Concert 


By Francis D. Perkins 


Ernest Ansermet was the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra’s guest 
conductor Wednesday for its 
third evening concert of the sea- 
son in Carnegie Hall. The dis- 
tinguished Swiss musician, tak- 
ing presumable note of the 
Mozart bicentennial, began his 
program with that genius’ last 
symphony, known as the “Jupi- 
ter’; Bela Bartok’s “Music for 
Strings, Percusion and Celesta,” 
the other principal item in the 
list, followed Debussy’s ““Nuages”’ 
and “Fetes,” and Ravel’s 
“Bolero” served as the finale. 

Mr. Ansermet and the Boston 
‘Symphony are already well ac- 
quainted, and the concert ex- 
‘hibited the conductor’s tech- 
nical eminence, musical author- 
ity and definite interpretative 
ideas and the orchestra’s re- 


sponsiveness to them. The per-. 


formance of the Bartok work 
lwas particularly notable for the 
ithorough disclosure of its sub- 
istance and structure, and also 
‘its emotional span. This was its 


fifteenth New York verformance| 


in nineteen years and its eley- 
enth in this decade; the record 
and its reception last night im- 
plies that it is becoming almost 
popular. 

One interesting point in a 
rehearing is how the first move- 
ment ceases to seem baffling: 
its structure is fascinating ‘as 
well as complex; the spreading 
cloud of string tone has ex- 
pressive atmosphere as well as! 
ingenuity. The orchestra realized 
this, and also the contrasted 
moods of the other sections, 
with notable spirit for the en- 
livening finale. 

The Mozart symphony had a 
generally robust and straight-| 
forward performance; the an- 
dante was played with due 
jimaginative lyricism in what, as 
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a whole, Was an animated and 
well executed, but not particu- 
larly memorable interpretation. | 


‘“Nuages” fared admirably, 
both in evocation of atmosphere 
and quality and proportion of 
tone. “Fetes” pursued its course 
with a slightly rigid brilliance. 
Mr. Ansermet opened what 
promised to be a laudable per- 
formance of the “Bolero” with an 
unhurried but still not too 
diliberate pace. | 
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Ansermet and Bartok 


OZART’S “Jupiter” Sym- 

phony opened the Boston 
Symphony’s program Wednes- 
day in» Carnegie Hall, and 
Ravel’s “Bolero” ended it, but 
the main interest of the con- 
cert lay elsewhere, Ernest An- 
sermet conducted a perform- 
ance of Bela Bartok’s “Music 
for Strings, Percussion and 
Celesta” that had at least one 
listener breathing a little 
harder at its conclusion. 

The Bart6k scoré is ac- 
knowledged as a masterpiece, 
but it has received precious 
few hearings in this city. Can 
it be that most conductors 
Would as soon grapple with it 
as come to blows with Rocky 
Marciano? The music is 
frightfully complicated. Virtu- 
ally every other measure 
brings a new metrical pattern. 


The balances are next to im-_ 


possible to maintain, Strings 
are asked to play in awkward 
figurations. Novel sounds, like 
tympani glissandos, abound. 

oe 

In short, unless you are a 
conductor with a built-in met- 
ronome and a clear beat, you 
Stay away from this score. 
And if you do not have a vir- 
tuoso orchestra you never even 
look at it. 

Mr, Ansermet obviously does 
have a built-in metronome, and 
in the Boston Symphony he 
has a collection of virtuosos at 
his disposal. The result was a 
brilliant, memorable interpre- 


ee CE LC tt ttt 


tation of one of the really sig- 
nificant scores of the century. 
At first hearing the music may 
sound overdissonant and much 
too complicated, but in reality 
it is governed by strict musi- 
cal logic, It is music of power, 
of uncompromising rectitude 
and of sheer inventiveness. 
Not only did Mr. Ansermet 
conduct it; he also interpreted 
it. He carefully shaped the 
phrases of the music, saw to it 
that the instrumental color 
was maintained and adhered 
to the underlying metrical 
pulse. In the: frisky, Hun- 
garian-saturated last move- 
ment, his accuracy and feeling 
for the music left the listener 
re a 


It is worth noting that no- 
body left the hall. Barték 
sometimes has conservative 
members of the audience seek- 
ing the nearest bus, 

Mr. <Ansermet was also 
completely at home with the 
first two of the Debussy 
Nocturnes. He omitted the 
third of the set, which de- 
mands a chorus. Here the 
orchestra was velvet and 
atmospheric, Of the opening 


“Jupiter” there is less to say. | 
The conductor gave a rather | 


perfunctory reading that was 


not too clear in detail. But for | 
the mastery displayed. in the | 
Debussy and Bart6k works he | 


can be forgiven anything. 


Ho. 8. | 
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| Bos}pn 3.yaphony Gives 


 Coficert at 


By Jay S. Harrison 


Concert weansegey night. Conductor: 

Charles Munch. 
ty as No. 2 Beethoven 
Leonore’’ Overture Payee aes 
Copland 


“Don Juan’ 


The late Italian philosopher 
Benedetto Croce once attempted 
to define John Milton’s great- 
ness by crediting it to his “Mil- 
'tonic intuitions.” And, in para- 
phrase, much the same could 
ibe said of Aaron Copland—his 
“Coplandic intuitions” are the 
root of his genius. With a com- 
bination of clinical accuracy 
land mysterious second-sight, he 
‘knows exactly what will work 
‘and he knows precisely what 
iwon’t. Mr. Copland’s Symphonic 
‘Ode, 1955, a revision of an 
‘earlier work, received its New 
York premiere Wednesday night 
at the hands of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Charles 
Munch’s direction. It works. 


The Symphonic Ode is the 
composition of a big man—no 
thinker of small thoughts could 
leven have dreamed of it. No- 
where is it a pretty piece, nor 
‘delicate, nor perfumed. It is a 
‘huge, clamorous, assertive tone 
poem without a plot. It is re- 
‘lentless, dramatic, proclamative. 
Its rages are heroic rages, its 
ideas grand and virile. The Ode 
is a swashbuckling essay in sym- 
phonic development everywhere 
braced by a remarkable expres- 
sive inner intensity. 

Not, however, that the piece is 
all thunder. Indeed, its slower, 
less vigorous moments have 
about them a plaintive, almost 
melancholy cast. They are wist- 
ful, nostalgic in the familiar 
Copland manner; and that, in- 
cidentally, brings up a point. 

The original Ode was com- 
posed in celebration of the Bos- 
iton Symphony’s fiftieth birth- 


arnegie Hall 


parently represents an amalgam 


of Copland old and new. If for 
no other reasons, it warrants 
close study by musicians. 


, But there are, in fact, other) 
reasons. The form of the Ode! 


thus Copland is able to travel) 
from section to section without | 
so much as a leak in his con- 
tinuity. Climaxes, therefore, | 
Since they are built cumulative- 
ly, are natural and unforced,) 
and the more docile episodes do 
not, in essence, slow the pace of 
the work. Indeed, the Ode is so 
neatly made that even its high 
dissonant content, wild synco- 
pations and massive torrents of| 
sound should not keep it from'| 
becoming a sturdy repertory’ 
item. Copland’s Symphonic Ode| 
is not designed for the library’ 
Shelf; it is tailored for the| 
listening ear. 

But the program’s glories were| 
not confined only to the debut) 
plece, Mr. Munch’s reading of 
the Leonore Overture No. 2 was| 
ship-shape, a wonder of phras- 
ing and rich sonority. For the 
life of me, however, I cannot see! 
why it is ever played since its 
successor, the Leonore No, 3, is| 


infinitely greater. | 


Musicolgists, it is true, may! 
enjoy comparing the two and} 
pointing to the advances of one 
over the other, but as it is a’ 
commonplace that No. 3—ar-| 
tistically and in every way—dis-| 
places No. 2, there seems little 
sense in burdening audiences 
with the work. Still, if it must 
be played, Mr. Munch is the 
man to do it. 


Mr. Munch’s performance of 
Sibelius’ Seventh was clean, 
straightforward and utterly, 
without those mannerisms of 
emphasis and dynamic that 
most conductors take to be the 
secret of successful Sibelius 


fe ve oore f 
day: resent work is dedi-|*enditions. The joy of the work, | 
eared 3 the orchestra’s seven-|Perhaps, was not so exuberant | 
ty-fifth anniversary. How much]a@s 1t might have been, nor was | 
of the original remains I am/jits sorrow quite so profound, | 
unable to say, but unless the|but the symphony surged with 
alterations have been major thejall oz the majesty that is its || 
Ode is eerily prophetic. due. : 

All of the thumbprints of the And—need it be remarked?— 
latter Copland are much in evi- Debussy s “Afternoon of aj 
dence, and the scorings crackles|Faun” was a miracle of rainbow} 
with those devices which thejtints and delicious shadings. It} 
composer has favored for some|Was a gossamer web Mr. Munch 
twent¥-five years. At any rate,|spul—one imagines with the 
in its 1955 version, the work ap-assistance of his personal elves. 
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WORKS PERFORMED Al THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 
DURING THE SEASON 1955-1956 


OE — 


“Christmas Oratorio” 
IX December 22-23 
XX March 29, 3} 
and Celesta (ERNEST 
XI January 6-7 
cration of the House,” Op. 
124 I September g0-October } 
Overture to “Fidelio” IV November 4-5 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 (HeE1FErz, Soloist) 
VI November 25-26 


Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93 (ARTHUR FIEDLER, 
Conductor) VIII December 16-17 
Overture, ‘“Leonore, ” No. 2 XII January 20-21 
Piano Concerto No. 4, inG major, Op. 58 (EUGENE IsTOMIN, 
Soloist) XVII March 2-3 
Overture to “Coriolan,” Op. 62 XIX March 16-17 
‘nD minor, with final chorus on Schiller’s 
XXIV April 27-25 
Orchestra (ERNEST AN- 
X December 30-31 


BacH: Sinfonia and Chorale from the 
The Passion According to St. John 
Music for Strings, Percussion 
ANSERMET, Conductor) 

BEETHOVEN: Overture, “The Conse 


BARTOK: 


Symphony No. 9, 
Ode to Joy, Op. 125 


BERG: Lyric Suite, Arranged for String 
sERMET, Conductor) 


BerLIOz: Overture, “The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9 
VII December 2-3 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 
I September g0—October } 
Tragic Overture, Op. 81 VI November 25-26 
Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op. 15 (RUDOLF SERKIN, 
Soloist) XII January 20-2! 
Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 XIV February 3-4 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (PIERRE MONTEUX, 
Conductor; DAvip ABEL, Soloist) XV February 17-1 


lin and Violoncello, Op. 102 
MayEs, Soloists) 


XXII April 13-14 
XIV February 3-4 


Concerto in A minor for Vio 
(ZINO FRANCESCATTI and SAMUEL 


CopLaNnp: Symphonic Ode 


Creston: Symphony No. 2, Op. 35 (PIERRE MONTEUX, Con: 
ductor) XVI February 24-25 


DAniELs: A Psalm of Praise, for Mixed Chorus 


XXIV April 27-28 


Depussy: Three Nocturnes (ERNEST ANSERMET, Conductor) 


X December 30-3! 


“Prélude a l’Aprés-midi d'un Faune” (Eclogue by Stéphane 
Mallarmé) XII January 20-21 


Music for * Mi al 
pc A a age Pb de Saint Sébastien,’ with Chorus 
: s (Mystery Play by Gabriele d’Annunzio) 
XIII fan ¢ 
eer | ; | January 27-28 
RAK: paconya ln for Violoncello, in B minor, O 10 
: (LEONARD ROsE, Soloist) XIX March 16 *: 
ALLA: ances fr ; 
oe from the Ballet “El Sombrero de Tres 
. XIX March 
li | se arch 16-17 
. em 8 Chorus and Orchestra, with Soprano and 
, n . 7 
PRINS: e olo, Op. 48 XVIII March g-10 
: symphony in D minor (ERNEsT ANSERMET, Conductor) 
na Oe | XI January 6-7 
D: Festival Overture (PIERRE MONTEUx, Conductor) ie 
XV Februar 
F'RESCOBALDI: ‘Toccati : | a ee 
— | : occata, Freely transcribed for orchestra by Hans 
ndler (ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor) ee 
VIII December 
ia | a : ecember 16-17 
— re ssa The Faithful Shepherd” (Ar- 
i anged by Sir Thomas Beecham) XXIII April go-21 
A ° + ' ip f per 
NSON: Elegy in Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, Op. 44 
| XII Januar ‘2 
mele ae | 20-21 
HAYDN: Symphony in B-flat, No. 102 I Septe a 
) ember 30— 
Symphony in G major, N aaa 
ef major, No. 94, “Surprise” (PIERRE Mon- 
us SUX, Conductor) XVI February 24-2 
ONEGGER: Symphony No. 4, “Deliciae Basilienses”’ . 
} IV Novemb 
‘ ] er 4— 
erode First Movement Vil Beau t : 
“Che ge 3 No. 3, “Liturgique”’ XXIII April ieias 
nt de joie” ipl 
} XXIII Apri 
. : . Ve ril 20-21 
INDy: Symphonic Variations, “Istar,’”’ Op. 42 Pi M 
i TEUX, Conductor) XV “Februa or 
eHATCHAT ve mmr Ae 
waehag hy Concerto for Violin and Orchestra ye 
URGIN, Conductor; RUTH PossELT, Soloist) ‘2 
| III October 
RE kal pets bie ctober 28—2¢ 
Ly: Dances of Galanta (ARTHUR FIEDLER, bilianae’ 
VIII De b 
ean i | cember 16-17 
[AHLER: en in D major, No. 1 (RICHARD Burcin, Co 
ductor | apa 
ea ae ) ht | III October 28-29 
NU: “Fantaisies symphoniques” (Symphony No 6 
me IX March 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian” A = 
, c c 9 . O 
VII Dece can 
. y* . mbe fi 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in E minor shy : 
(MiscHA ELMAN, Soloist) XIII January ee 
, } or... 
MILHAup: Symphony No. 6 II Oct ; “fie 
_ : 7 . hots i He 
Moevs: Fourteen Variations for Orchestra (LEO gol, 
STEIN, Conductor) XXI Ap yet 
rul 6-4 





Mozart: Symphony in G minor, K. 550 Il ~ October 7-8 
“Fine kleine Nachtmusik,” Serenade for String Orchestra, 
K. 525 (RICHARD BurGIN, Conductor) 
II] October 28-29 
Masonic Funeral Music, K. 477 V November 11-12 
Sinfonia Concertante, for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Bas- 
soon, K. 297 V November 11-12 
Symphony in D major, “Haffner,” No. 35, K. 385 
IX December 22-24% 
Symphony in G major, “Jupiter,” K. 551 (ERNEST ANSER 
MET, Conductor) X December 30-31 
Adagio and Fugue for String Orchestra, K. 546 
XIV February 3-4 
Serenade in B-flat major for 13 Wind Instruments, K. 361 
XIV February 3-4 
“Regina coeli,’’ for Chorus, Soprano Solo, and Orchestra, 
K. 108 (G. W. WoopworRTH, Conductor) 
XVIII March g-10 
‘“Ave, verum corpus, » Motet for Chorus and String Orches- 
tra, K. 618 (G. W. WoopworTH, Conductor) 
XVIII March 9-10 
‘“Vesperae de dominica,” for Chorus and Orchestra, with 
Soprano, Alto, Lenor, and Bass Solo, K. 321 (G. W. 
WoopwortH, Conductor) XVIII March 9-10 
Symphony in A major, K. 201 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN, Con- 
ductor) XXI April 6-7 
Piano Concerto in D major, K. 451 (RUDOLF FIRKUSNY, So- 
loist) XXIII April 20-21 
PETRASSI: Fifth Concerto for Orchestra VII December 2-3 
Piston: Symphony No. 6 VI November 25-26 
PROKOFIEFF: Symphony No. 5, Op. 100 (LEONARD BERNSTEIN, 
Conductor) XXI April 6-7 
Violin Concerto No. 2, in G minor, Op. 63 (ZINO FRAN- 
CESCATTI, Soloist) XXII April 13-14 
RACHMANINOFF: Rhapsody on a ‘Theme of Paganini, for Piano 
and Orchestra, Op. 43 (ARTHUR FIEDLER, Conductor; 
Apo Cicco.in, Soloist) VIII December 16-17 
RAVEL: Introduction and Allegro for Harp and Orchestra (BER- 
NARD ZIGHERA, Soloist) II October 7-8 
Rapsodie Espagnole Il October 7-8 
Bolero (ERNEST ANSERMET, Conductor) 
X December 30-31 
Respicut: “Ancient Dances and Airs for the Lute,” Suite No. 1 
VII December 2-3 
ScHuBERT: Symphony in C major, No. 7 (PIERRE MONTEUX, 
Conductor) XVI February 24-25 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2, in C major, Op. 61 
V November 11-12 


SipELIUs: Symphony No. 7; in One Movement, Op. 105 

IX December 22-23 
Concerto for Violin and Orchestra, in D minor, Op. 47 
(RICHARD bURGIN, Soloist) IX December 22-23 
Srrauss: “Don Juan,” Tone Poem (after Nikolaus Lenau) , 
Op. 20 I September 30-October 1 
Suite from “Der Rosenkavalier” (PIERRE MONTEUX, Con- 
ductor) XV February 17-18 
STRAVINSKY: Symphonies for Wind Instruments (ERNEST AN- 
sERMET, Conductor) XI January 0-7 
Capriccio, for Piano and Orchestra (LEONARD BERNSTEIN, 

Conductor; JesUs MARIA SANROMA, Soloist) 
XXI April 6-7 

Tcuarkovsky: Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 
IV November 4-5 
“Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia XVII March 2-3 
“Francesca da Rimini,” Orchestral Fantasia after Dante, 
Op. 32 XXII April 13-14 
ViLLA-Losos: Symphony No. 11 XVII March 2-3 





WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE 


BERG 
CoPpLAND 
DANIELS 
FREED 
FRESCOBALDI 


HANSON 


HONEGGER 
KHATCHATURIAN 
KoOpALY 
MILHAUD 
MOEVS 


MOZART 


PETRASSI 
PISTON 
STRAVINSKY 
VILLA-LOBOos 


FRIDAY-SATURDAY SERIES 


Lyric Suite (Arranged for String Orchestra) 
*Symphonic Ode (Revised) 

A Psalm of Praise, for Mixed Chorus 
Festival Overture 


Toccata (Freely transcribed for orchestra by 
Hans Kindler) 


*Elegy in Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, 
Op. 44 

“Chant de Joie” 

Concerto for Violin and Orchestra 

Dances of Galanta 

*Symphony No. 6 

Fourteen Variations for Orchestra 


Sinfonia Concertante, for Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn and Bassoon, K. 297b 

“Regina coeli,” for Chorus, Soprano Solo, and 
Orchestra, K. 108 

“Ave, verum corpus,” Motet for Chorus and 
String Orchestra, K. 618 

“Vesperae de dominica,” for Chorus and Or- 


chestra, with Soprano, Alto, Tenor, and 
Bass Solo, K. 321 


Piano Concerto in D major, K. 45 
*Fifth Concerto for Orchestra 
*Symphony No. 6 

Symphonies for Wind Instruments 
*Symphony No. 11 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 


*ABEL, DAvip (Brahms: Violin Concerto in D — Feb- 
ruary 17-18. Sketch 

BurGIN, RICHARD (Sibelius: Concerto for V ‘olin and Orchestr a). 
December 22-23 

Cicco.uiniI, ALDO (Rachmaninoff: Rhapsody on a ‘Theme of Pa- 


ganini, for Piano and Orchestra). December 16-17 
Sketch 


ELMAN, MISCHA (Mendelssohn: Conces to for V lolin and Orches 
tra). January 27-28. Sketch ; 

FIRKUSNY, RupoLF (Mozart: Piano Concerto in D major, K. 
51). April 20-21. Sketch | | 

FRANCESCATTI, ZINO (Prokofieff: Violin Concerto No. 2; Brahms: 
Concerto in A minor for Violin and Violoncello). 
April 139-14. Sketch . . 

HerIrFETZ, JASCHA (Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D sch 
November 25-26. Sketch 

*ISTOMIN, EUGENE (Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. we Mareh 
2-3. Sketch 


* First performance; commissioned for the 75th anniversary of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra. 


Mayes, SAMUEL (Brahms: Concerto in A minor for Violin and 
Violoncello). April 13-14. Sketch ; 

PossELt, RutH (Khatchaturian: Concerto for Violin and Or- 
chestra) . October 28-29. Sketch . 7 . 

+Rosr, Leonarp (Dvorak: Concerto for Vicloncello. March 
16-17. Sketch ) 

SANROMA, JEsUs Maria (Stravinsky: Capriccio, for Piano sad 
Orchestra) . April 6-7. Sketch 

SERKIN, Rupotr (Brahms: Piano Concerto No. i et 20— 
21. Sketch 


ZIGHERA, BERNARD (Ravel: Introduction and Allegro for Harp 
and Orchestra) . October 7-8. Sketch . 
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ARTISTS WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


HARVARD GLEE CLuB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY, 
G. WALLACE WoopwortH, Conductor (Mozart: 
Regina coeli, Ave, verum corpus, Vesperae de 
dominica; Fauré: Requiem; Bach: The Passion 
According to St. John; Beethoven: Symphony No. 
g; Daniels: A Psalm of Praise) 

New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA COOKE 
pE VaRON, Conductor (Debussy: Nocturne, 
Sirenes; Music for Le Martyre de Saint Sebastien) 


Choruses: 


Sopranos: ApELE Appison (Mozart: Regina coeli, Vesperae de 


dominica; Fauré: Requiem; Bach: The Passion 
According to St. John; Beethoven: Symphony No. 
9) 
PHYLLIs CurTIN (Debussy: Music for Le Martyre de 
Saint Sebastien) 
Contraltos: Eunice AvBerts (Beethoven: Symphony No. 9) 
Betty ALLEN (Bach: The Passion According to St. 
John) 
CATHERINE Akos (Debussy: Music for Le Martyre de 
Saint Sebastien) 
*ELEANOR Davis (Mozart: Vesperae de dominica) 
FLORENCE KopLerr (Debussy: Music for Le Martyre de 
Saint Sebastien) 
Tenors: *RicHARD GiILLEY (Mozart: Vesperae de dominica) 
Davip Lioyp (Bach: The Passion According to St. 
John; Beethoven: Symphony No. 9) 
Basses: Donatp GRAMM (Mozart: Vesperae de dominica; 
Fauré: Requiem) 
*James Joyce (Bach: The Passion According to St. 


John) 


+First appearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra in Boston. 


Mac Morcan (Bach: The Passion According to St. 
John; Beethoven: Symphony No. Q) 
Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG 
Clarinet: GINO CIOFFI 
Horn: JAMES STAGLIANO 
Bassoon: SHERMAN WALT 


(Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante 
for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn 


and Bassoon, K. 297b) 


Harpsichord: DANIEL PINKHAM 
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‘recently awarded to the Boston 
\‘Symphony Orchestra and_ its 
conductor, Charles Munch, was 
| presented by the French Ambas- 
sador M. Couve de Murville for 
its RCA Victor recording of 
Berlioz’ “Romeo and_ Juliet.” 
The award, voted by the Aca- 
demie du Disc Francaise, was 
signed by the Premier of France, 
Edgar Faure, and the French 
composer, Arthur Honegger, 


president of the Academie. 


Richard Furbush, president of the State 
Senate, presented citations in honor of the Bos- 


retinitis 


Charles Munch, conductor of the Boston Sym-_ 
phony, and Arthur Fiedler, conductor of the 


ton Symphony Orchestra’s 75th anniversary to Boston ,Pops, at he prate House yesterday. 
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MEETING OF THE FRIENDS is | 

annual meeting of the Friends of the Boston Sympneny = ore od : Bis we 
held in Symphony Hall on April 18, 1956. Mr. Henry B. eos mE = 
Friends and introduced the Chairman, Dr. Palfrey Perkins. Charles Mu 
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Friends Give $151,275 honor of his goth birthday. Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music was 
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At the annual meeting of the 

Friends of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra in Symphony Hall yes- 
terday—the largest to date—both 
progress and continuing problems 
relating to the financial require- 
ments of the orchestra were pre- 
sented by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
*hairman of the Friends, and by 
Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
orchestra’s board of trustees. 
- The total number of Friends for 
this season was given by Dr. Per- 
kins as just under 4000, of which 
324 were new members. This in- 
cluded businesses and industries. 
Donors ranged in age from 11 
to 90. Their. combined contribu- 
‘tions to the support of the orches- 
tra amounted to $151,275. 


It was pointed out that a turn 
for the better in enlisting the 
support of business and industry 
had been achieved through the 
efforts of Carlos\ Pinfield. He, it 
was explained, after retiring as 
a violinist in the orchestra for 
43 years, had volunteered to help 
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raise money, and had been of 
great help by his “energy, tact, 


and persistence.” Introduced to 
he meeting by Cabot, he Was 
pplauded enthusiastically. 

It remained a fact, however, 
Cabot said, that “all in all our 
financial situation is very serious, 
and we want to increase the num- 
ber of Friends, and we may be 
calling on many of you to help 
us do this. We believe that this 
community will not be willing to 
let this great orchestra fail for 
lack of support.” ; 

Referring to forthcoming com 
mitments of the orchestra, Cabot 
said: S~ CP ~ 

“The remainder of this 75th sea- 
son is a busy one. After the Pops, 
the Esplanade and the Berkshire 
season our orchestra embarks on 
the European tour. With generous 
but not entire financing by the 
United States Government, 
through the President’s Fund, they. 
will give concerts in Ireland, Scot- 
land, Norway, Sweden, Finland, 
Denmark, West Germany, Austria, 


lwe hope Italy, Switzerland, France 


and England. Now such a tour 
has many advantages both for the 
orchestra, Boston and the United 
States. As ambassadors of good 
will our orchestra can’t be sur- 
passed—but the whole thing is 
very expensive. I want to assure 
you that no part of this expense 
comes out of Boston Symphony 
Orehestra funds. This trip will ‘be 
wholly financed by funds given 
for this trip and designated for 
this trip only.” | 
Following the addresses, Charles 
Munch conducted the full orches- 
tra in Mozart’s “Haffner” Sym- 
phony, and dances from “The 
Three Cornered Hat,” by de Falla. 
The Friends and members of the 
orchestra were thce1 guests at tea 
in the Symphony Fall Art Gallery, 


RICHARD BurGIn (Associate Conductor) : October 28-29 

ARTHUR FIEDLER: December 16-17. Sketch . ane 

ERNEST ANSERMET: December 30-31: January 6—7. Sketch . 

PIERRE MONTEvUx: February 17—18; 24-25. Sketch 

ViILLA-Logsos: Conducted his Symphony No. 11, March 2-2. 

G. WALLACE Woopwortn: Conducted Mozart’s “Regina coeli,” 
“Ave, verum corpus,’ and “Vesperae de dominica,” 


March g-10. 


LEONARD BERNSTEIN: April 6-7. Sketch 


Modern Beginning 
To the Editor of The ¢ierald: 


Mr. W. H,. Chamberlain com- 
plains that the practice of 
“sandwiching” modernist mu- 
sic “between two protective | 
flankers of the classical school” - 
has been standard procedure 
at the concerts of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Mr. 
Chamberlain believes that “his- 
torically and aesthetically mod-_| 
ernist compositions would seem - 
to belong at the énd of a con- 
cert program.” 

If the modernist opus were 
to be placed at the end, Mr. 
Chamberlain would be well in 

. the vanguard of the noticeable 
audience exodus which he 
feared would occur before the 
last number. /?+44- /~ 3 

Now I have a plan to avoid 
such an exodus. 

Let. u. consider the audi- . 
ence influx which invariably 
saunters through the doors at — 


the conciusion of the first 
number, while Mr. Munch, who 
has made his perilous sprint 
from off-stage to the podium, 
grimly waits for the percus- 
sion of the seats to cease, 
I say let us have the stimu- 
lation of presenting the Jun- 
lor Leaguers among composers 
first with all their spastic 
rhythms and tonal smudges as 
a scrt of musical prelude to 
the main course. No one need 
be there except the critics, a 
few students and wives of the 
instrumentalists, the musically 
erudite or pedantic and, in 
case he has not already died of 
‘malnutrition, the composer. 
_ At their conclusion, there 
woula be a pause. Mr. Munch 
‘would exit and the influx of 
real music lovers and other 
late comers would have ample 
‘time to fill sedately its ac- 
custemed space. ... 
DONALD RICHMOND, 
Norwell, 
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for Violin and Orchestra were played at the gth pair of concerts in 
honor of his goth birthday. Mozart’s Masonic Funeral Music was 
played at the 5th pair of concerts in memory of Olin Downes. 
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Symphony’s Commissions: Six Out of Fifteen 


A review of the programs of the recently concluded season 
of the Boston Symphony orchestra reveals what a good many of 
us have suspected all along: they have been less interesting than 
they have been in many years, There have been, of course, many 
notable moments and only one program as a whole may be viewed 
as largely unfortunate, but it has been a year of repeats, of thrice 
familiar classics, of routine programming and of unfulfilled com- 
missions. The 75th season, brilliant though it was orchestrally— 
and I think the orchestrt was never in a better estate than it 
was this year—was not a memorable one musically. 
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The failure of so many of the ‘as tor tne wiuer music pro- 
commissioned works to appear grammed, there was little real 
is rather melancholy commen- ‘yovelty though we did hear 


NEWS OF MUSIC 
Special Symphony Concert 


By JOHN wm. RILEY £4/sdy W/4 aA 
The 75th anniversary season of;play a Tchaikovsky é¢ymplony— 


‘Two years later Paur introduced 
week with the final regular pro- the «Pathetique,” which divided 
grams in Symphony Hall this aft- the critics. One declared that it 


ernoon and tomorrow night, and a oan oareee orig but of the | 
special concert on Sundé ‘ening Morbid melancholy of a dying) 
8:30. This 1 e ig ad epee century.” Another took the op-. 

OV, a ae concert, onrering posite view, saying that “it would | 
two symphonies—the Seventh of long remain in favor.” It is now 
Beethoven and the “Pathetique’ one Of the most frequently per- | 
of Tchaikovsky—has special sig- ormed symphonies in the Boston | 


nificance, both musically and 
otherwise. For the proceeds will 


£0 to help pay the costs of the 
orchestra’s tour of Europe this 
Summer. 

The Sunday night concert should 


be a cheery note for hundreds of 
Boston music lovers who have 
been unable to break through the 


blockage of the orchestra's sold-| 


‘out-by-subscription situation. As 
perhaps is generally known. the 
soston Symphony’s concerts for 
many years have been sold out 


‘each Fall before the season’s open- 


ing. 
Appropriately for this anniver- 


orchestra’s large repertory. 


eee 


A program of Polish piano 


music, including apiece. by 
Paderewski probably never be- 
fore performed in America, will 
be presented in the New England 
Conservatory’s Recital Hall to- 


‘night by Halina Zythieweicz. The 


Paderewski piece is Variation and 
Fugue in A minor, Op. 11. 


Tenor Roland Haves will give a 
concert in the All Saints Lutheran 
Church, 85 West Newton st., Sun- 
day evening. Reginald Boardman 
will be the piano accompanist in| 
songs of Haydn, Bach, Schubert, 


Pod 


as well as a group of Afro-Ameri-| 
sary, the two symphonies and |°92 religious songs. | 
their composers are part of the) . | 
orchestra’s history. In the infancy|_ Samuel Mayes, solo cellist of the’ 
of the orchestra—in the first sea-|Boston Symphony, and Leo Lit- 
son of its first conductor, Georg|Win, Boston Pops pianist, will give 
Henschel, in 1881-82—it cut its concert in the Women's City 
teeth on Beethoven’s nine sym- Club tonight at 8:15. The program 
phonies. It closed its 19 years’ stay Includes Beethoven’s A major 
in Music Hall with his Ninth Sym- Sonata, works of Haydn, Chopin 
phony. Moving to Symphony Hall and Debussy, 
in 1900, it played his “Missa So-: oa 
Jemnis” on the inaugural program.’ Two outstanding concerts are 
And high on the golden frame of scheduled next week at the 
the proscenium of Symphony Hall, New England Conservatory. On 
the name of but one composer is Wednesday evening, the Conserva- 
molded—Beethoven. tory Chorus and Orchestra com- 
The music of Tchaikovsky has bine under Richard Burgin’s direc- 
had a curious history in the an-|tion in Schubert’s Mass in E-flat 
nals of the Boston Symphony. In- major. Lorna Cooke DeVaron will 
troduced at a Symphony concert conduct part of the program. 
in. 1883, his “Slavic March” was/which includes a capella religious 
denounced by a Boston critic who works of Schutz and Byrd. On 
said that the piece must be the Thursday evening Roger Voisin 
result of the composer's winning;will conduct the various forces of 
@ bet “that he could write the'the Conservatory in Stravinsky's 
most absolutely hideous thing|“L’Histoire du Soldat.” A chamber 
that had ever been put on paper.” |orchestra, vocal soloists, dancers 
‘and actors will take part. Both 
Not until 1892 did the orchestra concerts are free. | 


tary on the creative abilities of 
the contemporary anniversary: 
only six compiled, and one of 
those who did, Aaron Copland, 
gave us an edited version of a 
work 25 years old. This strikes. 
me as something less_ than 
proper, but it certainly under-: 
lined the paucity of musical in- 
vention to be unable to compose 
a work on direct commission. 
Another of the six was repre- 
sented by a work commissioned 
and presented last year by Mr. 
Munch, but it was a legitimate 
enough gesture to do it again 
this season. 


three Mozart choral works never | 
before programmed. There was| 
a good bit of Mozart, suitably 
fia ¥-29-SO 

enough in the 200th anniversary 
of his birth, and of it the Sin- 
fonia Concertante for Oboe, 
Clarinet, Bassoon and horn was 
ithe most enchanting. Debussy’s 
“Martyrdom of St. Sebastian” 
occupied almost one whole con- 
cert and was beautifully done. 
‘Brahms’ Double Concerto for 
‘Violin and Cello was certainly 
‘one of the high water marks of 
ithe season, and so was Bach’s 


Of the six new works given, |_5° John Passion given at 
Walter Piston’s Sixth Symphony, Easter time. The Faure Requiem 


: 4 ‘ , 7 ayy 4 . a a) ‘ O 
‘surely his finest work in the |Was Vers much in order and s 


orm. | Javea Martini’e| {was Sibelius Seventh, which 
Fantini goes alle er pao found Mr. Munch conducting 
far and away the best. Villa-| |>ibelius for the first time in the 
Lobos’ Symphony No. 11, pre- city—and brilliantly, too. 

sented by the composer himself, The rest consisted of a fam- 
was an interesting patchwork,| {ilar procession of everything 
and Hanson’s Elegy had the dis-| from Tchaikvosky S “Romeo and 
dinction of being truly elegiac Juliet’ to Franck’s D minor; 
contemplation of high musical brunt 

feeling. Copland’s Symphonic’ |from Beethoven's Overture to 
Ode was a striking piece in his |“Corjolanus” to Debussy’s 
early period but of little lasting “Afternoon of a Faun:” from 


impa while Petrassi’s Con- 
os meee Orchestra. an incom- 'Mendelssohn’s Fourth to Schu- 


prehensible esay in the 12-tone Imann’s Second. All tried and 
technique, was unimportant, Un- |true works, of course, and all 
heard from entirely were Samuel |with their place in the program-~ 
Barber, Leonard Bernstein (save iming of SO arduous a season ay 
las conductor), William Schuman, |this, Yet it is a narrow and re- 
Roger Sessions, Benjamin Brit- |stricted horizon considering the 
iten, Henri Dutilleaux, Gottfried ‘huge repertoire of the treasury 
von Einem and Jacques Ibert. of music. I could list a hundred 
Nor are works by any of them ‘things the Boston Symphony 
to be given at Tanglewood. SO jcould and ought to do and, come 
the high hopes for the premieres {to think of it, in a later Sunday 
of 15 works diminished in the ‘article I will. 

actual performance of only SIX. 


; 
' 


) 





‘Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 


Anniversaty Season in Review rep Symphony returned to its 


former tonal glory. Now, I be- 
‘lieve, that has been fully zecom- 


By CYRUS DURGIN plished, The strings have regained 


: ‘ > day - : | their sheen and richness, the 
With the regular concerts of next Friday and Sat ; ‘woodwinds (which had continued 


urday, and the special, benefit program next Sunday, q the best of the sections in sound 


4 4 4 quality) are now sweet, and not 
the 75th-Anniversary season of the Boston Symphony too bright. The brass is better, 


: : vent, let | a in ensemble and blend of colors, 
Orchestra will be ended. In advance of the e . ‘than at any time since Mr. Munch 


us look back over the season and its accomplishments. i jeame to Boston. 
| | a | e seas 324: it 

It has been a good season (they always are’) and one t Priel se mag to age eR 4A 
with certain special features, notably the new music a form of the Boston Symphony's 
BE | ration of three- uarters of a | a first trip into the South, and it 
commissioned for the = at1o | q | 4 will end (after the Tanglewood 
century of glorious WOPrk, Cf pata bf ~ 27 SE . 2 Festival) with another: the orches- 
ok te 4 tra’s second tour in Europe. Une 
usual honor accrued to the organ- 
To be sure, just half of the new irecention. For my taste it was | 2 ization, a few weeks ago, ier the 
compositions expected arrived ON\iqgne movement too long, but in ’ Massachusetts Senate and House of 
time and were played. (Fifteen,'that dominant French composer s ia Representatives presented citations 
composers originally were invited | Gnest vein. Goffredo Petrassis to the orchestra through Charles 
to write for the Anniversary, and{ipifth Concerto for Orchestra, Munch and Pops and Esplanade 
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one, Benjamin Britten, had to de-!| which attempted to combine per- : conductor Arthur Fiedler. At the 
cline because he was pressed by'\sonal qualities of emotion and or | same time, RCA-Victor, in recog- 
other work already begun.) But Of chestral color with the impersonal | title 4h the Sone desaiion bee 
‘what we did hear, five of the new'!formalities of the 12-tone system, tween orohesiva and thiesecording 
iscores, in my belief, were out-"|.as the interesting score. The at- company, presented the Boston 
standing, one was interesting, anditempt was not altogether success: ‘a Symphony with a_ diamond- 
only the re-worked Symphonic} fy], but perhaps it will be founc studded baton, which was received 
Ode by Aaron Copland was a diss to have pointed a direction toward | : 3 ty Messrs. Munch and Fiedler. 
appointment. Vithe composer’s goal. | ] | “Our orchestra continues to be 
Martinu Best Return to Splendor | lone of the ‘greatest in the world, 
The best of all was actually} y am certain that in the season » fact well recognized here and 
icreated upon an earlier, personal of 1955-56 the orchestra was fully { ‘everywhere that its reputation ig 
‘invitation by Charles Munch to}, .eturned to its former tonal splen- known. Thus the Boston Sym- 
‘Bohuslav Martinu, and was pel-#qor, The personal, private ear of . 4 phony enters the final quarter of 
formed in January, 1955. Then iththe conductor is what determines 9 ‘its first century of existence at 
| was decided to include the SyM~\the quality of any great orchestra. lithe peak of efficiency and beauty. 
iphonic Fantasies among the com~-|foy a time Charles Munch, in his | : ‘This excellence could not have 
missioned scores. Between itS|joye for the brighter, dryer ideal ° ‘been attained, much less_con- 
premiere and repetition this sea-'||.¢ the “French tone” went too far | 7 tinued, without firm control and 
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son, the Symphonic Fantasies’ re: iin his aim, Depth and that “fluid” forward-looking management of its 
ceived the annual award. of the | quality so important to an orches- business affairs. For this we 
New York Music Critics’ Circle, aN; disappeared, and the Boston (meaning the public everywhere 
honor thoroughly merited, : Symphony took .on an unaccus- ‘who benefit by hearing the orches- 

This music, so rich of invention |tomed brittleness and hard edge. itra) are in debt to the shrewd 
and imagination, so expertly writ-| Then, about two or three year | management at Symphony Hall 
ten and so fascinating, was, tO MY'|459, the process seemed to have : land to the dedicated supervision 
mind, the best of all. It should, heen reversed. Little by little, the bv the hoard of trustees. a most 
take its place in the repertory — | public-minded and_ responsible 
the best orchestras capable of eecun of men. 

laying it well. 
\P Walter Piston’s Sixth Symphony, 

in its polished technic typical of 

the composer, proved music of In- 

dividuality, both as to substance 

and manner. More vigorous in 

spirit, and of equal inherent worth, 

were Howard Hanson's rhapsodic 

Elegy in Memory of Serge Kous- 
isevitzky, and the ebullient Elev- 

enth Symphony by Heitor Villa- 
‘Lobos, who conducted it. Mil- 
jhaud’s Sixth Symphony had mixed 





SPECIAL CONCERTS 
Kresge Auditorium, M.I.T., Cambridge, October 3; Symphony Hall, American 
Medical Association, Boston, December 5; concert given on April 29 consisting of 


Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” “to close the anni- 
versary season” and “to help supply funds still needed for the European tour next 


August and September.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extra Concert 


To bring to a close the 75th Season of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
in SYMPHONY HALL 


SUNDAY EVENING, ApRrIL 29, at 8:30 


CHARLES MUNCH will conduct: 


Symphony No. 7,in A major 


Symphony No. 6, “Pathétique” 


The proceeds of this concert will be used to help supply funds 
still needed for the European tour next August and September. 


Season subscribers are offered the seats of their choice before 
the public sale, which will open on Monday, April 16th. 


Tickets may now be obtained at the Box Office, at $2.50, $3.00, 
$3.50, $4.00, $5.00. 


M inch Offers 
- Program To 
Benefit Tour’ 


title, but in its own way t:.. 
reading takes its place among 


By Jules Wolffers 
The Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra’s 75th anniversary sea- 


son was brought to a close last 
night at Symphony Hall with an 
extra concert, the proceeds of 
which will help defray expenses 
of the orchestra’s European tour 
this summer.0 Saf 50S, 

Many regular Symphony sub- 
scribers took this opportunity to 
hear Charles Munch conduct 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 7 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 6, the “Pathétique.” Quite a 
few non-subscribers helped 
swell the total to produce an 
audience just a few hundred 
short of capacity. 

” ORS? ain 


Mr. Munch and the players 
were in rare form. There was a 
lack of tension and a relaxed 
atmosphere, together with the 


friendly feeling that a farewell, 


party always engenders. The 
audience was obviously de- 
lighted with the music, the con- 
ductor, and the orchestra. Pres- 
ent also was the feeling that 
each listener had made a contri- 
bution for a trip which will en- 
able many European audiences 
to share in one of Boston’s most 
prized possessions, 

It was a tribute to Mr. Muncn 
and the players, that the music 
sounded out with a freshness 
almost amazing after a long and 
taxing season. No trace of fatigue 


could be noted. The concert goes 


down as one of the finest in the 
series of splendid programs that 
added so much luster to the or- 
chestra’s 75th year. 

The Beethoven had all the 
freshness, spirit, and drive 
needed to assert the work's 
optimistic qualities. Mr. Munch’s 
fast tempos are fast indeed, but 
few would gainsay that his en- 
thusiasm adds qualities of ur- 
gency and excitement. — 

At times he strains his players 
to the poiné where fingers and 
arms can scarcely heep pace with 
the direction from the podium. 
But the missed notes are few an 

ween, 
0 Baga elo to exult in the hard 


test of their abilities. 


have always placed goals ahead 
of what previously seemed ulti- 
mate limits of performance. Mr. 
Munch’s demands will certainly 
keep the players at the top of 
their form. 

The conductor’s interpreta- 
tion of the Tchaikovsky some- 
what minimizes the work’s sub- 


j ¥ * 


the great expressions of the 
work. Notable in the perform- 
ance was the remarkable quality 
of the orchestra’s tone, which 
sounded true in the softest sec- 
tlons and which gained rather 
than lost in timbre for the loud- 
est parts. 

Audience and plavers rose ‘in 
spontaneous tribute to Mr. 
Munch at the close. By gesture 
and bearing he expressed far. 
better than he could in words his 
extreme pleasure and gratitude 
for the prolonged evidence of 
the audience’s appreciation. 


Symphony Concert 


After last night’s special con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony 
to raise funds for its European 
tour this summer, my admira- 
tion for the virtuosity of our 
orchestra is boundless. One 
would have to hear Beethoven's 
Seventh Symphony and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symphony taken 
at the speed conductor Charles 
Munch took to believe it possi- 
ble. The performance of each 
broke every existing record for 
shortest playing time. 

Listeners edged forward un- 
til they were sitting on the last 
inch of the seats hypnotized, 
waiting breathlessly for centri- 
fugal force alone to shatter the 
performance, The musicians, 

bless them, dug in and ploughed 
Tight through until the end 
without once breaking down. 
What fabulous dexterity; what 
stamina; what skill! 

} At the end the audience broke 
into a thunderous ovation for 
the players who had accom... 
‘plished this incredible feat and 
Mr. Munch beckoned them at 


once to acknowledge the ap- 


plause. Beethoven and Tchai- 


Kovsky? They weren;t even i 
“the running. 37 y, fegk 


and the players| 
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SPECIAL CONCERTS 
Kresge Auditorium, M.I.I., Cambridge, October 3; Symphony Hall, American 
Medical Association, Boston, December 5; concert given on April 29 consisting ot 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony and Tchaikovsky’s “Pathétique” ‘“‘to close the anni- 
versary season” and “to help supply funds still needed for the European tour next 


August and September.” 


ANNOUNCEMENT 


An Extra Concert 


To bring to a close the 75th Season of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
in SYMPHONY HALL 


SUNDAY EVENING, ApRrIL 29, at 8:30 


CHARLES MUNCH will conduct: 


BEETHOVEN. .. Symphony No. 7,in A major 


TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6, “Pathétique” 


The proceeds of this concert will be used to help supply funds 


still needed for the European tour next August and September. 


Season subscribers are offered the seats of their choice before 


the public sale, which will open on Monday, A pril 16th. 


Tickets may now be obtained at the Box Office, at $2.50, $3.00, 


$3.50, $4.00, $5.00. 


Munch Offers 


Program To 


Benefit Tour 


By Jules Wolffers 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra’s 75th anniversary sea- 
son was brought to a close last 
night at Symphony Hall with an 
extra concert, the proceeds of 
which will help defray expenses 
of the orchestra’s European tour 
this summer. $A Y- 30°50. 

Many regular Symphony sub- 
scribers took this opportunity to 
hear Charles Munch conduct 
Reethoven’s Symphony No. 7 
and Tchaikovsky’s Symphony 
No. 6, the “Pathétique.” Quite a 
few non-subscribers helped 
swell the total to produce an 
audience just a few hundred 
short of capacity. 

ee? ee 

Mr. Munch and the players 
were in rare form. There was @ 
lack of tension and a relaxed 
atmosphere, together with the 
friendly feeling that a farewell 
party always engenders. The 
audience was obviously de- 
lighted with the music, the con- 
ductor. and the orchestra. Pres- 
ent also was the feeling that 
each listener had made a contri- 
bution for a trip which will en- 
able many European audiences 
to share in one of Boston’s most 
prized possessions. 

It was a tribute to Mr. Muncn 
and the players, that the music 
sounded out with a freshness 
almost amazing after a long and 
taxing season. No trace of fatigue 
could be noted. The concert goes 
down as one of the finest in the 
series of splendid programs that 
added so much luster to the or- 

estra’s 75th year. 
oOThe Beethoven had all the 
freshness, spirit, and drive 
needed to assert the work's 
optimistic qualities. Mr. Munch's 
fast tempos are last indeed, but 
few would gainsay that his en- 
thusiasm adds qualities of ur- 
gency and excitement. | : 

At times he strains his players 
to the poiné where fingers and 
arms can scarcely keep pace with 
the direction from the podium. 
But the missed notes are few and 
far between, and the players 
seem almost to exult in the hard 


test of their abilities. 


Composers and _ conductors 
have always placed goals ahead 
of what previously seemed ulti- 
mate limits of performance. Mr. 
‘Munch’s demands will certainly 
keep the players at the top of 
their form. 

The conductor’s interpreta- 
tion of the Tchaikovsky some- 
what minimizes the work’s sub- 
title, but in its own way tu. 
reading takes its place among 


the great expressions of the 
work. Notable in the perform- 
ance was the remarkable quality 
of the orchestra’s tone, which 
sounded true in the softest sec- 
tions and which gained rather 
than lost in timbre for the loud- 
est parts, 

Audience and plavers rose in 
spontaneous tribute to Mr. 
Munch at the close. By gesture 
and bearing he expressed far 
better than he could in words his 
extreme pleasure and gratitude 
for the prolonged evidence of 
the audience’s appreciation. 


Symphony Concert 


After last night’s special con- 
cert by the Boston Symphony 
to raise funds for its European 
tour this summer, my admira- 
tion for the virtuosity of our 
orchestra is boundless. One 
would have to hear Beethoven’s 
Seventh Symphony and Tchai- 
kovsky’s Sixth Symvhony taken 
at the speed conductor Charles 
Munch took to believe it possi- 
ble. The performance of each 
broke every existing record for 
shortest playing time. 

Listeners edged forward un- 

til they were sitting on the last 
inch of the seats hypnotized, 
waiting breathlessly for centri- 
fugal force alone to shatter the 
performance, The musicians, 
bless them, dug in and ploughed 
right through until the end 
without once breaking down. 
What fabulous dexterity; what 
stamina; what skill! 
| At the end the audience broke 
into a thunderous ovation for 
the players who had accom. 
plished this incredible feat and 
Mr. Munch beckoned them at 
once to acknowledge the ap- 
Plause. Beethoven and Tchai- 
kovsky? They werenjt even in 
the running. 437 y, fig. 





Symphony in Special 
| | and soon... all good works and |and Jam } - 
} f T F d true, but hardly exciti mr the meee eae t : 
Conce rt ror four runas regular audiences. extraordinars way wath Munch 


By RUDOLPH ELIE However, the picture is 
, , 2 IS much _ jsh th (R 

| Little by little, as the gg ee the Pc eager iy second a by the programming of festival this pales gr of the 

, the Boston mphony develop, it becomes wo full Wa j crams. T on n so fara | 

|European tour of th s ympnony p gnerian programs. The /Bostonian is concerned. So rbig 


‘increasingly evident that the event will not only be of far first, on Saturday evening July 21, jothers 
offers the “Paust”? Overture. pe se eck te ke uaa pro- 


greater scope than that of the 1952 tour but of far greater 

significance as well. For the itinerary, still tentative in many “Waldweben” from “Siegfried,” |varied and Il made, 

‘cases, takes the orchestra behind the Iron Curtain to Prague, ia the Prelude and Love-Death from 

Czechoslovakia, and while there is no word official or unofficial “Tristan” and act I of “Die 

one way or another, there still seems to be a possibility that the : Walkuere.” The soloists on this S not appe 

orchestra may be the first American symphony orchestra to occasion are Margaret Harshaw, tra since Beams ht i enh 

soprano, Albert Da Costa, tenor erwise, save ier tie cel te 

e ‘arance 


perform in Moscow. ar be é/ 5 
The tour begins on the 24th of August in Cork, Ireland and, and James Pease, bass. of Benny Gorse? ,aPPe 
In Ozart’s 


following a concert in Dublin the next night, the orchestra goes The second program closes the Clarinet ¢C 
festival on August 12 when Mr. |ties remain largely jad ie 
r ones: 


on to Edinburgh where it will remain for a week as the featured | a | 
orchestra of the Edinburgh Festival. As the itinerary stands | ‘Munch does the Overture and Rudolf Serkin, R 
now, and changes are undoubtedly to be expected, the orchestra Bacchanale from ‘“Tannhauesar,’’ /nard Bernstein Ph rosselt, Leo- 
then goes on to Oslo, Goteburg, Stockholm, Helsinki, Copen- A Sigfried Idyll’’ and the opening Zino Francescatti nerve Monteux, 
hagen, Hamburg, Frankfurt, Stuttgart, Prague, Vienna, Munich, and final scene of Act III of ‘‘Die Boris Goldovsky 4 Pipreupen Hoss, 
Basle, Bern, Zurich, Paris, Chartres (where it will play in the Meistersinger” with Margaret Wil- ¥ and so on. 
cathedral), Leeds, and London. The management is hoping to lauer, soprano, Albert Da Costa. 


Symphony in Special Concert | 


The question of how all this is | eames : | : 
to be financed is still some way [BERKSHIRE PROGRAM PI Rasrgyt se. avgalgy ind sronesies gave with that special brilliance, inten-' 
ifr j j ; : , 1 ©xtra neert-at Sy 5 all. last | i a ee c, =| 
from solution but one thing the | There is very little for the night, to close the 73th Anniversary (sity and spectacular virtuosity 

season, and to help raise money for|characteristic of conductor and! 


| " 
‘management makes very clear: regilar Symphony goer to get ex- | the European tour next August and Sep- 
tember. Charles Munch conducted/Players at their best. | 


‘No regular subscriber or Friend cited about in the recent announce- | tag < 
| Symphony No. 7, in A _ major,) lida peer ge eS 
Y Beethoven, and the Sixth Symphony: | Both these works contain some 


‘of the orchestra will be approached ment of the programs for Tangle- ne 
E “Pathetique,” by Tchaikovsky. pages of fireworks—Tchaikovsky 


‘in any way. According to figures wood this summer. To be sure the 
released this week by Thomas programs for this festival have | The 75th anniversary season of|¢SPecially—where the speed is 
= ) | fast and the mood fiery. 


\Perry, the orchestra's manager, long been aimed more at the out- the Boston Symphony Orchestra! /“'Y | 
the total cost of the tour will be came to its actual conclusion at'+mese Places last night lighted up 


Symphony Hall last night, as like sky rockets, and if some de- 
Charles Munch conducted an ex-/talls of ensemble were not per- 
tra—and a special—concert. fectly smooth, such could be over- 


? This evening of Beethoven anq| looked in the heat of the moment. 
Tchaikovsky had a double pur- After the march-movement of the 


pose—both to round off the season’ 1 @thetique,” which went with jet 
and to help raise s*me money Propulsion but was very clear, the 
which still is needed for the trip audience burst in with applause. 
in Europe. next August and Sep-| Apart from the purely spectacu- 
tember. G/ 7 30/5 ‘lar elements, Mr. Munch gave 

As previousl¥. repofted, the trip; Tchaikovsky's emotionally fever- 
will cost about $300,000, of which|ish music a beautiful performance 
$270,000 already has been secured.;one which in rich, glowing tone 
These funds will apply to that por-|and in feeling brought out all in} 
tion of the tour already arranged;|the music, and without exaggera-| 
if, as seems. likely, the Boston/tion. This was truly a great per-| 
Symphony plays in Soviet Russia,/formance. Mr. Munch’s control of 
that will be by formal invitation|the orchestra and the suppleness 
of the Soviet Government and at/of their playing were never more 
its expense In evidence. No wonder that a 

For this concert a popular butilong and noisy demonstration 
substantial program was chosen:|/burst out, even after the quiet 
two of the great masterworks from close of the ‘“Pathetique.” Mr. 
the 19th century repertory. Munch was recalled to the stage 

Both were done to the nines,'for many smiling bows.—C. W. D. 


$300,000. Receipts for the concerts 
themselves will provide about 
$105,000, and a total of $175,000 
has already been raised from com- 
mercial and private sources, the 
government having partly subsi- 
dized the tour for its enormous 
cultural public relations value. 
So only $25,000 needs to be raised 
to complete the budget, and the 
orchestra will give a special con- 
cert on Sunday night, April 28, 
the night after the regular season 


closes, to raise at least $5,000 of it. | 


The concert, offering Beethoven’s 
‘Seventh Symphony and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Sixth, will be offered first 
ito the regular subscribers with 
public sale following on April 16. 
iThere is a good deal of confidence 
that the additional $20,000 will be 
attained, but not at the expense 
jof the supporters of the orchestra 
‘litself. If local business could only 
‘realize the incalculable advertise- 
‘Iment this orchestra is to Boston, 
‘not only on such a tour as this, 
‘\but in its nationwide travels, it 
‘Iseems that this piddling little sum 
\could be reached in a day or two! 


of-state ‘music lover than to the 
subscriber, which is of course as 
it should be. The bulk of the au- 
diences attracted to this affair, 
which again consists of a pre- 
festival Bach-Mozart series begin- 
ning July 6 and the regular series 
in the Music Shed beginning July 
20, are from New York, Connecti- 
cut and western Massachusetts, 
along with many transient tourists 
from all over the country. The 
programs offered are consequent- 
ly new and novel to them. 

But the Boston audience is hard- 
‘ly too eager to travel 138 miles 
to hear works that have been pro- 
grammed throughout the season. 
For on the 12 programs of the 
big series there appear fewer than 
a half dozen works that have not 
been given this season in Sym- 
‘phony Hall, things like Schubert's 
C major Symphony, Honeggers 
i‘ifth Symphony, the Suite from 
‘Der Rosenkavalier’ and so on. 
Other familiar works of recent 
local hearing are Brahms’ Second 
and Third, Bartok’s Concerto for 
Orchestra, Piston’s Symphony No. 
6, Ravel’s ‘‘Rhapsodie Espagnol,” 


Debussy’s “Afternoon of a Faun”, 





Berkshire Festival, 1956 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
July 4 - August 12 At Tanglewood 


(SIX WEEKS) LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 


GUEST CONDUCTORS 
LEONARD BERNSTEIN ELEAZAR DE CARVALHO 
RICHARD BURGIN LUKAS FOSS 
PIERRE MONTEUX 
SOLOISTS 


ADELE ADDISON WILLIAM KROLL 


EUNICE ALBERTS DAVID LLOYD 
ALBERT DA COSTA LUBOSHUTZ anp NEMENOFF 


LUKAS FOSS MAC MORGAN 


ZINO FRANCESCATTI JOCY DE OLIVEIRA 
BORIS GOLDOVSKY JAMES PEASE 
BENNY GOODMAN RUTH POSSELT 
MARGARET HARSHAW RUDOLF SERKIN 
MARGUERITE WILLAUER 


CHORUSES 
The Berkshire Festival Chorus, HucH Ross, Conductor 
The Yale Glee Club, FENNo HEATH, Director 


Weekly Schedule 
FRIDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 SATURDAY EVENINGS AT 8:30 
SUNDAY AFTERNOONS AT 2:30 


The first two week-ends will consist of “Bach-Mozart” concerts 
by a chamber orchestra from the Boston Symphony, in the Theatre- 
Concert Hall. 

The concerts of the last four week-ends will be given by the full 
Orchestra in the Music Shed. 


The chamber music concerts will be given on Wednesday evening 
of each week in the Theatre-Concert Hall by famous chamber groups. 


Series Subscriptions for each week now available at the Festival Office, 
Symphony Hall, Boston. Thomas D. Perry Jr., Mgr. Programs on request. 


TANGLEWOOD 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


by Aces by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Charles Munch, were given in the Theatre-Concert Hall on Friday evenings, 
Saturday evenings, and Sunday afternoons of the first two weeks. 


Juty 8. Bac: Sinfonia from the “Easter” Oratorio; Bacu: Suite No. 2 in B 
minor, ‘or Flute and Strings (Doriot Anthony Dwyer); Stravinsky: “Orpheus,” 
Ballet in rhree Scenes; MOZART: Symphony in D major, “Prague,” No. 38 (K. 504). 

July 9 (Thor Johnsen, Guest Conductor). HANpEL: Concerto Grosso for String 
Orchestra, in B minor, Op. 6, No. 12; Haypn: Sinfonie Concertante for Violin. 
Cello, Oboe, and Bassoon, Op. 84 (Richard Burgin, Samuel Mayes, Ralph Gomberg, 
Sherman Walt); HiInpemiru: “Der Schwanendreher,” Concerto for Viola and Small 
Orchestra (Joseph de Pasquale); Haypn: Symphony in B-flat major, No. 08. 

July zo. Bacu: Mass in B minor (Harvard Glee Club, Radcliffe Choral Society, 
G. Wallace Woodworth, Conductor; Adele Addison, Florence Kopleff, John 
McCollum, Donald Gramm; Richard Burgin, James Stagliano, Doriot Anthony 
Dwyer, Louis Speyer and Jean Devergie, E. Power Biggs, Daniel Pinkham, Roger 
Voisin). 

July 715 (Leonard Bernstein, Guest Conductor). Mozarr: Overture to Don 
Giovanni, K. 527; Symphony in C major, “Linz”, No. 36, K. 425; Aria, “Zeffiretti 
Lusinghieri,” from Idomeneo, K. 366; Rondo for Soprano and Orchestra. “Al desio, 
ai chi adora,” K. 577; Scene and Rondo, “Non temer, amato bene,” K. 505 (Jennie 
ea Concerto in G major, K. 453 (Played and conducted by Leonard 

July 16. Vivatpt: Concerto Grosso in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11; VivALp1: Concerto 
Grosso in B minor, for Four Violins and String Orchestra, Op. 3, No. 10 (Richard 
Burgin, Alfred Krips, George Zazotsky, Clarence Knudson); BoccHERINI: Concerto 
for Violoncello in B-flat major, Op. 34 (Samuel Mayes); Vivatpr: Gloria, for Solo 
Voices, Chorus and Orchestra (Sara Mae Endich, Sadie McCollum, Festival Chorus. 
Hugh Ross, Conductor). 

July 17. RAmMEAU: Suite from the Opera, Dardanus; Raver: Le Tombeau de 
Couperin; Faure: Pavane, Op. 50; MtLuaup: Sérénade; HONEGGER: Symphony No. 4, 
Deliciae Basilienses. | 

Twelve concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra were given in the Shed: 

July 22. BrETHOVEN: Overture to Coriolan, Op. 62; Violin Concerto in D major, 
Op. 61 (Isaac Stern) ; Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. o2. | 

July 23 (Pierre Monteux, Guest Conductor). Bac: Passacaglia and Fugue in 
C minor (Orchestrated by Ottorino Respighi) ; BeerHoven: Symphony No. g, in 
D major, Op. 36; Sessions: Orchestral Suite from The Black Maskers (Leonid 
Andreyeff) ; Strauss: Tod und Verklarung, ‘Tone Poem, Op. 24. 

July 24. BrrTHoven: Symphony No. 1, in C major, Op. 21; Symphony No. 4, 
in B-flat major, Op. Go; Symphony No. 6, in F major, Op. 68, Pastoral. | 

July 29. HAanpe: Suite for Orchestra (From the Water Music) , Arranged by 
Sir Hamilton Harty; SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120; BARBER: 
Prayers of Kierkegaard for Mixed Chorus, Soprano Solo, and Orchestra, Op. 30 
(Festival Chorus, Leontyne Price, Regina Sarfaty, Arthur Schoep); BrAHMs: Sym- 
phony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98. | 

July 30. BrrruoveN: Overture to Goethe’s Egmont, Op. 84; Concerto for Piano- 
forte No. 5 in E-flat major, Op. 73 (“Emperor”) (Rudolf Serkin) ; Symphony No. ¢ 
in E-flat major, Eroica, Op. 55- | 

July 3z (Pierre Monteux, Guest Conductor). Braums: Academic Festival Over 
ture, Op. 80; Concerto for Violin with Orchestra, in [D major, Op. 77 (Isaac 


Stern) ; Symphony No. 1 in GC minor, Op. 68. 
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: Boston Symp hony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
August 5 (Leonard Bernstein, Guest Conductor). BEETHOVEN: Missq Solemnis, 


. | | 21 IN. Associate Conductor 
Op. 123 for Orchestra, Chorus. and Four Solo Voices (Festival Chorus; Adele RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Cond 
Addison, Eunice Alberts, David Lloyd, Mac Morgan, Willem Friso Frank, Richard | 


Burgin. The Mass was performed in memory of Serge Koussevitzky) 


August 6. BEETHOVEN: Fidelio, Act I] (Festival Chorus, prepared by Hugh Ross 


and John Krueger; Margaret Harshaw, David 
Morgan, Christina Cardillo. 
merung (Margaret Harshaw) . 
August 7. BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 8, in F major, Op. 93; Piano Concerto 
No. 4, in G major, Op. 58 (Eugene Istomin) ; Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67. | SFASON . 1955-1956 
August 12. BERLioz: Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A; Depussy: La Mer; RAvet: SBRAOU! 
Daphnis et Chloé, Ballet (Second Suite) 
August 13 (Pierre Monteux, Guest Conductor). WaGNner: Overture to The 
Flying Dutchman; Braums: Symphony No. g, in F major, Op. go; Desussy: Three 


; Six Open Rehearsals 
Nocturnes (Festival Chorus prepared by Iva Dee Hiatt); Srrauss: Suite from Der : 


Rosenkavalier. 


Lloyd, Malcolm Bernstein, Mac 
Arthur Schoep) ; WaAGNerr: Kxcerpts from Gétterddm- 


ANNIVERSARY 


> 


>YMPHON ALL, BOSTON 
August 14. BrEETHOVEN: Overture. Leonore No. 3, Op. 72; Symphony No. 9 4n : SYMPHONY H. ; 
D minor, with Final Chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 (Festival Chorus at (:30 P.M. on Thursdays 
prepared by Hugh Ross and Iva Dee Hiatt: Adele Addison, Catherine Akos, David . 


Lloyd, Donald Gramm). NOVEMBER 10 Marcu 8 


JANUARY 5 APRIL 5 
, ee 1 
I EBRUARY 16 APRIL 19 


Six concerts of chamber music were given in the Theatre-Concert Hall on Wed- 
nesday evenings. The series was devoted entirely to the music of Beethoven. 

July 6. THE KRroit String QUARTET (William Kroll, \ 
Violin, David Mankovitz, Viola, Avron Twerdowsky, Cello). 

July 13. Breaux Arts Trio (Menahem Pressler, Piano, Daniel Guilet, Violin, | This series has become within a few seasons one of the most 
Bernard Greenhouse, Cello) . 


‘iolin, Louis Graeler, 


’ {- ° . e< i oa) u7ratt Cc - SO that full 
July 20, Isaac STERN, Violin, ALEXANDER Fans Plann. popular of the Orchestra’s activities — so much s 

July 27. New Music Strinc QUARTET (Broadus Erle, V 
Violin, Walter Tram ler, Viola, David Soyer, Cello . weak atr : ‘ar a com- 

ss . yer, Cello) for the s mphony concert of the week, patrons hear a 
ugust 3, UDOLE SERKIN, ; : yf the 
. ect | Ras) a concert performance and a demonstration of the 
August 10. Gino Ciorri, Clarinet: SAMUFL Mayrs, Cello; Raurn Berkowrrz. bination of a concert performance and ¢ 
Piano; Dortior ANTHONY Dwyer, Flute; SHERMAN WALT. Bassoon; Davin Lioyp, 
Tenor; RALPH GOMBERG, Oboe; JAMES STAGLIANO, Horn. (The woodwind players 


inci . . The 75th eases ‘this Orchestra will bring special features 
are principals of the Boston Symphony Orchestra and form the Boston Woodwind Che 7. th season of this Orchestra 5 5] 
Quintet), 


iolin, Matthew Raimondi. audiences are the rule. Since each event is a dress rehearsa 


Mal touches by the conductor. 
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the anniversary. Soloists will be heard in the rehearsal series, 
‘ ~ £1° > ), 7 an i 2) / > 

and guesi conductors will be Ernest Ansermet, Pierre Monteux 


and Leonard Bernstein. 


) “S; » distri ed 
Season tickets for the six rehearsals will be distribut 
: ) ices : at Symphony Ha 
through school and college offices and y! ; , 
ies, Lickets i ‘emain 
Box Office at $7.00 for the series. lickets, iny remié | 
| : -ehears: »SEATS ARE 
Will be sold at $2.00 for a single rehe arsal. N¢ 
RESERVED. SERIES SALE CLOSES OCTOBER 30. 
4 | , 
Phone CO 6-1492. 





SEASON 1955-1956 


2, BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
mnetnt dates = hd CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SYMPHONY HALL, BOSTON 15, MASSACHUSETTS, COmmonwealth 6-14.92 
FOR E+ WEDNESDAY, JANUARY 18, 1956 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO TOUR EUROPE 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will tour Europe for five weeks during August and 
September, 1956, in. cooperation with the International Exchange Program of the 
American National Theatre and Academy. This was announced today by Robert W. 
Dowling, Chairman of the Board of A.N.T.A. 
A suvsidy from the International Exchange Program will help cover the cost of trazs - 
portation of the orchestra's 104 men and instruments by air as well as help defray 
deficits to the orchestra from its concerts abroad. The International Exchange 
Program is the professional agency appointed by the State Department for the 
administration of the President's Fund for International Affairs to assist American 


performing artists to tour abroad, 
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To secure the balance of funds necessary to cover the expensive undertaking, private 
contributions have been made to the orchestra and othor funds are being solicited. 
The European tour of the Boston Syuphony will take place under the direction of 
Charles Munch, its Music Director for the past seven ysars, at the conclusion of 
the 1956 Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass, » whose dates are July 2 to 
August 12. Five concerts will be played, Avgust 26-30, in Usher Hell, Edinburgh, 
Scotland, as part of the 1956 Edinburgh Festival, and the orchestra will then tour 
four weeks, offering concerts in principal cities of Scandinavia, Northern and West - 
ern Europe and the British Isles. The tour is planned to include ahout 25 cities, 
covering more than 4,000 miles. The itinerary is still to be worked out but it is 
expected that the orchestra will also visit Cork and Dublin en route to Edinburgh, 
and then Norway, Sweden » Finland, Denmark, Germany, Austria, Switzerland » France, 


England, and possibly Italy. 


Charles Munch has invited his friend and colleague, Pierre Monteux, once regwiar 
conductor of the Boston eae to conduct some of the concerts abroad, 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra, or only previous tour of Europe in May, 195°, 
under the auspices of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, when it performed in 
France, Germany, Belgium, Holland and England. According to present plans the only 
cities to be revisited are Paris and London: all other places on the proposed itin- 
erary are cities where the orchestra has not previously played. 

At the close of the European tour, about September 25, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will return immediately to open its 76th season in Boston on Friday, October 5, 


1956, in Symphony Hall » with Mr. Munch beginning his eighth year as its Music Direc-~ 


tor, ~ff- 





Boston Symphopy to Play ji 4 Scone: 


Boston Symphony Offers to Play in Russig fr suss eve ete Rs OPE resem 


skiMakted by Charles ‘Shino will Five concerts will be wiahads in 


sive five concerts during the las | g ‘ing the last week in 
By HOWARD TAUBMAN | sive five concerts during tne iast ‘Edinburgh during \ . 


week of the 1956 Festival at Edin-|August. Present plans also include 

TBoston Herald-N. YY. Times Di-« ah, oe burgh. Scotland. ‘irst announce-|engagements in London and Paris 

oq. ¢ 7* + . 4 - 2 2 : cs ace Ac A ALOA YOACTOVr. } ‘2 we (" ne Sur a hi is 
LENOX, July 23—The Boston Symp hestra offered todav ment of the tour was made yeste1 It is said that th 


in Soviet Russia as one of the steps toward implemert ting ye esident Eisenhower's lp ge = pl co ae ge pager gro sracl, Italy, Units and elsewhere 
' st } 3° will be the orchestra's first visit to,an vat the United ota es_ sta 
request in Geneva’ Friday ft that the Iron Curt ain be liited, : aiaan’ asd recallec d the high|Department would favor Boston 


a _ . “hiutes which the S\ ay re-|Symphony appearances In certain 

T) eo a Oe Pees Pe ae = ae ributes which the S sno} Vv! | 
ne orenesira 18 ylanning | U ' Pesanciatsis ang 
C pia lng a | dur its in} in visit to'other countries. Yugoslavia anda 


_ , ; ‘ - . e1ved Qaulrink ) 
European trip in September,, Cabot revealed that in the sews bier 7 trio PR aR ae 
1956. At the moment it is nego-; early years of World War II, | Townt have been menti 
|tiating to open the visit with a; when Serge Koussevitzky, the ormalt) 


week's ex The orchestra already has eX 
iM eek’s concert in Edinburg. ‘great Russian-born conductor, Reg hy an orld rege My og 
i\After that it would be av ail- presst 


| | Svm- cow if that is feasible. 
able for an extended stay in|“ head of the Boston Sym it They ec spre 
Russia. ts T3e-LS ||phony, an invitation was sent to 
| After Consulting with fellow; | Moscow through the U. 8. State 
‘officials of the Boston Sy mphony| Department to Eugen Mravin- 
who are here at anvlewnoal isky, Leningrad conductor, to be 
Music Center, Henry B. Cabot,|'@ guest leader in Boston. ; 
president of the orchestra’s;) According to Cabot, the in- 


trustees, issued this statement Vitation went to the appropriate : Second European Tour 


this afternoon: authorities in Moscow, but 
neither the Boston Symphony) } Of Symphony Planned 

PART wntn A as : or the United States govern- | 

We welcome. the President's n he U f Ei: B ; : The Boston Svmophonyv Orch- 
ment received an official reply. 90S wy Sane ero : 
| The Boston Symphony, how- estra will tour Europe for five 
bps Curtain by a cuitural and ever, got a cable from Mravin- : weeks during August and SS p- 
intellectual exchange with the jsky himself, saying that he | tember, 1956. in co-operation 
Soviet Union. The Svm- | | eid ues 3 ae eel 
: te. BRON Sym- ' would be delighted to come. Of} the International Exchange Pro- 
pnony Orchestra is ready and’ course. he 
eager, if the President wishes. Charles 


suggestions to help remove the 


never did. | gram of the American National 
: i Munch, conductor oj Theatre and Academy, it was 
i f “— { } . -. i + ‘ . neatre an A wt ‘ . 
a oi ee ee orches- the Boston toh mphony since the . announced today b\ Robert W. 
A te xn rage ' late Koussevitzky’s retirement : Dowling, Chairman of the Board 
*. ay 9) vata’ . ~~ - . ' a —_ 
44S far as the records show, jn 1949, was told about the pian of A.N.T.A Hex 1/4345 
no American orchestra has Tas * ) > ; : OL fA.AN. 1.24, : 

visited PR jie . ") : evel to take rne Boston > \ mpnony tO | The ond European rour of the 
yak vUSSIA, eitne: in Czarisi Russia by Cabot. Munch was : Roston Symphony will take 
> - > 1 | ey ; . mo? J . ‘ . 
pe cag aie _the Communists enthusiastie. Agr ae 4-H 5” place under the direction of 
a é . ( power A few Indi- ‘We can do that! We can do Charles Munch, its Music Direc- 
vidua merican musicians have’ that!” he exclaimed. r for the past seven years, al 
~, EY edae tor i past § YEAS, Al 
anlage I Slo hirge une torre tours. by mod: the conclusion of the 1956 Berk- 
. : ‘ it - ] S|] :, eit » . 
hone since the Cold War started, ern Symphony orchestras com- : shire Festival at Tanglewood 
2 seein aetna eeereneveaseenan ap seep eeeeeenmeeey ment ete < = {—— , MS > q — | c Cc Cc ~ ‘ 
prising more than a hundred T.enox. Mass., whose dates are 
men take a lot of arranging, the Tay 9 to Aucust 12. Five con- 
Boston officials feel that it would x tes: ge py Pa Ancust 26- 

>t F certs will be played, August < 

not be a moment too soon now to a on Ge all Kdinbhureg! 
tira ‘>() in Usner Hall : MmamnMnoureti, 
Start nevotiations. gt F the 1956 

Scotland, as pai Lb UNC tes 
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Edinburgh Festival, and th¢ 
orchestra will then tour four 
weeks. offering r concerts 1n prin- 
cipal cities of Scandinavia, north- 
ern and western Europe and 
the British Isles. The tour 1s 
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planned to include about <0 

TT swearing more than 4,000 
cities. covering more Ul , : 


miles. 





Symphony Hall 


and City Hall 


Together for Announcement 


By RUDALPH ELIE : 
The announcement last Thursday that the Boston Sym-| 
phony has accepted an invitation to be the climactic event of | 


the’ Edinburgh Festival next Au 
nificant in many ways. ‘The first 


gust may be regarded as sSig-' 
is that the announcement was) 


~ 


made by Mayor Hynes and not by the Symphony itself, which | 
serves to underline the emergence of the mayor as the most) 
cultural'y enlightened city official to serve in City Hall in 
recent times. It was he, indeed, despite the constantly dimin- 
ishing sources of revenue in the city, who recognized the public 
nature of the Boston Symphony’s mission and removed the tax 
burden on the Hall while his sponsorship of the Boston Arts 
Festival as well as the annual Christmas Festival has revealed: 
a broader outlook. toward the arts than possessed by any of 


his predecessors. F.4 x7 S53) 


¢ 


The city is in no way able'’~Ay other significant thing! 


tc help the orchestra financially, 
on its forthcoming tour, which, 
will include return concerts in 
London, Paris and undoubtedly’ 
a good many other European 
cities; merely that it recognizes 
the enormous value of the or- 
chestra as a cultural ambassador 
is enough, and the orchestra is | 
to be congratulated for its ges- 
ture in giving Mr. Hynes the 
chance to announce the news of 
the tour. 

As for the tour itself, the de- 
tails are pretty few so far. Save 
for its week of concerts in Edin- 
burgh and apparently several 
each in London and Paris, no 
other engagements were 4an- 
nounced at that time. It was 
clear, however, that the man- 
agement has many musical irons 
in the fire and, in the five-week 
period possibie for thé orchestra 
at that time (from late August 
to October) a far more exten- 
sive tour may be arranged. In- 
deed, it appears to be open for 
an offer to visit Moscow on the 
motto have “tuxedo, will travel’ 

if invited. 

It is far too early to conjec- 
ture on the programs the or- 
chestra will feature on this, its 


second European visit, but a hint| 


is provided in the fact that it 
this season celebrates its 75th 


works commissioned for the oc- 
casion. It is consequently more 
than likely it will present the 
most successful of these in 
Europe, with Mr. Munch and 
Mr. Monteux sharing, as they 
cid last time, the conducting as- 
signments. 


about the announcement was 
the fact it was made at all, For. 
though hard to believe now, the 
era of the touring orchestra is 
little more than five years old. 


In that period the orchestras of 


the world have taken to the 
road by the dozen and, what is 
more, been met by capacity audi- 
ences everywhere. Boston has 
heard the French Nationa) or- 
chestra. the Berlin Philhar- 
monic, the Amsterdam Concert- 
rebow, the Israel Philharmonic, 
and the London Philharmonic, not 
to mention such domestic orches- 
tras as the Philadelphia and the 
Minneapolis. And in each case the 
concerts were given before sold out 
houses-——and this in a city that 
had hitherto been remarkably 
cold to visiting orchestras. 

With respect to this assertion 
I find that in October, 1948, I 
wrote an article in this depart- 
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ment rebuking the city for its | 


coolness to visiting orchestras. 


;éer 
i 


“The major musical mystery of 
Boston,” I wrote at that time,| 
“is why this city turns such a| 
cold shoulder to visting orches-' 
tras. “The most recent fiasco 


‘along these lines was the visit 
anniversary with a series of new’ 


of the New York Philharmonic; 
‘ithe hall was not quite three| 
/quarters full. It was the second| 
jtime in eight years the New! 
(York Philharmonic has come to 
igrief here. The San Francisco 
‘symphony failed to fill the hall 


as did the Indianapolis.” 


| ‘The first visting orchestra that 
did find a large audience was 
the Orchestre National when it 
came with Charles Munch as 
conductor. He was then conduc-: 
tor-elect of the Boston Sym-! 
phony and the interest in him. 
was keen, but the hall was by | 
no means filled to capacity. It! 
remained for Sir Thomas’ 
Beecham and the London Phil- 
harmonic to crack Boston’s dis- 
interest in visting orchestras— 
and there has never been a less 
than capacity audience since for 
any orchestral visitor, 

The reason is apparent: The 
advent of the Jong playing rec- 
ord. Prior to 1950, when LP's 
appeared, record sales were 
comparatively low. The discs 
were heavy, the albums bulky; 
and glum in appearance, surface| 
noise was appalling (though by! 
1950 a suppressor had just. made’ 
its appearance) and two manu- 
facturers with hardly any other; 
competition were laboring under| 
the impression that there was) 
no market for anything but! 
Tchaikovsky’s Fifth Symphony! 
and all the standard war horses' 
of the repertoire. Victor had its 
connoisseur’s series but it was 
slim indeed, while operas and 
other extended works were 
hardly feasible (When the Kous- 
sevitsky version of the B minor 
Mass came out it consisted, as 


‘I recall of nearly 220 discs, the 
whole thing weighing perhaps 
30° pounds.) 


LP changed all that. Almost 
overnight there were dozens of 
new recording companies issuing 
discs in fantastic profusion. 
They still are. The current issue! 
of “The Long Player,” an in-| 
valuable catalogue, runs to 240 
pages of listings in small type. 
Though it might not be said) 
LPs are much less expensive 


than the old shellac albums, 
'they are incalculably more at-| 


; 
! 


‘wholly neglected, is quite unbe-| 
Jievable. 


tractive, more informative, more 
portable and more storageable, 
and they have ranged through 
the literature in a perfectly as- 
tonishing fashion. Today it Is 
almost difficult to think of an| 
opera that hasn’t been recorded, 
while the discography of the; 
composers, even ones formerly| 


| 
| 

The LPs, too, have ranged the 
orchestras and musical institu-| 


tions of the world and have: 
brought nationwide fame _ to 


countless hitherto unknown ar-! 


tists and personalities. Badura-| 
Skoda, for example, drew a Ca-, 
pacity audience on his debut in 
Boston, an audience that had 
never seen him but that had) 
taken a fancy to him on rec- 


cords. LPs, in short, have broad-; 


ened the musical horizons of the| 
country in an incredible way, 
sq much so that I feel confi-) 
dent that the day of indifference 
to visiting orchestras is gone 


lfor good. It is, in short, the 
era of the tour, and that the 
‘Boston Symphony has been in- 


vited back to Europe is good 
news indeed. 


Si ESS OO 
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THE EUROPEAN TOUR 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
tour Europe for five weeks during 
August and September, 1956, in co- 
operation with the International Ex- 
change Program of the American Na- 
tional Theatre and Academy. The 
announcement has been made by Robert 
W. Dowling, Chairman of the Board of 
A.N.T.A. 

A subsidy from the International Ex- 
change Program will help cover the 
cost of transportation of the Orchestra’s 
104 men and instruments, by air, as well 
as help defray deficits to the Orchestra 
from its concerts abroad. The Inter- 
national Exchange Program is the pro- 
fessional agency appointed by the State 


Department for the administration of 
the President’s Fund for International 
Affairs to assist American performing 
artists to tour abroad. 

To secure the balance of funds neces- 
sary to cover the expensive undertaking, 
private contributions have been made 
to the Orchestra, and other funds are be- 
ing solicited. 7 

The European tour of the Boston 
Symphony will take place under the 
direction of Charles Munch at the con- 
clusion of the 1956 Berkshire Festival 
at Tanglewood (July 2 to August 12). 

Five concerts will be played, August 
26-30, in Usher Hall, Edinburgh, Scot- 
land, as part of the 1956 Edinburgh 
Festival, and the Orchestra will then 
tour through four weeks, offering con- 
certs in principal cities of Scandinavia, 
Northern and Western Europe and the 
British Isles. The tour is planned to 
include about 25 cities, covering more 
than 4,000 miles. The itinerary is still 
to be finally decided, but it is expected 
the Orchestra will also visit Cork and 
Dublin en route to Edinburgh, and then 
Norway, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 
Germany, Austria, Switzerland, France, 
England, and possibly Italy. 

Charles Munch has invited his col- 
league and friend Pierre Monteux, once 
the conductor of this Orchestra, to con- 
duct some of the concerts abroad. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
made its only previous tour of Europe 
in May, 1952, under the auspices of the 
Congress For Cultural Freedom, when 
it performed in France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Holland and England. According 
to present plans, the only cities to be 
revisited are Paris and London — all 
other places on the proposed itinerary 
are cities where the Orchestra has not 
previously played. 

At the close of the European tour, 
about September 25, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will return immedi- 
ately to Boston, to open its 76th season 
on Friday, October 5, 1956, in Symphony 
Hall, with Mr. Munch beginning his 
eighth year as its Music Director, 


Bostonians 
Plan Tour 
Ot Europe 


—rarib. shal 


Orchestra Visit 
To Last 5 Weeks 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will open a five-weeks 
‘tour of Europe in Edinburgh on 
‘Aug. 26 with the co-operation of 
the International Exchange 
Program of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. 

Robert W. Dowling, chairman 
of the A. N. T. A. board, an-| 
‘nounced yesterday that a sub- 
sidy from this program, which 
represents the State Depart- 
ment, will help the orchestra to 
cover the cost of air transporta- 
tion for its 104 members and 
their instruments and to defray 
part of the deficits of to touring 
concerts. The orchestra is soli- 
citing funds to meet the rest of 
the trip’s: expenses. 

Charles Munch, the orchestra’s 
music director, and Pierre Mont- 
eux, its conductor from 1919 to 
1924, will direct the concerts 
abroad, which will be held in 
approximately twenty-five cities. 

The itinerary, after the five 
concerts in Edinburgh Aug. 26 
to 30, is not yet settled, but the 


lorchestra will probably appear 


in Cork and Dublin in Ireland 
and in Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Germany, Aus- 
tria, Switzerland, France and 
possibly Italy. At the end of the 
tour, the orchestra will return 
to Boston to open its seventy- 
sixth regular season Oct. 5. 


The Boston Symphony has al- 
ready expressed its willingness 
‘to extend its tour to Russia. No 
definite arrangements have yet 
‘been undertaken with American 
or Russian authorities, but it 
‘was learned yesterday that the 
touring schedule can be adjusted 
‘to permit a few concerts in the 
Soviet Union before the orches- 
tra leaves Europé on or about 
sept. 25. If these take place, 
they would presumably immedi- 
ately precede or follow the or- 
‘chestra’s appearance in Helsinki. 
This will be the Boston Sym-, 
phony’s second trip abroad. The 
first, also under Messrs. Munch 
and Monteux, was in the spring 
of 1952. According to present 
plans, Paris and London are the 
only cities which the orchestra 
will revisit in its coming travels. 
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Charles Munch has invited his col- 
league and friend Pierre Monteux, once 
the conductor of this Orchestra, to con- 
duct some of the concerts abroad. 
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made its only previous tour of Europe 
in May, 1952, under the auspices of the 
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it performed in France, Germany, Bel- 
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to present plans, the only cities to be 
revisited are Paris and London — all 
other places on the proposed itinerary 
are cities where the Orchestra has not 
previously played. 

At the close of the European tour, 
about September 25, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra will return immedi- 

ately to Boston, to open its 76th season 
on Friday, October 5, 1956, in Symphony 
Hall, with Mr. Munch beginning his 
eighth year as its Music Director. 


Bostonians 


Plan Tour 
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“bath. s5/sb 
Orchestra Visit 
To Last 5 Weeks 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra will open a five-weeks| 
tour of Europe in Edinburgh on 
jAug. 26 with the co-operation of 
ithe International Exchange 
‘Program of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. | 
| Robert W. Dowling, chairman| 
of the A. N. T. A. board, an- 
nounced yesterday that a sub- 
sidy from this program, which 
represents the State Depart- 
ment, will help the orchestra to 
cover the cost of air transporta- 
tion for its 104 members and 
their instruments and to defray 
part of the deficits of to touring 
concerts. The orchestra is soli- 
citing funds to meet the rest of 
the trip’s expenses. 

Charles Munch, the orchestra's 
music director, and Pierre Mont- 
eux. its conductor from 1919 to 
1924, will direct the coneerts 
abroad. which will be held in 
approximately twenty-five cities. 

The itinerary, after the five 
eoncerts in Edinburgh Aug. 26 
to 30, is not yet settled, but the 
orchestra will probably appear 
lin Cork and Dublin in Ireland 
and in Norway, Sweden, Fin- 
land, Denmark, Germany, Aus- 
itria, Switzerland, France and 
possibly Italy. At the end of the 
‘tour, the orchestra will return 
‘to Boston to open its seventy- 
isixth regular season Oct. 5. 


| The Boston Symphony has al- 
ready expressed its willingness 
to extend its tour to Russia. No 
definite arrangements have vet 
been undertaken with American 
or Russian authorities, but it 
was Jearned yesterday that the 
touring schedule can be adjusted 
to permit a few concerts in the 
Soviet Union before the orches- 
tra leaves Europé on or about 
ept. 25. If these take place, 
they would presumably immedi- 
ately precede or follow the or- 
chestra’s appearance in Helsinki. 
This will be the Boston Sym- 
phony’s second trip abroad. The 
first, also under Messrs. Munch 
and Monteux, was in the spring 
of 1952. According to present 
plans, Paris and London are the 
only cities which the orchestra 
Will revisit in its coming travels. 
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Boston Symphony’s European Tour 


Next Summer to Include 25 Cities 
lobe Ip Fis 


The Boston Symphony Orches- the only cities to be revisited in 


tra will tour Europe for five weeks|1996 will be London and Paris. — 
| _..| The tour will end about Sept. 25, 

next August and September, alter) and the orchestra will return im- 

the close of the 1956 Berkshire! mediately to begin its 76th season 

Festival at Tanglewood. ‘The'in Boston Oct, 5 

itinerary has yet to be completed, 

but five concerts will be played, 

Aug. 26-30 at the Edinburgh Fes- 

tival, and visits will be made to 

principal cities in England, Nor- 

‘way, Sweden, Finland, Denmark, 

Germany, Austria, Switzerland, 

France and possibly Italy. It is 

lexpected that the orchestra will 

ibe heard in Cork and Dublin, en 

(route to Edinburgh. 


| 


| This was announced yesterday 
iby Robert W. Dowling, chairman 
‘of the board of American National 
i'Theatre and Academy. The tour 
‘will be made in cooperation with 
‘the International Exchange Pro- 
igram of A. N, T. A., the profes- 
‘sional agency appointed by the 
‘United States Department of State 
for the administration of the Presi- 
ident’s Fund for International Af- 
ifairs to assist American perform- 
‘ing artists to tour abroad. 

| A subsidy from the International 
‘Exchange Program will help cover 
;costs of transportation and defi- 
‘cits to the orchestra from its con- 
icerts aboard. To secure the bal- 
lance of money essential to the 
j}undertaking, private contributions, 
lhave been made, and other funds 
jare being solicited. 

The tour will be under the di- 
rection of Charles Munch, conduc-. 
itor of the Boston Symphony, who 
‘has invited his friend and col- 
‘league, Pierre Monteux, to share 
the conducting. Similar arrange- 
ments prevailed when the orches-| 
tra toured Europe for the first time 
in 1952, and when it made a trans- 
continental United States trip in 
1953. According to present plans, 


Orchestra Expects to Visit 
Almost Twenty-Five Cities 


(Sten, s4P/sSG 


Plans are now shaping up for 
the tour of Europe next summer 


by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. The ensemble will trave! 
for five weeks during August 
and September in cooperation 
with the International Exchange 
Program of the American Na- 
tional Theater and Academy. 

Robert W. Dowling, chairman 
of the ANTA board, announced 
today that a subsidy from the 
International Exchange Program 
will help cover the cost of trans- 
portation of the orchestra’s 104 
men and instruments by air, as 
well as help defray deficits to the 
orchestra from its concerts 
abroad. 

The International Exchange 
Program is’ the professiona! 
agency appointed by the State 
Department for the administra- 
tion of the President's Fund for 
International Affairs to. assis' 
American performing artists to 
tour abroad, 

The tour will take place under 
the direction of Charles Munch 
at the conclusion of the Berk- 
shire Festival at Tanglewood. 
Lenox, Mass., the dates of which 
are July 2 to Aug. 12. The or- 
chestra will go to Edinburgn 
where 1t will give five concerts, 
from Aug. 26 to 30, in Usher Hall 
as part of the Edinburgh Festi- 
val. It will then tour four weeks 
to the principal cities of Scan- 
dinavia, northern and western 
Europe, and the British Isles. 
The tour is planned to include 
about 25 cities and will cover 
more than 4,000 miles. 

The itinerary is still to be 
worked out, but it 1s expected 


that the orchestra will also visit 
Cork and Dublin en route to 
Edinburgh; then to Norway, 
Sweden, Finland, Denmark, Ger- 
many, Austria, Switzerland, 
France, England, and possibly 
Italy. 

Mr. Munch has invited his 
friend and colleague, Pierre 
Monteux, to conduct some of 
these concerts. The Boston Sym- 
phony made its only previous 
tour of Europe in May, 1952, 
when it performed in France, 
Germany, Belgium, Holland and 
England. 

According to present plans the 
only cities to be revisited are 
Paris and London. All other 
places on the proposed itinerary 
are cities where the orchestra 
has not previously played. 

To secure the balance of funds 
necessary to cover the expensive 
undertaking, private contribu- 
tions have been made, and other 
funds are being solicited. At the 
close of the European tour, about 
Sept. 25, the orchestra will re- 
turn immediately to open its 76th 
season in Boston on Friday, Oct. 
5.1n Symphony Hall. Mr. Munch 
will then begin his eighth year 
as its music director. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY (s,s 


10 TOUR EUROPE 


5-Week Summer Itinerary 


Is Planned—Munch and 


. Monteux to Conduct 
fimes  ahiy|sl 


The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra will tour Europe for five 
weeks during August and Sep- 
tember, in cooperation with the 
International Exchange  Pro-! 
gram of the American National 
Theatre and Academy. An-' 
nouncement of the tour was 
made yesterday by Robert W. 
Dowling, chairman of the board 
Of A. Ni. ET. Ar 
A subsidy from the Interna-: 
tional Exchange Program will 
cover part of the cost of trans-| 
porting the 104 members of the 
orchestra and their instruments’ 
by alr and will help defray defi-' 
cits from concerts abroad, 

To provide the _ additional 
funds necessary, private con- 
tributions have been made to 
the orchestra and other funds 
are being solicited. 
ane European tour of the 
| aston Symphony will be under 
the direction of Charles Munch, 
its music director for the last 
seven years, Mr. Munch has in- 
vited Pierre Monteux, onetime 
conductor of the Boston Sym- 
phony, to lead some of its con- 
certs abroad. 

The orchestra will leave for 
Europe at the conclusion of this 
year's Berkshire Music Festival, 
which ends Aug. 12. It will play 
five concerts in Usher Hall, 
Edinburgh, Aug. 26 through 30, 
as part of this year’s Edinburgh 
Festival. 

The orchestra will then travel 
for four weeks, performing in) 
about twenty-five cities. ” Al-| 
though the itinerary is not defi- 
nitely settled, it is expected to 


land, Denmark, Germany, 

itria, Switzerland, France, Eng- 
‘land and possibly Italy. 

| Boston Symphony spokesmen 
lyesterday made no mention of 
performances in the Soviet 
‘Union, although these had been 
discussed as a possibility when 
‘the plans for the tour were be- 
ing formulated. : 

The Boston Symphony made 
its only previous trip to Europe 
‘in May, 1952, under the aus- 
pices of the Congress for Cul- 
tural Freedom. The only cities 
to be revisited this year are 
Paris and London. 

Immediately after the close of 
‘its European tour the orchestra 


syill return to Boston for its 
~rinter season, which begilis on 


« ct, 5. 


Carnegie Hall. The program, 
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Serge Kous evilzky Elegy : 
Is Given'é ce ihe Hall | 


By Francis D. Perkins what he ecotribied his or- 

sed eT ag chestra and to American musl- 
Pad si ar gad. cal life. Based on a cogent and 
Serge Koussevitzky” had its first elegaic melody, with the strings 
Manhattan performance Satur- mainly in the foreground, it had 
day in the Boston Symphony a notable warmth and spacious 
Orchestra’s fourth afternoon sonority in its long rising and 
concert of the season re subsiding musical lines. A first 
hearing raised a question as to 

whether the work could be 
slightly condensed with profit, 
but it had musical unity in ad- 


which the admirable musicians 
under Charles Munch’s direc- 
tion had played in Brooklyn | 3..:,... o 
Friday night, also offered Ber- ditilon to the composel s already 
Kini sayy 3 Ba “\known orchestral skill. 

lioz’ “Roman Carnival’ Over- 

ture, Debussy’s “La Mer” and Memorable eloquence and in- 
ture, Debussy’s “La Mer” and the tensity were combined with son- 


Fourth Symphony of Brahms. |0rous appeal in the performance 
Dr. Hanson’s Elegy is the of this music under Mr. Munch, 


; Bt ‘ewardin xpansiveness 
sixth of the works commissioned and a rew g exp 


of tone, lucidity and a wide 
‘ ev- 
ae Oe caeny 38. be|ranse of color marked the con- 


played here thus far. It was cert as a whole, which found 


highly appropriate that one of the orchestra at its best. The 


hos ld be a tribute Berlioz overture provided a 
| eae agg tire yb] gst ott stimulating start. The interpre- 


bered predecessor, whose con- tation of “La Mer” had its per- 
ductorship spanned a third of sonal features in some of its 
the orchestra’s long career. It instrumental proportions and 
was also fortunate that this/hues, but was none the less all- 
tribute was expressed with the|thentic and atmospherically 
emotional sincerity and depth evocative. In the revealing play- 
which marks the twelve-minute|!28 of, the Brahms symphony 
score. exception could be taken to the 

It. was expression of, personal constant quickening of the pace 
feeling, but of more than that: in the closing pages. The moods 
it seemed to memorialize Dr. of the music, however, were fully 
Koussevitzky not only as q,|disclosed, particularly in the au- 
friend but as a great artist and tumnal flavor of the first move~- 
musical personality, to suggest ment. 
non ee naemianiiesaiont 
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to Koussevitzky 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 


NEW work was heard at 

yesterday afternoon's Car- 
negie Hall concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony, It was Howard 
Hanson's “Elegy in Memory of 
Serge Koussevitzky,’ com- 
posed for the seventy-fifth an- 
niversary of the orchestra on 
a commission from the Kous- 
sevitzky Music Foundation, 


Mr. Hanson's score, almost 
twelve minutes in length, is a 
serious, sincere piece of writ- 
ing in the composer's familiar 
romantic vein. It poses no 
problems, features a constant 
lyric flow and builds to a big 
climax. It may not be music 
of originality, but it does have 
integrity in its avoidance of 
cheapyor obvious effects. 

The composer was in the 
audience and was twice sum- 
moned down the center aisle 
by Charles Munch, who had 
conducted the score in a man- 
ner that must have made Mr. 
Hanson extremely happy. 

The three other works on 
the program ‘have long been 
associated with Mr, Munch 
and his orchestra. Berlioz’ 
“Roman Carnival’ Overture 
and Debussy’s ‘La Mer” are 
examples of the French school 
so well understood by Mr. 
Munch and his predecessor, 
M. Koussevitzky. And the 
Brahms Fourth Symphony is 
another old favorite. 

Probably the members of 
the Boston Symphony could 
play these scores with their 
eyes shut. There was, how- 
ever, nothing lackadaisical in 
the approach of conductor or 
players. All of the details 
were carefully etched and the 
music emerged with = spon- 
taneity. 

Mr. Munch’s ideas about 
Brahms have changed some- 
what during the last decade. 
Today, he is a much more con- 
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vincing interpreter of the Ger- 
man master than he used to 
be, although he is not an ex- 
ponent of the strictly Teutonic 
viewpoint toward the musie: 
His tempos are just a shade 
on the fast side, and he 
stresses the elegance of the 
scores, 
* 

It may astonish some listen- 
ers to realize that the Brahms 
orchestral music can be ele- 
gant, but here it is; and the 
Fourth Symphony yesterday 
afternoon was sinuous, silken 
in sound and aristocratically 
phrased. Mr. Munch made it 
hold together, too, and with 
the prevailing smoothness 
there never was a hint of 
weakness, 

All of which proves that, 
while there are several million 
ways of interpreting a score 
wrongly, there is more than 
one way to interpret if cor- 
rectly, 4 
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g g ’ j 
orchestra baggage arriving much later by train, the Bostonians w = 
in Lening . ’ & Jy 
for sightseeing in Leningrad. In fact, the musicians will not go on 
° OQ P.M. in the 
Dr. Munch calls them for an acoustical rehearsal on Thursday at 6:3 
. UW Cc 
where he will conduct them in concert at 


Great Hall of the Leningrad Conservatory, 
| . estra in the 
8 the first concert ever to be given by an American symphony orches 
— e 


6 * a o ‘ W b t, e © 


former regular conductor, Pierre Monteux. 


leeper 
After the second Leningrad performance, the orchestra will take a sleep 


oustic 
the group will arrive about 10 A.M. on Saturday, Dr. Munch will hold an ac 


! unday at 2 
rehearsal from noon until 2:30 for the concert that evening. On Sunday ’ 


3 will take 
Mr. Monteux will conduct the orchestra in the same hall, where Dr. Munch 


cow, then 
over that evening. The orchestra will have time off all day Monday in Mos ’ 


fly to Prague in the evening. 


The orchestra's European tour of 13 countries, in which it ig presenting 28 
concerts, is being made in cooperation with the American National Theatre and 


Academy, the professional agency appointed by the U.S. State Department to assist 


American performing artists to tour abroad. 


BOSTON BRaSS ENSEMBLE, COMPOSED OF EIGHT MEMBERS 

OF BOSTON SYIiPHONY ORCHESTRA, GIVES CONCERT IN 

“DINBURGH .UGUST 2 ‘ a UnCiLSTRA'S ZUROPE:N TOUR 

nt Ant 
The Boston Brass Ensemble, composed of eight members of the 

Boston Symphony Orchestra under the direction of its first trumpeter, 
Roger Voisin, will sive a concert of its own, during the: Boston 
Symphony's five-day engagement at the udinburgh Festival, while it is 
touring abroad in late August and September, 


At 11:00 a.m.-in the Scottish capital's Freemason Hall, on 
Tuesday, august 28, Mr. Voisin and ..rmando Ghitalla, trumpets; 
Harold Meek and Paul Keaney, horns; Kauko Kahila trombone; Josef 
Orosz, baritone; Kilton V., Smith, tuba; with william Gibson, trombone, 
assisting, will perform a program of five works dating from the late 
16th Century to modern times, 


The Boston Brass Ensemble was organized in the summer of 1952 
by Roger Voisin because there was a need for a representative brass 
6roup in Boston, A vast amount of brass literature had accumulated 
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professional ensemble of this nature. 


—E le's eirsht members 
s of the Boston Brass Lnsemb 
are full os gel pb They play as a concert rome awe i) a 
all-instrumental concerts anything from an octet to 23 or , : 
th lay in conjunction with such choral groups as the orus ro 
Musica They conduct educational brass clinics to coach other _ 
cians poe they definitely enjoy playing for 7" 5 Popes 
The ensemble has made a0, FORDSEARE, EROS Siee the cereaee aaetae 
Brass", devoted to compositions tor ; gy ed 93 a 
and German music ranging from e 

poe ne 5 Rl gel record will be released in November, It was made 
at the new Kresge Auditorium, designed by Eero Saarinen for i 
Massachusetts Institute of eg _ suueeer’ bila basen 5 

ry s Peter Barto son of co ‘ - 
Or ana eae iti ie by the late Nicolai Berezowsky who died in 49933 
Paul Hindemith, of Berlin; Ingolf Dahl, of the University ag > - 
fornia'ts music department; and Robert Sanders, of Brooklyn, oY. 


he son 

Roger Voisin, leader of the Boston Brass Ensemble, is t 
of a conmar member of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, —t pe po he 
joined the orchestra at the age of 16, he became its all- Be ha 
youngest performer. He has been featured soloist on “ee . nde 
of the orchestra, and is on the faculty of the Boston no ad ii 
summer music school, the Berkshire -lusic Center at Bre ee 
Masse, and at the New ungland Conservatory of ilusic in Boston. 


Armando Ghitalla joined the Boston Symphony five years ago, and 
has been trumpet soloist of its Boston Pops Orchestra since 1952. He 
is a graduate of the Juilliard School of Music in New York, and - 
Played first trumpet with the New York City Opera Company Houston, 


Texas Symphony orchestras. Harold Neek has 
Boston Symphony since 1943. 

Philadelphia, P 

and formerly played 

He now teaches at th 

has published works 


Paul Kean ey has been with the Boston Symphony since 1937, and has 
Studied with Willem Valkenier, retired first horn of the Boston Sym-~ 
Phony, and at the Longy School of ilusic, 


Kauko Kahila studied trombone at the New Ingland Conservatory of 


Music, and got orchestral trainins from Boston Pops conductor arthur 
Fiedler. He came to the Boston Symphony in 1952 after two seasons with 
the Houston Symphony, eight with the 3t. Louis, Mo. Symphony, and war. 
time service in the U.S, Army air Corps Band, 


gan his musical career with Hunsarian gypsies at 


2 


and two years later was organist of a parish church, 

ton Symphony in 1944, followins experience with a 

estra in Toledo, O., study at the New ingland Con- 
servatory of Ilusic, and performance with the Massachusetts Symphony, 
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laying the trombone 
ced his musical career Picy. ' 
iu aiuenaos "a ancien Of Maine, he studi ed er aar UGh the se 
phony player Jacob Raichman, and became a tuba play 


tra in 193k. we 
) two 
s the Brass Ensemble in its 
Pears. ae ph pee Rg pp te of the Boston raps er 5 fi ro al 
wai ek he joined in 1954 after occupying the same po 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra. 


The complete program is: | 
Giovanni Gabrieli (late 16 Century 
Aurelio Bonelli (1600) 

Francis Poulenc (1922) 

rt Sanders (1948) 

lai Berezowsky (1942) 


Canzon Septimi TONLccocscesecos 
TOCCATAccceccceceserecesoseces 
Sonatadecccecveceseeceersessesvere 
Quintet in B ret | POOPeTTeTT CTC 
Brass Tite ceccencceceeeseveswaee 
| RECEPTIONS 1 ILL BE GIVEN BOSTON SYMPHONY ABROAD. 
ORCHiSTHA ILL BE HONORED IN MANY EUROPEAN CITIES 
DURING AUGUST-SEPTEMBER TOUR 
(‘Ae Ant) 
e+ + t+ + SF 


A number of official and social functions will mark the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra's August-September tour of thirteen European countries under the musical 
direction of Charles iiunch, with Pierre Monteux as guest conductor at ten of the 
twenty-seven concerts scheduled for nineteen cities in the British Isles and on 
the Continent. 


The day following 
annual Berkshire 
ption, presided over 
n to Pierre honteux 

and autographed copies 
Cities abroad, 


mor ae in Mig er wi » Managers, trustees 
and wives by Henr £ ’ ; 
Co publisher of Ho hton, Miffl 
mpany at Castle Hyde, rby Fermoy, Soult ae A ” 


the concert on Monday, September 3, which Charles 
| 9 will be tendered at the United 
righ: Pe and the orchestra will] be the guests of Ambassador 
P uSin of Henry B, Cabot, president of the orchestra's Board 


At the conclusion of t 
on Saturday, September 8, a 
by Pierre lionteux, marking 
in the Russian capital, rec 
U.S.5.R. and by United Stat 


In Berne, capital of Switzerland, where the Boston Symphony has no 


performed, a rece tion 3 
ning, Seabees > will be held following Mr, 


7 t previously 
Monteux's concert on Monday eve- 








Boston Symphony's tour, will fete the or- 
"ee the personnel will be welcomed by 





London, scene of the finale of t 
chestra at the United States Embassy; 
Ambassador Winthrop Aldrich. 






de in cooperation with the Inter- 
] S hony's Europe tour is ma 

t3 Sot miaaes Poouban OF ie American National Theatre and Academy, the agency 
aa stakes * the United States State Department to facilitate travel abroad by 
Peery oiteraben artists, it is expected a number of consular receptions and 


civic gatherings will also take place. 


oTRA WILL PRESENT THREE MEMORIAL 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WILL ie 
oe TO SERGS KOUSSEVITZKY AND GEORGES ENESCO, 
IN EDINBURGH AND PARIS DURING EUROPEAN T 


(a0 date 
+e & & 












_ the Boston 
ture will be among the twenty-seven 
pe ongge a (Mag 7 current tour of thirteen European countries 
The orchestra of 105 is under the leadership of a 
Charles Munch, its Music Director for the past seven years, = ag Ageia 
will be led by Pierre Monteux, who was its regular conductor a + ged pediog 
has been a frequent guest conductor during the past five years 


manent post with the San Francisco Symphony. 


Three concerts Ag 
Symphony Orchestra will giv 
in late August and September. 









des its five days of concerts 
August 30, when the orchestra conclu abe 
at as Mate dade ie Usher Hall in the Scottish rr ce ae as 
pay tribute to his immediate predecessor. The concert and gen gs Ho 
the orchestra will perform in Paris, on Wednesday, September ’ 
























“hated as” omage to Serge Koussevitaky," and th 5 
the conductor's widow, Mme. Ole. nee and the performances 


M4 
rial, Dr. Munch will 


Koussevitzky , 
of Wide fac an to hekenn Syateante” of Rochester, New York's Eastman School 





Both concerts wil] | 
& project dear to Dr. ieetie 
which is now be; 
conductor gave a 
Tanglewood » Lenox 
through UNESCO in the form 


Change of composers and students of composition ve an international ata 


atre des Champs~ 


Lud ' 
La Mer, and Brahes? s ¢ Bohuslav Martinuts Fantaisies Symphoniques, Debussy's 


Music Critics! 
City in 1955; 4 
anniversary, 
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honoring the late Roumanian composer Georges 
The third memorial concert, Eg s the Tatanee Gil Duaaieseten, 


by Pierre Monteux a 7 
ae page gy dioe: Benagge ptt ead, Yehudi Menuhin, the noted American-born violinist 


Paris, on Thursday, September 20. 
who is Enesco!s most mot prea pupil, has donated his services, and will perform 
the Brahms Violin Concerto. Mr. Monteux's program also includes the Sinfonia in 


B-flat by J. C. Bach, and the Festival Overture, composed at West Stockbridge, Massa- 
chusetts, in 1944 by Isadore Freed, who teaches composition at the Hartt School of 


Music in Hartford, Connecticut. 


The European tour of the Boston Symphony Orchestra is made in cooperation with 
the International Exchange Program of the American National Theatre and Academy, 
the professional agency appointed by the United States State Department to assist 


American performing artists to tour abroad, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA DEPARTS FOR EUROPE TOUR TODAY (AUGUST 14) 
BY CHARTERED PLANE AND SHIP. ORCHESTRA WILL OPEN TOUR 
OF 13 COUNTRIES IN Zork IRELAND, AUGUST 24 
1-4 Poe Y 7 6 


cat hati 
oeeer 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra departs today (Tuesday, August 14) by chartered 
plane and by ship for the longest tour and one of the most complex undertakings in 
its 75-year history. In the next six weeks the proud American orchestra will be a 
cultural ambassador to thirteen comitries abroad, performing twenty-seven concerts 
under the baton of Charles Munch, its Music Director for the past Seven years. 

Ten of the concerts in the British Isles and on the Continent will be conducted by 
Dr. Munch's long-time friend and colleague, Pierre Monteux, who was conductor of 
the symphony for five years following World War I and who has been a frequent guest 
on its podium in recent years. 


VE UR AS 
| ta ee 
. 


At ll: 
tens Bet: “tel pete secndng » the Holland-American Line's "Nieuw heeetonaadiiil 
dent of the Trustee cr ’ Boston, with Mr. and Mrs, Monteux; Henry B Jabot << 
the orchestra ans veal bag en Orchestra, and his wife; 45 okies Ge 
T é, oO 2 pounds of 
The "Nieuw Amsterdam" will arrive in Cobh, Ireland > on teen tee baggage. 
4 e | 


At 6:1 ellie 
) Pom. today, a party of 7? will depart from Logan Airport, Boston 
a 


aboard a chartered KLM Ro 
yal Dutch Airlines Su er 
&om. tomorrow at Shannon Airport, Ireland, tage aur Gok 


manager Thomas PD Perry, Jr., assi 

J ° Stant 

Staff of ten which will accompany the sedate nae real 
official photographer, 


» arriving at 10:30 
6 the orchestra's 
and others of the 
tra abroad, newspaper critics and an 


A final planeload 

of ¢ e » 4 chartered KLM Constellat j 

poe Sage a &, numbering 59, leaving Logan rein ’ Peer gay the 
Gey arriving at Shannon Thursday morning, Augus t _— 


rear guard 
Wednesday, 


y afternoon via Air 
for a week of rest before the 


movements I, IT 
: ° ce, and Brahms! 
of Bite for ae whose parents 
€ for their nking the people 





the Boston 

| the City of Boston gave 

day jonday, August 13), d J. McCormack, in 

ag i = 4 City Hall. wit ge ge m4 ana ory baton end me ted 
” ierre 

the absence 0 Bg tg caged Pin tee ecaaneee' s museum as a memento of the tour, 


in t to be h 
with gold, which — gtines oP with an official City os ne enggyrbetcs. ie 2 a" 
coe eee sd, and with autographed copies of ro orchestra will visit 
at all concerts oe on Mayors of the nineteen cities ok Rebhen. Giieinee 
ks ae . a heaaien at the ceremony were managers Perry a , 
during its tour. 


tries. 
of the orchestra, and consuls of a number of foreign coun 


and London, 


ter- 
de in cooperation with the In 

| f the Boston Symphony is ma : the profes- 
iy Seas sean ae the American National Theatre cee poem, shee 
sided coulis aeibesaaee ew <a United States State Departmen 

Sional a 


performing artists to tour abroad. 


p 4 the members 
Li rei hter will return 
Two chartered KLM lanes and a special air f j : 
of the OF chestra and their equipment from London, on September 21 and October y. 
f the opening of the Boston Symphony's 76th season in S ymohony Hall on Friday 
or 4 y 


October 5, 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WILL FEATURE A CONTEMPORARY AMERICAN WORK 
ON GACH OF ITS TWENTY-~SEVEN CONCERTS IN EUROPE 
Ltergrat 44 19SEC 
%* We x x 


g its August-Septembe 
States composers will be represented in the Buropean tour repertory. 


's European tour, the longest it has ever made » is in cooperation 
onal Exchange Program of the American National Theatre and Academy 
States State Department to assist 
The United States compositions have 
'S stature in the 


4 


Charles Munch » the Boston Symphony's Music Director for the 

include on his programs abroad four America 

va to commemorate its current, 75th, annive 
performed during the past season in United States cities P 
and at the orchestra's Summer home Massachusetts » Guring the 
annual Berkshire Festival, 


The commissioned works are the Symphony No. 6 of Walter Piston, Harvard Uni-~ 
versity Professor of Music at Cambridge, Massachusetts: the Elegy in Memory of Serge 


Koussevitzky by Howard Hanson » Director of the Eastman “chool of Music » University 
of Rochester, New York; Symphonic Ode, by Aaron Copland, who heads the composition 
faculty at the 


Boston Symphony's summer muSic school in Tanglewood; and Fantaisies 
Symphoniques by Bohuslav Martinu, which was awarded the New York Music Critics: 
Circle award for the best new orchestral work played in that city during 1955. 












- ; 
inburgh, Oslo, Stockholm, 
h will conduct the Piston symphony in gtr nen testes will ealters 
Dr. Munch wi 


: nm ee d Paris, 
Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow and London. T Vienna, Stuttgart, Munich an 


dinburgh, Prague, work will be given at 
the ee poly i gee in Edinburgh. The Martinu 
The Coplan e t 
erts in Munich and Paris. ie ia tals 
we | k of direct association with the Boston Symphony 
n wor 


f 
sed in 1744 by commission o 
~ seus © the orchestra. Pierre Monteux 










Another America 
tra by the l 
Concerto for Orches vgge dns he 
} tzky and given 1 ot 
ait ait i “4 an Edinburgh Festival conc 


Symphony is 
se ties to the Boston 
es or Seine, Massachusetts, which is 


d by the 
k, Ireland. Commissione 
suropean concert in Cork, t the Boston Pops 
para vane Se alee gas Figg is a long-standing eae ae during May and 
ans mre fhe epins-n Me of the Boston Symphony Orches P 

concerts in 


June each year following their winter season. 










ompos 
Still another American c¢ 
the Eire Suite of Leroy Anderson, 









f 
formance, in the nave o | 
| et a single European per e Adagio | 
penutarel Xiltth Century pre Cathedral of Chartres, France, of th Ss 
the beau ; Barber. 
1938 work by Samuel Ba : No. 2 

= "Bate aaa will give eight Suropean polyp gle Ssete@ Gouna Sn New 

ane | 19h by Paul Creston, who is organist of ot. “ asa. Utes, 
we Gea The Creston work will be played in ae " concerts will also 
a bartab Berne, Leeds and London. udinburgh and “sl ed, a work composed in 
p ebro. performances of the Festival Overture of ae neces Berkshire 

oa POR te Ee the Boston S 
yi , d Massachusetts, near iad t the Hartt 

peonaat tnaeooraes 44 I'reed is chairman of composition and theory a 
School of Music, Hartford, Connecticut, 
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Of the classics in the Boston Symphony's repertory for Burope, Beethoven's 
Symphony No, 3 ("Hroica" ) Will receive eight performances 3; Ravelts Daphnis and 
Chloe, Suite No, 2 » Will be given seven times; and the second Symphony of Brahms 
is listed for six concerts, Other repertory standards includ 
No, 94, ("Surprise" ) and Symphony No, 102; Brahms! Symphony No. 3 and Violin Concerto; 
Schumann's Symphony No. 2 and Piano Concerto; Beethoven's Violin Concerto: 
Symphony in C major (pos 


thumous); J. C. Bach's Sinfonia in B-flat; Dukas' The Sor. 
cerer's Apprentice; Franck!s Symphonic Variat, 


ions; Debussy's La Mer; Ravel's Con- | 
certo for the Left Hand; Richard Strauss! Don Juan and Suite from "Der Roserkavalier" ; | 
two Rossini overtures » to "Semiramide" and to "L'Italiana in Algeri"; Honegger's 
ia iad No, 3 ("Liturgique" ) and Symphony No. 2; and Enesco's Suite for Orchestra 9 
Op. 9, 





The Honegger Symphonies were both given their world premieres by Charles Munch, 
The Fifth Symphony was commissioned by the kK 


voussevitzky Music Foundation, and per— 
formed first by the Boston Symphony Orchestra; the Third Symphony had its world 


uctor leading the Tonhaile Orchestra. The Enesco Suite 
an composer who conducted the Boston 
Symphony on a number Of occasions, 


A number of the contemporary and Classica] works have been recorded by Charles 
Munch and the Boston Symphony Orchestra » including the Piston Symphony, the Martinu 
Fantaisies Symphoniques » Honegger's Symphony No. 5, Ravel's Daphnis and Chloe, Suite 
No. 2, the Beethoven Violin Concerto » and the Brahms Symphony No, 2, Debussy'!s 


La Mer, conducted by Pierre Monteux, is on records. The Haydn Symphony No. 102 P 

the Brahms Symphony No, 3, the Beethoven "Eroica," the Haydn Surprise Symphony and 
the Brahms Violin Concerto were recorded by the orchestra under the direction of its 
former conductor, Serge Koussevitzky. The Anderson Irish Suite is recorded by the 
Boston Pops Orchestra under the direction of Arthur Fiedler. 





—— 


| ‘IVE CONCERTS 
TON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA TO PERFORM FIVE CO? 
—_ ivoust 28-80 AS PART OF EDINBURGH FESTIVAL 


RING CURRENT TOUR OF EUROPE 
oe (dtquegt At, /756 


iy * + F 


For the first time the Boston Symphony Orchestra will be a part of the annual 


tly in its tenth season, during its tour of thirteen 
~iaccied. gaprndged ty "Piak oP te twenty-seven concerts the orchestra will give 


European countries. Ae 
d September will be played in Usher Hall in the Scot~ 
revenge adgrom ambi « ae eg Charles Munch, Music Director of the orchestra 


from August 26-30. 
far tan gant "seven ease, will share the podium on two occasions with his long-time 
friend and colleague, Pierre Monteux, regular conductor of the Boston Symphony for 
five years following World War I and a frequent guest conductor in recent years on 
its programs in Boston, on a short tour of Europe in 1952, a coast-to-coast Amer- 
ican tour in 1953, and during the past five summers at its summer Berkshire Festival 


at Tanglewood in Lenox, Massachusetts. 


Charles Munch, who has been a guest conductor at the Edinburgh Festival on 
several occasions, most recently in August, 1954, will conduct the first Edinburgh 
concert of the Boston Symphony on Sunday evening, August 26, as well as the concerts 
of Tuesday, August 28, and Thursday, August 30. Mr. Monteux will lead the 105—piece 
orchestra on Monday, August 27, and Wednesday, August 29, 


On the August 28 program American violinist Isaac Stern will be soloist an the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto. French pianist Robert Casadesus will perform Ravel's 


¥ 


Concerto for the Left Hand and Franck's Symphonic Variations in the concert of 
August 29. English pianist Clifford Curzon will play the Schumann Piano Concerto 


in A minor on August 30. 
Bostonians on home ground, 


All three virtuosi have frequently performed with the 


The British Broadcasting Corporation will broad t 
August 26,°28 and 2 adcast live the concerts of 
on bie rod Ply 9, and there are plans to televise the concert with Mr. Stern 


The final Edinburgh concert will find Charles M ying 
unch pa trib 
pte predecessor. The concert has been designated as oun. to rene thy coon 
ov 4 years conductor of the orchestra, and the program will open with H 
el an 7 Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, 
cnool of Music, University of Rochest 
current, 75th, anniversary - Apia - me co a — 
national Music Fund, of which the co ) Mme. O oe 
pina yn aaa attend the existence in 1948 
Ched by ial Boston $ : 
Tongiaihedl ap a ponent ns etl pec on Symphony Orchestra concert at 
Support for composers on a b 
: & broad inter 
asis. A similar dL was given in Paris by the F gro 


committee, with C | 
Radio Orchestra, ng his then affilia 


UNESCO aids young 
Sions and fellows 
music through live performan 
international interchange of 


ac Prinses pag Ensemble of the Bos n 1952 unde 
r 
on of Roger Voisin, will give a special 
Hall at 11:00 a.m, on Tuesday 
gabon 7 Voisin and Armando Ghitalla, trumpets; ; 
aney, horns; Kauko Kahila, trombone: Josef Orosz, bariton 
Vinal omith, tuba; with William Gibson, trombone assisting artist, ' 




















The Boston Symphony will be formally welcomed to the agate gp ceciti | the 
Lord Provost of the city, The Rt. Honorable 5ir John Ge stg ma = yr ees al meet— 
ing will probably be held between him, Dr. Munch, Mr. Non gr os = ew sis 
Orchestra manager Thomas D. Perry, Jr., and two trustees o e orchestra who w 


be present, Henry B. Cabot and Edward A. Taft. 


} tion with the 
ton Symphony's tour of liurope 1S being made in coopera | 
MOP Asoo aces Seanad of the American National Theatre and Academy, the 
professional agency appointed by the United States State Department to assist 
American performing artists to tour abroad. ae 






show to Europe some of the work of outstanding contemporary 
sneatiel aimenaee ,» each of the Boston Symphony's twenty-seven concerts in Zurope 
will contain one American orchestral work. In Edinburgh the orchestra will per- 
form three works commissioned for its current, 75th, anniversary season: Howard 
Hanson's Elegy in Memory of Serge Koussevitzky; Aaron Copland's Symphonic Ode; and 
Walter Piston!s Symphony No. 6. Mr. Copland, vice president of the smhernetsonal 
Society of Contemporary Composers, is assistant director of the Boston Symphony's 
summer music school, the Berkshire Music Center, at Tanglewood in Lenox, Massa- 
chusetts. Mr. Piston is a Harvard University Professor of Music. Two other 
American works programmed for Edinburgh are Paul Creston's Symphony No. 2, com- 
posed in 1945, and Isadore Freed's Festival Overture, written in 1944. Mr. Creston 
is organist of St. Malachy's Church, New York City; Mr. Freed teaches composition 
at the Hartt School of Music, Hartford, Connecticut. Two other Edinburgh concert 
selections have ties with the Boston Symphony: the late Bela Bartok's Concerto 
for Orchestra was commissioned by Serge Koussevitzky in 1944 and was given its 
first performance by the orchestra; the late Arthur Honegger's Symphony No. 5 was 
commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation. 





The complete Edinburgh programs are as follows: 


S , ; 
weer Evening, August 26 — Usher Hall, Edinburgh - Boston Sv Shon 


eeeeeveseeedymphony No, 102 
Piston, seeeses Oymphony No. 6 
Strauss, eeees e Lon Juan 
Dukas seccccces -L'Apprenti Sorcier 

Conductor: Charles Munch 


Monday Evening » August 27 Usher Hall, Edinburgh B ymphony 
_ ur ~ 
Creston. ...... Symphony No. 2 | eres ” 
Bartok. ..ceseeel oncerto for Orchestra 


Schubert.......Symphony No. 7 
Conductor: Pierre hionteux 











uesday Morning, August 28 - Freemason! s 
Gabrieli, eeeeesCanzon Septimi Toni | 
Bonelli. ®eecee sTOCcata 
Poulenc Ceeeces Oonata 


Sanders, Ceeccee Quintet in B Flat 
Berezowsky...,..Brass Suite 
Director; Roger Voisin 


Hall, Edinburgh ~ Brass Ensemble 






esday Evening, August 28 — Usher He dinburs 
Copland....s.e. Symphonic Ode 
Beethoven, eeee «Violin Concerto 
‘ Soloist: Isaac Stern, Violin 
Chumann, eeese Oymphony No. 2 
Conductor: Charles Munch 





- Boston Symphon 
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1. Edinburgh - Boston Symphony 


= 7 ist 29 -— Usher _hé 
esda ening, August 
anes ® ANS eee Festival Overture 
Brahms oeeee eed ymphony No. 3 indian 
“ k. » soymphonic Varia a ieee 
ete che Concerto for the gv 
@eeee@estesdee 8 sadesus 
i 2 aah eg Rosenkavalier" 
is cb ht cht Pierre Monteux 
sher Hall, Edinburgh - Boston Symphon 


Thursday Evening, August 30 - 


Homage to me beng ry y of Serge Koussevitzky 
HANSONe cecevces 


UMAMIN «eee ee er Lano Concerto 
- Soloist: Clifford Curzon, Piano 
HONCZZELr ececces «oO ymphony No. 5 


La Mer 
USSVececcvece , 
= Senduekens Charles Munch 


wing through 
Symphony makes a s 
wing Edinburgh the Boston inki; then becomes 
el Scantinerian sigiecis “of Copenhagen, ‘. a rege: "Se Ca in Leningrad 
a ane to visit Russia, a. tke, 
the first American orchestra ever Vienna, Stuttgart, M : 

ow to Prague, ’ ommence its 
Be “ . hee a reesh ee om ms , before the orchestra returns to c 
erne, 9 


76th season in Boston on October 5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ~ FIRST AMERTCAN BRCHES TA TO PERFORM IN U.S.S.R . 
WILL Civ eOUR COMCnES Li fi LiGhaD (Sept, 6=7) «ND LOSCO! (Sept. 8) 
44 tou <I SASL 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra will * dete the first American orchestra ever 

to perform in Russia, indeed the first Symphony from the | estern world to periorn 
in the U,S.S.R, when, during the course of its August-September tour of thirteen 
countries in Kurope, it plays two concerts in Leningrad and two in hoscow during 
the three days, ceptember 6~8, 


The formal invitation to nsmitted in early 


al Attache of the 
Thomas D, Perry, Jr. In 
August, 1955, through the President 


of its B oard illingness to include 
& visit to the wULO pe , 


The Boston oymphony thus becomes the first ensemble of smerican instrumental . 
artists to visit the Soviet Union. Last January the American folk opera "Porgy and 
B ess" was performed in Leningrad and ioscow by an American troupe. In hay 
violinist Isaac otern, a frequent Soloist with the Boston Symphony (he will per— 
form the Beethoven Violin Concerto at its fdinburgh Festiva] concert of August 28) 
made an extensive tour of ituSsia. In June the american Metropolitan tenor Jan 
Peerce sang in concert and opera performances in the 2Oviet Union, An nglish 
orchestra, the London Philharmonic » iS Scheculed to visit liussia in October, 


luch as it did in the case of the tour of "Porgy and Bess", the Russian 
t will mak 


Governmen maxe arrangements for bringing the orchestra, its staff and 
equipment into its territory fron Finland » Where the orchestra performs on Tues~— 
day, September 4; will provide accomodations and meals during six days, September 












5-10, spent in the U.S.5.Re, and will again move the orchestra from Moscow to its 
next date in Prague, capital of Czechoslovakia, on Tuesday, September 11, It will 
also pay the orchestra a fee for each concert, and sell tickets at a price it will 
itself set, | | 


Although many details, involving method of transportation, exact dates and 
hours of the four scheduled concerts, and what functions are planned remain un~ 
settled, present plans call for the orchestra party to journey from Helsinki to 
Leningrad by train. There in the Great Hall of the Conservatory, on Thursday 
evening, September 6, Charles munch, the orchestra's iusic Director for the past 
seven years, will conduct the first of two concerts, In the same hall on the fol- 
lowing evening, Fierre Monteux, regular conductor of the Boston Symphony from 1919. 
1924, and a frequent guest conductor during the past five years, will be on the 
P odiume 
















AS now planned, an overnight train journey will bring the Boston Symphony into 
ioscow on Saturday morning, September 8, wheie the orchestra looks for a busy day. 
An early afternoon rehearsal in the Great Hall of the Conservatory will be fol- 
lowed by a matinee concert, led by Dr. hunch, and an evening one under Nr, 
l.onteux'! leadership, A diplomatic reception is scheculed before the orchestra and 
its pepsonnel embarks on its 1200 mile journey across Russia and Poland into Pragues 








The Boston Symphony orchestra of 105 pieces includes in its personnel 
two women players, first flutist Doriot Anthony Dwyer and second 
harpist Olivia Luetcke, A staff of ten will be with the orchestra. 
although some 35 wives of members of the orchestra will accompany it 
on most of the tour, they will not join their consorts for the iiuse 
Sian’part of the orckestra's engagements abroad, The official party 
will, however, include three newspaper critics, two from Boston and 
one from the orchestra's summer home, Pittsfield, Mass., and an of- 
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rains for the UeSeSeR, are 4S L¢llows: 





em 


Conservator Leninzrad, U,.S,5.R 


Thurs. Eve. Sept, 6 = Great Hall 
sperunvenessesee oe - 3 : 
cooeseeee sd yMmpno e 

Stert tt. ee and peers Suite NO. ye 

ductor: Charles Mune 

Friday me . 7 - Great Hall, Leninerad Vededeite 
Haydnecececesee eoympnony Noe YL (WSurprise™ ) | 
Creston. @~@e@@¢e0008 ¢ «Symphony NOe 2 
Schuberteseseseeeeoymphony No. 7 
Conductor: Pierre monteux 


Sate Aft. Sept. 8 - Great Hall, Conservatory, 1 .0SCOW, VereSelig 
Beethoveneeeeeeeoymphony Noe 3 CiiEroica’) 
Pistoneceoecsecee rymphony No. 


RavelececoccoeeeDaphnis and Chloe, Suite Noe 2 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


Sat. Eve. Sept. § - Great Hall, Conservatory, Moscow, UsSedelie: 
Haydneseeececeeeoympnony Noe 94 (*Surprise' 


Crestonececeeeeverymphony No. « 
Schuberteceseeeecdymphony Noe 7 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


mroica™ 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA WILL BE FT 
TON SYb yi BE FIRST AMERIC AN WT 
TO PERE Of I N FAMED CHARTRES CATHEDRAL . SEPTEMBER 21. pedn 
BUXOPLAN TOUR, CONCERT TO aID CHURCH FUND ' 
ALSO SCHDULED FOR DUBLIN AUGUST 25. 


Ho eH 


what is believed j 4 ‘Selec’ 


pict Me ine a purely orchestral concert 
weedy in t 3 Cathedral of Chartres, Paci alle ag 
; Charles Munch conducting, on Friday 
merican orchestra's five-and~a-half week 
ng which it is giving twenty—seven concerts, 


Charles Munch, the distingu3 
guished Music 
seven years, has been invited to bring 


Cathedral city sixty mil 
Hr meagre Pay y es from Paris, 


r Samuel Barber; the 
> and Beethoven!ts § 
lunch, was 


& Sacred work sung by 
rch, a choral piece per- 


the city kuseum, housed in the 
Syndicat d'Initiative of Chartres, and the ore 
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the Cathedral. To accommodate the orchestra, 
special platforms will be erected, in the main part of the Cathedral, just inside 
the 12th Century Royal Portal or main entrance, and during the concert special 
exterior lighting will illuminate the beautiful medieval stained glass windows, 
which date from the 12th and 13th Centuries, and whose surface extends over more 
than 3,000._sqyare yards. | 
A second concert in aid of a church fund will be played by the Boston Symphony 
In the Irish capital city of Dublin, at an afternoon 
the orchestra will give a concert under the auspices 


of Our Lady's Choral Society, in aid of the fund for rebuilding the 97-year-old 
archdiocesan Seminary of the Holy Cross, at Clonliffe. The Dublin concert is under 
the patronage of Most. Rev. Dr. John C. lichuade, C.o. Spe, Archbishop of Dublin and 
Primate of Ireland, and will be attended by ocean T. Kelly, President of Ireland, 
that day observing his birthday. Charles Munch will conduct a program of works by 
Haydn, Richard Strauss, Schumann, and one of the works commissioned by the Boston 
Symphony for its current, 75th, anniversary year, the Elegy to the Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky by Howard Hanson, Director of the Eastman School of hiusic, University 


of Rochester, New York. 


benefit the maintenance fund of 


during its Luropean tour. 
concert on Saturday, August 25, 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra's tour of Europe opened in Cork, Ireland, on 
August 24, and will conclude in London, England, on September 25. Other cities to 
be visited, besides Dublin and Chartres, are Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Oslo, Stockholn, 
Helsinki, Leningrad, Moscow - the orchestra is the first American one to perform in 
the U.5.5S.R. - Prague, Vienna, Munich, Stuttgart, Zurich, Berne, Paris. The tour 
is made in cooperation with the International Exchange Program of the American 
National Theatre and Academy, the professional agency appointed by the United States 
State Department to assist American performing artists to tour abroad. Upon the 
tour's completion, the Boston Symphony returns to its home in Symphony Hall, to 


open its 76th season on October 5. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA To pup. 
Oi JONY OR O PERFORM IN CAPT 
sonenre, SCANDINAVIAN GCUNTRIES DURING EUROPE Tour «4 
SCHEDULED IN COPENHAGEN, OSLO, STOCKHOLM. HEISTN 
AUGUST 31 = SEPTEMBER ey 


vot sae CED, / ITC 


The Boston Symphony Orch y 
ocandinavi : estra will’give concerts in t . 
direction a ak. ies during its current August-September towers nite lag 
es hunch, its Music Director for the past mln og — 
ears, 


ule, the Boston S 
erform 
in Stockholn, 1; Septemb Friday, August 31; in Oslo, Saturday Se oerone g ad 
hunch will conduct <. er 3; in Helsinki, Tuesday, Septembe » “eptember 1; 
friend and colleague Pita Henn in Norway, Sweden and Finland Hi "7 —— 
& erre Monteux, conductor of the orchestra feos saciee 


and a frequent cy i : 
Seaman guest on its podium in recent years, will lead the ensemble i 
n 


The S i 
POO. ihe cou yr? eta Mad the Boston Symphony Orchestrats tour j 
ih phe sg appearance at the idinburgh Festival y Peta 
ao po ode tag a Journey into the U.S.S.R, that #- ‘ 
cnestra, During September 6-8, the Boston § 
Great Hall of the Conservatory =i Ge 





ivoli 
, ing, August 31, will be given in Tivo 
se, Copenhagen pepe Pep Rais | Steak’ cineans in the aoe ak aa Bescon 
Hall in the beautiful, ye hony violinist Hinar Hansen, a na soe i . — 9 
capital. There, Boston frags A associates. Formerly — me 5 . 
—— ye ee sorm Ne: he has been a member of the Boston 
Bremen an 


— t d the Boston Sym 
teret, an e Bo sis 
layed in the Folketea ’ 
In Selo the concert will be p resident of the Norwegian com 
: er Klaus Egge, p 

phony will meet geet te gpl of the orchestra's concerts og. Ee 9 
posers! ntigae 4 Be The Stockholm concert will be held in the wre 4 ne +2 
ousdiam caer and the Helsinki concert takes place in A Messuhalli, 
e) 3 


Trade Hall, 


Symphony's concerts in Europe, each of 
twenty-seven of the Boston Symp . 
the seat omens includes one work by a contemporary American composer 


The tour is made in cooperation with the International hixchange ita. Agel 
American National Theatre and Academy, the professional agency my fe cig! Sg: 
United States State Department to assist American performing artis 


] - will feature 
- for Oslo, Stockholm and Helsinki wi 
“Gichcor “e : i ae composed by the Harvard University (Cambridge, 
the orchestra's current, 75th, anniversary season, 
for the first time. Mr. i.onteux's Copenhagen program 
Paul Creston, organist of St. Malachy's Church, 


Dr. Munch! 
Walter. Piston's Symphony No, 
Mass.) Professor of Music for 
and now being given in Europe 
will include the Symphony No. 2 of 
New York, a work composed in 1944, 


The complete programs for Scandinavia are: 


i. re 


Friday, August 31 - Tivoli Hall, Copenhagen, Denmark: 


Rossini......eOverture to "L'Italiana in Algerj" 

Brahms, oe eo eo ynphony No. 3 

Ureston.oeic. Symphony No, 2 

Strauss eoeees couite from "Der hosenkavalier" 
Conductor: Pierre lonteux 


paturday, September ] folketeateret, Oslo, Norway: 
Beethoven.....Symphony No, 3 ("Eroica') 
Piston, eeeces «Oymphony No. 6 


Ravel, Ceerecer eVaphnis and Chloe, Suite No, 2 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


Monday, September 3_- Concert Hall, wtockholm, Sweden: 
Beethoven, .. ee ymphony No, 3 "Eroica!"' ) 


PiStONs oeccee eOymphony No, 6 
RAV]. +e.060s.Daphnis and Chloe, Suite No. 2 
Conductors: Charles Munch 


Tuesday, September 4 — A Messuhalli, Helsinki, Finland: 


Beethoven,.., Symphony No, 3 "Eroica'" ) 

Piston, Ceerece «Symphony No. 6 

Ravel.e+ee.s.oDaphnis and Chloe, Suite No, 2 
Conductor: Charles Munch 





; . OF I ILL BRING BACK 
¢ JPHONY ORCHESTRA TOUR OF LUROPE : | 
WVENTY-F VE FCRUIGN-BORN ORCHESTRA MsMBERS _ Ma THEIR HOMELANDS 
(hugeca Tt 2Y 74 
% uf * %* F 
the 105-man Boston Symphony Orchestra will 
Twenty-five foreign-born members id cease of tis speeura’s husdst iad Slee 


be revisiting their homelands during t 
tember five~and-a—half week tour of Europe. 


reest group of returning natives will be the sixteen French-born 
amare yas ae a are looking forward to the concerts in Paris on Sep- 
tember 19 and 20, and in the Cathedral at Chartres on September 21. Included y: 
this group are four violinists: Emil Kornsand (born in Colmar), Norbert Lauga born 
in aix-les-Bains), Pierre liayer (born in Paris) and Roger Shermont (born in Paris), 
Albert Yves Bernard (born in Seine) and Jean Cauhape (born in Toulouse) are French- 
born violists. Leon Marjollet (born in Chalons-sur-Marne) and Alfred Zighera (born 
in Paris) are native French cellists, The bass section includes Georges Moleux, 
principal bass (born in Boulogne~sur-Mer), Gaston Dufresne (born in Lille) and Henri 
Girard (born in Montlhery). Other French-born Boston Symphony players are Jean 
Devergie (born in Marseille), oboe; Louis Speyer (born in Paris), English horn; 
Roger Voisin, principal trumpet (born in Angers); Marcel Lafosse (born in Marly-le- 
Roi), trumpet; and Bernard dighera (born in Paris), harp. 


Both Charles hunch, the orchestra's Music Director, and Pierre Monteux, the 
guest conductor, are French-born, Dr. Munch in Strasbourg and Mr. honteux in Paris. 
Each will conduct a concert in Paris, and Dr. Nunch will be on the podium in the 


Cathedral of Chartres, 


Three Russian-born violinists have been polishing 
. ng up their Russian for the 
orchestra's four concerts in Leningrad on September 6 and 7, and Moscow on Septem~ 
ber &. They are Victor Manusevitch (born in Alexandrovsk), Vladimir Resnikoff (born 
in Novgorod), and Manuel Zung (born in Grodno), 


Two cellists, Louis Berger (born in Prague) and Josef Zimbler (born i 
‘ef Pilsen) 
have been briefing their colleagues about the best restaurant i. & : 
Ss 
where the orchestra will play on September 1). ants and hotels in Prague, 


The concert in Vienna on September 12 will find Irvi j 
: 3 ng Frankel (born in Lember 
bass, and Ernst Panenka (born in Vienna), bassoon, acting as guides for the other m 
men aS they go sight-seeing in this famous musical capital, 


The two remaining foreign-born players whose homelands will be visite 
violinists Alfred Krips (born in Berlin) and Einar Hansen (born in Pht: leg The 
nine gh will play in Copenhagen on August 31, immediately after its final perform 
at the Edinburgh Festival » and Stuttgart and Munich in Germany will hear the 

oston Symphony Orchestra on September 13 and 14. Eleven other members of the or~ 


chestra are foreign-b 3 
this year's oe orn, but their countries are not included on the itinerary for 











BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEOTNA PERFORMS FOR Fito TIME 
IN PR.GUE. SEPTEMBER 11, IN VIENNA, SEPTEMBLR le, 
: egicat Gf [956 

An American ‘iiiee ees give a concert in Czechoslovakia for the 
first time, when the Boston Symphony of 105 pieces performs in Prague on Tuesday, 
September 11, during its August-September tour of thirteen Luropean countries. The 
concert, and that of the following day which will witness the Boston Symphony's 
debut in Vienna, will be conducted by Charles liunch, the orchestra's husic Director 
during the past seven seasons, 










On the longest tour it has made in its 75 years, the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
is giving twenty-seven concerts in nineteen cities in the British Isles and on the 
European continent. The tour is in cooperation with the International Lxchange 
Program of the American National Theatre and Academy, the professional agency ap- 
pointed by the U.S, State Department to assist American performing artists to tour 
abroad, 
























The Prague concert will be given in Smetana Hall in the Czechoslovakian 
capital, directly following a six-day visit™to_ the U.o.5.R., when the orchestra will 
perform two concerts in Leningrad on September 6” 7 and two in Moscow on September 


e 







During the portion of the tour that brings the orchestra Boston for the 
first time to central Zurope, fo ur of its foreign-born pleyers will be. revisiting 
their homelands, Two cellists, Louis Berger (born in Priews) ted Josef Zimbler 

born in Pilsen) will revisit Czechoslovakia for the first time in many years, 
Lemberg, Austria, is home to bass player Irving Frankel, and Vienna to bassoonist 
Ernst Panenka,. 
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AS with every concert the Boston Sym 
S phony plays in Europe durj 
Lrg 3 a age’ by a contemporary American composer is features In se Is a 
‘enna, Ur. Munch will perform a tribute to his predecessor, The Blegy-dn-Nenory 


Chool of Music ; 
urrent, 75th an= 


‘unch conducted at 


The programs are: 


Tuesde 





peptember 11 ~ Smetana Hall. Pre ue, Czechoslovakia: 

HANSONesesoesestlegy in Memory of serge Koussevitzky 

Honegger.ees...Symphony No, 3 ("'Litur; icque" ) 

Beethoven......Symphény No, 3 ("Eroica' ) 
Conductor: Charles Munch 





e Konzerthaus, Vienna Austria: 
HaNSONeeeeceseeilegy in Memory of oerge Koussevitaics 
HoneggereeeeeeeSymphony No, 3 ("Liturgique') 

Ravel COS eee se eDaphnis and Chloe, ouite ‘No. 2 
Brahms ¢ ee. ¢oee oe ymphony No, 2 
Conductors: Charles Munch 








Boston Symphony ‘Happy’ 
To Accept Soviet Offer 


The world-famous’ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra would be 
‘very happy” to accept an in- 
vitation to play in Scviet Russia 


this summer if one is received 
and other details can be worked 
out, 

The possibility of extending 
a planned European tour behind 
the Iron Curtain came into the 
limelight yesterday when it 
was announced that the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra had cancel- 
led a scheduled trip to Russia 
and that the State Department 
was looking to Boston to fill the 
gap. 

A spokesman for the Boston 
orchestra expressed the feeling 
that the invitation should come 
direct from the Soviet, and not 
from the State Department, if it 

is to be considered. 


ar fad - Sb 

David Oistrahk, Soviet violin- 
ist played with the Philadelphia 
orchestra during his American 
tour last year, a factor that 
entered into the Russian invita- 
tion going to that city first. 
Expenses Guaranteed 


Since the Boston orchestra 
ls going to be in West Europe 
and the Scandinavian countries 
during August and september, 
Officials are optimistic that it 
can be arranged to extend the 
tour into Russia for five days or 
SO. 

As in the case of the Porgy 
and Bess Opera Company, the 
Soviet government guarantees 


expenses and a profit no matter 
What the gate receipts are. 


foward P. Harding 


Charles Munch Leads Boston Sy 


a 
in FM “AEF-SEL 
By a Staff Writer o7 
The Christian Science Monitor 
Boston 
; The world-famous Boston 
“ymphony Orchestra, which al- 


ready has scheduled One concert 
venind the Iron Curtain this 


wher, May accept an invita- 

'o extend its tour into the 

t Union from the British 
“eS and Scandinavia. 

‘n Washington, the State De- 


partment has requested the Bos- 


‘on Symphony to take the place 


of the Philadelphia Orchestra, 


VA f} | 


cl has just canceled a sched- 


uled trip to the Soviet Union. 


WaAVig 


ia Oistrahk, Soviet vio- 
ust, and hailed as the world’s 
“atest, Dlayed with the Phila- 
“‘Pnla Orchestra under Eugene 

mandy last year—resulting in 
“0 invitation being extended by 
le Soviet Government to the 
‘eiphia Orchestra to come 


T) 


lowe er, Donald L. Engle, 


we SSS v 
Per ate canner etch 
os , ee . s 


manager of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, wired the State De- 
partment April 26 that the group 
had voted unanimously against 
going through with the proposed 
trip in August. 

In view of the fact that the 
Boston Symphony will be in 
Western Europe and the Scan- 
dinavian countries in August 
and September, officials now 
hope a way can be found to ex- 
tend this tour into the U.S.S.R. 
for several days, 

A. spokesman for the Boston 
Symphony, who said the group 
would be “‘very happy” to accept 
an invitation to play in the 
Soviet Union, also expressed the 
feeling that the invitation should 
come direct from the Soviets, 
and not from the State Depart- 
ment, if it is to be considered, 

Officials of that department 
Said substitution of the Boston 
Symphony, if it can be arranged, 
would have the added virtue of 


mphony—to Soviet Union? 


not costing the government any- 
thing, 

The Soviet Government 
would act as impresario, as it 
did in the case of the Porgy 


and Bess Company. This would 
fuarantee expenses and a profit, 
no matter what the gate receipts 
turned out to be. 

The whole question of ex- 
changes of technical and cul- 
tural groups with the U.S.S.R. 
has outgrown the State Depart- 
ment’s facilities for handling 
them, an official said. 

The State Department has 
asked Congress for $55,625 to 
add nine persons to its Payroll 
to handle such affairs. In the 
meantime, temporary arrange- 
ments have been made, by use 
of available workers. Officials 
expressed the hope that by next 
week two foreign services, with 
the aid of two secretaries, can 
take over the problem. 
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Symphony's Perry 
Awaits Soviet W ord 


on, Orchestra Visit 
f: ce , . 
a om Moscow will send 


‘Thomas D. Perry Jr., Boston Sym- 
Phony manager, winging to. Eu- 
Tope tomorrow to arrange the final 
details of the orchestra’s tour 
Which may take it to Russia. 

Preliminary arrangements have 
been made; Perry says his bag is 
packed for the trip. He awaits 
only favorable word from the 
Russian Government. 

The Boston Symphony’s Euro- 
pean tour begins in Ireland on 
Aug, 24 and includes visits to Ger- 
many and the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, with Helsinki, the Eastern- 
most stop scheduled at the mo- 
ment. 

With some rearrangement of the 
already planned tour, it would be 
an easy matter for the 
Symphony to £0 0 
to Leningrad or 


Accordin 
In Washin 


- 


Sytiphond to'Get 


Boston’s Official 
Send-Off Monday 


Acting Mayor Edward J. Mc- 
Cormack, president of the City 
Council, will give the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra the offi- 
cial city send-off Monday at 
3 p. m. in the Mayor’s office. 

Eighty members of the or- 
chestra, conducted by Dr. 
Charles Munch, will leave for 
Ireland by plane Monday eve- 
hing for a tour through Europe 
and the British Isles, including 
iron curtain countries where 
concerts will be sponsored by 
the State Department. 

The concert tour itinerary | 
will include 19 cities in 14 na- 
tions with the first concert 
Aug. 24 at Cork, Ireland, and 
the final before the Queen of 


England Sept, 25. The orches- 
tra also will play in Dublin, 
Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm, Helsinki, Leningrad, 
Moscow, Prague, Vienna, Stutt- 
£art, . Munich, Zurich, Berne, 
Paris, Chartres and Leeds, 
During Monday’s ceremonies, 
McCormack will] present Dr. 
Munch with an Official «ity 
flag to be flown at all concerts, 
copies of “Boston, America’s 
Home Port” for mayors of aj] 
cities and an ebony baton. 


City of 
On Symphony Orch 


O 


‘State Department. 


3 o’clock for the ceremonial send- 
ff 


in Leningrad, Moscow 


Kland Prague. 


Munch and 79 members of the! flo 
orchestra will fly to Ireland Mon- 
“day evening, The other 49 mem- 
bers of the company leave b 
boat’ Tuesday morning. 

The first concert of the tour, 
to include 19 cities in 14 countries, 
‘will be given in Cork, Aug. 24. 
During the tour, sponsored by the 
the orchestra 


encrusted baton, 

ctor will use on 

ithe tour, and then deposit in the 

Symphony Hall museum in Boston 
aS a memento of the tour. 

Cities to be visited include Dub. 


|will play concerts behind the “Iron lin, Edinburgh, Copenhagen, Oslo, 


Boston’ Plats 
Send-Off for 
Symphony 


Boston will give an official] 
send-off to the Boston Sympho- 
ny Orchestra Monday prior to 
the group’s departure for an un- 
precedented tour of 14 different 
cJuntries, including the Soviet 
Union, 

Trustees of the orchestra 
a'ong with conductor Charles 
Munch and. former conductor | 
Pierre Monteux wil] Sather at 
the office of Mayor Hynes at 3. 
d.m. to receive the blessings of 
ine city, 


EBONY BATON 


The mayor will present an of-| 
ficial City of Boston flag to| 
Munch to be flown at all con- 
certs and an ebony baton en-| 
crusted with gold to be kept in 
the orchestra’s museum as a 
inemento of the tour. 

The slogan of the Symphony 
cn its historie tour will be “Tin- 
lernaticnal Good Wil] Through 
Music.” The group will play in 
i2 foreign Cities, starting in 
Cork, Ireland, on Aug. 24, 

Dr. Munch and 79 of those 
making the tour are expected to 
leave by plane Monday evening. 
the rest will leave by ship the: 
following morning. All are ex- 
pected to leave London for home 
m Sept. 27. 


, Stockholm, Vienna, Stuttgart, Mu- 
‘nich, Berne, Paris, Chartres and 
Leeds, 

The final concert wil] be given 
in London before the Queen of 
England on Sept. 25. Orchestra 
members are scheduled to begin 
the return to Boston Sept. 27. 
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Boston Symphony Players 
Will Visit Natit aH 


Twenty-five foreign-born mem-| 


Angers); Marcel Lafosse (born in 


bers of the 105-man Boston Sym-| Marly-le-Roi), trumpet; and Ber- 


paony Orchestra will be revisiting 
their homelands during the course 
of the five-week. tour of Europe, 
Which will commence immediate- 
ly at the conclusion. today, of the’ 
orchestra’s concerts *at this sum- 
mer’s Berkshire Feotiy in 
Tanglewood. Lenox. 

By far the larges} Sroup of re- | 
turning natives wil] be the J 


Munch in Stras 


nard Zighera (born in Paris), 


Both Charles Munch, the or- 
chestra’s Music Director. and 
Pierre Monteux, the guest con- 
auctor, are French-born, Dr. 
bourgand Mr. Mon- 
leux in Paris. Each will conduct 
a concert in Paris, 

Three Russian - born violinists 
have been polishing ups their Rus- 


‘Sian for the orchestra’s concerts 


French-born members of the” or- 


chestra, who are looking forward. 


to the concerts in Paris on Sep- 
tember 19 and 20; and in the 
Cathedral at Chartres on Septem- 


ber 21. Included In this group are 


Emil Kornsand- (born in Colmar), 


Norbert Lauga (born in Aix-les- 
Bains), Pierre Mayor (born jn/ 
Paris) and Roger Shermont (born 


in Leningrad on September 5 and 
6, and Moscow on september 8 
and 9. They are Victor Manuse- 
vitch (born in Alexandrovsk), 
Vladimir Resnikoff (born in Nov- 
gorod), and Manuel Zung (born in 
Grodno), 

Two cellists, Louis Berger (born 
in Prague) and Josef Zimbler 
(born in Pilsen), have been brief- 
ing their colleagues about the best 
restaurants and hotels in Prague, 
where the orchestra will play on 
September 11. 


The concert in Vienna on Sep- 
tember 12 will find Irving Frankel 
‘(born in Lemberg), bass, and 
‘Ernst Panenka (born in Vienna). 
‘bassoon, acting as guides for the 
other men as they go sight-seeing 
in this famous musical capital. 
| The two remaining foreign-born 


Players whose homelands will be 


‘visited are violinists Alfred Krips 
(born in Berlin) and Einar Han- 
isen (born in Copenhagen). The 


orchestra will play in Copenhagen 


In Paris), violinists Albert Yves on August 31, immediately after 
Bernard (born jn Seine) and Jean i+. final performance at the Edin- 


Cauhape (born in Toulouse) ‘are 
French-born violinists. Leon Mar- 


; 


‘burgh Festival, and Stuttgart and 
‘Munich in Germany will hear the 


Jollet (born in Chalons-sur-Marne) | Rocton Symphony Orchestra on. 
and Alfred Zighera (born in Paris) ‘September 13 and 14. Eleven other 


are native French cellists. The| 
bass section includes Georges Mo- 
Jeux, principal bass (born in Bou-| 
logne-sur-Mer), Gaston Dufresne 
(born in Lille) and Henri Girard 


;members of the orchestra are for-| 
‘eign-born, but their countries are} 
not included on the itinerary for) 


‘this year’s tour. | 


(born in Montlhery). Other French- 
born Boston Symphony players are 


Jean Devergie (born in Marseille) 


, 


oboe; Louis Speyer (born in 


Paris), English horn; Roger Vo; 


sin, principal trumpet (born in 


For European Tour 


Normally at the conclusion land on Aug. 22. The éarliér 
Of the Berkshire Festival mem- Blane offers some members of 
bers of the Boston Symphony the orchestra a week in Europe 


before the concert gets under 
sa ; 
Orchestra’ take a well-deserved Way. Similarly, at the cop. 


rest after the most strenuous clusion of the tour, one plane 
Concert schedule of any orches- leaves a week later than the 


tra in the country. This year, other, giving others a chance 
. for sight-seeing before résum- 
instead of taking a vacation, ing the recular season 
s Fone] - , 
the orchestra undertakes its As an example of the close 
second European tour, Playing timine which has been worked 
27 concerts in 13 countries dur- out by T. D. Perry, the man- 
ing its five-and-a-half-week 42¢r of the B. S. O., this final 
jaunt Plane gets into Boston on a 
; _ Friday and the fall season com- 
Two features which sét this meénces the following Monday. 
tour apart are the anpearance One Sunday afternoon, just 
at the Edinburgh Festival and before .a Tanglewood pérform- 
the five performances behind ance, Mr. Perry was discussing 
the Iron Curtain. atin, lle tour in some details with 
Moving such an organization moe. He looked like a very re- 
Over $0 much territor eved young man. 
Major problem in 


after completing 
Sunday On final arrangements, . 


Tuesday, Aug. 14, a K. L. M “We engaged Ian Hunter to 
Royal Dutch Airlines cnartered plan all the details He knowe 
Super-Constellation will trans ‘all the local manacers the halls 
port 79 persons from Logan Air- |, play in, the currency prob- 
port to Shannon, Ireland. Simul- lems, and the visa difficulties 
taneously, some 40 persons will we might encounter Since he 
sail along with the orchestra’s retired from the stage and the 
eight tons of instruments and movies, he has built up the lite. 
Ay es and baggage, aboard the est management bureau in Ey- 
Nieuw Amsterdam, of the 


| rope. We are leaving details 
Holland-American Liné, from | -* ges 
Boston to Cobh, Ireland. er Me. Perry happily 


confided. 
-A 59-Passenger K.L.M. Con- — ,, 
stellation will bring the rear- As of the moment we know 


nothing definite about the Rus- 
guard of the orchestra to Ire- sian arrangements except that 
we are going and the dates we 
are playing. The Ministry of 
-ulture will take care of every- 
thing elsé. We have received 
nO passports, no schedules, and 
no réplies concerning programs 
we have submitted. We pre- 
sent ourselves at the Finnish 


border and say ‘What'll we do 
now?’ | 
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“Mr. Munch has invited 
Giléls and Oistrakh to play a 
concerto with the orchestra but 
we have heard nothing so far. 
We have also submitted several ' 
programs we aré prepared ‘to 
play but no preference has been 
shown. 

“However, I think that this 
is A magnificent opportunity not 
only for thé Boston Syraphony 
but Americans in general to 
show that we too have artistic 
organizations and a musical 
heritage of our own. Euro- 
peans often think of us as re- 


markably éfficient individuals 
in our business and manufactur- 
ing processes. They do not 
often get the chance to see 
that our cultural institutions 
are equally impressive.” 
One big problem that the 
Symphony Hall management 
has on this tour will be sou- 
véenirs. ~On the last trip to 
Europe by boat, when one ton 
more or less madé no difference, 
the total weight of the baggage 
was four tons greater at the 
weighing in than at the outset 
of the trip. This time the 
weight is rigidly réstricted by 
the airlines. 
“I guess they'll just have to 

leave their Edam cheese be- 
hind,” he said. T. K. 


Boston Orchestra 


Irish Concerts 
’ Special to the Heral THbune 


BOSTON, Aug. 12.—The Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra will 
open its European tour with two 
concerts in Ireland, at Cork 
Friday night, Aug. 24, and in 
Dublin the following afternoon. 
Michael T. Kelleher, a Boston’ 
insurance broker and trustee of 
the orchestra who arranged for 
the sponsorship of the two con- 
certs, will give an address to the 
Irish people before the concert 
at the Savoy Theater in Cork. 


The concert in Dublin’s The- 
ater Royal will be under the 
patronage of the Most Rev. Dr. 
John C. McQuade, Archbishop 
of Dublin and Primate of Ire- 
land, and will be the first event 
in a drive to raise funds to re- 
build the ninety-seven year old 
Archdiocesan Seminary of the 
Holy Cross at Clonliffe. 


Charles Munch will conduct 
both concerts. 
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City Bids “Bon Voyage” 
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The City of Boston Said an Offi-|arrive at Sha 
Cial goodbye to the Boston Sym-/land, at 10:30 
phony Orchestra yesterday after-|will include 
noon, and wished it well on its|Perry Jr.; Gai 
forthcoming tour of Europe. manager, an 
| The city was represented by Ed-jof 10; an 

ack, president 


of the orchestra. 
| leave Logan for 


| Wednesda Tw 
‘noon, Aug. 22. ss lliriecy 


Thursday, Au 


usic director, is now| 


ng flown there aft , 
the Berkshire Festival at Tangle.|0Pe™ in Cork 


ily cert will be Aug. 24 
atre, Cork. Tree 

| nch will conduct 
| Trish Suite bv 

played at all t the Symphony 
rope, and copie ane Apprentice 
ton, America’ A s,°and Brahms 


small Plate on the baton seeldaien tee ee T. 


thank the peo 
| by Jack Frost, wil wy 
£iven to the mayor of e 1 be| welcome. 


by Pay to Queen Eliz 

Of England, who is expected to be; After Cork th 

* "aati ig by! orchestra plays|go to Dublin, ey ote eee 
34. ait in London Sept.}/burgh, Scotland, Festival for five 


days, and to Copenhave 
a gen, Oslo, 
By Ship and by pa Stockholm, Hel Leningrad, 


+ne first contingent a, Stuttgart 
Will depart at 11 eo thi ps ae ~ Paris. 
aboard 


president of the| mad being 


the 
and Mrs.|Interna E GI 8: 
the Sym. xchange program 


y, the professional 

baggage. | brateatg appointed ‘by the United 

ye A oup|States Department of State to help 

Th Lana American performing artists tour 

vee ae eae ene This tour will be the 

- ~,8€Cond in Europe for’ the Bos a 

This party of 79, due to|Symphony, and’ its longest vere 
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oto by Paul Connell 
N is presented to Fierre 


teux who will conduct some of the European per- 
poate al of the Boston Symphony, by City Council 
Pres. Edward J. McCormack Jr. Looking on are Oliver 


Wolcott and Justice Raymond ay 5 trustees of the 


orchestra, R ¢ t /t SG 


Nx Ot WEL ee under Charles Munch. Other 
Am rica PKS american works scheduled are 


Aaron Copland’s “Symphonic 

On Europe Tour Ode” in Edinburgh, Leroy An- 
derson’s “Eire” Suite in Cork; 

Special to the Herald Tribune Isador Freed’s “Festival Over- 


BOSTON, Aug. 16.—The Bos- ture” in London and Paris and 


ton Symphony Orchestra wil] Samuel Barber's tole er 
play a contemporary American Strings in the Cathedral a 
work in each of the twenty- Chartres in France, } 
seven programs of its European The Piston, Hanson and Cop- 
tour, which opens Tuesday in land works were commissioned 
Cork, Ireland, and closes in Lon- for the orchestra’s seventy-fifth 
don, Sept. 25. anniversary. Another work ro 
Paul Creston’s Second Sym- ™ussioned for that occasion 
phouy will have eight perform- be heard during the tour is 
ances under Pierre Monteux: Bohuslav Hartinu’s Symphonic | 
Walter Piston’s Sixth Symphony Fantasies,” which will be played 
and Howard Hanson’s Elegy jn in Munich and Paris. ‘ 
Memory of Serge Koussevitzky 
Will be heard in seven cities each 


) 


Composers 


lo Be Played in 19 Cities 


A symphonic work by a contemporary American composet 
will be featured on each of the 27 concerts the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra will perform in 19 cities during its August-September 


tour of 13 European countries. 


Nine United States composers 


will be represented in the European tour repertory. 
9 ART aR all 


Dr. Munch wil] include on his 
Programs abroad four Ameri- 
can works commissioned for the 
orchestra to commemorate its 
current, 75th, anniversary sea- 
son, : 


PISTON SYMPHONY 


The commissioned works are 
the Symphony No. 6 of Walter 
Piston, Harvard University Pro- 
fessor of Music at Cambridge, 
the Elegy in Memony of Serge 
Koussevitzky by Howard Han- 
son, Director of the Eastman 
School of Music, University of 
Rochester, New York; Sym- 
phonic Ode, by Aaron Copland, 
Who heads _ the composition 
faculty at the Boston Sym- 
phony’s summer Music school in 
Tanglewood: and Fantaisies 
Symphoniques by Bohuslav Mar. 
tinu, which was awarded the 
New York Music Critics’ Circle 
award for the best new orches- 
tral work played in that city 
during 1955. 

Dr. Munch wil] Conduct the 
Piston Symphony in Edinburgh, 
Oslo, -* Stockholm, Helsinki, 
Leningrad, Moscow and London. 
The Boston Symphony conduc. 
tor will perform the Hansen 
Elegy in Dublin, Edinburgh, 
Prague, Vienna, Suttgart, Mu- 
nich and Paris. The Copeland 
Ode will be played in Edinburgh. 
The Martinu work will be given 
at concerts in Munich and Paris, 

Another American work of di- 
rect association with the Boston 
Symphony is the Concerto for 
Orchestra by the late Bela Bar- 
tok, composed in 1944 by com- 
Mission of Serge Koussevitzky 
and given its American premiere 
by the orchestra. Pierre Mon- 
teux will perform it at an Edin- 
burgh Festival concert, 


ANDERSON SUITE 


Still another American com- 
position with close ties to the 
Boston Symphony is the Eire 
Suite of Leroy Anderson, which 
is scheduled for the opening Eu- 
ropean concert in Cork, Ireland, 

| Commissioned by the Eire So- 
i Clety of Boston, the suite Is a 
long-standing favorite at the 
Boston Pops concerts in which 
members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra perform during 
May and June each year follow- 
ing their winter season, 

Charles Munch wil] also con- 
duct a single European perform- 
ance in the nave of the beauti- 
ful XIIIth Century gothic Ca- 
thedral of Chartres, France, of 

‘the Adagio for Strings, a 1938 
work by Samuel Barber, 

Pierre Monteux Will give eight 
European performances of the 
Symphony No. 2 written in 1944 
by Paul Creston, who is organist 


of St. Malachy’s Church in New 
York City, The Creston work 
will be played in Edinburgh, 
Copenhagen, Leningrad, Moscow, 
Zurich, Berne, Leeds and Lon- 
don. Edinburgh and Paris con- 
Certs will also feature perform- 
ances of the Festiva] Overture of 
Isadore Freed, a work composed 
in 1944 at West Stockbridge, 
near the Boston Symphony’s 
[Berkshire Festiva] headquar- 
ters. 
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Visit Homelands on Eyro, egn J our 


Twenty-five ‘foreign-born ‘mem-, [oo ing forward to the concerts in 
bers of the 105-man’ Boston Sym-}Paris on sept. 19 and 20, and in’ 
hony Orchestra will be revisiting/the Cathedral at Cha rtres | 


| , mig | ne . on Sent. 
| can composer Leroy eae ~ eir homelands during ‘the course 21. Included in this group rics barie 
Feet went tapping to the rollick-, of the orchestra's August and Sep- violinists: Emil Kornsand (born in 
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ing music of the Irish Washer-! tember five-and-a-half week tour|Colmar), Norbert Lauga (Aix-les. 


te followed bu an ef Europe. _ |Bains), Pierre Mayer (Paris) and 
(PENS IN IRELAND pasa oe lichtfull es lbs The largest sroup of returning | Roger Shermont (Paris). | 
to bing anc ER ies abedabads Natives will be the French-born! Albert Bernard (Seine) and 

———$_______ rated versio | 


members of the orchestra, who are Jean Cauhape (Toulouse) are 
| Boy” that charmed Irish ears. ieaatrais French-born violinists. Leon Mar. 
Orchestra Warmly Greeted|mr anderson’s setting of the 


' jollet (Chalons-sur-Marne) and 

lovely aria, “The Last Rose o : Alfred Zighera (Paris) are native 

by Large Audience in Cork nn Af with the jolly “Rakes : French cellists. The bass section 

n Tour Starts jof Mallow” as the last number includes Georges Moleux, princi- 

™ europen of this suite, showed an Ameri- es Deter ene-sur-Mer), Gas- 
Sar rae: can’s appreciation of Irish music on Dufresne (Lille) and Henri 

By HUGH SI AL and pleased the audience im- Girard (Montlhery), Other French: 

Fie to The New York Time mensely. ' | a, ket gai -Aabie phon a play er' 

: aes alee a lassical part of the pro- : * reer re a Rmtttey 
CORK, Tréland, Aug. 24—The Pd anna ith a Bact et | oboe; Louis Speyer (Paris), Eng- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra) ang gay performance of a Haydn lish horn; Roger Voisin, principal 
opened its European tour here|symphony in which the superb 8 adel neers): gn oe Sh 

tonight before a warmly appre-| quality of the first violin in the : pe = tn ia fata ene og aed 
ciative, full audience at the Sa-|dainty minuet was particularly | | FRENCH.BORN rot a ae 
voy Motion Picture Theatre. striking. 5 | FR ‘ONDUCTOR: 
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Both Charles Munch, the orches- 


Every notable in this capital of But the fine quality of the 
Munster, largest province of|playing and the brilliance of the 
Ireland, including Lord Mayor|conductor become impressively 
Sean Casey and persons promi-|evident in the scherzo from 
nent in professional, cultural and} Dukas’ “The Sorcerer’s Appren- 
university life of Cork, attended|tice.” Here was exotic. weird | 
the concert. music full of strange and capti- 

The orchestra with its con-|vating rhythms that revealed | 
ductor, Charles Munch, were in-|the full timber and color of the 
troduced by Michael T. Kelleher,|orchestra. It is a dynamic and' 
a leading Boston business man corruscating composition, and it! 
and a trustee of the orchestra|drew great applause, 
organization. He was cheered| Brahms’ Second Symphony, as 
when he mentioned that his|the fina] offering, received a 
father had been born at Kil-|scholarly and impressive per- 
michael, County Cork, a century|formance. The lovely quality of 
ago and had emigrated to the|the woodwinds was well dis- 
United States as a boy. Mr. played in the adagio and an ex- 
Kelleher disclosed that Mr. hilarating and spirited final 
Munch’s wife had died in Paris ihe a 
last Tuesday, | 

The well-balanced program ge ae carned & great ova- 
opened appropriately with the 

first European 


played here last May, 


Ee 


itra’s music director. and Pierre 
|Monteux, the guest conductor, are 
|French-born, Dr. Munch in Stras- 
‘bourg and Mr. Monteux in Paris. 
‘Each will conduct a concert in 
Paris,.and Dr. Munch wil] be on 
the podium in the Cathedral of 
Chartres, | 
|, Three Russian-born — violinists 
‘have been polishing up their Rus- 
sian for the orchestra's four con- 
certs in Leningrad on Sept. 6 and 
7, and Moscow on sept. 8. They! 
‘are Victor Manusevitch (born in 
'Alexandrovsk ), Viadimir Resnikoff 
'(Novgorod), and Manuel Zung 
'(Grodno). | 
| Two cellists, Louis Berger 
| (Prague) and Josef. Zimbler (Pil- 
sen), have been briefing their col- 
\leagues about the best restaurants 
;and hotels in Prague, where the 
orchestra will play on Sept. 11. 
| SIGHT-SEERS | 
| The concert in Vienna on Sept. | 
‘12 will find Irving Franke] (Lem- 
berg), bass, and Ernst Panenka 
; (Vienna), bassoon, acting as guides 
| for the other men as they £0 sight- 
/Seeing in this famous musica! 
icapital. 
| The two remaining foreign-born 
players whose homelands will be 
visited are violinists Alfred Krips 
(Berlin) and Einar Hansen (Copen- 
hagen). The orchestra wil] play in 
Copenhagen on Aug. 31, imme- 
diately after its final performance 
at the Edinburgh Festival, and 
Stuttgart and Munich in Germany 
will hear the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra on Sept. 13 and 14. 
Eleven other members of the or- 
chestra are foreign-born, but their 
countries are not included on the 
itinerary for this year’s tour. 





We met because I was looking 
for the Church of St. Michan and 
St. Paul, where in the vaults are 
some remarkably preserved an- 
cient bodies, but where, more im- 
portantly, is an organ upon which 
George Frederick Handel is said 
to have played when he came to 


With Boston Symphony - 
Dublin in 1742 for the premiere 
of his. “Messiah.” Having ap- 


Dublin Can | 
5) s 9/8 MS as ne a propctied the place by ger way, 
Yq : i en 4 
Xcite opirit, eg ae ee 
} “rr Angels. 
| id 
Cheer Heart —_Ain.tantana.te,one sige was an 


altar beneath an.image of the 
Virgin. The old woman cut in 
through another’ gate, knelt and | , 
said a prayer: As she turned from people ‘round assured us that was 
the grotto-she smiled. the organ Handel is said to have 
ee ie ee : played, and that the keyboard 

| manuals he used had been re- 

moved and were in.a vestibule ad- 
jacent.’ The organ was renovated 
in 1948, he. added, but only one 
pipe ha‘ had to be replaced. | 
I was curious about the irtstru- 
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Anyway, he and I went inside 
St. Michael’s, which is no longer 
an active parish of the Church of 
Treland, but is maintained by the 
parish: of St. Paul’s as a display 
place, since the origins, still visible 
in the bottom of the central tower 
and the foundations, are Danish 
and exceedingly ol’. 

The old gentleman who showed 
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Scandanavian Cities | 

The Boston Symphony Orches-. 
tra will give concerts jin the. 
Capital cities of four Scandina-' 
Vian countries during jts current | 
August-September tour of Eu- 
rope under the direction of | 
what Ss ee at Charles Munch, its Music Direc. 


spieler, just that morning, had! tor for the past seven years, 
proclaimed it was the organ “upon. When the orchestra made its 


= —< 


: By CYRUS DURGIN 
DUBLIN, Ireland—Dublin.to a 
newcomer, is both a Charm Capital 
and a city of incongruities—all of 
them fascinating, It looks old, but 
| the spirit of this 
bustling place 
seems young. It 
looks rather 
English, and 
sounds Irish... It 
is a port, divided 
north and south 


“Good day t’ yez. Isn’t it nice 
the sun is out? And see the flow- 
ers there by the Lady, I think 
that’s very: -nice.” 

She entered the church, and I 
followed, to sit for a few moments 
in a réar pew. Whén, her beads 
said, she hobbled bent-back down 


by the Liffey 
River; and it is 

“gam placed tpon a 
Fi pay. Yet 10 min- 

“4 utes in a car and 

you are up in 


the aisle, she paused long enough 


to smile a second time, and to. 


whisper: 
“Good day again.” 
x. « -&® 


‘A small but not a poor thing, 


which Handel had composed ‘Mes- 
siah.’” I knew that wasn’t right, 
for although Handel had brought 
a small, portable organ from Lon- 
don, he’d finished the great ora- 


first visit to Europe, a_ three- 
week tour during May, 1952, it 


toured only as deep into the 
Continent as Brussels and Ams- 


torio months before he touched terdam. Now, with fi d 
e ’ V ve an a 


half weeks of twenty-seven con- 
certs in nineteen cities in thir- 
teen European countries on its 
schedule, the Boston Symphony 


mountains of 

| ' peat bogs and 

moors, where sheep graze and the 

heather grows, where the clouds 

often touch the peaks and mystery 
broods over the silence. 


and her own, from her heart and Dublin 


certainly to mine. When I was: 
outside once more, it was raining, 
dogs and cats (possibly some of. 
them from Kilkenny), but in all! 


As matters turned out, I had to 
hear the organ played at a service 
on. Sunday. (Some St. Paul’s peo- 
ple and clergy conduct services 
there during the Summer only, 


Weatherwise, Dublin, like much 
ef Ireland I am told, is ful] of 
variety, and the fact that it is 
July or August doesn’t inevitably 
mean you'll go hatless and Sum- 
mer-suited in the sun. This year 
Ireland has been cool and wet— 
the Sunday papers this morning 
are scared about the possibility of 
floods in the south and west—and 


thus far I have seen more of Dub- | 


Jin in the sober guise of gray than 
of the shining range of colors she 
¢an muster when skies are clear. 
ar, a 

Gray or otherwise, Dublin is 
a city which quickly captures 
your heart and excites your 
spirit, To have a stranger jump 
up and open a door when you 
leave a pub, to be hailed with a 
cheery “Good morning,” as you 
stroll, up the quay, such things 


important respects, everything was | 


sunny. 

In terms of accents, there were 
five that asked questions about 
those long-dead in the vaults, 
where it is so dry that the skin 
even of a crusader found eight 
centuries ago, is firm as leather. 
One accent was Brooklyn, one 
East End of London, two more 
elevated English, and one Boston- 
jan. Speaking for the other four, 
the Brooklynese was the most 
clear. 

As a small-time, amateur Henry 
Higgins, who likes to guess about 
people fro mtheir accents, I had 
spotted him as a resident of the 
home of the Dodgers. Then he 
made a claim that startled me. 


2. 2. oR 
“The New York accent is really 


| 


| 


+ 


; 
| 
t 


; 


Irish, or didn’t you know it? | 


; 


probably for the benefit of visit- : 


ors.) Well, the organ sounded | 
pretty -good but not notably 18th! 
Century. Maybe it was because 
the gray-haired lady who sat there 
could just aout navigate simple 
hymns, and didn’t really show us 
what the organ could do. 
x, om 

One more item of musical de- | 
tective work remained for the 
morning: a look at Fishamble st. 
in which stood the then new 
Musick Hall where “Messiah” had | 
frst performance. A crooked, | 
twisting narrow thoroughfare, | 
leading down to the south quay 
of the Liffey, Fishamble st. is 
now an obscure commercial 
place, with offices of a steel com- 
any and a fashions business. The 

usick Hall? Gone, long, long 


iS performing for the first time | 
In Copenhagen, Friday, in Oslo. | 
Saturday in Stockholm, Monday, | 
September 3; in Helsinki, Tues.’ 
day, September 4. Charles 
| Munch will conduct the concerts 
in Norway, Sweden and Finland. 
‘His long-time friend and col-| 
league Pierre Monteux, con- 
ductor of the orchestra from| 
1919-1924 and a frequent guest on| 
Its podium in recent years, wil] 
lead the ensemble in Denmark, 
The Scandinavian portion of 
the Boston Symphony * Orches- 
tra's tour immediately follows 
‘the orchestra’s five-day appear. 
ance at the Edinburgh Festival, | 
‘August 26-August 30: and will 
immediately precede a journey 
into the U. S. S, R., that is un- 


ch the heart. Such attentions Like “toity-toid,” “woik,” “foist.” | since, and t i ' : 
are really friendly. __° | Maybe so, maybe not. An Irish | marked. That settled that, and ep or a gs ‘or any American 
xk & | acquaintance I have made shook | : “home” to the Shélbourne Hotel orchestra, 


I'll never know her name. nor his head and said, “Well, perhaps.” an afternoon’s work, 


will I ever forget her appeara 4 x *e * ; 
an old woman, very iuabaes te. I didn’t think, at the time, to 
ask the feller how come they in 


worn-out shoes and with an un- 
even fringe of gray hair below 
her hatbrim in back. Her chin was. 
@ bit: whiskered, and her cheeks 
were like red. red apples. 


Brooklyn call Greenpoint “Green- 


ernt,” and is that supposed to be 
rish, too? 
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By Felix Aprabamian the sheer virtuosity of an or- 


A $2 yr Edinburgh | chestra. 


y flat 
Symphony No. 102 in B 
The world’s most perfect OF} sm ae an ont bier Gemdath - te 


chestral instrument displayed its! yjthstand such lg ag og in 

ualiti he first of five| further extenuation, it may 

priate atten concerts by} Said that Mr. Munch did nothing 
inburgh } | 


is latent in Haydn's 
, chestra| that is not ty 
the Boston ed mgr eB, Munch! score if approached. ina Sree 
Ware We ae eee Wall on Sunday,| uninhibited and. un- yg seine 
at tHe Usher ‘ent hana which | Way. Everything came me 2 How. 
Aug. 26. A pack oun fi : al. the/ ever, Magnified and intens 
included ‘the Princess > ‘ood,| Haydn could only have dreamed 
salute itr tale’ Goel of such Tange of apneic oe 
ie vinta segounding, wel | send, such exprenive mans 
1atching the spontaneity 3 7 ‘ertainly 
and Kops of sound with which| orchestral ensemble, C ’ 


ihe never knew them, 
the orchestra has regaled it. | e 


This first program, containing Samples o f Opinion 
pit ct Vato” mak : On Tuesday we read notices 
‘ontemporary Americ etd | - Pi A 
rs a rate for pee i gnc -d gr fg eaten ep sldiniie Ges 
four evenings, whic were} ‘pte Ear tag a ge py 
shared equally by Mr. Munch/ chestra re Wig oo eayagy 
and Pierre Monteux as con-; worthy of oe O & rep see gee 
ductors. But the opening item,| everything one 7 ple 
’s Symphony No. 102 in/ strong force Is consp 
B nat. Raney er a whip ‘ane gg bm rena pn ae 
which some of the critics * have} T e res) > int ton £.. 
aby a ro to flay Mr. Munch.| before og gener - pi 
It was, of course, a bad choice, orchestra has fres aera sae 
having regard to his naturally smartness. It snaps to 1 Phd Be 
ebullient and impulsive’ reac- and the sound has an edg 
tion to all music, irrespective of | it.” (Daily Mail.) 
its period, and the A aE ta. ve.« ae Ot the Best orches- 
ing susceptibility of critics in)! tras ever assembled. Like SO 
matters of interpretative style. many superior things, it comes 
. |from Boston. ... It is fairly sure 
Trend to Period Style ito leave a train of red-faced 
Only a week ago, at the Henry | jealousy and unkind yee hl 
Wood Promenade Concerts in}sons in its wake. Not deliber- 
London—the most popular or-| ately. It just can’t help it. Kous- 
chestral series in Great Britain) sevitzky and Munch have made 
-—the Fourth Brandenburg Con-/ it that way. Its playing can only 
certo Was given, not only by a 'be described as prodigious, per ~ 
drastically reduced number of! haps the best that will ever have 
plavers, but with the two re-/ been heard in the Usher Hall. 
corders specified by Bach in-| (The Scotsman.) 
stead of the two transverse flutes | But there were other notices 
more usually encountered. These, that refused to overlook stylistic 
ideas of period style as well as; anachronisms, Thus the oracular 
original score, are fast winning | voice of The Times, after cor- 
ground; and at such a time, it; rectly assessing the tone quality 
is courting adverse criticism to! of the orchestra, as nearer to 
employ a Haydn Symphony as a; that of the Philadelphia than to 
vehicle for either the passionate} that of the New York Philhar- 
temperament of a conductor or} monic Symphony, and revealing 


~~. 


ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


the usual English bias against 
| French style, narrow-bore trum- 
| pets, by describing the Boston 


'‘Symphony’s’as “indeed too shat- 
‘teringly loud,” took our visitors. 


to task for their curtain-raiser: 
“But orchestra and conductor 
‘blotted their copy books right. 
_at the beginning by an absurdly; 
Inflated performance of Haydn’s| 
B flat Symphony No. 102. Have’ 
‘French conductors no sense of’ 
| Style, and do they disregard the 
Scholars’ work done in the pres- 
/ent century on the music of the 
eighteenth?” GS ny, 9 = S'S 
| The scarcely less austere Daily 
| Telegraph referred to Mr, 
'Munch’s “tense, supercharged 
| Style and an inclination to exag~- 
|gerations of rhythm and dy- 
inamics” in the Haydn Sym- 
phony, finding .these “better 
| suited to Strauss’s ‘Don Juan,’ 
| where the ear-splitting climaxes 
‘and excessively sumptuous or- 
ichestral palette emphasized the 
| work's ‘kolossal’ character.” 


Program Suggestions 
Starting off with “Le Carnaval! 
'Romain” or Chabrier’s “Gwen- 
;doline® Overture might have 
| avoided all this. But until some 
| Musically omniscient person, 
| who can juggle with and recon- 
ci) several disparate elements— 
'8 orchestra’s size and charac- 
| teristic sonority, a hall’s acous- 
(lcs, a  conductor’s and the 
critics’ foibles, the desires of a 
festival program committee, and 
ithe exigencies of the box-office 
'—takes over the highly special- 
‘ized task of program-building, 
ithe professional fault-finders 
pen rightly pounce on whatever 
offends their ears. The very bril- 
| liance of sound and execution in) 
'Munch’s Haydn provided splen-) 
6 ° ° o,° " ; 
| did érist for their critical mills. 
|, But ih other respects the Bos-! 
‘ton Symphony and its two con- 
i'ductors have achieved a tri- 
fumph,. Munch’s account of 
| “L’Apprenti-Sorcier” Was so 
| dazzling in effect that the audi- 
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Symphony “Wembers 
May See More as 
Russia Widens Tour 


If the Soviet Union’s preserit 
plans for entertaining the Bos 
ton Symphony Orchestra pre- 
vall, the musicians may get to 
see more of Russia than most 
Westerners since the Commu- 
nists took over. 

According to word received 
at Symphony Hall, the Ministry 
of Culture has broadened the 
plans for the orchestra’s visit 
to Russia to include three con- 
certs in Moscow instead of two, 
and much greater liberty in the 
Capital and Leningrad than was 
first expected. 

Three Russiin Planes wil] 
Pick up the musicians Wednes- 
day morning at Helsinki, Fin- 
land, where the orchestra will 
have played the previous night, 
and take it on an hour and a 
half flight to Leningrad, where 
two concerts are scheduled. 

The eight tons of orchestra 
baggage wil] have to follow by 
train, thus giving the orchestra 
ample time for sightseeing. 
They will not be called into 
acoustical rehearsal] by Dr, 

Munch , until 6:30 p.m., in the 
Great Hall of the Leningrad 
Conservatory, where he wil] 
conduct them in concert at 8— 
the first concert ever to he 
£Ziven by an American sym- 
phony in the Soviet Union. 


reese 


Monteux on Podium 


In the same hall the following 
night, the orchestra will be led 
by its former conductor, Pierre 
Monteux. 

After Leningrad, the men will 
tuke a Sleeper train to Moscow, 
where their concerts will be pre- 
sented in the Great Hall of the 
conservatory there. Following the 
three concerts. they will take off 
by plane for Prague, 

The orchestra’s European tour of 
13 countries, in which it is pre- 
senting 28 concerts, is being made 
in cooperation with the American 
National Theatre and Academy, 
the professional agency appointed 
by the U.S. State Department to 
assist American performing artists 
to tour abroad. 
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En Route to Russia 


With Boston 
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DUBLIN’S PHOENIX PARK—Two assassinations here 
‘made Globe headlines in the 1890's. 


akes_a, Back Seat 
{Oke 


Neaee cca 
IDI curt 


pan Dublin 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


DUBLIN 
Mublin are nany, from the 
ant tide of life alongs O Connell 
of 
between 
the Bank of Ire. 
lana and the 
fate of Trinity 
College: from 
the vistas along 
the quays of the 
Liffey River ta 
the hallowed 
quiet of St. Pat. 
rick’s Cathedral, 
where Jonathan 
Swift is buried 
alongside Stella (Esther John. 
S0n), or the long-mellowed air 
of Trinity College Library and 
its busts of great men now dead. 


Phoenix Park, toward the west- 
érn edge of the city, is almost 


a oe 


legendary, and I had an especial 


interest in going there. for all 
the years I have been a mem- 
ber of the Globe family I have 
known of the famous journalistic 
enterprise which then--as so 
many times since--gave the 
Globe the best lead story in a 
morning paper. 

I could not recall the exact 
yar or the principals involved. 
but it must have been back in 
the 1890s when a Viceroy and an 
aide were assassinated in Phoenix 
Park. The Globe received barely 
more than the facts of the kill- 
ing from the cable service it 
then had, but in the library and 


OM porters put together an 
OUnt, descriptive and_histori- 


Globe the best story on the sub- 
ject next morning. ° 

The sight-seeing bus driver, 
when I questioned him about the 
episode, was reluctant to tell me, 
and spoke in a low voice. Per- 
haps he didn’t really know, for 
he is young and the ‘90s were a 
good while ago. 

“ e a 


Just across the street from the 
old and dignified hostelry, the 
Shelbourne Hotel, where I am 
writing this piece, lies St, Ste- 
phen’s Green, a park bigger than 
eur Public Garden and much 
hicer and better kept. 

Why, I mused, wanderin 2 along 
Its flower beds and pools with 
ducks, does not Boston do better 
in its public parks, and also in 
the cleanliness of its streets? 

Boston is a bigger and proba- 
bly richer city than Dublin a 
State if not a national capital 
But its streets often are a litter of 
paper and dust. I have seen less 
untidiness even in the poores 
parts of Dublin than Vou wil 
see any day along Tremont or 
Washington sts 

Perhaps it is pride i. one’s city, 
and willing effort to Keep it 
beautiful, even though there may 
be relatively little money to da 


I 
' 
| 


BO, 
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Tne Dubliners may srofess ta 
keep a slowish pace—jast night 
2 musical priest JoKingly asked 
me if I found life here “adagzio 
£razioso” and I said it seemed 
nearer “allegretto grazioso”—bu} 
Dubliners are energetic. Even 
the bell in the clock tower of 
the College of Science. audible 
and visible from My window, 


spacings 
quickly, 
et’s get on 


When their work is done, Dub. 
liners appear to enjoy their city 
and the spread of beauty into the 
suburbs and beyond. This is an 
altogether remarkable place in 
that 10 to 15 minutes in a car will 
lake you from the Shelbourne 
Hotel up into real, uninhabited 
mountains or along a coast Jine 
of gorgeous rugged beauty, 


Basil Boyd-Barrett and his wife 
have proved sight = showers par 
excellence, from the promontory 
of Howth Head (you pronounce 
it hoeth) near where they live, 
fo the wild moors of Glen Na 
Dagh (Glen of the Downs), a little 


across the county line into Wick- 
low; This is more than rolling 
countryside; it jis mountainous 
territory, where sheep graze. 
where the peat bogs run on into 
distant view, and where the cur- 
1ous green of £rass, red of heather 
and sharp black accents of tp- 
turned cut peat make Patterns 
and color range novel to an 
American eye 

The Boyd-Barretis. Mr. and 
Mrs., must be people with poetry 
in their souls, for their explana- 
tions of this and that along the 
way provided a good share of 
the enjoyment. Mrs. Boyd-Barrett 
picked a tuft of heather for me. 
Which is sti}] doing well in a 
Slass of water on the window 
ledge at the Shelbourne, and were 
there any Way of getting it home, 


‘I'd attempt transplanting in Bos- 


ton. Heather is something no one 


should be without. 


Along the steep declivity of 
the coastline. oncé you have 
passed south of Dublin Bav. the 
view of earth and sea arouse 
one exclamation after another 
of beauty revealed, They all turn 


eUWt, to be cliches. however. for 


thé right words cannot quickly 
be found. 

Not especially beautiful, but yn- 
usual, are the “martello towers” 
which are spotted up and down 
this coast. They are squat, cy]- 
indrical towers which used to 
contain cannon Placed upon 
Pivots. They were designed as 
fortifications, to repel expected 
invasions of Napoleon T 

One, at Sandy Cove, is where 
lreland’s greatest writer, James 
Joyce, in his youth spent a 
Summer or more. Tf T mistake 
not, doctor-author St. John 
Gogarty speaks of it in his last 
book. He recalls a youth when 
he and Joyce still were friends, 
and a certain evening when they 
had been on what Oscar Wilde 
called an “alcoholiday,” could not 
climb the ladder to their quarters, 
and so spent the night in a potato 
patch. 

Ail that was many years ago. 
Joyce is dead. Gogarty an old 
man living in New York. Wonder 
how they’d find Dublin today, a 
new-old city in a new-old coun. 
try, emerged from old oppression 
into freedom and a new chapter 
of history, 
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BEY THEATER—It burned 


kama 


down in 195}, 


Old KE bey THekter Gone, 


But Players Carry On 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


DUBLIN — You can’t see the 
old Abbey Theater, anymore, be- 
cause it isn’t there. It burned 
down one night in 1951. The site 

Pai sex In Abbey Street 

® now is just an 
A open space, with 

a high wooden 
fencing on the 
Sidewalk. The 
Abbey people 

are working 
toward rebuild- 
ing, but until 

they have the 

ae Meee y Money, they are 

_ DURGIN Carrying on in 
the Queen’s Theater on Pearse 
Street, across the Liffey River. 


This is certainly old (some- 
thing over 50 years) and it is 
quaint, in general design and 
decor, not to say odor, similar to 
the lamented Old Howard or the 
Casino Theaters in Boston. Ria 
Mooney runs the Abbey now, and 
while Eileen Crowe is still a 
member of the acting company, 
most of the names are new. 

It was my good luck to catch 
the last performance, for a time, 


het Sean O’Casey’s “Juno and the 


aycock.” This bitter tragedy of 
he Irish Civil War is probably 
O’Casey’s masterpiece. although I 
hink “The Plough and the Stars” 


to Boston, 


3 hanks to Abbey Theater tours in 


' 


| 
| 
| 
| 


¢ 


e old days. It is further a play 
hose tragedy is seasoned. if not 


. The experience of seeing “Juno 
nd the Paycock” in the city of 
ats own people and events, acted 
Probably less than a mile where 
“Capt” Jack Boyle and his pov- 
erty-bitten family might have 
Jived, did perhaps intensify its 
motional thrust. But not eXCcep- 
Hionally so, however, for “Juno” 
Stands upon its own merits, a 
Sharp, cutting drama of people 
helpless against a turn of events. 

What I did appreciate more 
than ever was the authentic de- 
tail of manners and speech. for in 
walking about Dublin, looking 
and listening, I had come across 
not a few actual people who Aap- 
peared and sounded much like 
O’Casey’s characters. 

The staging upon the narrow 


harea of the Queen's Theater's 


) slanting stage was simple and for 


yy 
¥ 


' that reason most effective. Harry 
' Brogan as that loafer. “Capt.” 


Jack, was praiseworthy for de- 
tail of “business” and delivery, 
and he properly concentrated 
upon the harshness of the man, 


allowing all the comedy to come 


from O’Casey’s writing. Yet the 
Juno of that gifted and seasoned 


actress, Eileen Crowe (whom we 


saw just last Fall in Boston in 


O’Casey’s “Red Roses for Me”) 


was the true peak in all the act- 
ing. She made every ‘word clear. 
Next came the Johnny Boyle of 
Thomas P, McKenna. and the 
Mary Boyle of Doreen Madden. 

But the well-remembered 
“giants” of the old Abbey com- 
pany were not there, and IT must 
Say I missed the immorta] abs.” 
Jack of Barry Fitzgerald, the eun- 
ning Joxer Daly of the late F. J, 
McCormick and _ the inimitably 
funny and very personal Mrs. 
Madigan of my old favorite, Mau- 
reen Delaney, (Miss Delancy. I 
discovered, still lives in Dublin 
and acts from time to time; in- 
deed, a newly-found acquaintance 
who knows her and her husband, 
drove me out to their house, but 
no one was at home.) 

We had a dividend, that night, 


an extra added attraction after 
“Juno” was over, in a new, one- 
sact opera in Gaelic—or Irish as 
the tongue now is called here, 
The title was “Iomrall Aithne,” 
and both score and libretto had 
been written by Gearoid Mac an 
Bhua. The story is simple, about 
two burglars who break Into a 
shop, and are apprehended by the 
proprietor, returning home late 
and drunk; by his irate wife and 
even by a policeman who has a 
drink with them. But the smarter 
of the crooks makes love to the 
wife, who turns in her husband, 
only to be botnd, Zagged and 
robbed, after all. 

The music was nothing rhuch: 
Sluggish and somewhat remMinis- 
cent of Stravinsky, with; other 
elements. Acid and unmelodic 
at first, the score ev entually gave 
out with tunes, which were 
pleasant. But the notable Aspect 
was the fact that, since this 1S 
an Irish opera. the words all 
were 1n Irish. While I’ uwnder- 


, Stood not a syllable. it was evi- 


; dent that Irish is a musical ton- 


; 


* 


gue, and sings well. 

Two evenings later T was back 
at tne Abbey for the first per- 
formance anywhere of Denis 
Johnston’s new drama “Strange 
Occurrence on Ireland's Eve.” 
This I could not have enjoyed so 
much had not I picked up some 
of the local background of the 
Story which gave the author his 
plot. Basil Boyd-Barrett, driving 
me about the promontory of 
Howth, had pointed out, from the 
Stone dock: of Howth Harbor, 
the island liiree-quarters of a 
mile across the water known as 
“Ireland’s Eye.” There, about a 
century ago, a young girl was 
murdered, and the crirne never 
has been solved. One point of 
testimony at the time “was that 
she had screamed and had been 
heard on the dock bY a boat- 
men. 

Johnston advances the time ta 
1937 and-presents the story as the 
mysterious death of a young 
wife whose husband’ has been 
having an affair with a woman 
coctor, The latter, fortuitously on 
hand, examines the body and 
pronounces death due to drown- 
ing. The husband is tried, medica] 
evidence is advanced that the 
woman had been stabbed through 
the ear; the verdict is guilty and 
the sentence, death. 





Then Johnston, veering from Th 
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ms’ given by an American symphony : played the previous night. The 

e orchestra in the Soviet Union. musicians will be taken on a 90- 
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€ / night, the orchestra wil] be led Since the eight tons of or. 

by its former regular conductor, chestra baggage will] not arrive 


For Another Pierre Monteux. until much later by train, there 
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be given extra time and opportunity for sightseeing, 
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-oviet ministry has made Pierre Monteux. 


Perf ‘ After the second Leningrad 
Oormance periormance the orchestra wil] 

ey . take a sleeper train trip to Mos- 
S According to word received at cow. In the Great Hall of the 
ymphony Hall, the Soviet Moscow Conservatory Dr. 
Union’s Ministry of Culture has Munch will hold an acoustic re- 
9 oadened the plans for the visit dl 9:08 for tha tomnet Gen cee 
'o Russia of the Boston Sym- ning. On Sunday at 2, Mr. Mon- 
phony Orchestra, which tonight teux will conduct the orchestra 
concludes its series of five con- 1 the same hall, where Dr. 
certs at the Edinburgh Interna- gg a aa peng on tn 
eee gh Festival, and continues its ee fF fF + va ry wi have 
our in Denmark, Norway, Swe- ne Out all day Monday in Mos- 
den, and Finland. cow, then fly to Prague in the 

evening. 
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r Hall to hear the 
orchestra at the Edinburgh Festival. 


gram in Edinburgh—Curzon 
Heard as Piano Soloist 
Willson me 


burgh Internationa] Festival to- 
night with Debussy’s Symphonic 
sketches, “La Mer,” which ended 
the orchestra’s fina] program. 
Inevitably, Edinburgh’s aston- 
ished rapture at the virtuosity 
of this magnificent ensemble 
had cooled a little since Sunday. 
“These players can do anyhing,”’ 
we said at the first concert. 
“These players can do anything 
except touch our hearts,” we 
‘Said at the last. , 
_ Perhaps this amendment 
slightly unfair; perhaps 
‘players had no ambition to touch 
our hearts. Apart from Beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto, the pro- 
sTams have contained little 
music capable of profound emo- 
tional disturbance. Even Schu- 
bert’s C major Symphony, which 
Can be pathetic in its splendid 
Youthful confidence, was more 
orless left the other night to 


’ 


(play itself, 


& prd&essiona] sailor) put the| 
final Nourish to a varied and 
excitiny program. 

Schunfan’s Piano Concerto 
has been\described as behaving 
like a per¥ect lady in whatever'| 
Company she found herself. To- | 
night, both\Clifford Curzon and 
the orchestra under Charles: 


| 
; | 
Munch treated her very chival-: 
rously. Tru@ there were occa | 


Sional tugs fof will When one} 
wanted morf rubato or Speed | 
than the othpr, but on the whole, 
it was a risp and sharply} 
rhythmical performance with no} 
sentimental} playing, | 

“Elegy td the Memory of My 
Friend Serge Koussevitzky,” by 
Howard enson, which began 
the conceyt, is one of those 
“occasiona] pieces” that appeal 
more throgigh the occasion than 
because of their Strictly musica] 
values. JE is gravely beautiful: 
the kind Hf music Matthew Ar- 
nold might have Written if he 
had beeh a composer, Curi- 
ously q@nough, some of its 
phraseolbgy reminded one listen- 
er at legst of the “Turandot” of 
Puccini#-who was not even dis- 
tantly felated to Matthew <Ar- 
nold., 

Hong@gger’s Sixth Symphony 
is tragic in essence and there 
are cgrtain spiky phrases that 
remingied us tonight of thegray, 
tapering towers of Edinburgh. 
In tat Symphony the playing 
of te strings particularly had 


, But the “no heart” criticism|2 siining solemnity that may 
‘is one frequently aimed over|hav¢ parts of the work sound 
here at orchestras more efficient |More eloquent than they really 


‘than our own. Our own orches- 
‘tras touch our hearts through 
ithe axiom that to err is human; 
}and we console ourselves by re- 
ilecting that the bitter struggle 
for perfection must leave behind 
an after-taste of its bitterness. 
Certainly one cannot help sus- 
pecting that the Boston Orches- 
tra sometimes regards virtuosity 
las an end in itself instead of a 
means to spiritual satisfaction | 

With that one reservation, we| 
(can admire the trail of glory 
left here in its wake; and De- 
bussy’s impressions of that sea 
that might have been his by: 
adoption (he very nearly became 


were. They may not have 


toudhed our hearts, but they cer- 
tainfy stirred our imagination. 





Backstage glimpse of the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra, Charles Minch conducting, and the 


| audience which filled Usher Hal) to 
orchestra at the Edinburgh Festival, 
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gram in Edinburgh—Curzon 
Heard as Piano Soloist 


By STEPHEN WILLIAMS 

EDINBURGH, Scotland, Aug. 
380—The Boston Symphony Or-|. 
chestra took leave of the Midin-|- 
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lL, « hmipal 
burgh International Festiva] to-|}_ smHICa 
night with Debussy’s Symphonic!” 
Sketches, “La Mer,” which ended 
the orchestra’s fina] program, 

Inevitably, Edinburgh’s aston.|! 
ished rapture at the virtuosity), 
of this magnificent ensemble 
had cooled a little since Sunday. 
“These players can do anyhing,”’ 
we said 


sald at the last, 

Perhaps this amendm ent 
Slightly unfair: perhaps 
‘players had no ambition to touch 
Our hearts. Apart from beetho- 
ven’s Violin Concerto, the pro- 
S5Tams have contained litt) 


‘music capable of profound 


tional disturbance Kiver 
bert’s C major Symphony, 
can be pathetic in its 
youthful , confidence. ww: 
Om less left the other 
play itself, 

sut the “no heart criticism 
Is one frequently aimed ove 
here at orchestras more efficient 
than our own. Our own orches- 
tras touch our hearts through 
the axiom that to err js human;) tain 
and we console ourselves by re 
lecting that the bitter struggle 
for perfection must leave behind 
an after-taste of its bitterne. 
Certainly one cannot help suc. 
pecting that the Boston Orches. 
ira sometimes regards virtuosit: 
dS an end in itself instead o} 
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En Route to Russia 
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And “Lord” O’Toole 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


KILBEGGAN, Ireland—This little crossroads town 
lies on the main road between Dublin and Athlone, 
which in turn leads you on to Galway. The drive west 


from Dublin 


takes you over the great 


plain which is the interior of Ireland. 


A verdant and very gently undulat- 
ing countryside it is, green and fertile, 
with trees that make you think of our 
part of New England. ° 


Since the day was not only warm but 
sunny, the journey was a delight. I had 


DUBGIN turned out, 


planned to hire a car, but as events 


my friend Basil Boyd- 


Barrett had to go much in the direction T had planned, 
to look at the building progress of several new schools 


, ae a 


he had designed, 


“Come along with me,” he 
grinned in his usual generous 
manner. “You'll see much more 
and I can tell you a good bit as 
we go along.” 

He knew what he was talking 
about and the trip was a running 
account of lore of the country. 

soon out of Dublin and into 
the suburbs, with their solid stone 
houses and neat gardens, | 


Such gardens must be dear to | 
the hearts of most Irishmen, for | 
you find them everywhere. 
Flowers everywhere, too, Ireland | 
is strikingly well-kept. 


Soon came the wooded park, 
with its long walls, of the estate 
of the Earls of Lucan, of whom 
the third was that fantastically 
cruel George Bingham, whose 
mutual dislike of his brother-in- 
law, the seventh Earl of Cardigan. 
led to the mixup of orders at the 
Battle of Balaklava in the Crimean 
War, and the hideous slaughter 
Which met the famous charge of 
the Light Brigade. 


A 


At length, about 1 in the after- 
noon, appeared the town sign of 
Kilbeggan. Unlike most of the 
villages observed, Kilbeggan is 
bare of trees and other vegetation 
in its central portion. It is in 
bad shape, economically, for the 
Whisky distillery which is the 
main industry, has not passed a 
drop through its pot stills for 
more than two years. 

But Kilbeggan wiil be remem- 
bered for three things: A field, a 
schoo] that Basil Boyd-Barrett de- 
signed, and a story of a _ hotel- 
keeper and a Lord Lieutenant of 
Ireland. 

The field which you pass on the’ 
right, a little before you reach the | 
actual crossroads of the center of | 
Kilbeggan, looks like any other. 
But it is different. 


“For reasons which no one yet: 


has fathomed,” related Basil, evi- 
dently all the swallows in Ireland 
come to this field on their way 
to Africa, or wherever it is they 


go in the Winter. The place is | 


black with them. Thousands, 
millions. They remain perhaps 


two or three days, and then take | 


flight south.” 
x kk * 


The new school, closed for the 


Summer, was a revelation to this 


chronicler, In terms of simple and 
tasteful modernity, in the amount 
of light and sunshine which flood 
into the classrooms, the quality 
of plumbing and the nature of 
the interior decoration, this schoo] 
is a gem, Boyd-Barrett designs 
these elementary schools for the 
government of Ireland, which is 
engaged in a great project to 
erect them all over the country. 


It is not just a matter of build- | 


ing schools, but of giving variety 
and cheerfulness to the structures 


| 
| 
| 


[ 
i 


| 


as well as operating efficiency, | 


They are designed for economy, 
of course, but great care is taken 
to achieve variety of ‘design 
within the scope of a general 
practical plan, Boyd-Barrett is 
determined to avoid the dead 
monoteny of uniform structures. 


Accordingly, the exterior ‘is 
Pianned with consideration for the 
surroundings in each locality. 
some will have brighter color in 
the stucco of the facade, some less 
vivid. But all are planned to ob- 
tain the maximum of light and 
ventilation, and each classroom of 
every school will be painted in 
differing color schemes. some of 
these schemes, as we went from 
school to school, were most beauti- 
ful, and all were remarkably at- 
tractive. 

The nuns of the convent which 
‘perates the school at Kilbeggan 


‘the state builds them, but each 
local parish runs and maintains 


the schools) kindly invited the 
two of us to lunch, which we were 
happy to accept, 


Over chicken and potatoes, cab- 
bage, that luscious brown bread 
and fresh butter, tea and cake, 
the three Sisters of Mercy (others 
were away on holiday) and the 
two visitors enjoyed a conversa- 
tion lively and humorous. 


When we had thanked the Sis- 
ters and jtaken leave, Basil pointed 
out a qtaint old hotel which has 
been in business since the late 
18th eentury. 

kkk 

“Years ago, the proprietor of 
that hotel, who is still living, en- 
tertained a Lord Lieutenant. of 
[reland over night. I forget the 
man’s sxame but let’s call him 
Sean O’Twele. Anyway, the Lord 
Lieutenany and his party were 
shown muth hospitality. The food 
proved exceptionally good, the 
wine and whisky both good and 
abundant, 

“Late in *the evening, the Lord 
Lieutenant| was happily in his 
cups, full pf praise for the skill 
of Sean anid his missus, 


It suddemly occurred to him that 
the only proper reward was to 


knight O'Toole on the spot. He 
called for his official sword, had 
the hotel keeper kneel before him, 
and bade him rise Sir Sean 
O'Toole, 


“Well that was very fine, but} 
early next morning O’Toole was} 
going about the town demanding 
that his old friends address him} 
as Sir Sean, and his missus as: 
Lady O’Toole. Word soon reached! 
the Lord Lieutenant, who by now} 
was sober, It was all ton much,; 
‘The Lord Lieutenant conferred | 
‘with his party. What to do? The} 
‘knighthood was perfectly legal and 


valid,” : 


| A smart adviser came up with 
| the solution, Give Sean 50 pounds 
|and rescind the knighthood. That 
| was legal, too. So the Lord Lieu- 
‘tenant left Kilbeggan poorer by 
| 50 pounds, and it is not related 
i'that he ever again conferred 
|such an honor for an evening of 
| conviViality, 


| But to this day, O’Toole’s friends 
‘kid the old man, now and again, 
iby calling him Sir Sean. 





President Sean T. O’Kelly of the Republic 
gi areland, views a music score presented to 
im. after the performance by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra at ‘the Theater Royal, 


Dublin, Left to right are Charles Munch, con- 
ductor, William Howard Taft, 3d, U. S. Am- 


bassador, and with a hand on the score. Henry 
B. Cabot, president of the orchestra’s trustees. 


Orchestra — 
Acclaimed 


In Dublin 


By R, M. Fox 
Dublin 
Since Ireland has always been 
a land where music is appreci- 
ated, the decision of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra to begin its | 
European tour with concerts in| 


Cork and Dublin. the two larg- 
est cities of the Irish Republic, 
was a welcome gesture. 

In Dublin the orchestra won 
‘repeated ovations at its perform- 
ance on Aug, 25. The Theater 


Royal, the largest hall in the} 


city, was packed to capacity for 
the occasion. Indeed, the con- 
tinued applause was embarrass- 
ing, for a ship was waiting to 


take some of ‘the company across | 


the Irish Sea. The ship was held 
back — without precedent — be- 
yond its scheduled hour of de- 
parture. 


Red and gold hangings and a | 
pale blue backdrop helped to | 
make a brilliant spectacle of | 
the stage, crowded with more | 
than a hundred musicians and | 
their instruments, including two | 
glittering golden harps, Charles | 
Munch — black-coated,  gray-'| 
haired and dignified — stood on ' 


the podium, an immobile figure 
like one of the many graven 
statues in O’Connell Street, but 
when he began conducting, his 
Whole body moved in Sympathy 
with the music. The orchestra 
Was swept forward on waves of 
sound which Kept the audience 


spellbound, C25 Y q~{ ~SZ 
Program Presented 


The program opened with 
“The Soldiers’ Song”—the Irish 
National Anthem—and never 
have I heard it played with more 
dignity and martial ardor. Then 
the orchestra playsd “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” as the audi- 
ence remained standing. Some 
Dubliners were disappointed 
that the “Eire Suite” by Leroy 
Anderson was not played, as in 
Cork. 

But the program was magni- 
ficent. It included Haydn’s Sym- 
phony in B-flat major, Hanson’s 
Elegy in Memory of Serge Kous- 
Ssevitzky, Strauss’s “Don Juan,” 
and Schumann’s Symphony No. 
2 in C major. Swift changes 
from tender melody to crashing 
chords demonstrated the orches- 
tra’s dvnamic mastery. 
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In “Don Juan,” so cnaracies- 
tistic of Richard Strauss, the ex- 
pression of emotion grew in 
poignancy till the final chord. 
Yet it was in the Schumann that 
the .orchestra achieved its most 
striking effects. Here the mellow 
notes of the cello blended with 
silvery flutes and sweet-toned 
violins to leave an unforgettable 
impression. 

To pick out the dominant 
characteristic of the Dublin per- 
formance is not easy, but I was 
chiefly impressed by the bril- | 
liance of the technical precision. | 
some partisans of Continental | 
orchestras, while conceding this, | 
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' said that the technical excellence 
{of the Boston musicians was in 
‘danger of being pushed so far 
'as to appear too mechanical, so 
that technique might take prece- 
‘dence over temperament and 
i feeling. 

' Yet one must record that the 
‘Dublin audience heard the or- 
ichestra in breathless silence and 
i'then broke into a tornado of ap- 
'plause. The audience included 
| President S. T. O’Kelly and the 
‘Most Rev. J. D. McQuaid, Arch- 
|bishop of Dublin, besides many 
‘other leading figures in Irish 
| affairs, | 


A fier the Concert 


After the concert the trustees 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra honored President O’Kelly 
|on his 74th anniversary—the day 
‘of the concert — by presenting 
him with the score of a work 
specially commissioned for the 
orchestra to mark its 75th anni- 
| versary — Howard MHanson’s 
'Elegy to the Memory of Serge 
| Koussevitzky, 
| William Howard Taft, 3d, the 
'U.S. Ambassador, and Henry B. 
‘Cabot, president of the trustees 
|of the orchestra, were present at 
ithe ceremony with other guests, 
‘including Prime Minister John 
A. Costello.and Eamon de Va- 
lera. Michael T. Kelleher, one 
| of the orchestra’s trustees, eX=) 
| tended an invitation to Robert, 
| Briscoe, Lord Mayor of Dublin, 
to visit Boston in March. | 
|__ Following this presentation, | 
Kitty O’Callaghan presented Dr. | 
‘Munch with scores of a number | 
of works by modern Irish com- | 
posers on behalf of the Cultural | 
Relations Committee, a govern-' 
ment body. 





Dublin. Left to right are Charles Munch. eon- 
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In Dublin 


By R. M. Fox 
Dublin 
since Ireland has always been 


a jand where music is appreci- 


ated, the decision of the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra to begin its 


Kuropean tour with concerts in 
Cork and Dublin the two larg- 


est cities of the Irish Republic, 


was a welcome gesture. 

In Dublin the orchestra won 
repeated Ovations at its perform- 
ance on Aug. 25. The Theater 
hoya], the largest hall in the 
city, was packed to capacity for 
the occasion, Indeed, the con- 
tinued applause was embarrass- 
ing, for a ship was waiting to 
take some of the company across 
the Irish Sea. The ship was held 
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blue backdrop helped 
a brilliant spectacle of 
stage, crowded with more 
hundred musicians and 
instruments, including two 
iittering golden harps. Charles 
Munch — black-coated. oray- 
Naired and dignified — stood on 
podium, an immobile hgure 
| one of the many graven 
statues 1n O’Connell Street. but 
when he began conducting. his 
whole body moved in sympathy 
with the musie. The orchestra 
swept torward on waves of 
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phony in B-flat major, Hanson’s 
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and Schumann’s Symphony No. 
« In C major. Swift changes 
irom tender melody to crashing 
chords demonstrated the orches- 
'ra’'s dvnamic mastery. 


L1e 


> PE ee he 
~ ADOT. 


In “Don Juan,” so cnaracies- 
tistic of Richard Strauss. the ex- 
pression of emotion grew in 
poignancy till the final chord. 
Yet it was in the Schumann that 
the .orchestra achieved its most 
striking effects. Here the mellow 
notes of the cello blended with 
silvery flutes and sweet-toned 
violins to leave an unforgettabl 
impression. 

To pick out the dominant 
characteristic of the Dublin per- 
formance is not easy, but I was 
chiefly impressed by the bril- 
liance of the technical precision 
some partisans of Continental] 
orchestras, while conceding this. 

that the technical exc: 
Boston musicians was 
of being pushed 
appear too mechanical, 
that technique might take prece 
over temperament ana 
lust record 1! 
audience heard 
in breathless silence 
ke into a tornado ot 


audience inc] 


other l‘eading 


affairs, 


| After the Concert 


After the concert the trustees 


'of the Boston Symphony Orches- 


tra honored President O’Kelly 
on his 74th anniversary—the day 
of the concert — by presenting 


‘him with the score of a work 


‘ . ’ 


specially commissioned for the 
orchestra to mark its 75th anni- 
Howard fanson’ 

Memory of Serge 


William Howard ‘La 
U.S. Ambassador, and Henry B 
president ot tne L} STee! 
of the orchestra, were pres 
the ceremony with other gue: 


| 


inciuding Prime Minister John 


'A. Costello.and Eamon de Va- 


lera. Michael T. Kelleher, ons 
of the orchestra’s trustees. ex- 
tended an invitation to Robert 
Briscoe, Lord Mayor of Dublin. 


to visit Boston in March 


Following this presentation. 
Kitty O’Callaghan presented Dr. 
Munch with scores of a number 
of works by modern Irish com- 
posers on behalf of the Cultural 
Relations Committee, a govern- 
ment body. 
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ENTERTAINED IN IRELAN oston Symphony members, now 

in Europe, pose on steps of Castle Hyde, 25 miles outside Cork, Ireland, where 
they were entertained by Mr. and Mrs. Henry Laughlin. He is president of Hough- 
ton Mifflin Co., Boston. From left, Mrs. Harry Shapiro, wife of horn player; Mrs. 
Leo Panasevich, wife of violinist; Mrs. James Nagy, wife of violinist; Mrs. Henry 
B, Cabot, wife of president, of Symphony trustees; Mrs. Thomas D. Perry, Jr., 
w'te of Symphony manager, nd Mrs, Laughlin. } 


DanishR ayalby 


Cheer Symphony 
COPENHAGEN, Aug. 31 (AP)— 
The Boston Symphony Orchestr: 
received an ovation tonight at the 
conclusion of its concert here, King 
Frederik IX. Dennwerk’s musica} 
monarch, led the applause. 
: Che King, who conducts orches- 
ras himself, took Queen Ingrid 
ana = 16-year-old Princess Mar- 
srethe to the concert at the con- 
one hall in Tivolj Amusement 
.» a \. 
P The Boston Orchestra is on a4 
~UrOpean tour. 


~~ 
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Irish scene, but not these in Galway. 
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En Route to Russia 


With Boston Symphony—VII] 
Cromwell Unforgiven 


In Wild, Silent Land 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


‘ 


e\ 


er seen before. As westward you go, the 
' terrain becomes more rugged, less fertile, 
and the color of vegetation changes from 
that deep green of Ireland’s interior to 
an olive green of sparse but stubborn 
vegetation. 


The climate is as equable as any in 

Ireland, temperatures do not go to ex- 

tremes, but here the wind blows and 

i “ae 24 blows, the rains come and all takes on 
DURGIN - an aspect of wildness and even mystery. 
From Galway down its bay, you ean see distinctly 
the Aran Islands, lying low against the expanse of 


Atlantic Ocean. 
“Out here,” smiled Boyd-Barrett, to rain. When you cannot see the 
“there is a saying: ‘When you can Arans, it is already raining.’ ” 


see the Aran Islands, it is going In Tarconnacht there is ferti] 
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The climate IS as equable 
Ireland, temperatures do not of to ex- 
tremes, but here the wind hlows and 
: | blows, the rains come and al] takes on 
DURGIN an aspect of wildness and even mystery. 
From Galway down its bay, . an see distinctly 
the Aran Islands, lying ) 
Atlantic Ocean. 
ut here,” smiled Boyd-Barrett, to rain. When you eannoft see the 
there is a saying: ‘When you can Arans. it is 
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land, but much more of peat bogs. 
Yet along the roads are great 
bushes and even hedges of bril- 
liant red fuchsia, which lend a 
,beauty that makes the heart sing. 
I cannot tell why, but these bushes 


of fuchsia take hold of your eyes 


‘and then your emotions. 
| 
‘feature of all of Ireland that I. 
| have seen, become thinner and | 
lower, more like the pasture walls | 
you find in New England. | 


But with a difference, for these 
walls are made of one thickness 
‘of stones, from bottom to top, 
(laid cunningly with air spaces be- 
itween the stqgnes, Thus the high! 
‘winds will blow through them, | 
and not topple them over, Against’ 
the sky, these walls look like huge 
borders of lace. 

The great plain of Treland was 
left behind at Galway, and the 


Out here the stone walls, a. 


unee into Connemara itself, : 
there is virtually no way of earn- | 


a livelihood save by fishing 


‘and by cutting peat (or turf as 
‘it also te akin called), which | 
is the great. fuel of Ireland. You 


see many, many piles of cut peat. 
left to dry for the better part of 
a year before it can be burned. 
‘For industrial uses in the east, 
jpeat briquettes have been in- 
ivented, and now there is an even 
smaller form, about the size of 
nut coal, I gathered, for use in 
firing boilers. But most of the 
peat in Connemara is used right 


at home, for warmth and cooking | 


The thatched roof is disappear- 
ing in Ireland. In the cities and 
towns, also in the country, they 
now use tiles, slates or corrugated 
asbestos, 


But here in Connemara the 
| houses mostly retain the thatch- 
Ing; tiny little structures of 
stone with tiny windows, and 
their thick-piled rushes on top. 
It costs money which few have 


f 


There is no electricity in parts 
of lIarconnacht.-and Connemara, 
and the railways only skirt the 
area north and west from Gal-| 


way. But the commerce of this. 


| 


' 
' 


‘world makes itself effective, none- 


theless. 

We stopped at a tiny shop some- 
where on the highway between 
Carraroe and Carna. There were 
only a handful of houses. The 


‘shop was about as big as a living 


room, and half of that contained 
bags of feed. 


But behind the counter at the 


other end were tubes of the same 
toothpaste which, bought in Bos- 
ton, was in my kit in the car! 


Kipling may have been right 
when he wrote of the twain not 
ever meeting. But today, this 
mechanized, mobile today, every- 
thing meets, 


‘more fertile land at the River to replace thatch with modern | 
'Shannon. roofings. | 

“Out here about the worst thing In Connemara the terrain is | 
@ man can say is: ‘The curse of virtually all rock, with out-crop- 
Cromwell be upon you,” ex- pings every few feet, the spaces | 
plained Boyd-Barrett. “When between olive-green with that | 
Cromwell invaded Ireland, a stubborn and coarse grass. The | 
sword in one hand and a Bible in road winds up and down, narrow | 
the other, he drove the Irish west and sharp-curved through knolls| 
of the Shannon into much poorer and glens. High hills rise abruptly, | 
lands, The richer eastern lands and on such a day as this, clouds | 
he seized, You'll notice, as we go gray, black and even blue ign 


En Route te Reese 


With Boston Symphony—X 


Applause and Cheers in Cork 
Kelleher Speaks From Stage 
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along, mSny more houses placed | upon the peaks, making an in- By CYRUS DURGIN 
closely together than in the aed | peg nant — which CORK, Ireland—The marquee 
ing districts we have passed, | + artist Nas tried to paint. 

x p | 1 dase say you might not believe, : outside the mavey Theater read 

“For many years the Irish were! jan artist’s eye for these cloud.-| Billy Hill in Who Done It? 
cooped up in these poorer lands. ‘Masses unless you had first seen} But the crowd pushing in from 
making a living as best they could. them in actuality. | the sidewalk 
lreland may look rich to you, with Wild, wild country, immense’ were there to 
all this farming, but actually it is and virtually barren save for an. hear the Boston 
a poor country, and the western occasional “fertile pocket” where’ Symphony Or- 
part, toward the north, is the oats are planted, sometimes in ph Seis dl 
poorest of all. Today, the name of space no more than 10 feet square. Euro nm 
Oliver Cromwell is hated by these Wild and rocky and mountainous wk Fi first 
people, They have not forgotten With the peaks of the “Twelve con ee Ire 
and they will not forget.” = gloomy and grand to the aa a ate- 

north, ; 
“ some two 

Nor have they forgotten the 
great hero of the Easter Rebel- hours later that 
lion in 1916, Patrick Pearse, who : crowd, inside 
came from this district, and who i j : the large movie — * 
| Was executed by the British. His | theater, were “purane | 
cottage, which you can see, white and inlets, you : applauding and 
m_ yp cpr ao little ne of Meee of waves. cheering and calling conductor 
water from the highway, is kept _+hough all : stage. 
as a public museum by the Irish tive, Connema | Charles Munch back 7 - a 
government. | ‘and though: r In all they brought him back six | 
| kk | Off from the times. 

The government, I was told, here, for it The 
helps the people of this sparse. for oils and : 
district in the only way possible: | 
By subsidies of money, for there | 


is no industry and little farm- | 
ing. . 


Second Symphony ° of | 


Brahms had roused them to that | 
pitch of enthusiasm, and quite | 
logically, for it had been a good | 
performance, with the eee | 
| taken very fast, as Munch likes | 
We oil 7 it to go. Very definitely the | 
Boston Symphony had made new 

ses : admirers, __ 
able cottages. : 





En Route to Russia ®& 1/5] $¢ 
With Boston Symphony 


; 


contributed mightily to the 
growth and strength of the City | 
of Boston, under whose name this | 
| Cork has smaller municipal orchestra presents itself to the | 


Ireland’s Top Dignitaries 
auditorium, as the presidént of | | Musical world.” Applaud at Dublin Concert 
the Cork Orchestral Society told | ' Visibly moved 


| emotionally, | S¥RUS DURGIN 
me later, at a party for the Kelleher departed from the text | : By CY 


| 
orchestra given ‘at the Hotel | of his prepared address, but re- | DUBLIN — The Boston Sym- Memory of serge Koussevitzky 
Meiropole. But a full house and : | 


- —— e 


~ Se rr —— ’ . 
oe “ _— 


| large one was necessary for 
i the expense of this venture, and 
'$0 the 2500-seat Savoy Cinema 


| Theater was hired for the night. 


So far as I eould see, all the | 
seats except some undesirable | 


ones (for music) at the sides, 
were occupied. The Stage had 
had to be built out over the 


orchestra pit to accommodate | 
the Boston Symphony. Even SO, | 


it was not big enough to get 


all the players On, and a few ) 


were released for the evening. 


The flags of Ireland and the | 


city of Boston were yaised at 
the back of the Stage, 
x * x 
Conductor Charles Munch, trim 
and unmaculate ag always in his 
tails and white tie, emerged from 
the wings, baton in hand, bowed, 
_turned and launched into the 
national anthem of Ireland, “So}. 


| diers’ Song.” “The Star Spangled 


| Banner” followed. 

Ordinarily at a Symphony con- 
cert, the first piece of the main 
program would have next place. 
But this was a Special occasion. 
and there was a Person to denote 
it, He was Michael T. Kelleher. 


Boston Symphony trustee, for- | 


' 


' 
f 
{ 


mer fire commissioner of Bos. | 
ton, and a prominent insurance 


man, 


In an address from the Stage, 
Kelleher remarked that his father | 


had been born 100 years ago in 
“this county of Cork, in the Par- 
ish of Kilmichae}].” 

“At an early age he einigrated 
to the United States of America, 
and our family was one of thou- 
Sands of others of Irish origin 
whose faith and industry have 


tained the essential] Spirit of his | 


congratulatory remarks. 


Kelleher also referred publicly | 


to what some of ys already knew: 
That Mrs. Charles Munch had 


died in Paris, on Tuesday, after | 
a very long illness. Despite his | 


bereavement, the conductor stead. | 


fastly kept to his commitments 


| 


of conducting during the Bosion | 


Symphony tour. 
| x* *& & 


| 


The program at Cork began 


With three movements from the | 


“Irish Suite“ which Leroy Ander. | 
‘son had arranged for the Kire 
Society at Pops—“The Irish | 
Washerwoman,” “The Minstre} | 
Boy” and “The Rakes of Mallow.” | 


: Then followed Haydn’s wonderfiut 
“B-flat Symphony, No. 102; “The 
| Apprentice Sorcerer” by Dukas, 
‘and the D-major Symphony of 


Brahms. 
Although a good number of the 


Violins, and al] the violas, Were | 
Seated so far front they had no | 
benefit of acoustic projection | 
from the sounding box of the: 


Stage, the tone was Clear and 
sweet. There was not the vol- 


ume to which we are accustomed | 
af Symphony Hall, but enough | 
resonance for the size of the | 


Savoy Theater. 


The Cork audience was polite, | 
cordial, from the start, but it was | 
not until the end that they al. | 
lowed their feelings really to eut | 
loose. I had wondered about the | 
Program: it seemed rather on the | 
light side for a full symphonic | 
concert. Later it was learned that | 


| 


’ 
' 
' 


the Cork public—by no means | 


unaccustomed to Visiting sym- 


phony orchestras—were of dj. | 
f 


Vided opinion. So were the loca! 
newspaper reviewers. Some liked 


| the program as it stood, others | 
| Telt they had been “played down” 


to a bit. But of their enthusiasm 


for the orchestra there can be no 
doubt, 


phony Orchestra was introduced 
to the national capital of Ireland. 
It was a state occasion as well as 
a musical event, 

at Dublin’s 

Theatre Royal. 

World-famous 

names were in 

the audience, 

foremost among 

them Sean 

Kelly, president 

of the Republic 

coe? Of Ireland, who 

Pome : 3 has just turned 
Bd WS hed 1 ag eee ee 
DURGIN attendance were 
Premier Cos- 

fello, Lord Mayor Briscoe, the 
Papal Nuncio, the Archbishop of 
Dublin, and--a legendary and 
rugged figure, that old Irish war- 
rior Eamon De Valera. . 

Some Irish predict that “Dev” 
as he is affectionately and fami- 
liarly known, will soon be back 
in office after a general elec- 
tion 

With such eminences among the 
throng that filled all but the 
most expensive seats of this huge 
movie house~and they cost $6 
each-——the afternoon had a dra- 

atic beginning. The orchestra 
.Ssembled upon a stage hung 
with a light blue backdrop that 
proved very attractive. Con- 
ductor Charles Munch made his 
first appearance. The orchestra 
rose. The audience rose. In 
filence the presidential party 
made its way down the steps of 
the Royal Circle, and to a small, 
fringe-draped box on the left of 
the theatre. Conductor Munch 
signalled, the snare drum began 
the roll which introduces the 
Irish National Anthem. This come 
pleted, “The Star Spangled Ban- 
ner” had its turn, and the ceré- 
monial portion was over, 

x k * 

It was my luck to be seated n 
tiie Royal Circle on the left hand 
side of the theatre, and I was 
able to observe President Kelly’s 
absorbed listening to the music. 
Nearest I’ve ever sat to a head 
of State, and I must admit it 
made me feel a little grand. 

The program chosen for Dublin 
was decided improvement over 
that played in Cork. It assembled 
the Haydn B-flat Symphony, No. 
.102; Howard Hanson’s Elegy in 


(in what I believe was its first 
performance outside of the J, 
S. A.J); Richard Strauss’ tone 
poem “Don Juan,” and the Ser. 
ond Symphony by Robert Schu- 
mann, 

The playing was better, too, 
than it had been the night he- 
fore, and substantially the Boston 
Symphony was at the height of 
its form. Certainly Charles Munch 
was In his finest conducting vein. 
and “Don Juan” was a dazzling 
deiizht, one of the best readings 
of it Munch has given since he 
came to Boston. 

The Theatre Roval seats nearly 
3000 persons, which is big for 
individual musicians, vet not 
overly spacious for a large, crack 
orchestra such as ours. But the 
house is “plushy,” which cuts 
down the volume a good bit, and 
the canvas backdrop and side 
draperies do not make an effi- 
cient sort of sound box on Stage, 
The tone seemed a little muffled, 
distant, but true. balanced and 
silken. The solo woodwinds 
really distinguished themselves 
during that long and wonderfy! 
song which is the slow movement 
of Schumann's C major Sym- 
phony. The flute of Mrs. Dwver, 
the oboe of Ralph Gumberg, Gino 
Cioffi’s clarinet and the bassoon 
of Sherman Walt were magnifi- 
cent in tone and phrasing, 

x ee * 

Once again, when the final 
Chord had been Sounded, an 
Irish audience showed its feelings 
by cheers as well as handclapping. 
The ovation, as in Cork, went on 
at length, Munch bowing his own 
appreciation, and bidding the or- 
chestra rise and share in it. 

The conductor was received by 
President Kelly thereafter, and 
responded by tendering him the 
medal! of the Boston Symphony’s 
1956 European tours. 

Although crowds remained in 
the street around President 
Kelly’s car, waiting to catch a 
glimpse of him, the orchestra 
quickly changed from their full- 
dress to street clothes. and left 
the theatre. They had only a 
short time to go, Variously, to 
Dublin airport and to the dock, to 
emplane and embark for Scotland, 
Next stop: Edinburgh and its an- 
nual Festival 





Symphony Aftivés in Soviet 
- Players Stage ‘Jam Session’ 


By STANLEY JOHNSON 

LENINGRAD, sept, 5 (AP)—The. Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra arrived today for the first concert tour of the Soviet 
Unior ever made by a major Western musical organization. 

and threw longhair dignity to the winds, | 
A few hours after arriving by 
plane. from Helsinki, Finland, 
conductor Charles Munch and a 
group of orchestra member 


went to the Viborg House of 
*;Culture where they watched the 
"iGypsy Theater five a_nerform- 


ance of “Plvasunya” — which 

means “Dancing Girls,” 

STAGE JAM SESSION 

Another group from the or- 
chestra took over the bandstand 
il the roof garden of the Hote] 
Europe to stage a jam session. 

They were Harold Farberman, 
vibraphone; Charles Smith. 
crums; and Henry Pornoi. bass 
iol. They beat out chorus after 
cnorus of “Where or When” and 
had the Russian customers rock- 
ing the dance floor. 

The regular hotel orchestra 
Sat quietly on the sidelines as 
the symphony men took over. 

Associate Conductor Pierre 
Monteux went quietiv to bed 
after he finally arrived. There 
nad been a technical hitch in 
Monteux’s visa, so he was the 
last of the companv to get here. 

They came in three chartered 
Aeroflot planes which made two 
flights each. The Americans naid 
the plane fare. But the Russians 
will pay airfares for 130 s\ym- 
phony members after they per- 
form in Moscow and leave for 
Prague. 

IST CONCERT DELAYED 

The first concert here was 
delayed 24 hours because 16,000 
pounds of equipment. Including 
instruments, shipped by train 
did not arrive in time. The or- 
chestra has decided to play no 
Russian music while here “hbo- 
cause we didn’t want to look 
as though we were trying to 
come in here and teach them 
their business.” 

The two concerts sceneduled for 
Leningrad have been sold oul 
for many weeks. 

Because of the demand, Munch 
agreed to conduct a special “re- 
hearsal” tomorrow for the stu- 

dents of the Leningrad Conserya- 
tory, 


. Greatest Musical Triumph 


By STANLEY JOHNSON 
LENINGRAD, Sept. 6 (AP)—The Boston Symphony 

orchestra scored the greatest musical triumph in Leningrad’s 

modern history tonight. An audience of 2,200 applauded and 

cheered its opening concert of a Russian tour for half an hour. 

The reception for the first PISTON SYMPHONY 
Western symphony orchestra to The orchestra then played the 
play in the Soviet Union far ex- ¢;.: Symphony _ of Walter 
ceeded that given Isaac Stern. P’ston, professo. a, rape) al 
j t- tirarvard. The severely modern 
rth ee ee ee work was obviously strange [or 
ern artist who has appeared late- 


» Russian audience. It had a 
ly in the Soviet Union, rather mixed reception and re- 
ceived only scattered applause. 


Encore Played Minch got one bow out of it. 


: Mr However, Julian Wincopt, a 
oy Sere, Sarees SEiich, whe distinguished Soviet eritic, sald 


conductor, broke a no- encore after the performance “The 
rule and after a stormy ¢ight <ejerzo was simply wonderful. 
minutes of applause led the or- "Tne adagio has very much poe- 


. air ’ . trv in it. There was a great 
CHestrs sh ame Ruererer's Ap denth of feeling and a ly?fically 


prentice.” landscaped approach to a won- 
| It set off new uproar in che derful finale which is very ap- 
ped, white and gold hall of the propriate. The whole concert 
Leningrad Philharmonic. wes very, very interesting. re 
Throughout the evening, “1 saw Munch fo in gr 
, time and must say he was the 
Streets outside were jammed rvht man in the mgnt place.” 
with personseager for a sigh’ Vineopf dropped into English 
of the artists and trying te get to voice that last phrase. 
into the concert. They offered Kurt Sonderling, assistant 
hunareds of rubles apiece for ecncuctor of the Leningrad 
tickets which sold legitimately Philhbarmonte. said “It was a 
fer from 12 to 40 rubles ($3 to wonderful concert. You heard 


© their success. The Boston is 


David Oistrakh, violinist, sent One of the greatest and strong- 
elecram to hir concertmaster, ,est orchestras in the world. 
“dard Burgir ni a ag GREATEST APPLAUSE 
“(> re 7 4 1é ‘ 66 , 9 
orchestra and saying ., Ravel’s “Daphnis and Chloe 


‘oked forward to. hearing it in 
*SCOW, 
‘Yistrakh played with the Bos- 
Svmphony last winter on 
Arserican tour. 


concluded the program = and 
\brought the greatest applause 
'of the evening. Grigori Rabino- 
'vitch, assistant conductor of 
#€ vq, |Leningrad’s Kirov Opera, said 

‘ae program opened witn i), thought this was the finest 
i: shoven’s Third Sympnhony. ‘number on the program. 
CCARBLICAL) pian? fala y od Before the concert itself. 
misically highly literate audl- |7 eningraders showed a_touch- 
ence. The galleries surrounding | jing eagerness and some daring 
the glittering hall—which is to make personal contact with 
more like a_ palace ballroom Orchestra members. 


hal theater—were crowded, ee 
; th studenea and teachers from) Proving once again that music 


tho Leningrad conservatory. | knows no national barriers, 
‘‘ther cultural leaders occu-} Scores of citizens of this once 
most of tie ground floor !mperial.city visited the players 
jin their hotel rooms, invited 
them to their homes and en- 
gaged them in conversation in 

streets and theaters. 


| Paperback Novels 


y;| “We would never have dared 
ito do this two years ago,” said 
a young student of English who 
‘went to the room of viola player 
Robert Karol to ask for modern 
‘American paperback novels 
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Hub Symphony Gets. 


Big Russian 


By STANLEY JOHNSON 


LENINGRAD, Sept. 6 (AP) 
~~The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra scored the greatest 
musical triumph in Leningrad’s 
modern history tonight. An 
audience of 2200 applauded and 
cheered for half an hour its 
opening concert of a Russian 
tour. 

The reception for the. first 
western symphony orchestra to 
play in the Soviet Union far ex- 
ceeded that given violinist Isaac 
Stern, singer Jan Peerce or any 
Other western artist who has 
appeared there lately, 

In return, Conductor Charles 
Munch broke a no-encore rule 
and after a stormy eight min- 


utes of applause led the or. 
chestra in “The Sorcerer's Ape 
prentice.” : 

It set off new uproar in the 
red, white and gold hall of the 
Leningrad Philharmonic. 


Moscow Wire 


Throughout the evening, 
streets outside were jammed 
with persons eager for a sight 
of the artists and trying to get 
into the concert. They offered 
hundreds of rubles apiece for 
tickets which sold legitimately 
for from 12 to 40 rubles ($3. to 
$10). 


Violinist David Oistrakh sent 
s telegram to concertmaster 
Richard Burgin congratulating 
the ‘orchestra and saying he 
looked forward to hearing it in 
Moscow, 

Oistrakh -played with the 
Boston Symphony last winter 
on his American tour. 

The program opened with 
Beethéven’s Third Symphony, 
ecstatically received by the 
musically highly literate audi- 
ence. The galleries surround- 
ing the glittering hall—which 


Ovation 


is more like a palace pailroom 
than a theatre—were crowded 
with students and teachers from 
the Leningrad conservatory. 

Other cultural leaders occu- 
pied most of the ground floor 
seats, 

The orchestra then played the 
Sixth Symphony of Walter 
Piston, professor of music at 
Harvard, The severely modern 
work was obviously strange for 
a Russian audience. It had 
a rather mixed reception and 
received only scattered ap- 


> 


_plause. 


Munch got one bow out of it. 


Critic Praises It 

However, Julian Wincopf, a 
distinguished Soviet critic, said 
after the performance “the 
scherzo was simply wonderful. 
The adagio has very much po- 
etry in it. There was a great 
depth of feeling and a lyrically 
landscaped approach to a won- 
derful finale which is very ap- 
propriate. 

‘The whole concert was very, 
very interesting. 

“I saw Munch for the first 
time and must say he was the 
right man in the right place.” 
Wincopf dropped into English to 
voice that last phrase. 

Kurt Sonderling, assistant 
conductor of the Leningrad 
Philharmonic, said “It was a 
wonderful concert. You heard 
their success. The Boston is one 
of the greatest and strongest 
orchestras in the world.” 

Ravel's ‘“Daphnis and Chloe” 
concluded the program and 
brought the greatest applause 
of the evening. Grigori Rabi- 
novitch, assistant conductor of 
Leningrad’s Kirov Opera, said 
he thought this was the finest 
number on the program. 

Before the ‘concert itself. 
Leningraders showed a_touch- 
ing eagerness and some daring 
to make personal contact with 
orchestra members. 
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‘from the other orchestra mem- 
Tie ought to have a stu- 
dent exchange program be- 
tween our two countries, Ka- 
1 said. : 
iether players of this first 
major western musical en- 
semble ever to tour the Soviet 
Union had similar et con 
Among them was Polish-born 
Concertmaster Richard Burgin 
who was concertmaster with 
the Leningrad Philharmonic, 


25 years ago. ; 
Brothers in Brooklyn: 


“Does everyone have a 
brother in Brooklyn?” asked 
violinist Harry Ellis Dickson 
when he returned from a visit 

ewish synagogue. 
4 Piatces I left home everyone 
told’) me the people would be 
afraid to talk. But instead 
everyone is besieging me with 
~¥ 

sew York-born cellist, 
- Barnard Parronchi, expressed 
surprise because “no one is fol- 
lowing us” (meaning no police). 

This is the first time a large 
sroup of Westerners, many of 
whom speak Russian, have 

moved so freely among the So- 

, e, 

a gonuael of the orchestra 

reported 4 conversation in 

which a_ leading member of 

Leningrad’s cultural community 

finally asked him, “Tell me, 

what do Americans really think 
about Bulganin and Khrush- 
chev?”’ | | 

When the American hesi- 
tated, the Leningrader added, 

“Come, come, I wont be- 

tray you.” 

Players Visited 


Proving once again that mu- 
sic knows no national barriers, 
scores of citizens of this once 
imperial city visited the players 
in their hotel rooms, invited 
them to their homes and en- 
gaged them in conversation in 
streets and theatres. 

“We would never have dared 
to do this two years Ago, said 
a young student of English who 
went to the room of viola 
player Robert Karol to ask for 

modern American paperback 

els, | 
 Saked said, “this is the kind 
of thing that ought to happen, 
and set out to round up books, 


Symphony 
Again Given 
Red Ovation 


Ot - G/F /Sb 

LENINGRAD, Sept. 7 (AP) 
~-The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra gave its second and! 
final Leningrad concert today 
to a highly apreciative audience. 
It goes to Moscow tomorrow for 
three programs, 

Today’s concert was conducted 
by Pierre Monteux, conductor 
emeritus of the Boston orches- 
tra and conductor of the San 
Francisco Symphony Orchestra. 
The regular conductor, Charles 
Munch, was on the podium 
yesterday. 

The audience applauded and 
cheered lustily, 

The audience kept calling 
for encores and the orchestra 
played a special arrangement 
from Richard Strauss’ Rosen- 
Kavalier. 

A crowd of several hundred 
milled about the streets out- 
side the theater and cheered 
the orchestra as it entered 
and left. 

The entire orchestra of Talin. 
Estonia, came to Leningrad in 


buses over rough roads to hear 
the concert. 


Burgin in Reunion 


The Estonian musicians also 
wanted to see and hear bass 
Player Ludwig Juht, a native 
Estonian. They were disap- 
pointed to learn he was not on 
the tour. 

However, Richard Burgin, 
the Boston orchestra’s concert- 
master, had an unexpected’ re- 
union. With his brother Julian, 
who flew here from his home in 
Warsaw, Poland. 

The brothers spent the day 
together and fly to Moscow to- 
gether tomorrow. It is their 
first reunion in eight years, 


En Route to Russia 


With Bostan YEP, ony—X1V 
Farewell to Ireland: 


By Ship to Scotland 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—~Don't 
‘iow why it is, but every time | 
take an overnight boat anywhere. 
I cannot help recalling that old 


Jingle I picked up as a child: 


ee 
- « « and vou lay your head 
on a 10-cent hed. 


o7L the old Fall River line’”’ 


[ff certainly 
was not a 10- 


cent bed pro- 
vided on the 
ship Irish 
Coast which 
pli €sS between 
Dublin and Glas- 
gow. This is a 
handsome new 
craft of 3824 
tons, with a 
Sharp, high 
Prow and a 
Streamlined 
bridge, with cozy and comfortable 
cabins and attractive public 
rooms, 

After the Saturday matinee in 
Dublin, about one-third of the 
Boston Symphony group were 
bus-ed to the dockside io embark 
for Glasgow up the Irish Coast. 
The other two-thirds took the 
faster and less atmospheric meth- 
od of air travel, (The essential 
difference between the two seems 
fo be that once aboard 3 plane 
you have the feeling you are 
practically there; once aboard a 
boat, you know you're going 
somewhere, and can look for- 
ward to enjoying the trip in leij- 
sure.) 

After dinner, which begins be- 
fore the hawse lines are cast off, 
out upon the deck to watch 
Howth Head and that island 
known as “Ireland’s Eye” slide 
Past. Then @ turn into the lounge 
for a nightcap and a brief look at 
the Symphony's intent belotte 
players before: retiring to cabin 
to fiinish some more writing. 


It's been a long day: Up at 6:45 
in Fermoy to get the bus to Cork. 
and there the 9 o'clock train for 
Dublin with the orchestra. Some- 
how, in the crowded train com- 
partment, you manage to put a 
small bag on your lap, typewriter 
upon bag, and bang away at an- 
other instalment of the Boston 
Symphony's 1956 Odyssey 

Whoops! Noon already, and 
the train is braking into the Dub- 
jin station of Kingsbridge. Grab 
your luggage, heave and pant 
your way out upon the platform 
take bus for: the Theater Roya! 
amid another of the Summer's in- 
termittent pelting rains, and 
stow your gear backstage among 
a confused mass of scenery, props 
and Boston Symphony trunks. 

There! That’s done. Now let’s 
Jet's cut over to the River Liffey 
quay, into O’Connell Street and 


‘down to the Gresham Hotel. You 


can finish your piece for the 
paper there, and have Junch, with 
just time enough to get back for 
the concert. Well, let’s nave a 
cocktail first, then lunch, then 
finish the piece. 

The Gresham bar, down in the 
lower regions of that fashionable 
ana 2xcellent Dublin hostelry, is 
smart in two respects: Decor and 
the ability of the bartenders to 
mix a true dry Martini. Not so 
memorable, perhaps, as the mar- 
velous job young Patrick Madden 
does at the Russell Hote! on St. 
Stephen’s Green, for he has a 
magical way with a twist of 
lemon peel, but nonetheless ex- 
cellent 

One is enough. Now for lunch. 
H-m-mi. Interesting menu. Steak 
done with a dollop of ved wine 
and some parsley sounds good, 
and so does a green salad with 
French dressing, and please, 
please, ask the man to mince in 
a trifie of garlic. Wonderful. 
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wonaerius garuc!: ‘nat princely 
member of the lily family, with- 


out which most cooking is stale, — 


flat and unprofitable and there 
is no health in it. Garlic, which 
though it doth not linger tomor- 
row and tomorrow and tomorrow, 
yet is one of the chief nourishers 
at Life’s feast, and doth give you 
a savor to enjoy the rest of the 


afternoon. 


Now cheese, and some of those 
superb hard “biscuits” (as the 
Trish and Britons stubbornly con- 
tinue to call crackers), and strong 
black coffee to finish. A fine 
luncheon, and no hurry about it. 
Wow! Just 10 minutes to return 


to the Theatre Royal for the Bos- 
ton. Symphony's introduction to 
Dublin, with the President and 
all on hand. Good gperief! The 
piece for the paper hasn’t been 
finished. Never mind! Too late! 
Have to do it tonight aboard the 
boat 
x x os 

so that is why this reporter ha: 
to leave the lounge of the Irish 
Coast after dinner and with great 
firmness of character apply him- 
self to work. With fine, unpre 
meditated timing, the end of the 
piece and the hour of 11, whereat 
you are supposed to be quiet for 
the sake of other people who are 
Supposed to be quiet for you 
sake, have arrived simultaneous- 
ly. To bed, to bed, happily but 
thoroughly tired. and let the rage 
of the [rish Channel! do its worst 

These waters are said to be 
ferocious at times. Who was it 
told about a whole ship being lost 
on this run a few Winters back? 
Never mind. You've taken the 
seasick pill Dr. Chobanian. gave 
you---just in case. Nothing more 
you can do about it. The life 
jacket’s beneath the bunk 

All this was recKonins without 
5.5. Joseph and Christopher, whe 
have had matters well in hand all 
along. The night through is rest- 
ful, and no more than an oceca- 
sional roll just strong enough to 
make you fee! snug and delicious-~ 
ly comfortable in your blankets. 
Roll, roll away. It’s delicious, 
indeed. 

(The curtain will be lowered 
to indicate the passage of several! 
hours.) 


Light through the _ porthole 
makes you squint, and the per- 
emptory voice over the ship’s 
Joudspeaker makes you kick out 
of bed, reach for toothbrush and 
razor, and rush for the special 
early breakfast scheduled for 
what the officer insists upon call- 
ing “The Boston Philharmonic 
Orchestra.” 

Too late to see the entrance to 
the Firth of Clyde. That was 
a few minutes back. But up, up, 
up we go along the channel of 
this impressive waterway, lined 
for miles with shipyards and 
ships, dozen of them. At last the 
aock, the Irish Coast is made fast 
and down we go for the bus to 
Edinburgh. 

Here is Scotland, home of 
heather and highlands. the tartan 
ana Kut, the Stuarts and Camp- 
Dells, Munros and MacGregors 
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Women Outnumber Men 5-1 
[n Erin, but Lads Don’t Care 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. beer » /y)s (5 
1a] 


NOTES ON AN IRISH SCRATCH PAD—In_ the 
between 10:30 and 11 o'clock at night, whether in Cork or 
in Dublin, everybody vanishes from the streets like magic, and 
by 11:15 there isn’t a soul to be seen anywhere save in a 
homeward-bound car here and there. . . ° 


‘The problem then is to get back into your hotel, for the doors 
are locked by 11 at the latest and much pounding and hell 
ringing ensues until the porter appears to let you in. 

Although bars close at 10:30|7— 


sheer Aiea ae ib on you ay Wolfe Tone, influenced by 
abe \in' Satelite ae yl tne French Revolution, intro. 
+ eam bd . : singu ar duced the idea of the tri-color: 
a civ ene , 1 ne prim in orange for the North, green tor 
ier i Bog av omens clothes the South and White to link 
C gly unrevealing) to the), them together . . . And the 
comics, there are occasional | Shamrock is NOT the national! 
lapses. rare A popular song heard! flower . . . | 
on the radio, for example, con-|) Smoking is common in movie 
tains the line “For G—’s sake houses, which are the principal 
leave My man alone. dae | evening entertainment aside! 
Women outnumber men in Ire.| from small dances (for TV has 
land live to one, yet the aver-| Not made its appearance in Tre- 
age Irish boy’s indifference to! Jand save, on a small scale. in’ 
iris is bewildering, . _ . Young! Dublin) . . . But No Smoking 
men stand in groups of fours and. Signs were put up in the Savoy 
ifive jin doorways on the main! 14 Cork on the occasion of the 
‘Street of Cork w hile girls jn Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
(WosS and threes walk swiftly appearance there . . .A photog- 
by...and neither group notices| rapher, however, asked that they 
the other, .. . ~~"| ‘be taken down while he made 2 
Indeed, there js an incompre- picture of Charles Munch's entry 
hensible indifference hatu - « « Ine second they were 
the sexes of all ages... Cirle taken down the whole house 
go to the movies jin groups ye blazed up in a flare of matches’ 
In the restaurants and cafes @8_the audience litup.. , 
most of the principal movie There is much discussion of! 
houses maintain, and are hardly what is the national] dog of | 
ever in the company of young | Ireland , . . The Kerry blue 1S | 
men. . 3 Moreover, if a man | favored , - « The Irish, especi-| 
and woman do dine together ally those in Cork, seem to have| 
they hardly ever converse {jan extraordinary sweet tooth.! 
both will he reading a newspa- Virtually every other shop all] 
per... . How the young people over town is a confectionery 
ever do get together (for it shop offering an astounding| 
must be assumed they do in| Variety of little candies . . 
‘some cases (is mystifying, but | Dublin has many, too, . . While 
it is very evident from the enor.| 2Utomobiles are inevitably black, 
mous number of unmarried! °' 2 dark green at the lightest| 
women around that, while thev the Irish vehemently deplore’ 
may well vastly outnumber the| the vivid colors of American 
men, the men don’t much dare. cars), there are distinct inroads 
NOTIONS UPSET ‘| on the tradition that cars must 
Contrary to the general im-} De Diack: an occasional car in 
pression, and despite the fact| two tones of discreet blue and 
Hat the green, white and orange| 2°)’ is to be seen, and there is 
tri-color is the officia) flag of! evidence that it won’t be long 
ireland, the real national color! |Pefore the trend leads to ac- 
of Ireland is St. Patrick’s oO et 
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The number of horses stilt in 
use as draft animals is a jolt to 
the American observer ... 
They are everywhere, hauling 
wagons, drays, rubber-wheeled 


trucks . . . What with cars of! 
all descriptions (though rarely! 


an American car and then inev- 
itably a Dodge), horses, bicycles. 
buses and scooters, Irish traffic 
is bewildering . . . And oddly 
enough, though traffic drives to 
ithe left, pedestrian traffic walks 


Symphony Given 


Great Ovation 
By Soviet Elite 


| Introduction to Piston 


The second part of the program, 
the American Walter’ Piston’s 
Symphony No. 6, was unfamiliar 
to the Russians and was not as 
well received. It had been deliber- 
ately placed in the orchestra’s 
repertaire as a taste of modern 
music from abroad. 

The final scheduled number, 
Ravel’s Daphnis and Chloe Suite 
No. 2, again a traditional work, 
brought down the house. As en- 
cores, the orchestra played the 
last movement from Haydn's 
Symphony No. 102 and part of 


Symphony 
Triumphant 
In Moscow 


PED» « * 7 ay kas SE 
By WELLES HANGEN 
[Boston Herald-N. ¥. Times Dispatch] 


MOSCOW, Sept. 8—The So- 


‘to the right. 


Strange Attitudes 


Physicians are known as ‘med-; 
icals,’ and diseases of any kind 
are still considered a_ stigma 
. « « Cancer is never referred 
to except, perhaps, as ‘the 
thing’; tuberculosis is a disgrace 
and so is mental illness... 
People will keep their illnesses 
to themselves to an extraordin- 
ary degree, considering open 
discussion of their own health! 
shameful . . . But this attitude 
is being slow ly broken down by| 


A — ew: 


viet Union’s musical elite gave 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra a tumultuous reception to- 
night culminating in a 10-min- 


Bv B. J. a ae has | 
y | Schuman’s Symphony in C Major 
MOSCOW, CL §__T he BY. Adagio. 
| Before the performance, David 
| Oistrakh, the Soviet violinist who 
ihad appeared with the _ Boston ute standing ovation after the 
Symphony last year during his orchestra had. played two en- 
‘tour of the United States, present- cores, 
| ied bouquets of flowers to Munch Observers who saw the Bos 
tremendous SuCCeSS before a | 2 ;On the stage, iy ton orchestra open Thursday in 
| In the audience listening -fn- Leningrad said tonight’s clamor- 
tently and appluading enthusiastic- ous outburst of acclaim in Mos- 
jally were such greats of the Soviet cow's packed Conservatory sur- 


}music world as the pianist Emil ie q nine <4 Apis date 
'Gilels and the composers Dmitri passed anything the orchestra 
had ever experienced, 


| Shostekovich. Aram Khachaturian 
Stirring Rendition 


orchestra to appear in Russia, i land Dmitri Kabalevsky. Most o! 
the Boston Symphony, came : them, with the exception of Shos- 

The usually decorus elite of 

the Soviet capital went wild 


ton Symphony Orchestra, mak- 


ing its debut in this capital of 


communism tonight, scored a 


cheering and appreciative au- 
dience of Soviet music lovers. 


The first American symphony 


f:om a triumph in Leningrad to ekovich who was described as too 


ithe frank medical articles ap- . . Ishy, went backstage to congratu- 
the Great Hall of the Moscow 


late the players. 


pearing in American magazines 
. « »« They were shocking at 
first, but a similar trend is now 
in evidence in Ireland, and as it 
develops a more healthy atti- 
tude to illness, especially to one 


Conservatory where it played 
before an alternately rapt and 


tumultous crowd of some 2000 
of Moscow’s musical and social 


The orchestra, which opened its 
soviet tour in Leningrad Thursday 
and played there again last night, 
will complete its stand here to- 
morrow with two concerts. Pierre 
Monteux will conduct in the after- 


over the program, which began 
with Charles Munch leading the 
Boston musicians in a stirring 
rendition of Beethovens Sym- 
phony No. 3 (Eroica). 
Excitement rose visibly as 


hitherto considered disgraceful, elite, — : noon and Munch in the evening the orchestra moved into the 
is inevitable. \} LIFLLY : : As the 105-man orchestra reached Sixth symphony by Walter Pis- 

It is the cohetderad épinion Under the direction of Charles the midpoint of its visit, made pos- ton, Harvard University music 
of the 104 musicians of the Bos- Munch, the orchestra, which by United Stat d py pumice d raph er “ne professor whose work 1s practi- 
ton Symphony orchestra (and tradition rarely plays encores 5 alii to mk iv§ dh Fes a ep cally unknown here. Real frenzy 
me) that the Irish are the most /met the applause of its Russian t testifying to the impact its music developed after Munch had led 
hospitable and friendly people  sudtetiel with an unprecedent- : nad onthe oritina his troupe through three mag- 
they have ever encountered any- nifircently executed. continuous 


ed two additional numbers. [n Describing the performance of 
where . + : The only trouble his dressing room atter the con- the Eroica in Leningrad, the local! novements of Ravel's Second 
‘Daphnis and Chioe” suite, 


with them is that their news- cert, Munch attributed the de | newspaper declared “the conduc- 

Papers don't publish the base- parture from custom to the : itor, Mr. Munch, made it a magnifi- Rhythmic clapping broke aut 

ball results e Nobody can stirring reception. ‘cent number from his list. etched among the 2,000 enthralled spec- 

igure out why, Munch said both he and the into the audience's consciousness tators when the last movement 
of Ravel’s work had been com- 


17; like a sculptured monument.” 
orchestra had been willing to "<i cua shee ap: 
pe” aes Pate es e newspaper Sovietskaya Kul- com 
ste ’ pleted. Two enormous flowe! 
bouguets were placed on the 


carry on further but were :o tura, supreme journalistic author- 

Stopped by fatigue from their ity in things cultural here, said | | 

rigorous schedule here and the “the conductor and audience were conductor’s podium and Munch 
fact tha ttwo additional con- united in a unique artistic upsurge. retired for the fourth time [rom 
certs are scheduled tomorrow. 'We were deeply satisfied with this the huge concert stage. 

| The audience, which earlier :performance.” } | 

this week had stood in line for It was ern bs My one alge who 

up to 12 hours to pay up to 40 are more political than musical, 


ean ty: ithat a fine reception for the orches- 
rubles ($10 at the official rate tra fits into the current party line 


of exchange) Zave a tremen- ito promote cultural exchanges 
dous reception to the orches- | 'with capitalist nations. They said 
tra’s plaving of Beethoven’s the symphony could have been flat 


Symphony Number Three, the as a fiounder, which it was noi 
| Eroica. | 3 ‘and still would get rave reviews 





ENCORES PLAYED 

The white-haired conductor, 
Who will be 65 years old Sept. 26, 
finally returned for the fifth 
time after the audience refused 
to leave the hall. The orchestra 
then “played two en core s— 
Schuman’s Symphony in C Major 
(the Adagio) and the last move. 
ment of Haydn’s Symphony No. 
102 in B Fiat. 

For ten minutes thereafter the 
hall was filled with shouts of 
“bravo” and frantic cries of ap- 
proval. In the balcony young 
music students. stamped their 
feet and pounded their hands 
together, and their enthusiasm 
was quickly transmitted to oc- 
cupants of the orchestra. 

Back-stage Munch, with a 
towel draped over his shoulders, 
received embraces and congratu- 
lations of the musical great of 
this country. Dmitri Boris Kaba- 
levsky, head of the Union of 


Triumph Continues 


Moscow Audience Shouts 


Ovation to H 


MOSCOW, Sept. 8 (AP) — 
The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, presenting the first of three 
concerts in the Soviet capital, 
left an audience of nearly 3000 
Shouting for more tonight, 

White - haired con ductor 
Charles Munch led the 105 mu- 
Sicians in a program that visit- 
ing Boston critics Said set a new 
mark for the 75-year-old organi- 
zation. There were two encores, 


Whereas Munch often permits 
none. 


The orchestra repeated the 
program of the first of two con- 
certs it gave in Leningrad. 

At the end, the audience 
shouted repeatedly for more. 

After the encores the audi- 
ence Bave the musicians a 
Standing ovation. Munch re. 


yb Symphony 


Maca rheatene from the 


wings of the auditorium. He held 
up two fingers to show he had 
already given his encores. 

Before leading the musicians 
from the stage, he presented the 
orchestra’s woman first flute 
player, Doriot A. Dwyer, whc 
was applauded for her important! 
Part on the program. 


C /Q /s b 
un- 
Symphony 
Scottish capital, 


After the first concert, in Usher Hall. Sunday night, 

Aug. 26, the huge auditorium rang with cheers, as it 

- ae, oh oment before, with the glorious 
-™& sound of Boston’s great Orchestra. 

The place was packed. The audi- 

ence called back Charles Munch time 

and again, and kept on applauding and 

cheering. Next day the important Seg- 

ments of the Scottish press were as 


febrile in th 


elr enthusiasm. (The un- 


important segments, which are cornily 


“) yellow sheets, were just flip.) Le 


~+Uly, 1l WaS a mMemorapie eve- 
ning, with conductor Munch at his 


most powerful and brilliant best, 
With the orchestra sounding at 
its most glorious, amid the splen- 
did acoustics of Usher Hall, 
Through Haydn’s B-flat Symphony, 


No. 102; Richard Strauss’ ~Don| 


Juan”: Walter Piston’s Sixth Sym- 
phony (in its European premiere). 


| Although Elizabeth It wae not 
jpresent as an embodiment of the 


‘sentiments expressed in “God Save. 
the Queen,” the House of Windsor 
was represented at opening night. 
The Princess Royal was there. with. 
her elder son, the Earl of Hare- 
wood. So were a sprinkling of 
other titles. So, rather more im- 
portantly, were some 2700-odqd rep- 


and the € major Symphony of} resentatives of the Great and Gen- 


Schumann, the highest standards | 
we know s0 well at Symphony | 
‘Hall were maintained. There’ 
| were, of course, some reservations 
about interpretation, for that is a 
|matter upon which there never 
‘Will be general agreement. But 
‘No one with an ear vas less than 
enthralled by the Boston Sym- 
phony, - 
x* k& & 


Next night, when Pierre Mon- 
teux made his first appearance on 
this tour, the enthusiasm was just 
as intense, even though this elder 
statesman of the baton has amild- 
er, and what is evidently regarded 
here as a “more European,” ap- 
proach to music. What it amounts 
to is a less energetic manner of’ 


interpretation, and a tonal effect 
Softer and more mellow, 


you could not get a 
y of the five | 
Concerts 


sh Festival events for his 
family, but had been told that 
the Boston Symphony concerts 
even then were sold out. 
epilogue: My ac 
| aged to pick up One stray, re- 
turned ticket two minutes before 
| the fourth concert began.) 


. aha gt 
eral Public, LN | f LG "4 ~S$% 


Usher Hall was built to accom- 
modate about 2800. It is, like al] 
buildings in the Scots’ capital, a 
solid and ample structure, decora:- 
tively of the comfortable late Ed- 
wardian style. Though space was 
provided for a.chorus to sit behind 
an orchestra’ on the large stage, 
there is no diminution of acoustic 
[power when that area is filled by 
listeners. (Come to think of it, 
why should there be? They all 
have clothes on, and elothes are 
‘what absorb musical vibrations.) 
| The entire orchestra - chorus 
area, backed by organ pipes and 
| wood paneling, with hard-surfaced 
iside walls, ceiling and floor, makes 
la vast sound box. When Usher 
| Hall is empty, as at a rehearsal, it | 
1s so bright acoustically that it| 
fairly shivers your tirnbers. When 


filled the sound is live, elear 
blended and intense, but-——at least 
to my ears—never too loud. 





ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


Charles Munch conducted three 
of the five concerts, Pierre Mon- 
teux two. To Mr. Munch fell the 
duty of working with the two 
soloists—Isaac Stern, who gave a 
brave and glowing account of the 
Beethoven Violin Concerto, and 
pianist Clifford CurYfon, whose 
playing of the solo part in Schu- 
mann’s A major Concerto seemed 
to me to be strangely erratic, 
spotied with messy phrasing and 

wrong notes. 
| x &k * 


One American work was offered | 
at each concert, a policy demanded| 
upon two counts: (1) this was part’ 
of the annual Edinburgh Festival, | 
which must embrace the present 
as well as the past, and (2), an 
American orchestra certainly 
ought to play some American 
music. | 

The pieces thus selected were 
the afore-mentioned Sixth Sym-} 
phony of Walter Piston, the Sec-| 
ond Symphony by Paul Creston, | 
Howard Hanson’s Elegy in Mem-| 
ory of Serge Koussevitzky (new to| 
Europe); Isadore Freed’s pleasant 
if negligible “Festival Overture,’’| 
and the unfortunate Symphonic! 
Ode by Aaron Copland. Unfortu-| 
nate because it remains a slight 
warming-over of a much earlier! 
piece, | 

The Edinburgh Festival of 1956 
was further enriched, and en-' 
riched is just the word—by a con-| 
cert, in Freemasons’ Hall, of those | 
eight Boston Symphony. brass| 
players who call themselves the| 
Boston Brass Ensemble. Works of! 


Stace 
Boston § yinphon y Departs 
With Soviets Crying Encore 


MOSCOW, Monday, Sept. 


(AP)—The Boston Symphony O 
chestra ended a triumphal four- 
day stand in the Soviet Union Sun- 
day night and headed early today 
for Prague, Czechoslovakia. in SIX 


special planes. 


It will be the first time in 25 
years that an American orchestra 
will have given a concert in Czecho- 
Slovakia. 

The orchestra is on a European | 
tour, It is the first major Western | 
group to play in the Soviet Union. | 


10 Sunday. The first was led “by 


suest conductor Pierre Montéux 
who was called back for one 
encore and set the audience to 


mae cheering by giving them 
wo, 


Charles Munch, the orchestra's 


conductor, said “Our experience 
in the Soviet Union has been 


‘unique. No words exist to express 


my feelings.” He spoke at a fare- 
well banquet sponsored in the 


The 105 - piece organization Orchestra’s honor by the Sovie‘ 
played two concerts in Moscow |Ministry of Culture. 


En Route to Méséow)| |!*|54 
With Boston Symphony-XV] 


Edinburgh: Monument 
To a Turbulent Past 


SO rere . 
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Heschel eae CASTLE—It keeps a stern eye on the 
cots, 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


EDINBURGH, Scotland—What a powerful, austere 
and melodramatic-looking city is this capital of the Scots! 
Looks like a wonderfully old-fashioned backdrop for a 
play of action and strong emotions. Poised on its hills 

and cuddled in its valleys, with moun- 
tains and the broad Firth of Forth not 
far distant, Edinburgh is a monument 
to an imposing and often turbulent past. 


This sense of the past is with vou 
everywhere, starting with the stony 
grandeur of Edinburgh Castle, which 
seems from its craggy heights to keep 
a stern eye upon the behavior of its 
people. 


So, from a little distance, does Calton Hil] with its 
Burns Memorial and Nelson Column; so, from farther 
away does that flat-topped peak where the Round Table 
Knight’s are supposed to lie, “Arthur’s Seat.” 
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The Scots are Celts, basically, 
and Celts are aggressively in- 
Sividualist. Their past has had 


slowing colors, but it also has 
been darkly stained with violence. 


The rooms in Holyrood Palace 
once occupied by Mary Stuart are 
dark and full of shadows, and 
perhaps brood over their dusty 
secrets, That darkness _ Is 
further symbolized in the massive 
buldings of Edinburgh, which 
have weathered into deep shades 


of gray. 


A sand-blasting concern could 
make a fortune here, but more 
than likely it soon would be 
hustled out by grim-visaged spec- 
tres armed with daggers and clay- 
mores. The Scots have been 
meticulous in marking the scenes 
of historic events, and in erecting 
statues to the memory of their 


dead great. 


You get the impression that the 
Scots past, and very likely the 
present, is not to be trified with, 
least of all by sand-blasters. Be- 


ware a people nourished on 
haggis! 

x * * 
I lunched upon haggis one day, 


and couldn’t eat another thing un- 
til next morning. Made of liver, 
“lights” and farinaceous ingredi- 
ents, plus what elise only a native 
would know, haggis is as resistant 
as the Scots character. 

That is extremely resistant. In 
theory, Scotland and England have 


been one for more than 300 years, 
but the Scots still have their 
ancient crown, and it glitters in 
is strong-room in Edinburgh 


Castle. 


Oliver Cromwell and his puri- 
tanical destroyers made off with 


the English crown, but they 
never managed to swipe that of 


Robert Bruce, 


I’m told that. today. effort goes 
on to re-create a Scots Parlia- 
ment to take care of domestic af- 


feirs. 


x * * 


Despite the very heavy traffic in 
mid-city, the feverish commerce 


cars, ( 
the railroad’ yards and the in- 


creasing number 


long Princes and George streets, 
the TJ nie decked buses and street 


the locomotive toots from 


of television 
aerials, you do not think of Edin- 
burgh as a contemporary city. 


It is always a segment of the 
past that crowds in upon you. AS 
vou saunter through Edinburgh— 
though the locals hurry, you 
never do—yvyou are not quite sure 
whether it is 1956 or many years 


ago. 


The views, whether the grand, 
panoramic qnes from and of Edin- 
burgh Castle or Calton Hill, or the 
sudden, short-range glimpses of 
steps, arches, alleys and court- 
yards called “closes,” all seem to 
be different sets of scenery for a 
long historical drama. 

For some reason, what probably 
was Edinburgh’s finest period—say 
the 100 years from 1750 to 1850, 
the years when she sheltered the 
writers and scientists great in her 
chronicles—this period is over- 
shadowed by the earlier and 
rougher times of political struggle. 


1%t does not take extraordinary 
imagination to hear the pipe and 
marching feet, see the banners 
and tartans of Bonnie Prince 
Charlie’s army, approaching the 
Castle by moonlight in the fore- 
doomed Stuart uprising of 1745. 


Just as vivid to the romancing 
thought, in Holyrood Palace at the 
other end of the “Royal Mile,” is 
the memory of that lovely and 
foolish and dishonest Queen, Mary 
Stuart. If her fabulous life had 
been invented by a screen writer 
in Hollywood, instead of having 
been lived as it was, few would 
believe it. 


Mary Stuart is one of the dar- 
lings of Romance: Born a Scottish 
Princess, Queen of France when 
she was 16 and soon thereafter a 
widow: Queen of Scotland, the 
wife of that miserable scoundrel, 
Lord Darnley; three months after 
his still mysterious death the 
bride of another, but less wretch- 
ed scoundrel, the Earl of Both- 
well, and at 43, a headless corpse 
beside the block at Fotheringay 
Castle. “So perish all enemies of 
Queen Elizabeth!” 


x kk * 

There is something infinitely pa- 
thetic in a visit to her quarters in 
Holyrood Palace. Even when your 
ruminations are disturbed by the 
clattering heels of about 100 other 
visitors, for the rooms are filled 
with tourists like yourself. What 
Sean O’Casey called “purple dust” 
is all over this place, as it is 
wherever else royal figures have 
acted out their parts for the delec- 
tation of that enormous audience 
named Posterity. 


In these dark, paneled rooms 
(they may have been bleakly 
gray in her time, for behind the 
paneling an older decorative 
scheme has been found) Mary 
Stuart lived, no doubt loved, 
slept, ate and supped. 


Her private “supping room” is 
a tiny one in the tower corner. 
and from that room and a gay 
party one night, the Darnley crew 
dragged her Italian “secretary,” 
David Rizzio, and left him running 
blood all over the floor by the 
door of the audience chamber, two 
rooms away. Well, a brass plate 
says that was the spot. As for 
the “supping room,” the door 1s 
now closed and locked. The key- 
hole Is big enough, however. to 
‘el you see that the room is now 
hlled with modern § steel filing 
cases, or some such. | 

x *« * 

This “purple dust” of rovaltv! 
Just a few yards away are the 
present royal state quarters, on 
view to the public when the 


Queen and the Duke of Edin- 
burgh are not in residence. 


Very handsome, solid, imposing. 
and perhaps even comfortable. 
provided the beds are good and 
they bring along a proficient caok:; 
But what an institutional, what‘a 
goldfish-bowl existence. 


Perhaps, in his way, Edward 
Windsor was the wisest of the lot! 


Come on! It's eocktail time 
Down to the Cafe Royal or a mar- 
tinl, and thence to thé evening's 
Edinburgh Festival performance. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 


HAILED Moscow 


Receives Standing Ovation 
and Plays 2 Encores After 
First Concert in Capital 


coe, 


By WELLES HANGEN 
Special to The New York Times, 
MOSCOW, Sept. 8—-The Soviet 
Union’s musical elite gave the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra a 
tumultous reception Saturday 
night culminating in a ten-min- 
pee Nest, Ovation after the 
renestra had la 
encores. rate ee 
Observers who saw the Bost 
‘ ston 
orchestra open Thursday in Len- 
ingrad said Satrday’s outburst of 
acclaim in Moscow’s packed 
carat surpassed any 
Ing the orchestra ha - 
perienced, © ai 
The usually decorous elite of 
the Soviet capital went wild over 
the program, which began with 
Charles Munch leading the musi- 
clans in Beethoven’s Symphon 
"a the “Eroica.” sii J 
e excitement rose visibly as 
the orchestra moved into "ihe 
S:xth Symphony by Walter 
Piston, whose work is practically 
unknown here, Rea] frenzy de- 
veloped after Mr. Munch had 
— Rog musicians through 
avels second “Daphni 
Chloe” Suite. Besce 
Rhythmic Clapping broke out 
4mong 2,000 enthralled specta- 
tors when the Ravel work was 
completed. Two enormous bou- 
quets were placed on the podium, 
The white-haired conductor, 


‘Who will be 65 years old on Sept. 
26, took five bows at the con- 
clusion of the scheduled pro- 
gram, but the audience’ refused 
to leave the hall. The orchestra 
then played two encores: the 
Adagio of Schumann’s Sym-' 


phony in C major and the last! 
movement of Haydn’s Symphony} 


No. 102. 





For ten minutes thereafter the’ 
hall was filled with shouts of 
“Bravo” and frantic cries of ap- 
proval. In the balcony young 
music students stamped their 
feet and pounded their hands to-« 
gether, and their enthusiasm 
was quickly transmitted to oc- 
cupants of orchestra seats, 

Backstage, Mr. Munch, with a 
towel draped over his shoulders, 
received embraces and congratu- 
lations of the musical great of 
this country. 

Dmitri Boris Kabalevsky, head 
of the Union of Soviet compos- 
ers, greeted him warmly. David 
Oistrakh, Soviet violinist who 
toured the United States, crowd- 
ed into the small room with his 
son Igor, also a violinist. Dmitri 
Shostakovich was in the hall but 
did not come backstage because 
of what one colleague called his 
‘painful modesty.” 

Aram Katchaturian, famed 
Soviet Armenian composer, ex- 
claimed “marvelous, marvelous!” 
repeatedly when asked what he 
thought of the _ performance. 
Other adjectives heard frequent- 
ly were “incomparable,” “fan- 
tastic,” “unbelievable” and “sub- 
lime.” 

Saturday’s audience included 
most of Moscow’s diplomatic col- 
ony, who had received special in- 
vitations from Walter N. Walms- 
ley, junior United States chargé 
d’affaires. 

The orchestra, which arrived 


here Saturday morning by train 
from, Leningrad, wil] give two! 
concerts here Sunday under the! 
direction of Pierre Monteux. 


‘They will leave Monday for 
Prague. 


SOVIETS ACCLAIM 


| 


BUSTON YMPHONY; 


Moscow, Leningrad Critics 
Unanimous in Praise of | 
Orchestra’s 5 Concerts 


Special to The New York Times. ; 

MOSCOW, Sept. 10—The first 
reviews are now in and. Soviet 
critics Have proclaimed the Bos- 
ton Symphony an unqualified 
success in its concerts here, 

The orchestra, the first pene 
ican symphonic ensemble to ap- 
pear in the Soviet Union, 
concluded a _ five-concert tour 
here last night. The 105-man. 
organization left this morning’ 
for Prague and the remainder of | 
its whirlwind visit to Europe's | 
major capitals. ’ 

Music critics in Leningrad, 
where the orchestra first played 


in this country, and Moscow 


jhave described the Americar 
Musicians’ performance in super. 
latives, They expressed. great 
interest in the organization of 
the orchestra and noted that the 
percussion and. brass. sections 
were separated, unlike Soviet 
orchestras. This practice, said 
a Soviet writer, “cannot but at- 


‘tract our attention for its acous- 


tic virtues,” 

Both Leningrad and Moscow 
critics said there could be some 
difference of opinion so far as 
Conductor Charles Munch’s in- 
terpretation of Beethoven was 
concerned in that the beauty of 
certain portions prevailed over 
“dramatic trends.” They noted 
that “heroic, pathetic interpreta- 
tion” was closer to Russian mood 
than the more dramatic French 
rendition of Mr, Munch. 

Soviet critics found works by 
contemporary American compos- 
ers Walter Piston, Paul Creston 
and Aaron Copland interesting 
but strange. They said that 
these works were almost un- 
known here, 

“By and large it is good mu- 
sic,” said..a critic of a Moscow 


newspaper, “testifying to con- 
siderable orchestral culture of 
American composers.”’ 

. The Scherzo and Adagio from 
Piston’s Sixth Symphony were 
described as “wonderful,” and a 
Moscow critic said there was 


“much beautiful music” in Cres-; 


ton’s Second Symphony. The 
critics found Copland less satis-| 
fying, at least on first hearing, 
because of what they calléd his 
“superficial orchestra] effects,” 

Mr. Munch and guest director 
Pierre~ Monteux were treated. 
with high regard by Soviet 
critics, ‘Mr, Munch especially , 
was praised for his “clearness 
and heartiness.”’ 


Triumphal Soviet Tour 


6 


° 
Acclaims 


Boston Symphony 


By Edmund Stevens , 
Special Correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor. 


Moscow 
With a warm sense of fulfill- 
ment the members of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra have 
boarded fleet Soviet Aeroflot 
planes for the six-hour haul to 
Prague. Both they and the Mos- 


cow music .world..will Jong re-. 


member their weekend in this 
capital. , 

Each of the three concerts 
the orchestra played here—one 
on Sept. 8 and two on Sept. 9— 
was the sort of triumph musi- 
clans dream about but seldom 
experience. 

Throughout the performance 
listeners sat entranted, strain- 
ing and concentrating every 
faculty so as not to miss a sin- 
gle strand in this richly woven 
carpet of sound. 


Instant Attention 


During brief pauses in the 
score, silence in the hall was 
utter and complete. But every 
number was followed by rafter- 
shaking applatise. 

The ovation reached its cli- 
max Sunday night, at the end 
of the program. A medley of 
handclapping, foot stamping, 
shouts of “bravo” and “bis” 
(even when applauding music 


lovers here employ Italian 
terms) would have made an 
American college football crowd 
seem lukewarm. 

But when conductor Charles 
Munch, after several trips back 
to the podium from the wings, 
raised his baton for an encore, 
the *racket ceased instantand 
ously, | 

“Fabulous” was the word or- 
chestra members most frequent- 


ly used to describe this audience 
reaction, 


‘Artistry’ Praised 


Muscovites, for their part, 
were lavish in their praise of the 
orchestra, using the Russian lan- 
guage’s rich stock of superla- 
tives. Most of the countrys lead- 
ing composers, music critics, and 
musicians were present and all 
seemed enthusiastic. 

After the concert they came 
to a farewell reception for the 
orchestra where toasts and 
speeches were exchanged. 

Famed violinist David 
Oistrakh, who played with the 
Boston Symphony during his 
American tour voiced “deep 
warmth and gratitude for such 
supreme musical artistry.” Noted 
composer Aram Khachaturian 
declared the quality of playing 
was beyond verbal description, 
that every individual musician 
in the orchestra was a great vir- 
tuoso, and singled out one of 
the orchestra’s two women, Do- 
riot Anthony Dwyer, who plays 
first flute, for special mention. 

Press notices were in similar 
terms. One rave reviewer in a 
Leningrad paper after concerts 
in that city previous to the Mos- 
cow stand likened the orches- 
tra’s performance to a “sculp- 
tured monument graven into the 
listener’s consciousness.” 

While both in private and 
public there was only highest 
praise for the orchestra and its 
conductors, this writer did hear 
the program criticized: 

One person asked, “Why so 
much Haydn? Twice in one 
day.” Nor did the audience seem 
to care much for Aaron Cop- 
land’s “Symphonic Ode,” 
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For ten minutes thereafter the 


hall was filled with shouts of 
“Bravo” and frantic cries of ap- 
proval. In the balcony young 
music students stamped their 
feet and pounded their hands to- 
l gether, and their enthusiasm 
was quickly transmitted to oc- 
cupants of orchestra seats, 


Backstage, Mr. Munch, with a 
towel draped over his shoulders, 
received embraces and congratu- 
lations of the musical great of 
this country. 

Dmitri Boris Kabalevsky, head 
of the Union of Soviet compos- 
ers, greeted him warmly. David 
Oistrakh, Soviet violinist who 
toured the United States, crowd- 
ed into the small room with his 
son Igor, also a violinist. Dmitri 
Shostakovich was in the hall but 
did not come backstage because 
of what one colleague called his 
“painful modesty.” 

Aram Katchaturian, famed 
Soviet Armenian composer, ex- 
claimed “‘marvelous, marvelous!” 
repeatedly when asked what he 
thought of the performance. 
Other adjectives heard frequent- 
ly were “incomparable,” “fan- 
tastic,” “unbelievable” and “sub- 
lime.” 

Saturday’s audience included 
most of Moscow’s diplomatic col- 
ony, who had received special in- 
vitations from Walter N. Walms- 
ley, junior United States chargé 
d’affaires. 

The orchestra, which arrived 


|here Saturday morning by train 


from Leningrad, will give two’ 
concerts here Sunday under the) 
direction of Pierre Monteux. 


‘They will leave Monday for 
Prague. 


SOVIETS ACCLAIM 
BOSTON YMPHONY 
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Moscow, Leningrad Critics 
Unanimous in Praise of 
Orchestra’s 5 Concerts 


Special to The New York Times. . 

MOSCOW, Sept. 10—The first 
reviews are now in and- Soviet | 
critics Have proclaimed the Bos- 
ton Symphony an unqualified 
success in its concerts here, 

The orchestra, the first Amor] 
ican symphonic ensemble to ap-' 
pear in the Soviet Union, 
concluded a _ five-concert tour 
here last night. The 105-man, 
organization left this morning 
for Prague and the remainder of | 
its whirlwind visit to Europe’s| 
major capitals. 

Music critics in Leningrad, 
Where the orchestra first played 
in this country, and Moscow 


jhave described the Americar 
musicians’ performance in super. 
latives, They expressed. great 
interest in the organization of 
the orchestra and noted that the 
percussion and. brass sections 
were separated, unlike Soviet 
orchestras. This practice, said 
a Soviet writer, “cannot but at- 


‘tract our attention for its acous- 


tic virtues.” 

Both Leningrad and Moscow 
critics said there could be some 
difference of opinion so far as 
Conductor Charles Munch’s in- 
terpretation of Beethoven was 
concerned in that the beauty of 
certain portions prevailed over 
“dramatic trends.” They noted 
that “heroic, pathetic interpreta- 
tion” was closer to Russian mood 
than the more dramatic French 


rendition of Mr, Munch. 


Soviet critics found works by 
contemporary American compos- 
ers Walter Piston, Paul Creston 
and Aaron Copland interesting 
but strange. They said that 
these works were almost un- 
known here, 

“By and large it is good mu- 
sic,” said.a critic of a Moscow 


newspaper, “‘testifying to con- 
siderable orchestral culture of 
American composers.” 

The Scherzo and Adagio from 
Piston’s Sixth Symphony were 
described as “wonderful,” and a 
Moscow critic said there was 
“much beautiful music” in Cres-; 
ton’s Second Symphony. The 
critics found Copland less satis-. 
fying, at least on first hearing, 
because of what they called his 
“superficial orchestra] effects.” | 

Mr. Munch and guest director 
Pierre~ Monteux were treated 
with high regard by Soviet 
critics, Mr, Munch especially 
was praised for his “clearness, 
and heartiness.” | 


Triumphal Soviet Tour 
Moscow 'Acclaims 
Boston Symphony 


By Edmund Stevens 
Special Correspondent of The Christian Science Monitor 


Moscow 
With a warm sense of fulfill- 
ment the members of the Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra have 
boarded fleet Soviet Aeroflot 
planes for the six-hour haul to 
Prague. Both they and the Mos- 
cow music .world.will long re- 
member their weekend in this 
capital. 

Each of the three concerts 
the orchestra played here—one 
on Sept. 8 and two on Sept. 9— 
was the sort of triumph musi- 
clans dream about but seldom 
experience. 

Throughout the performance 
listeners sat entranted, strain- 
ing and _ concentrating every 
faculty so as not to miss a sin- 
gle strand in this richly woven 
carpet of sound, 


Instant Attention 


During brief pauses in the 
score, silence in the hall was 
utter and complete. But every 
number was followed by rafter- 
shaking applatise. 

The ovation reached its ecli- 
max Sunday night, at the end 
of the program. A medley of 
handclapping, foot stamping, 
shouts of “bravo” and “bis”? 
(even when applauding music 
lovers here employ Italian 
terms) would have made an 
American college football crowd 
seem lukewarm. 

But when conductor Charles 
Munch, after several trips back 
to the podium from the wings, 
raised his baton for an encore, 
the -racket ceased instantand 
ously, 

“Fabulous” was the word or- 
chestra members most frequent- 


ly used to describe this audience 
reaction, 


‘Artistry’ Praised 

Muscovites, for their part, 
were lavish in their praise of the 
orchestra, using the Russian lan- 
guage’s rich stock of superla- 
tives. Most of the countrys lead- 
ing composers, music critics, and 
musicians were present and all 
seemed enthusiastic. 

After the concert they came 
to a farewell reception for the 
orchestra where toasts and 
speeches were exchanged. 

Famed violinist David 
Oistrakh, who played with the 
Boston Symphony during his 
American tour voiced “deep 
warmth and gratitude for such 
supreme musical artistry.” Noted 
composer Aram Khachaturian 
declared the quality of playing 
was beyond verbal description, 
that every individual musician 
in the orchestra was a great vir- 
tuoso, and singled out one of 
the orchestra’s two women, Do- 
riot Anthony Dwyer, who plays 
first flute, for special mention. 

Press notices were in similar 
terms. One rave reviewer in a 
Leningrad paper after concerts 
in that city previous to the Mos- 
cow stand likened the orches- 
tra’s performance to a “sculp- 
tured monument graven into the 
listener’s consciousness.” 

While both in private and 
public there was only highest 
praise for the orchestra and its 
conductors, this writer did hear 
the program criticized. 

One person asked, “Why so 
much Haydn? Twice in one 
day.’ Nor did the audience seem 
to care much for Aaron Cop- 
land’s “Symphonic Ode,” 
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Sunday night and headed 
in six special planes, 


Omission Noticed 


Several listeners voiced disap- 
pointment that, save for the 
Soviet anthem which the orches- 
tra rendered with spine-tingling 
effect along with the “Star 
Spangled Banner” at the opening 
of each performance, there were 
no works by Russian composers. 

Orchestra spokesman explained 
it was decided it would be pre- 
sumptuous for foreigners to ren- 
der Chaikovsky or Mussorgsky 
on their home ground. 

From the moment they landed 
at Leningrad Airport until they 
took off for Prague, the entire 
company — 120 strong —. were 
guests of the Soviet Ministry of 
Culture, with al] expenses paid 
plus a generous fee in rubles so 
that each member found himself 
liberally supplied with pocket 
money. 

They were likewise provided 
with efficient interpreters and 
guides. And in between con- 
certs and rehersals an intensive 
sightseeing program was laid on. 
At the same time those who 
wished to wander off on their 

own were free to do so. 

The only disappointment 
voiced by visitors, apart from 
a complaint that the visit was 
all too brief, was they had no 
opportunity to play before top 
members of the Soviet Govern- 
ment. 


--gne Orchestra is on a Euro- 
pean tour. It is the first major 
western group to play in the So- 
viet Union. att 

The 105-piece organization 
played two concerts in Moscow 
Sunday. The first was led by 
guest conductor Pierre Monteux, 
who was called back for one 
encore .and set the audience to 
wild cheering by giving them 
two: 

Charles Munch, the orches- 
tra’s conductor, said in a state- 
ment “our experience in the So- 
viet Union has been unique. No 
words exist to express my feel- 
ings.” He spoke at a farewell 
banquet sponsored in the orches- 
tra’s honor by the Soviet Minis- 
try of Culture. 


Other members of the orches- 
tra said the ovations they re- 
ceived during two days in Len- 
Ingrad and the last two days 
In Moscow were the warmest. 
they had ever experienced, | 

The reaction of critics has 
been unanimously favorable. 

The Soviet Union's musical} 
elite, headed by composer Aram| 
Khachaturian and violinist. 
David Oistrakh, turned out for 
the farewell banquet, 

Khachaturian said he looked 
forward to further musical ex- 
changes between. the Soviet 
Union and the United States. 
Oistrakh offered a toast to last- 
ing friendship between the two 
countries, 
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By ROY ESsoyaq 


MOSCOW, Monday, 'Sept. 10 (AP) 
Orchestra ended a triumphal four-day stand in the Soviet Union 
early today for Prague, Czechoslovakia, 


The Boston Symphony 


creaT TATULIREE 


VIENNA, Sept. 11 (AP).—The sic lovers in Czechoslova 


ONY ACHIEVES 
IN PRAGUE 


kia were 


Boston Symphony Orchestra’ talking of nothing eise than tne 


scored a smash_ success 
Prague’s sold-out Smetana Hall fo 
tonight, Radio Prague reporied, | 


Boston orchestra.” 

The orchestra leaves Prague 
r Vienna tomorrow. 

Radio Prague said the concert 


The concert, featuring works!was the first in 25 years per- 
by classical and contemporary |}ormed by an American ¢ym- 
American and European com- phony orchestra jn Czechoslo- 

; aa Raf r py ‘ wi x sad 
posers, was broadcast by the|Vakia. The last prev lous was 
radio station. The orchestra|the New York Philharmonie yn. 


was rewarded by thunderous ip. 


plause. 


The radio announcer said be- 
fore the concert: “For days, mii- 


Arturo Toscanini 


Boston Symphony’s Tour 


Maisitetes Cn i“ 


d Fervor 


At Concerts ‘Phenomenal’ 


By Alain de Lyrot 


From the Herald Tribune Bureau 


© 1956,N. Y. Herald Tribune Ine, 
PARIS, Sept. 11.—Pierre Mon- 


suest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra on its cur- 
rent European tour, today called 
the enthusiasm of Russian 
crowds at the orchestra’s recent 
concerts in Moscow and Lenin- 
grad “phenomenal.” 

The Monteux, who flew here 
from Moscow today, said in an 
interview that seldom in his 
many years as a conductor had 
he seen such eager audiences. 
He said the concerts conducted 
by himself and Charles Munch, 
the orchestra’s regular leader, 
had been booked solidly many 
months in advance. 

Mr. Monteux said he had been 
almost unable to end the con- 
cert at Moscow’s music con- 
Sservatory as a crowd of 3,000 
Shouted and Stamped for encore 
alter encore. He added that 300 
Russians followed him to his 
hotel to congratulate him. 

The spry octogenarian told of 
his hopping around Europe, 
mostly by plane. He will con- 
duct the Bostonians in Zurich, 


Bern, Paris and London, and 
Will lead the French Orchestre 
National Friday at the Besancon 
Music Festival before ending his 
leux, the eighty-one-year-olq | tour. 


Bostop Mit ny 
Scores Sin t 
VIENNA, Sept. 11 (AP) 
The Boston symphony Orches- 
tra scored a smash success in 
Prague’s sold-out Smetana Hall 
tonight, Radio Prague reported, 

The concert, featuring 
works by classical and contem- 
porary American and European 
composers, was broadcast by 
radio. The orchestra Was te- 
warded by thunderous ap~- 
plause. 

The radio announcer Said be- 
fore thé concert: “For days, 
nusic lovers in Czechoslovakia 
vere talking of nothing else 
han thé Boston orchestra.” 

The Boston group leaves 
“rague for Vienna tomorrow. 
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iia ?_wooT ts ] hly nine cents took 
En Route to | Moscow F through gate and down "a few Accoustically the hall 
With Boston Symphony—XV III Right there my eyes goggled and cinf's “aT e Shere 


my mouth hung open. Never saw 


j ; t 
; q . ( anything like it! A combination ahines Wee Mo 
R ° | A of Revere Beach and country gar- the orchestra j 


den! A large pool and foun-; | and mellow, bu 
: [tains. Flowers everywhere, even, | are so keen that ngs have 
| in baskets suspended from tripods, | P intensity 
with electric lights concealed in ussevitzky’s 
the baskets. Ducks in the pond. 


Little arbors here and there, with wate, 


small tables and chairs. Little Un j . 
agen. | boskys, tree-shaded and shrub- ‘eft wall. apo box, high on the 


ts th . igni 
concealed, where lovers might sit. king I Sa eae ‘ie ee lite, ae 


| is Frederik IX, who, they say 
: And all ’round the periphery, ae / 
By CYRUS DURGIN : i. dazzling sequence of restau cares much more fo 


the king busine 
COPENHAGEN, Denmark—For several hours now | rants, refreshment kiosks, band teur conductor, 


; ; 9 pavilions, dance hall, ferris wheel, I told later « 
‘I've been whistling “Beautiful, Beautiful Copenhagen, Chinese pagoda, Oriental mor ee- am told latex 


that tune which Danny Kaye sang in the movie “Hans 7 or whatever, shooting gallery, ormal country, 


puppet theater, and more me- and its kine evj ' : | 
bhai a £ evidently is an infor- | 
Christian Anderson.” | chanical amusement gadgets than ‘mal monarch, He comes in with 


; | I could identify much less enu- ‘dust ¢ ich i | 

. of a ‘£F ; Just a small party which includes 

No song could be more ne Pea 2 Se pene park Ses tenet ct | Queen Thavid and their 16-year-old 

+ : : ’ e mome : ‘daughter. Dark - 
city which is Denmark’s capital. rom I had heard the Tivoli Goce Gous nie zat and an he per. 
landing at the airport, Copenhagen were unusual, but I was not pre- | 


| uniform, no ‘decorations, just a 
seized my heart. Probably someone : | pared for this. 


i plain dark street suit. He carries| 
already has dubbed Copenhagen “a 


. . For more than 100 years these phony, which he folie ns go 
Paris of the north.” Whether or no, t : Gardens have been a source of 


| the performance. 
do so right now. | beauty (in part, ayway) —o 
mphony Or- : entertainment for Danes. ley No national anthem is played, 
We of the Boston Sy ae P te have been a _ Private enterprise, for that is not the custom in Den- 
chestra party had come in from Pres | run by a syndicate, and they must 


: : ; | ; mark when the king is present, 
wick, Scotlan d, via Scandinavian Air- | have made millions of kroner. 


lines, in a silken-smooth flight on a day | gg (Figure that 10 kroner equal $1.45.) The Orchestra rather wanted toa 
? ? 


| The season now runs from at out lay it, and the “Star § angled 
of warmth and golden sun. ag geal | ret eeinning 2 quay, through the Banda? but the word eens thet 
eople there to welcome us. I do no | | rst week in September. Frederik IX is fy 
* ere never shall, but the picture of hat meealked, it got dark, and tastes, and that 
9 a , - * 


ae Bei : what must literally be thousands 
them will remain in mind: smiling, waving ay opel | | of lights went on au over the 
S ‘ . n and one | Tivoli ardens, colors, a 
ing Danish and American flags. A nice touc ’ | . manner of designs, all Over the 
much appreciated, | place, Gaudy? Heavens yes, but At th Ys ina ead hokeas 
Zuady in such a dazzling gaudiness © end, the 
: j 4 I id Ae of Denmark), Copen- that, paradoxically, it was aay" which nad risen pueny ane oa 
Forgive me, my friends in Ire | Population citric nal thing but tawdry. Fabulous as king’s entrance, but made no other 
fand and Scotland, but I saw more) hagen is in all essentials a re | the Tivoli Garden: appear by day, demonstration,’ goes all out for 
attractive women in the bus ride big town. ee ‘they are utterly fantastic under Pierre Monteux and the Boston 
from airport to Hotel Angleterre, their illumination. Must be fairy- Symphony, — he 
than in all the time since I ar- Once settled in a large room of Jand for youngsters. Certainly Scandinavian audiences have a 


rived in Europe. These Danes are leterre, which was they are for this kid of 18. way of clapping rhythmically 
} ndsome, open-faced and well|‘he Hotel Angle 


; | rhen th ry pleased: “Clap. 

set-up. They look smart, they are/Startingly pleasant in the | good | | ° © «© pa Clap-clap!™ Tonight thas 

“di ve an air of/taste of its modern decoration, I | Right across over there is the clap-clap, and then they stamp- 
well-dressed and ha 


; do not rush, but look at the | new music hall, opened just last stamp, and then they cheer. 

they are brisk P Oy ee a there was' May, where the Boston Symphony Bouquets are brought out. Mr. 

h is an old city, and} 2Vol Cerca wht ston | wall be conducted by Pierre Mone Monteux presents one to Doriot 

a oF it luckily stress the|Plenty of daylight. The Orches vid ) teux, Looks like on Anthony Dwyer, first flute, another 

oe i . af 'was to play that evening in the eo to Olivia Luetcke, second harp, and 

act. ' in the Gardens_| : O a third, of red and white roses, the 

| But in a sense which one can ge Are ox a “ a > a short : Danish colors, to a native son, 
at Was lt, 


violinist Einar Hansen. 
feel yet only in part describe, blocks of walking? Not far, any-| outside, Now to a luscious and not overly 


| agen is modern, It “feels” ks I saw! | d structural outlines expensive supper at the the Wivex 
ae ae interested and inter- |” but a hota ae ee en- : right lights, Terrace, and so to bed at the An- 
alive, chic, more smar Py Pam anywhere . on | new hall is an ex- gleterre. Verily, verily, Beautiful, 
pe oy ‘a to now. The economy ample of architectural modernity Reantiful Conenhagen! ’_ 

Not so much the lights and thelof Denmark must be flourishing. | pleasing ignite ee bat 5 ot 
contemporary look in some busi- These shops had a look of abun- charmingly iq | 
ness séctions, but a real air of dance. rolli nd an 
sophistication and informal gayety.| A little more stro die nd the 
A city of about 1,000,000 inhabi- expanse of green indicate or 
tants (one-quarter of the entire Tivoli Gardens. A ticket costing 


like the anthe 
best to omit it. 
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{(Roston Globe-United Press Photo) 
RECEIVES RUSSIAN FLOWERS—Conductor Charle® Munch rechives Houdte: > to the concert of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
the Leningrad Philharmonic Hall «a : ' / Presenting ne Hower im fly mechnilherge,. concert master ot the Leningrad Philharmonic. Thomas 
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Boston Symphony Players on Tour 
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a+, Charmed by the bagpipes and full regalia of Pipe Major James Left to right are Harry Ellis Dickson, violinist; Major McNicol: 


McNicol in Edinburgh Castle, four members of the Boston § ?; : 
; ) ym- Jacobus Langendoen, ’cellist; Rolland ] 
| une pointers on Scotland’s traditional instrument. | sevitch, violinists. | Tapley and Victor Manu- 
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Boston Symphony Plc 


Musicians’ Holiday... 


, Charmed by the bagpipes and full regalia of Pipe Maior James | Lett to right are Harry Ellis Dickson, violinist; Major MeNicol: 
‘McNicol in Edinburgh Castle, four members of the Boston Sym- | Jacobus Langendoen, ‘cellist; Rolland Tapley and Victor Manu- 


Pai otesome pointers on Scotland's traditional instrument. | sevitch, violinists, 
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» « « Laking Notes on Edinburgh . 


: iti taken them as far as 
Leaving Edinburgh Castle, Boston Symphony | of European cities that has 
members stride ay see other sights in this Moscow, where they received a tumultuous 
ancient capital city. They left Boston Aug. 14 | welcome, 
‘nd are expected back Oct, 2 after a flying tour 


In a nook of Edinburgh Castle wall, Boston 


& basketful of white-heather nosegays. 1 
Symphony players found this flower seller with | could not resist her wares. 
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Music to Sddtht ‘Nations 


To the Editor of The Herald: 

Music seems one of the very 
few things the peoples of the 
world have in absolute common 
and on which there is no divi- 
sion into isms. 

This is borne out by the 
manner: in whieh our Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is being 
acclaimed in the various for- 
eign countries it is visiting. 
Music is a sort of international 
language appreciated by all 
races of people, 

International cultural = ex- 
change presentations in music, 
sports, arts, industrial exhibi- 
tions, fairs, etc. could do more 
good to cement good interna- 
tional relations than several 


Agencies should be set up in 
all the countries of the world 
to finance and foster the ex- 
change of cultural projects, 
The costs would be very insig- 
nificant in comparison to the 
general international good will 
that could be generated among 
the nations of the world. Such 
undertakings can very quickiy 
help to dissipate the suspicions 
and hatreds that have been 
pent up during the past sev- 
eral years of hot and cold wars. 
The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra aS our present roving am-~- 
bassador of good will has 
strongly indicated the bene- 
ficial forces that can be exert- 
ed towards these ends. 


En Route to Moscow. With Boston Symphony—XIX — 


n Norway 


fl 4 5-0. 
Quiet Beauty 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


OSLO, Norway—Quiet Day in the City on the Fjord: 
This is rest day for the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra, after nine concerts in nine days, seven rehearsals 
and travel from Cork to Dublin to Edinburgh to Copen- 
hagen to Oslo. It is Sunday, and nicely warm and clear. 
eta ssc Norway’s capital shines bright and 
clean under the sun. All day to go sight- 
seeing, and that will be about it for Oslo 
is closed tight is a drum on the sabbath. 
In fact you can’t get anything in the way 
of potables but beer or wine from 7 

Saturday evening until Monday at 3. 
At home in Boston this is the middle 
day of the Labor Day week-end. So, 
accordingly, to labor at the portable 


ear loads of roving ambassa- S. RAYMOND SMEDILE. 


typewriter f hi i ? 
dors. 3oston. yp or this peripatetic Record 


ing Angel. Clickety-clack, clickety-clack from break- 
fast until 2:30. Pieces finished, addressed and in the 
mail. Down to lunch, and then out upon the town, 


There is a lot of water in the | 
vielnity of Oslo, which is a city | Not far away is the actual and 


M U S ica wt of about 500,000. Some pretty good- | Zenuine Kon-Tiki raft, which 
uNnT 


° ‘ : ‘ drifted out of Chilean waters 
yYWO COMMUNIST co ih US SIR cae sized ships come all the Way Up | across the Pacific in 1947. 


, 2 ‘ rm a the fjord, and the harborside is 

were soot 1erican music last week. | <a | | 
were soothed W ith Ame eh 1. 1 d ropa- an engaging place to stroll. It looks frail and battered. its 
The Yugos and Russians were beguiled and propa- Commercial ships tied up here. DUS¢ foundation logs of baisa 
gandized—artistically, at least—by the American Ballet snd. ax is ROT a a Ps : 
Theater in Belgrade and the Boston Symphony in Moscow. in floating drydock. Brazilian relented af the ends, and the 
Both groups put emphasis on.American works. | sailors are in town (looking lof lone cracke To fe ot grape full 
a] ’s “Rodeo” was well received in strangely unhappy. I thought, at ST ce 20, wane, Snat the 
The Ballet Theater's odeo" was ee Secever: = all the peace and quiet). and over |t0O-well ventilated hut, topside, 
Belgrade despite its typically American cow-range setting. there looks like what may be covered only with small branches 
Russian critics were unanimous in their praise of the | and big leaves, was the only shel- 


their ship. Might .have been a ) 
Symphony's performance of American works by Aaron mee oittet eats , patoenser ow foe aca adventurers 
Copland, Walter Piston and Paul Creston. | and commissioned. 'Belchi> o black a. ar 
This is one way to get to the people of Communist smoke from one of her stacks,,| A few minutes more walking 
countries, who are pretty much like people anywhere else ‘oo. What a business in port! No. prio hs pnd to 2 white-walled 
and are not to be confused with their Red bosses. | structure, stark and primitive but 
It is in line with President Eisenhower’s belief that 
“avery possible chink in the Iron Curtain’? must be widened 


U.S.N. Skipper would tolerate that. very striking in design. In here 
| are three very special ships, Vik- 
30 as to foster people-to-people understanding as the “truest 
path” to peace. 


0 , . : 
Down to a small pier and a tiny jing burial ships going back to 
This is powerful diplomacy. We hope to see more of it. 


f 


~ > 


ee 


ferry, to take you in 10 minutes jabout 800 and 900 AD. They were 


across to a little resort area anq |found in huge burial mounds in 


same interesting museums. The |{te"spt plects well down the lon 


‘ship .F : 7 

Kutwidenn act jee gy be [been restored, and they give you 

ther north and ¢ went far- jan idea of the extraordinary skill 

any other ‘et a ry than of the Vikings who built these 

crete under a cathe tae sheten ships, of a type which Leif Eric- 

What a * json Salled across the Atlant 
av @ rugged ship! ‘long before Columbus. oe 





They are broaa-peamed; com- 
paratively flat-bottomed, but ex- 
traordinarily graceful in the curve 
of their hulls. Each ship had con- 
tained the body of some chieftain 
—one, evidently, a young queen— 
those of servants and animals, and 
'varlous possessions essential to an 
jafter-life. The ships were taken 
ito ground near water, covered with 
iclay rock and soil into huge burial 
| mounds. 
| There they rested for centuries, 
‘more or less preserved by the 
blue clay, until 1867, when the first 
lof them was unearthed. 


The Norse talent for sailing, 
represented in those Viking ships, 
is to be seen today, live and vigor- 
lous, in the boat handling of the 
ismall craft in Oslo Harbor. This, 
land the fjord, are filled with sail- 
‘ing boats, mostly of marconi rig. 
with mainsail booms set a little 


| 
| 


higher, I thought, than they do in 
‘(New England craft. 

There is a lot of traffic in this| 
narrow space through which the 
ferry makes her way back to the| 


‘pier by the handsome new City 
Hall, but each skipper makes his 


way without fuss or mishap. 


| 2. 2 

‘thousand feet is quick and simple 
in Oslo, more or less ringed on 
ithree sides by heights. A slick, 
modern new tram, subway at the 
istart, elevated at the finish, will 
itake you from the station by the 
|\National Theatre out and up some 
iseven miles to Frognsteret. All 
ithis for less than 17 cents! 


| At Frognsteret there is a res- 
| taurant with a glorious panora- 
|ma of Oslo and the adjacent bays, 
| which in the rosy, failing light 
of sunset are perhaps even more 
beautiful than in full day. Far 
down below the lights twinkle 
on, and the shoulder of the 
mountain, to the right, is black 
against the green-yellow of the 
horizon sky. 

This place in Winter is a warm 
‘Snug for skiers, for there is a 
‘long, high jump a few hundred 
yards away. The dining rooms 
|here have big double-flued fire- 
| places. Must be wonderful to 


From the sea level up a few, 


come in here out of cold and | 
snow for a sip and a bite! | 


While waiting for the wiener'| 
schnitzel to appear, you think! 
back ‘with a smile’ to the young 
man who had taxied you out to 
ithat amazing park which was the’ 
work of the sculptor Wiegeland. 
The young man was back in Nor- 
Way waiting to return to his job 
in the United States on a perma- 
nent quota basis, 


When these astonishingly beau- 
tiful nude statues and groups had 
been put up in the Wiegeland 
‘Sculpture Park, he had been a 
‘student ‘in Oslo. He and some 
of his friends, as a prank, went 
jout one night and painted clothes 
lon the sculpture—and were caught 
iby the police. Luckily the paint 
was only water color, and the 
superbly vital work of Wiegeland 
was not damaged. 


* But thos@ystudents, very prop-| 


ieriv, Spent the next day or two 


washing the statues to absolute 
cleanliness. 

This whole park was the con- 
ception of Wiegeland—who de-| 
signed the sculptured groups—in-} 
cluding the magnificent “Tree of} 
Life” and “Wheel of Life.” the! 
bridge that holds most of the! 
ibronzes, the wrought iron gates, 
ithe great fountain and even the 
Mosaics of the terraces, As the 
crowning touch, Wiegeland direct- 
led the carving of a great mono- 
ith, from a ‘solid block of stone 
Set up on the spot, a symbolic 
| “Struggle for Life.” 
| 


| Now 16 is late, and drowsiness 
\Closes In. Down the mountain to 
town. Tomorrow you must be up 
for the takeoff to Stockholm. 


FADED TEXT 


ea a of 
Hub Symphd ay Orchestra 


Gains Praise of Pravda 


MOSCOW Sept. 14 (AP) them for it because it has ta 
Pravda praised the Boston Sym- be admitted new American 
Phony Orchestra to the skies music is inadequately known to 
fade broad ak les of our Music 

: lovers, 
The Communist Party organ. ..., ' ey 
déacvtiendbeaiee Me a te) First Class Musicians" 
as’ an “eutxtaniirie eiucases” He called members of the 
and expressed the cratitude of orchestra “frst class musicians 
the Soviet people for the “een. who are artists and virtuosos 
Ine pleasure” it rave them. in the nul] sense Of the term” 

These accolades. frst official and said the orchestra as a 
expressions concerning the svm- whole nee oe rarely harmonious 
phony’'s performances here and ensemble. 

In Leningrad, echoed ine: ins 4 3 “a genuinely artistic 
formal but enthusiastic acclaim nody which has achieved Such 
of musie eritics. a high degree of skill that anv 
, fechnical difficulties cease ta 
exist for it and al] attention 
Soviet composer and critic Is directed at solution of artis- 
~“Qur Boston LUeESTS have ie, TEShe when in the most 
done a 200d thine lO show ys powerrul and strong Passages 
se Much modern music.” he the musie sounds just as expres- 
arate: “We thant thane sive as in the most delicate 
ones bordering on -a barely 
audible Whisper: when the hues 
OL performance are refined to 
a point usually encountered 

only in chamber ensembles.” 
He called Conductor. Charle« 
\luneh an “artist and a man 
full of profound and sincere 
feeling, Possessing a4 powerful 
= and an amazing young 


he Pravda article WAS Wrift- 
ten =~by Dmitri Kahale VSK\ 


. | 
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Symphony Loves Copenhagen 
But Trips on Royal Protocol 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


G-/t fy) “6 


HELSINKI (By mail)-—-If anybody comes up to me in the 
next few weeks and asks me what I think of Copenhagen, Oslo, 
Stockholm and Helsinki, my reply, I am afraid, willsbe, “Hunh?” 


The reason for this, as was perhaps indicated in the previous 
thrilling installment, is that I can’t seem to remember which is 
which due to the fact we shot through them like puffed rice out 
of a cannon. All I can remember is that Copenhagen is the only 


one of the four I really want to go back to, and for the very 
simpleton reason that in Copenhagen I can stand on the corner 
watching all the girls go by and thoroughly enjoy myseli for 
hours. The Danish girls, upon my word, are the most consistently 


pretty girls I ever saw anywhere. 4 —,"b- 3 6 is 


They are not bad in Oslo or> 


in Stockholm, and all of them.! 
in Scandinavia as one member 
of the orchestra put it, deserve 
at the very least a stamp from 
the pure food and drug admin- 
istration (for a wholesomer look 
ing corps of young women could 
not be imagined). But in Copen- 
hagen? The plenitude of pulchri- 
tude is positively paralyzing. 


Yet while pulchritude may | 


pall (or may it?), the capacity 
for humor, for gayety, for sheer 
joie de vivre aptly combined with 
seriousness of purpose and 
straightforward rectitude, may 
not. And this the Danes seem 
to have in extraordinary abund- 
ance. They seem to me, in the 
briefest possible contact, to be 
a whole people, at once busy, in- 
dustrious, purposeful, liberal, ra- 
tione!, and yet with a flair for 
comedy, for the natural expres- 
s.on of humane fun. 


Tivoli Gardens 


Their Tivoli Gardens, for ex- 


ample, is a natural consequence, 


‘of this. The prototype of pleas-}. 7 
| pouauets of flowers. 


lure gardens everywhere, this 1S 
'a 50 or so acre tract in the heart 
of a city of some million persons 
(290,000 of them eauipped with 
bicycles and boundless energy. 
‘But it is no Revere Beach, al- 
though it features ferris wheels, 
dodrem’s: dance halls and var- 


ious Other pleasures of the sort. | 


Yet it also provides the most 
charming pantomime shows, out- 
door concerts, splendid restau- 


‘(The ‘Locke-Ober’s’ in question 
was La Belle Terrasse, a hand- 


Isome place with crystal chandel- } 


‘iiers and an onion soup to drive 


Inordes of smart Danes in eve- 
nine clothes gabbling noisily in 
vivid contrast to the Irish ana 
Seots, who dine in silence). 
The concert—and this sort o 
a report, it is now Clear, is going 
te be monotonous—was a stag- 
cering success. The Danes !o\ 
rnusic and love to express their 
epprecietion for it. And this 
they did after each work on 
Pierre Monteux’s program, a 
dismal exampie of program mak- 
ing if there ever was one, At the 


i'end, however, they rose and be- 
‘gan clapping in rhythm in an 
‘ovation that continued for ten 


minutes while attendants troon- 
ed onto.the stage with vast 


Not lacking in presence of 


'mind, to say the least, Mr. 


Monteux, an octegcnarian cav- 
alier, presented one to Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, the orchestra’s 
first flutist, and the other to 
‘Olivia Lueike, the second harp 
lof the orchestra. Yet this wasn’t 
‘all. For a third bouquet was pre- 
sented as a sentimental tribute 
ito Einar Hansen, a Danish-born 
‘violinist in the orchestra. Still 
‘the applause continued until: be- 
iwildered, the men followed Mr. 
‘Monteux off the stage, 


rants—and the hall in which the. 
Boston Symphony made its de-) 
but, It was a little like finding > 
‘Symvhony Hall and _ Locke- 
\Ober’s in Paragon Park both 
thung with gay festoons of lights. 
j 


O72 b4b -. } M 
peared, he made a long ] 


an American mad, and here were 


Royal Protoco] 


It seems thev g¢] 

_ Seems they shouldn’t have 
‘Gone it, but no 
tiem off the K; 
} 


be the first 
roughout the concert 
royal box to the loft 


} 
~ 
’ 


Stage with the Gueen and 
O-year-old princess. 
uried in the sc 
Te is a very 
“uetor himse 
judge by his 
stunned by the 
formance 
There was oar 
‘1 protocol, too, when the rova} 
amily took its place in the box. 
Ne audience rose and faced him. 
ind the orchestra ec 


oad ~~. 
— 


wTrTSs “~? ’ 7 } 
Was SUPpoOsec 


eet 


to face him, too. It stood, to be 


Sure, but didn’t face the kino 
then, when Mr. ~ MINE, 


Monteux a p- 


y a bin Inf 
) the king, [ ntort 


1 ‘ 
cy 
’ i ‘ 
L1il} 
. 


| unately, the! 
Was In the other 


saat direction. | 
It didn’t 


bother anyone, In 
‘4 $0 CO talking with a Dane 
wavy 


} 4 r ’ | 

A) OUT and he Said th: 
ar = a Sag 
COULaN 7 i) ive cared lPc 


. \ he - 
IN) America 


I’m concerned al] 


| Bus S . and 
tae. eee tnere that the 
(né orchestra won't for- 


S00d many years 


one had tipped 
ng& Was supposed 
to leave, He gat 
in the 
CL of the 
tne 
his nose 
Ores Of the music. | 
accom Dlished con- 
if, they say, and to 
applause he was. 
€ orchestra’s per- || 


5 +7 . . if | 
aMotner slight error 


OW bow | 
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U.S. SYMPHONY’S VISIT GIVES 
RUSSIAN THEY WANT 


People Get Music—and Government Gets. 
Advantages'at Home and Abroad 


By WILLIAM J. JORDEN 
Special to The New York Times. 


MOSCOW, Sept. 15—For aing by that Russian master of 
few magic hours this week Rus-|*he violin, David Oistrakh, last 


| 
| 
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‘sians and Americans were tuned |year, 


in on the same wavelength. 

- This unaccustomed rapport be- 
tween the two peoples took place 
in Leningrad and then in Mos- 
cow, The catalyst that brought 


Is there any important mean- 
ing to be found in this visit of 
one of America's finest artistic 
groups to the Soviet Union and 
in the warmly appreciative reac- 


CULTURA or ‘A ! 
4 
- ANGE 


them together was great music; |tion it created here? 
the occasion, the visit of Bos-) For many years, and especially 
ton’s famous Symphony Orches-|since the mid-Nineteen Thirties, 
tra to the Soviet Union. the Soviet Union has lagged be- 
| The reception given the/hind the rest of the world in its 
‘American musicians by theirjcultural contacts with other na- 
‘Russian audiences was tumultu-itions. Of course, the average 
ous. Concert halls in Russia’s|Russian, dependent as he is for 
‘two leading cities rang with ap-l|information on a press and radio 
iplause and the usual musical carefully controlled by the Gov- 
accolade of “bravo.” The Bos-jernment, could be only vaguely. 
'ton Orchestra, used to playingjaware of athletic, artistic and 
only its scheduled program, re-|technological activities in the, 
\sponded with encores. The ap-joutside world. Still he could 
plause continued until the or-lhardly escape knowing that the 
chestra left the hall, Soviet Union was not taking 
‘}part in such activities and that 
hapten Acclaim Moscow was not in the same 
| Clearly the response of thel|league as a world capital or 
Russians to this first visit to the metropolis with New York or 
Soviet Union by a major West- Washington, London, Paris, 
ern orchestra was much more|Rome or almost any other major 
‘than politeness. Hard-boiled and|city. 
competent Soviet music critics By inviting a famous Ameri- 
wrote in their newspapers of the/can orchestra to perform here 


Burck in The Chicago Sun-Times 


time the people can be expected|ism, whether in peace or othere 
to feel they no longer are being] wise, they expect to win. 


isolated from contact with the 
best of other countries, 

At the same time, there can 
be little doubt that Soviet stand- 
ing in the world has been raised 
\by the relaxation of the ban on 
‘travel and contacts, especially 
‘in the cultural sphere. By per- 
‘mitting its best artists to travel 
abroad and win the praise of 
‘foreign audiences, the Soviet 
|Union also is boosting its pres- 
'tige not only in the world at 
large but at home as well. 
Toward Peace 
| It would ve unfair to exclude 
‘the possibility, too, that the 
Communist leaders are sincere 
in their desire for peace and 


This is all only a suggestion 
as to what communism’s lead« 
ers may have in mind in tolere 
ating and even encouraging vis- 
its like that of the Boston 
Symphony. They may have other 
quite different ideas. Nor is it 
certain at all that increased cul- 
tural contact with the West will 
serve all or any of their ends. 

By demonstrating their capa- 
bilities and above all their goode 
will in sending the best musical, 
academic, engineering and other 
talents, the United States and 


‘other nations of the West may 


in the long run exert a tremen- 


doug influence on the thinking 
people here. Only the faint at 


“masterly virtuosity,”  “irre- 
proachable precision” and “rare 
beauty” of the American organi- 
zation and its work. These 
criticisms were fully as effusive 
and as honest as the descriptions 
in the United States of the play- 


and by sending Soviet artists 
abroad—indeed, with the whole 
steadily accelerating cultural ex- 
change program—the Soviet Un- 
ion’s leaders are improving their 
Standing in the eyes of their 
own people. Over a period of 


that they feel better relations|/heart, lacking any confidence in 
in cultural and other fields|}What their own culture has to 
serve to promote relaxation of|offer, would decline the oppore 
tension. They have made itjtunity for contact and comparie 
clear, of course, that in eontin-json which now seems to be 
uing competition with capital-jopening up. 





Rainy Season in Scotland No Obstacle 
To the Boston Symphony’s Success 


By STEPHEN WILLIAMS 


EDINBURGH. |‘They ough to listen to some of 
DINBURGH’S tenth inter-|Britain’s crack brass bands,” 
national festival, the open-|said a Scottish conductor to me. 
ing of which was graced| The Hamburg State Opera has 
by the presence of Queen|been handicapped by the British 
Elizabeth, has proved its most|audience’s obstinacy in liking 
successful, artistically and fi-|what it knows and avoiding 
nancially, It also has been its;what it doesn’t. Hence, full 
wettest. houses for “The Magic Flute, 
“Best sellers” this year have|but only moderate attendances at 
included the five concerts by the/Cornelius’ “The Barber of Bagh 
Boston Symphony, the season by|dad” and Stravinsky’s “Oedipus 
the Sadler’s Wells Ballet (alljand “Mavra.” 
Britain is ballet-drunk these; But the blame is not entirely 
days) and the performances of|the audience’s. Even with eni- 
“The Magic Flute” by the Ham-|barrassingly long intervals, the 
burg State Opera, Cornelius and Stravinsky per- 
The Boston Symphony has|formances could not be stretched 
lifted critics and public to ajtill much later than 9 o’clock; 
plane of reckless rapture, “Nev-|and the Briton—particularly the 
er heard anything like it” has|North Briton—likes a full eve- 
been a common remark after/ning’s value for his money. Also, 
each concert as we fought for|these works lack the universality 
our umbrellas, mackintoshes|of really great opera. 
and overshoes before plunging} Sir Thomas Beecham conduct- 
ynee more into the blinding/chestra in a week of concerts, 
rains.  |his programs including an over 
More than one critic pro-|ture “Edinburgh,” specially writ- 
nounced it to be the finest or-|ten for the tenth festival by Si 
ehestra in existence, and mostjArthur Bliss, Master of the 
agreed that it played better|Queen’s Musick, and conducted 
than the New York Philhar-|by the compose?. {It is a livery 
monic-Symphony last year. The|work in true festival spirit. 
Manchester Guardian even men-| The Scottish National Orches- 
tioned several other world-fa-|jtra, the B. B. C. Scottish Or- 
mous orchestras and proceededichestra, the National Youth 
to demonstrate how superior the|Orchestra of Great Britain and 
Boston was, and why. the Vienna Hofmusikkapelle also 
Charles Munch and Pierre|gave concerts, and each day— 
Monteux offered us a provocative|often twice a day—there were 
contrast in conducting. Munch,|instrumental and vocal recitals 
we felt, was' very much the show-|in the Freemasons’ Hall, 
ssity of a magnificent ereation,| Ach Series 
‘Chale inahanes us,” he seemed| Outstanding among these rat 
co say. “Ask for the impossible|the Bach recitals by Rosalyn 


Tureck. Here was music deliv- 
“0 aig athens te ete ney ered with a full heart and a clear 


Monteux, on the other hand,| head. Wisely she did not epson 
adopted stele excing and make the modern piano so 
concerned ; 
6 ype gsr marrow of|its full tone to give deges Peete 
ach’s 
the music itself, following tradi- aS eae ral cate | 
tion where tradition was right|*™ Pp 


' The present fanatical cult fo 
S a itact! we 
Ga tanto’ aebvenee comtianin Mozart in Britain (it was Handel 


vas aimed chieflv at the brass.|in the nineteenth century) has 


caused Bach to recede slightly fi 

in our minds. Recitals like this, 

full of obvious affection as well 

as scholarship, may help to bring 

him nearer to us again. 

Two events bothered native 

critics: “‘The Miraculous Man- 

darin,” a ballet danced by the 

Sadler's Wells Company tof 
‘Tusic by Béla Bartdék, and tell- “am 
ing an “obscene and disgusting” # . aasell 
story of an underworld in which (iemasilee 
prostitutes decoyed men to their 

deaths; and the After Dinner 

Opera Company from America 
presenting Meyer Kupferman’s 

“In a Garden,” Mark Bucci’s 

“Sweet Betsy from Pike” and = 
Theodore Chanler’s “The Pot of 3a 


TS »? 
rr c i t ‘ 


Some rather rude remarks ,;%° 
were made about these operas 2% % 
and their performers. “The Pot ij 
of Fat,” telling of the marriage @ 
of a Cat and mouse, was received Se 
nore cordially than the othet age Seo 
two, but it was the geneal "> = 
opinion that such works failed . 
to flourish when transplanted 0.0: 
outside America. Pe 3 
These, however, were spots on } = 


tne sun—or perhaps, recalling Pross Telephot 


ihe weather, it would be fitter MUNCH—Just like 
: teen-agers, autograph hounds at Prague, 
In nearly all other Czechoslovakia, crowd around Boston Symphony Con- 


respects this festival was a: ductor Charles Munch after the orch 
‘ ? 'S SVL estras wildly- 
splendid crown to ten years of wildly-cheered 


achiévement. performance in the Red capital. (See Globe Music Critic 


Cyrus Durgin’s Be FS HE Symphony Page 21.) 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 


OCKHOLM, Sweden—As the first shall be last, 
wai Slane atc., the Globe’s Wandering Boy did not get 
settled at Stockholm’s Grand Hotel until 
quite late in the afternoon. The Boston 
Symphony’s Flight One from Oslo turned 
out to be a good deal less than Arrival 
No. 1, for the plane was one coming from 
New York, and was late. 


‘¢ Fine for All---M 
Concerts in, Russia, Fine for All-—-Mun 


Furthermore, the Grand reception 

desk proved a babble of irate words, 

a3 ® = for reservations had gone wrong in 
- 5 some several cases. But eventually 
everyone got under cover somewhere. 


. oe ee 


Not much time was left to see |for the Stockholm Embassy on 
the sights of this Venice of the |the side of lively hospitality. 
North, a sprawling city of 1,000,000 Incidental Intelligence: Item— 
with its bridges, massive build- Charles Munch and a small party 
ings, boulevards and quays. No |enjoyed a fine day’s boat ride down 
time next day, either, for we ha arid cake te tea tie wierd: & 
to be up at 6:30 to take plane for trip that must have been nicely 
Finland’s capital, Helsinki, the 


:, relaxing after the strenuous work 
tae stop before the Jump mn" lof the nine days previous. 
ussia, 


Munch  loked healthy and 
So all this column can tell you| happy when I met him next morn- 
‘about Stockholm is that it is aling at the airport and chatted 
teeming city, that the taxicabs|priefly before we boarded the 
wear little white flags forward|plane for Stockholm, “Are you 
on the hoods, that you can get algoing all the way to Russia with 
fair dry martini at the Grandjys?” he asked, and beamed with 
Hotel’s glass-fronted bar and ver-|pleasure when I said yes, 
anda which overlooks one of the 
quays: that the concert hall, built} “yg pelieve these concerts in 
in 1926, is acoustically very bright,| Russia will be a fine thing for 
and a fascinating decorative COM-| them and for our country,” he 
bination of classic revival and| added, quite logically, 
Swedish modern; that the VU. S. * ok ok 
Embassy is a handsome, ultra-| Jtem—Seen upon a. street in 
modern glassy job, and that a|QOslo: A mastiff dog with the name 
lavish party was thrown there|“Ike” upon its collar. Owner reg- 
after the concert. istered as at U.S, Embassy. 


| The whole Boston Symphony | Item—Joseph De Pasquale, first 
and conductor Charles Munch |viola, entered a barber shop to get 
|who had roused a Swedish audi- |his hair trimmed, and was ap- 
ence to stand and clap their |proached by a woman. “No thank 
| hands off—were invited. you, no manicure,” said Joe, think- 
ing of the custom in American 
Plenty of people and lively con-|barber shops. “But I am the bar- 
versation, plenty of chance tojber,” said the woman firmly, and 
iwander about (and no stuffy, soc-| Joe obediently sat in the chair, He 
ial-secretary placement of you at|got a good haircut, too. I’d never 
a table from whence you couldjheard of a woman barber before. 
not escape without being rude),j)Have you? 
plenty of refreshments, Full marks Item—Norway is the most 
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NATIVE SON HONORED—Ei Ha 
| Symphony violinist, 
| hagen. They hold po 
| Capital, 


nsen, Boston 
is greeted by relatives in Copen- 


ster announcing concert in Denmark 


- . “i : 7 
Socialist state in northern Europe, 


says an inhabitant born and bred at the edges of the city hay 


‘there, and who sne: iz e red 
: 7. ann no speaks excellent'tile roofs an ce a 
‘English. He thinks the Norwegians| d buff-colored walls. 


may likely end up with a form of Item—After several days and 
classic communism. the real Kar) Dights of one night stands and 
Marx variety as differentiated from |(0ng-distance traveling by air, vou 
that recognized in Russia. Start to play a mental game when 
| “egnrcag you wake up in the morning. 
| Ttem——Why can’t w 
ton, raw herring 


'That is because most of the houses 


e get, in Bos- | z You ask yourself: “Where the 
| SO good as | dickens a , | 
ones I've eaten ph Mari he | Kens am I, where > ee 
ng Np rere,’ Marinated | night, and where Shall I be: to- 
sf “~g vinegar, with onions, bay | night?” Usually takes a minut 

a ‘F.,. hole peppercorns andi to find the answers ' 
Served with what must be either 
chopped chives or chopped onion| The human 


tops, they are delicious But so |I think, for 


mind is not geared, 
delicious! 


ready acco : 
|to so much change. Or is & te 
Item—Akkavit runs a close sec-|middle yo aed getting on into 
wor ag martini as an appetite | Item—Unoficial Ww 
Auer een toe It comes in the official source at an e 
and vou drin’ i, Wis refrigerator, The Boston Sy 
verti So ae savoring the receive super-red carpet treatment | 
paddles Fy rh eb 4 aro ore plenty, | from its host in Russia: The gov-| 
custom of later drinlk; it ° orse‘ernment of the USSR. : 
in OF later drinking beer with| Goodbye until tomorrow. 


ord from an 
mbassy party: 
mphony likely wil], 


your food. 
Item—The first 


impression of 
Stockholm from the 


alr is warmth. 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 
STOCKHOLM, Sweden—As the first shall be last, 
sid leon etc,, the Globe’s Wandering Boy did not get 
| settled at Stockholm’s Grand Hotel until 
quite late in the afternoon. The Boston 
Symphony’s Flight One from Oslo turned 
out to be a good deal less than Arrival 
No. 1, for the plane was one coming from 
New York, and was late. 


Furthermore, the Grand reception 
desk proved a babble of irate words, 
for reservations had gone wrong in 
some several cases. But eventually 
everyone got under cover somewhere, 


x * * 


Not much time was left to see|for the Stockholm Embassy on 
the sights of this Venice of the|the side of lively hospitality. 
North, a sprawling city of ard Incidental Intelligence: Item— 
with its bridges, massive 's No|Charles Munch and a small party 
ings, boulevards and sige cae 4 |enjoyed a fine day’s boat ride down 
time next day, either, fot we for (and bark in the Oslo Fjord, a 
“4 < v3 gisics Bs, pope gg the |ttip that must have been nicely 

inland’s ci ia S ; 


i . 7 ae . . rk 
| , jrelaxing after the strenuous wo 
ussia, 


Munch  jJloked healthy and 
So all this column can tell youl happy when I met him next morn- 
about Stockholm is that it is aling at the airport and chatted 
teeming city, that the taxicabs|priefly before we boarded the 
wear little white flags forward | plane for Stockholm. “Are you 
on the hoods, that you can get algoing all the way to Russia with 
fair dary martini at the Grand us?’ he asked. and beamed with 
Hotel’s glass-fronted bar and ver- pleasure when I said yes, 

anda which overlooks one of the 
quays; that the concert hall, built} «7 petieve these concerts in 
in 1926, is acoustically very bright, Russia will be a fine thing for 
and a fascinating decorative com- them and for our country,” he 
bination of classic revival and added, quite logically. 

Swedish modern; that the U. S. eo 

Embassy is a handsome, ultra- Item—Seen upon a street in 
modern glassy job, and that alQslo: A mastiff dog with the name 
lavish party was thrown there|«Ie” upon its collar. Owner reg- 


after the concert. istered as at U.S. Embassy, 


| The whole Boston Symphony Item—Joseph De Pasquale, first 
and conductor Charles Munch— |yiola, entered a barber shop to get 
who had roused a Swedish audi- his hair trimmed, and was ap- 
,ence to stand and clap their proached by a woman. “No thank 
| hands off—were invited. you, no manicure,” said Joe. think- 
ing of the custom in American 
Plenty of people and lively con-|barber shops. “But I am the bhar- 
versation, plenty of chance to ber,” said the woman firmly. and 
wander about (and no stuffy, soc-| Joe obediently sat in the chair. He 
ial-secretary placement of you atigot a good haircut, too. I’d never 
a table from whence you couldjheard of a woman barber before. 
not escape without being rude),|/Have you? 
plenty of refreshments, Full marks Item—Norway is the most 
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Symfoni-Orkester 


PRES YE Bec ses 


Ficrre RMonteux 


Reps ose easy ee pen ‘wile: Pr sete os Se 


N : HONORED—Ein ansen, Boston 
| Symphony violinist, is greeted by relatives in Copen- 
| hagen. They hold poster announcing concert in Denmark 
| Capital, 


' 


/Socialist stafe in northern Europe,!That is because most of the 


‘Says an inhabitant born and bred at the edges of the city have red 
Sop lag who speaks excellent'tile roofs and buff-colored walls. 
‘English. He thinke +} ‘WwWreED} | 

| rer _ ae | a k« the Norwegians | Item—After several days and 
may likely end up wifh a form of| 
classic communism, the real Kar} Dights of one night stands and 
Marx variety as cifferentiated from |10n8-distance traveling by air, you 
that recognized in Russia. avers to play . mental same when 
| ag ial you wake up in the morning, 


> 


houses 


Item——Why can’t we get, in Bos- You ask yourself: “Where the 
_ ton, raw hefring so good as the | dickens am I, where was I last 
| ones I've eaten here? Marinated | night, and where shall I be- to- 
in mild Vinegar, with onions, bay | night?” Usually takes a minute 
leaf, whole peppercorns and | to find the answers, 
Served with what must he either 
chopped chives or chopped onion | The human 


tops, they are delicious But so |I think, for 
delicious! 


mind is not geared. 
ready accomodation 
\to so much change. Or is it just a 


ia case of a feller’s getting on int 
. : - * oO 
Item—Akkavit runs a close set-|middle age? 


ond toa dry martini as an appetite | Item—Unofiicial word from 
raiser at dinner, It comes in the official source at an embassy party: 
bottle right from the refrigerator, The Boston Symphony likely will] 
and you drink it neat. Savoring the receive super-red carpet treatment | 
taste of caraway. Two are plenty, from its host in Russia: The ZOV-| 
especially if you follow the Norsejernment of the USSR. — | 
custom of later drinking beer with} Goodbye until tomorrow, 
your food iy 
Item—The first impression of 
Stockholm from the air is warmth. 


an 
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With Bos 


WELCOMED TO FINLAND—U.S. Ambassador John 
D. Hickerson, left, greets Conductor Munch, right, in 
‘Helsinki. 


A Chance Meeting 
With Jean Sibelius 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


HELSINKI, Finland—Helsinki, the northernmost 
point of the Boston Symphony Orchestra’s tour, is a 
study in strong contrasts. 1 

The capital of Finland is a city of 500,000, only fair- 

sized as such things go, but a real hive of 
business, from the docks to the market- 
lace. 

: Architectually Helsinki contains a 
good bit of nearly everything, from the 
amiably antique hostel where I spent a 
night, to the late Eliel Sarinen’s famed 
and round arch-modern railroad, station, 
to the new housing blocks and the super- 
duper Palace Hotel. 


The obvious transition from old to 
modern is visible, also, in the modes of 
transportation, which include quaint street cars, elderly | 
motor vehicles (I glimpsed a model A Ford touring car 
and a Reo sedan), and slick little new cars. There are | 
quite a number, I believe, of Russian autos, very natural | 
since the U.S.S.R. is Finland’s immediate neighbor. 


ae Ae 


Finland is a nation that has had After the concert, 10 minutes at 


to come from behind. She has had 
her troubles, plenty of them, and 
progress must be on a pay-as-you- 
go basis. The urge to modernity is 
here, as it is in varying degree in 
every country visited thus far. 


The Finns, as we all know from 
past eXperience, are extremely 
hard-working and honest people. 
They pay their debts first and 
acquire new conveniences later, 


KR * 


About 300 of them turned out 
for the Boston Symphony’s Hel- 
sinki concert. Once again, beeause 
of the expense of transportation 
across the Atlantic, a huge audi- 
torium had to be used to get the 
required box office take. So the 
orchestra played not in the smaller 
University Festival Hall, usual for 
orchestral music, but in the “A 
Messuhalli,” which, being trans- 
lated, means. Fair Trade Hall A, 
normally an exposition auditorium. 

It is vast, the orchestra are 
placed midway along one long wall, 
jand the seats are plain, hard 
‘wooden benches, with no back but 
a slat shoulder-blades high. The 
acoustics are poor, despite the 
small curved baffle behind the 
musicians, and there are several] 
echoes, 


Nonetheless, Munch conducted 
ardently, the orchestra did their 
best, the crowd clapped and 
cheered, and bouquets were 
numerous, 


The head of state, President 
Kekkonen, and his lady were there, 
in two armchairs directly before 
the stage in the broad aisle leading 
to it. Not good seats, as we would 
think, for a big orchestra, but the 


best for conspicuous and cere- - 


monial placement. 


a traveling Finnish circus under a 
tent put up near the A Messuhalli. 
Marvelous woman juggler who can) 
balance sticks and twirl plates in| 
an incredible Rube Goldberg style. 
There’s a quick-change musician, | 
too, who does imitations from| 
Sypsy to hot jazz, playing a differ- 
en instrument each time. 

Thence to the little bar of the 
Hotel Kamp, the only modern thing 
about this relic of distant and more 
spacious davs. There one asks for 
sornething expressly Finnish, an 
tastes two. The first is that liqueur 
made from wild berries grown 
above the Arctic circle, reddish-| 
colored, nicely flavored, but far too 
sweet. More to an American’s taste 
is Jalovinnaa, in English “noble 
spirit.” Not so noble, but call it 
muscular. 

The British-born radio man now 
working in Helsinki, sitting adja- 
cent, sends a thrill of horror up 
your spine when he calmly re- 
marks Jaloviinaa is made of wood 
alcohol. In an instant you see the 
flicker of grin, and at that point 
the barman explains. 

It is ethyl alcohol, all right, but 
it is distilled from cellulose waste 
products. To this is added a one- 
third part of French cask brandy 
sugar, color and flavoring, plus 
water to dilute. It’s popular be- 
cause it’s cheap. I can testify it’s 
better than moonshine or poteen. 
Furthermore, it’s legal. | 

xk *k * | 

From a young music critic, 4 
learn something about the elder 
statesman of all composers today, 
Jean Sibelius. He is now 90, and 
never leaves his home at Jarven- 
paa, about 25 miles north of Hel-; 
sinki, (One of his daughters sad 
been present at the concert, how-| 
ver.) | 
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| Do Finns believe Sibelius has 
‘written an Eighth Symphony? This 
is a lively question in American 
music circles. 

“No one knows for sure, except 
the Sibelius household and pos- 
sibly a close friend or two,” comes 
the answer. “But we have heard 


Boston Symphony Hailed 
In First of Paris Concerts 


(Boston Herald-N. Y. Times Dispatch] 
PARIS, Sept. 19—The Paris music season was opened brile 


‘this: 
| “During an air raid of the last 
war, conductor Martti Simila was 
staying at the house in Jarvenpaa. 
He later said that Sibelius, when 
the raid began, asked one of his 
sons-in-law to bring down from 
upstairs, something which proved 
to be a thick pile of music manu- 
script. Of course we do not know 
that this is the Eighth Symphony, 
but there is the possibility. 
“Sibelius has not published any- 
thing new since 1928. For 30 years 
or more, he has had the shakes, 


badly; it is very difficult for him to 


write, and he has had no one to 
take musical dictation from him. 
But some people are anxious to 


have all his manuscripts micro- 


filmed as soon as possible; it is 
known that he has become increas- 
ingly self-critical in later years, 


and that about 10 years ago he 
burned the score, unpublished of 
course, of a major work he had 
written.” 

x’ &. & 

Roger Voisin, the Boston Sym- 
phony’s first trumpet, by sheer 
good luck got to see Sibelius. 
Voisin wanted to get some pictures 
of the Sibelius house. 

“IT hired a taxi to take me out to 
Jarvenpaa, and requested the 
drver to knock at the back door, 
and ask a servant if there would 
be any objection to taking pictures 
outside. The whole place is easily 
accessible from the road. The maid 
| who answered said go ahead. 
| When I thanked her I showed her 
my KLM bag with the line “Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra.” She 
looked, said ‘Come on,’ and beck- 
oned me in. She made me wait 
while she looked into the living 
room. Then she had a few words 
with Sibelius, and first thing I 


knew I was being introduced to 
him, 


“He said he had a special affec- 
tion for the Boston Symphony, 
for over the years we had played 
all of his symphonies and many 
other of his works. 


“But isn’t that luck for you? I 
wouldn’t have dreamed of intrud- 
ing upon his privacy, but I got to 
meet Sibelius. He is very thin, 
now, slow in movement and 


speech, but his eyes are ver 
bright.” . . . 


Boston Symphony 
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riumphs in Paris 
By the AS8Sscciated Press 
CSAP « 20-56 Paris 

The Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra has opened the Paris music 
season in the packed 2,000-seat 
Theatre des Champs Elysees. 

It proved a clearcut triumph 
for the orchestra itself, its 
French conductor Charles 

Munch, and for Czech-born com- 
-poser Boguslay Martinu who 
saw the first Paris performance 
of his brilliant sixth symphony. 
. The American orchestra is in 
ithe final week of its long Euro- 
‘pean tour. It is visiting France 
for the second time in its 75-year 
history. Four years ago it came 
here for the festival sponsored 
by the Congress for Cultural 
Freedom. 

The Sept. 19 program was 
dedicated to the memory 0! 
Serge Koussevitzky, whom Mr. 
Munch succeeded as the orches- 
tra head. It opened with Howara 
Hanson’s “Elegy in Memory 0! 
Serge Koussevitzky,’ followec 
by the Martinu symphonic tan- 
tasies, and Debussy’s “La Mer. 
The Brahms Symhony No. 2, sec- 
ond part of the concert, wa: 
ereeted with 10 minutes 0 
roaring applause. 


liantly tonight by the Boston Symphony. 
Under its musical director, |——--—----—-——-_——- 


Charles Munch, the orchestra! , 
. rf y . m- Lo + hs . , - iO 
played the first of three con- 


certs in France before a distin-) Mu 


quished French-American 
ence in the Champs-Elysees The- PR; 
ater. Tomorrow night, Pierre} 4 
Monteux will lead the orchestra, | 

with Yehudi Menuhin as violin! 

soloist, and Friday night. Munch| ¢ 
will return to conduct what is!, 
thought to be the first orches-' 
tral concert given inside chartres 


Cathedral. 56 | 
TIRE. 9-70-56 | 
KOUSSEVITZKY TRIBUTE | 
Tonight’s performance was in| 
tribute to the late Serge Kous-|: 
sevitzky, the orchestra’s cond | 
orchestra open the program wit! 
the short elegy to the memory of 
her husband by the American|m 
composer Howard Hanson. Thel]of 


= 


au 
tor for 25 years. Mrs. Kouss: 
vitzky was present to hear th 


ry 
hA 
’ 
- 
-_ 
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work Was written LO} the th i ditl 


anniversary of the orchestra an 
was commissioned by the Kou: 
sevitzky Foundation. 

The major mod 
the program was 
Symphony by Bohuslav ] 
Czech composer. TT) 
which won the New York 
Circle Award in 1955, wa: 
fgr the first time here 
bears the title Fantaisi 
phoniques. Martinu was 
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take several bows with 

ach. 

Debussy’s “La Mer” and 

‘ahms’ Second Symphony were 
remaining works heard. 

anms only very recently has 
accepted in France, but 
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‘h family. Munch and Mon 


are two of France’s most 


Ie 
isic world. The official rosted 
the orchestra shows, in ad- 
ion to the two conductors, 16 

ia f French origin out 
players who were born 


Boston Symphony 
Gives Concert in 
CnartresCathedral 


CHARTRES, France, Sept. 21 
fAP) ~— The Boston Symphony 
~rchestra ended tonight the 
“rench part of its five-week 
isuropean tour with a concert! 
before more than 6,000 persons | 
in Chartres’ 13th century ca-| 
thedral, | 

| 


As is customary, there was: 
no applause inside the cathe-| 
‘ral, but an enthusiastic: crowd | 
cutsdie cheered Dr. Charles! 
Munch, conductor, when he left| 
after the concert, | 
_ The Boston Symphony was the 
first American orchestra to per- 
form in the cathedral. 

The orchestra leaves for Brit- 
ain Sunday morning, It wil] give 
one concert in Leeds and two in 


“London before flying home later 
next week, 
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| little wrong here, at least as far 

BOSTON SYMPHONY as the public is concerned. The 
organization is considered a not- 

too-distant member of the 

Phy FORMSINPARIS French family. Messrs. Munch 


and Monteux are two of France’s 

? ~n&-$G most prominent contributions to 

the music world. The official 

City’ S i Fried Opened) -oster of the orchestra mews. 
in addition to the two conduc- 

by Touring Orchestra— tors, sixteen musicians of French 


| Heard origin out of thirty-seven play- 
ee ers who were born abroad, 


Special to The New York Times. 

PARIS, Sept. 19—The Paris 
music season was opened Dril- 
liantly tonight by the Boston 
Symphony. 

Under its musical director, 
Charles Munch, the orchestra 
played the first of three concerts 
in France before a distinguished 
Wrench-American audience in the 
Champs-Elysées Theatre, Tomor- 


row night, Pierre Monteux will 
lead the orchestra, with Yehudi 
Menuhin as violin soloist, and 
Friday night Mr. Munch will re- 
turn to conduct what is thought 
to be the first orchestral concert 
given inside Chartres Cathedral, 
: Tonight’s performance was in 
tribute to the late Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, the orchestra's conduc- 
tor for twenty-five years. Mrs. 
Koussevitzky was present to 
hear the orchestra open the pro- 
gram with the short elegy to the 
memory of her husband by the 
American composer Howard 
Hanson. The work was written 
for the seventy-fifth anniversary 
of the orchestra and was com- 
missioned by the Koussevitzky 
Foundation, 

The major modern work on. 
the proram was the Sixth Sym- 
phony by Bohuslav Martinu, 
Czech composed. The work, 
which won the New York Critics 
Circle Award in 1955, was 
played for the first time here. 
It also bears the title Fantaisies 
Symphoniques, Mr, Martinu was 
present to take several bows, 
with Mr, Munch, | 

Debussy’s “La Mer” and} 
Brahms’ Second Symphony were 
the remaining works heard.) 
Brahms has only very recently 
been accepted in France, but 
tonight’s highly charged per- 
formance -—- some French critics 
thought it was rushed too much 
-—-was enthusiastically acclaimed. 

The Boston orchestra can do, 
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P. S. FROM PARIS 


By ART B 


UCHWALD 


Kighty-one and Still Going Strong 


PARIS. t 
The Boston Symphony Or-| 


chestra, 105 players strong (103 
men and two women), has just| 
come to Dieting Seal ¢ 
after compieting » Bs Ge Oe iti 
a series of con-: e Sen" 
certs in Russia, Seamee | 
Czechoslova kiad 


and Ger ma hy to ee . Gone si i oe oe e 
give three con- Rete oe) | 
certs here be- #' i a See 


fore moving on % #7" 
England. Besides saytaeaee 

oe ee ae eer a 
the orchestra, ‘ 
there were seven- § 4 
teen other peo-B ge eo 
ple in the com- ® aie | 
pany, including heb, ald | 
the regular conductor, Charles 
Munch, and guest conductor 
Pierre Monteux. 


M. Monteux told us only two 
people dropped out. A librarian 
was left in Stuttgart with pneu- 
monia, and a twenty-vyear-old 
Music critic from “The Berk- 
bhire Eagle” had to go back to 
school at Vassar. 

“How do you and Mr. Munch 
get along?” we asked the eighty- 
one-year-old conductor. 

“We get along just like that,’ 
he said, holding his hands to- 
gether. “The only reason I am 
here is because Mr. Munch in- 
vited me,” 

M. Monteux said he had al 


i 


ie re time in Russia. 


‘€ had as much caviar and 
ila <a aS We wanted,” he added 


with a twinkle in his eye. “It 
vaS real black caviar with no 
salt in it. We also were served 
Our Meals a day.” 
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The conductor said that since 
he officially retired from the 
San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra he has worked harder 
than before. He is scheduled 
‘to be guest conductor in Lon- 
don, then goes to Florence. 


: “i: | .Milan, Venice, Brussels, Amster- 
atk ties: gies | jaam and back to Paris. His 


‘wife accompanies him every- 
where except London. 


“We can’t bring our dog into 
‘England, so my wife won't go.’ 
H | M. and Mme. Monteux travel 
with a {ten-year-old French 
miniature poodle known as Fifi 

The dog goes everywhere with 
fiom, and on occasion even 
jshows 1 up at rehearsals. 
| ohe’s a very famous dog,” M. 
Monteux said. “Fifi is almast 
as famous as Falla.” 

“Is she musically minded?” 

' “Well, she doesn’t bark while 
ithe orchestra is playing, but 
iwhen they applaud she joins in 
[The only thing she can’t stand 
‘lis when a singer is vocalizing 
If the singer sings a song it’s all 
right, but the scale is too much 
for Fifi.” 

M. and Mme. Monteux will 
only travel on airlines that allow 
Pity in the cabin and will not 
stay at hotels where Fifi is un- 
welcome, A few years ago every 
hotel in New Orleans turned 
Fifi down, so M. and Mme. 
Monteux slept in their car. 

“Pith is black,” M. Monteux 
said, “and when my wife carries 
her through customs she looks 
like a piece of fur. European 
restaurants are kind to Fifi, but 
she’s perfectly satisfied to wait 
for us in the hotel room.” 
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M. Monteux said he has one 
lream of glory. “I would like to 
ee Fifi replace the dog that is 
yn the RCA trademark listening 
so a victrola.” 

“But the slogan on that is! 
‘His Master’s Voice’.” | 

“If they used Fifi,” he replied, | 
the twinkle still in his eye; “they | 
‘could call it ‘Her Master's | 
Voice’.” | 

M. Monteux said he has| 
written many compositions him-'| 
self but they are all sealed in a 
box and have not been played in 

4 long time, 

“What do you plan to do w ith | 
vyhe compositions?” 

“T hope some one buri.. them. 
- don’t have the nerve to burn 
hem myself.’ 


He said he doesn’t know how 
Imany performances he has con- 
ducted during the years, but he 
has conducted seventy different 
symphony orchestras. 

“The Boston Symphony, with- 
out any doubt, is the greatest in 
the world. You Rave no idea 
what that orchestra can do. 

“Tt’s not difficult to conduct 
an orchestra like that: it’s much 
more difficult to conduct a bad 

orchestra 
| M. Monteux said he wasn’t 
iprepared to retire for some time 
| “Eventually, I imagine, I must 
iretire, but I want it to be as late 
as possible. I want to keep 
working so I don’t -become 
ga-ga.” 
| “Eliminating yourself, who do 
you think was the greatest con- 
ductor of our time?” 

“I think it was Toscanini.” 
Then with the twinkle back in| 


%) 


his eye, he said: “You were right | 
‘to eliminate me, because I cer-| 
tainly would have told you it! 
was I.” , 
© 1956,N. Y. Herald Tribune Inc.| 


Coston Symphony 


Gives C rtin 
Croticle al 


CHARTRES, France, Sept. 21 
‘AP) — The Boston Symphony 
~rchestra ended tonight the 
I'rench part of its five-week 
European tour with a concert 
before more than 6,000 persons 
in Chartres’ 13th century ca- 
thedral, 


As is customary, there was 
no applause inside the cathe- 
¢ral, but an enthusiastic crowd 
outsdie. cheered Dr. Charles 
Munch, conductor, when he left 
after the concert. 

The Boston Symphony was the 
first American orchestra to per- 
form in the cathedral. 

The orchestra leaves for Brit- 
ain Sunday morning. It will give 
one concert in Leeds and two in 
London before flying home later 
next week, 


THE SYMPHONY AT 


A Gothie eathedral is a symphony in 
stone, and today the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra is playing in the Cathedral of 
Chartres, France. This is believed to be 
the first time a purely orchestral concert 
has ever. been performed in that triumph 
of mediaeval Gothic. A bare description 
of the scene in prospect can give one a 
catch at the heart, “ .. to accommodate 
the Orchestra, special platforms are 
erected:in the main part of the Cathedral, 
just inside the 12th century Royal Portal, 
or main atichnos. and during the concert 
special. exterior lighting will illumine the 


12th and: 13th century stained-glass win- 


dows,” which are one of the glories of 
Europe. 
a 
Henry Ada oi Boston, or more 
actly, of Q ity vrote of this 
nd its cousin, 


Chartres, .a work 

lettres, and the late 

of Boston and Sudbury 

of distinguished itects w 

from Chartres, Pp t made American 
ecclesiastical Gothie worthy of its origins 
So we are now linked wi 
architecture, literature. 

arts expressive of the relig: 


For the Cathedral of 


Gothic architecture as 

terbury Tales” are 

one of a springtimes 

genius. ‘It was built in 

fervor of the Crusades had ch nged into 
@ passion for religious building: 
took the cross no longer to tibies e war in 
the East, but to take their ible part 
in the work of God.” 
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The architect’s name is unknown: he 


remains hidden behind the splendor of 
his work.. Was he one, or few, or many? 
The glorious 13th century stained-glass 
windows are worship made visible, but 
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CHARTRES 


Ba 1 f ( 
who were the artists? Not one of them Tour of Le ingr ad 


has signed his work.' By whom were 
they given? By kings, princes, lords, 
shoemakers, butchers, bakers, weavers, 
carpenters, farmers, street porters, water- 
carriers. “In Chartres it was the total ef- 
fort of a Christian community which pro- 
duced a masterpiece,—a work of France, 
of the French genius caught at the high 
tide of its earliest florescence, as no 
church had ever been before or would 
be again.” It is a monument to collec- 
tive energies. 
The Gothic architect relied upon two 
sciences (they are also arts) which are 
themselves in close relationship—mathe- 
matics and music; music is at once a 
mathematics of the emotions and an ex- 
pression of the religious impulse; in 
Chartres, beauty and utility are wedded 
to stone and timber in the mathematical 
-music of architecture. 
And how old it looks! For this 
cathedral was old long before Christo- 
pher Columbus set sail to find a passage 


Hard on Interpreters 


LENINGRAD, WITH THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA —On the 
bottom of page 12 of the little grecey 
book containing the detailed schedule of 
the second European tour of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra was this interest- 
ing legend: 

“NOTE: Local arrangements throuvh. 
out Russia to be advised.” 

Until we entered Russia, nothine 
could have been more productive o 
speculation than this inscrutable phrase. 
But we had no more than been assigne. 
rooms in the vast Hotel Europe in Lenin- 
grad and told to assemble for breakf.:! 
(it then being 1:15 in the afternoons) 
than the significance of the note became 
apparent; there would not be, if 
group of interpreters in charge of ‘th, 
delegation” could help it, a momen 
when local arrangements had not bee 
made. We were free to come and 26 
as we pleased... but it would be bes’ 
it seemed, if we sort of stuck togethe: 


Four Meals a Day 


The itinerary of sight-seeing in buses 
jeft remarkably little time, in the Rus- 
Sian view, for independent activity. Then, 
too, there were the four meals a day at 
appointed hours (breakfast, lunch, din- 
ner and a late supper) as well as re- 


: ” ¢ 7 a - 1 +4 
to India... “ts gray towers rise from thelr pearcals andthe concerts themselves to 


hilltop c:er a gray town to gray Northern | 


keep the crowd together willy nilly, Bu’ 
the interpreters, who were more than 


skies; its pale gray of siliclous limestone interpreters, were up against what was 
brought 700 years ago from the quarries plainly a novel and disconcerting fact: 


of Bercheres six miles away is weath- 


nobody felt like doing it the Russian way. 
It started off well, due, perhaps, to 


ered by tiny flakes of moss and lichen mere uncertainty and the fact that no 
which give it the tone of an ancient one had a ruble in Russian money. All 


appeared for the breakfast in a body. 


parchment. And withal there is SOme- The cold meats, an onion and tomato 
thing lovably rustic and homely in its salad, bottles of soda water and a very 


splendor. This is still a “country’ 
church. One’s heart warms to it, and 
like all great natures, it asks nothing o 
you; it gives everything. 


» fine lemon drink couldn’t have been 

more nicely served by a corps of husk‘ 
» young women in an airy dining room 
on the top floor. Then the buses were 
announced as being ready outside for 
the first view of the city and all trooped 
to the elevators, there being two about 
the size of a small closet. The elevators 


¢ 
1. 


In Chartres today, two great emana- only could be used, according to a sign 


tions of the religious spirit meet and 


in English on the door, to take, people 


up; those going down must walk. A 


mingle, music and architecture, faith and sew thought of making an issue of this 


creativity, man poetizing and man wor- 


shiping. 
UNCLE DUDLEY. 


on the ground that what goes up must 
come down and so why go down empty, 
but were dissuaded. Everybody walke:! 
down five flights of marble stairs witi 
blue carpeting covered over. with what 
looked like a continuous dish towel. 


TORN PAGE 


, , *uuse Of us who had picked up a few 
phrases in Russian tried them out to 
peals of laughter among the Russians 
who stood about looking at us with a 
curiosity exceeded only by our own, 


The tour of the city in buses was 
long delayed due to the fact that once 
out on the street the men found them- 
Selves surrounded by groups of the most 
eager people to be found anywhere. 


Beautiful C ity 


But the interpreters were on edge 
They darted into this group he pots 
smiling and amiable but obviously dis- 
tressed, and it was some time before 
they got the buses loaded for the sight- 
seeing tour. Now Leningrad is one of 
the most beautiful cities in all the world 
i { not considering what it must have been 
oU years ago, the most beautiful] in the 
sheer grandeur of its planning and its 
architecture. The tour encompassed all 
the high points: the Winter Palace and 
state Hermitage, a view of the Peter and 
Paul fortress across the wide Neva 
miver; the Smolny, headquarters of the 
October Revolution; the oak tree planted 
by Peter the Great (and now in the 
middle of a street); the great Kirov Sta. 
aium of Olympic fame and, in fact, everv- 
thing to be seen in the space of four 
hours, 

It wouldn’t have taken four | 
however, if it had gone the ~ Binet 
interpreters wanted it to. At every stop 
the men poured out, cocked their ca- 
meras and took off in every direction. 
It took forever to reassemble them. And 
they talked and langhed and asked a 
million questions, while one young man 
at first known as “the commissar,”’ ftood 
in front of the bus Clapping his hands 
and erying “Discipline! Discipline!” 
This got to be the password and it wasn’t 

Jong before the young man was as re- 
jaxed as the sightseers . . . for it doesn’t 
take long for a Russian to see the amus- 
ing side of things. Anyway, it was plain 
to be seen that whether it was amusing 
or not, the American visitors were 
courteously but firmly resolved to he 
themselves within the framework of the 
fact they were the guests in the house. 


After the dinhér,: and an excellent 
steak was provided for it, most of the 
men attended the performance of a group 
of touring Gypsy players from Moscow, 
There, too, they were objects of as. 
tonishment and curiosity and a famliap 
Sight during the intervals was one of 
them, phrase book in hand, surrounded 
by a vastly entertained group of young 
people. The Gypsy play wasn’t much, but 
those who saw it from creaking wooden 
pew-like benches will not be likely to 
forget it, The beginning of the ‘end 
from. the interpreters’ point of view at 
least, occurred at the supper in ‘the 
special dining room just off the main 
dining room in the hotel, one exclusively 
operated for Intourist travelers mostly 
from satellite nations, One group, ap- 
pearing later than the others, asked if 
it could also have some vodka with its 
meals. “I’m sorry,’ said one of the in- 
verpreters, “but you've had enough,” 

“Enough?” cried th . 
haven’t had any!” ee Ue 

“Perhaps you haven't,” she Saig 
firmly, “but the delegation has.” None- 
theless vodka was provided. Flexibility 
It was clear, was developing, , : 
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FIRST ON SOV I 
gin, Boston Symphony concert master, led the way from 


plane in Leningrad. Greeted with flowers, here he turns 
over bouquet to Doriot Anthoggt Dwyer, first flute. 


—— —------ 
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Touring Europe With 
Bostén Symphony—XAXAll 


- Behind Iron Curtain; 


What It, | 


By CYRUS RGI 


LENINGRAD, U.S.S.R.— The Soviet plane sat on 

the Helsinki airfield, looking like any other winged 

the hammer-and-sickle device and the 

a fact that it wasn’t quite as glittering as 
| POOLS most planes. 


eels Like 


Feeling somewhat like Stanley when 
he set out to presume on Dr. Livingston, 
or like that unknown hero who was the 
first to eat a tomato, your correspondent 
bravely was the first to enter the plane. 


The steward or flight officer at the 

top of the steps was as impassive as most 

Russians popularly are supposed to be. There was barely 

_a flicker of expression as I murmured “Good morning,” 


i 


' which left me to go and sit down quietly paraphrasing 


the words of Nathan Hale: “I regret (or do I?) that I 


have only one life to give for my newspaper.” 


Ria OR 


“It really wasn’t so bad as all 


that, Others of the Boston Sym- 


phony Orchestra party followed 
aboard, and it was nice to be near 
all those familiar and friendly 
faces, 


In a moment or two I was able 
to reach for the seat belt, only to 
find there apparently wasn’t one. 
No. 1 on my list of Queer Things 
About the Russians. There was 
a seat belt, but thrust down so far 
between seat and side wall, that 
you had to dig for it, and when 
you came up with the belt, your 
hands were grimy with dust. 


The luggage racks were in- 
dividually fastened to the wall 
above the seats, neither so in- 
genious nor capacious as the usual 
way of running them the whole 
length of cabin wall. The curtain 
which separated the passengers’ 
area from the rear part of the 
fuselage, was scallop-draped in 
the elegant fashion of, say, the 
time of Edward VII, 


we got into the air, and not too 
long after we had left the Free 
World behind, we were over the 
soil of Holy Mother Russia. 


(That’s how they called it in 
plays and novels of the Czarist 
era. I doubt they really meant it 
quite so piously as all that, any- 
more than they meant all the affec- 
tion implied in their term for the 
Czar: “The Little Father.” Quite 
a lot of Russians evidently had a 
Stronger feeling about the last 


|Czar, for the Bolsheviks shot him 
|down, along with his family, in a 
icellar at Ekaterinburg one July 
night in 1918.) 
yr &.+% 

SO we were over Russia, and 
‘quite soon we were in it, upon 
the landing field of Leningrad. 


| Richard Burgin, Russian-born 
| concert master of the Boston 
Symphony for the last 36 years, 
| was the logical man to alight first. 


He was greeted by flowers and a 


special delegation from the musi- 
clans of Leningrad; people from 


the Minstry of Culture, from Radia 


Moscow, and five women from In- 


tourist. 


In the hands of this agency last- | 


named, rest the fortunes of the 
visitors to Russia. I must say they 
looked after you every second. 
(Yessir, every second except 
when you're in bed asleep—and 
what they do then I never did 


| find out.) 


| 
| 


i 


| 


Radio Moscow had sent over a 
man with a Brooklyn accent, and 
he had set up microphones on 
the landing field. Happy words of 
welcome and glad-to-be-here were 
said, and then, after a little milling 
around (in Russia it seems that a 
certain amount of milling around 
is SOP every day) we were Off, 
in buses, for our lodgings. 

kok * 
Right here let me say that our 


'host’s (for the Boston Symphony 
But anyway, the motors ran, | a 


group were official guests of the 
U.S.S.R.) really had it organized. 


They took us here, they took 
us there, they fed us in a dining 


iroom apart, they got us tickets for 


this and that, they told us: where 
to go, and saw to it that we went. 


Sometimes they smiled and said 
please, sometimes they didn’t, 
but for. the greater part, what 
they did was for our comfort, 
convenience and Safety. 


That remaining part I _ shall 
dwell upon later, in a set of per- 
sonal impressions of Russia and 
the Russians, 

x~ * *& 
Our quarters in Leningrad, for 


| 


the stay of a little over two days, 


were in the Hotel Europe, a 
hostelry of faded prushy graideur 
that must have been the Ritz of 
its day when the well-fixed bour- 
geois of the old regime came to 


ittown for a spell. 





‘here are yards and yards, if 
not miles, of corridors in the Hote] 
Europe. There are plush curtains, 
plush furniture upholstery, plush 
here and plush there. There are 
marble columns, gilt work not 
gaudily bright but pleasantly soft 
with the patina of years. 


x * * 


There are those old-fashioned 

elevators which some perverse 
genius must have designed in an 
attempt to slow progress: They 
(are tiny, accommodating only 
be es or five persons: the inner 
doors open inward, and the outer 
one swings wide when opened— 
meaning that if you get in the 
way, either direction, you get 
smacked by a door. 

I was housed on the second floor 
according to local numeration (it 
would be the fourth floor at home) 
lin a sufficiently commodious room 
‘decorated in what I have named 
‘Melancholia Blue. The little alcove 
bed arear was curtained from the 
sitting area, which contained four 
chairs, a divan, wardrobe, dressing 
table, a desk, a circular table and 
a large oil painting of a landscape, 
wnaed in bile color. 
| All this in one room for one 
| person! 


| Down a short lobby, vestibule or 
hall, was the room with plumbing. 
‘Ah, that plumbing! A huge bath 
‘tub, with shower machinery, but 
‘so rusted through on the bottom 
that it looked like brown enamel 
‘The wash basin had its share of 
‘nicks, potholes and rust, and there 
‘was no stopper to keep the water 
lin. The water came fairly hot, 
if you had the patience to wait. 
Indeed the presence and soothing 
sound of water running was con- 
istant in that grotto, for the toilet 
‘tank leaked incessantly. 


| I am seldom affected badly by 
| Surroundings, and I have no wish 
_to ridicule, churlishly, the hospi- 
| tality extended to me, but that 
'room was gruesome. It nearly 
drove me crazy, and I spent as 
little time there as possible, Fur- 
thermore, it was icy cold. 


This was not the only sort of 


tourist hotel in Russia, however. 
My luck. was better in Moscow, 
Iwas to (nc Of that more later. 


Globe critic in Russia with 
Boston Symphony is afraid Soviet 
women will be de-feminized 


' Let Me Carry 
My Bag, Madam! 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


MOSCOW-—Around Leningrad I noticed several 
statues of Josef Stalin, just.one bust of Khrushchev. In 
time, very likely, if the anti-Stalin policy continues long 
enough, those statues will be pulled down. But for the 


present they remain, just as 
Stalin’s body continues to be on 
view, together with that of 
Lenin, in the mausoleum in the 
Red sq. of Moscow. 

Stalin has other memorials, 

however—millions of them. 
_ They are the people you see 
in the streets of Leningrad and 
Moscow, many of them so badly 
clothed they look pitiful, all of 
them shabby. In many cases 
their shoes look as if they would 
Pat not last another day. Wherever 
we visiting Americans went people would stop a second 
and look at us. I noticed that the Russians first would 
look into your face, then swiftly down at your shoes, 


Z } ‘4 ; _ 
x ke we Lirke ey 6 
In Leningrad I saw what it; I saw women Working with pick 


means for women to be regi-|and shovel, rolling heavy sections 
mented into. labor. of pipe at the new building, ap- 
plying concrete to building facades. 
Old women with heavy, high A well-supported American woman 
boots or with rags wrapped about |with nylons, cosmetics and a 
their coarse stockings went about |kitchen full of gadgets would be 
sweeping the streets with brooms |borrified. 
of fagots. “There are not enough men to 


| ‘ 
The streets are kept scrupu- | 4° the work, so the women have 


lously clean, ‘there are frequent to help,” is the answer you get. 
receptacles for trash and butts.|Pe*haps, but what are those thov- 
Whether it is a matter of neatness 5294s of men you see walking in 
or necessity to give these women|the streets doing meanwhile? 
work they can do remains un- 

known to me. 





‘here are yards and yards, if 
not miles, of corridors in the Hote] 
Europe. There are plush curtains, 
plush furniture upholstery, plush 
here and plush there, There are 
marble columns, gilt work not 
gaudily bright but pleasantly soft 
with the patina of years. 

x~ xk * 


There are those old-fashioned 
elevators which some perverse 
genius must have designed in an 
attempt to slow progress: They 
are tiny, accommodating only 
four or five persons: the inner 
doors open inward, and the outer 
one swings wide when opened— 
meaning that if you get in the 
way, either direction, you get 
smacked by a door. 

I was housed on the second floor 
according to local numeration (it 
would be the fourth floor at home) 
lin a sufficiently commodious room 
‘decorated in what I have named 
|Melancholia Blue. The little alcove 
bed arear was curtained from the 
sitting area, which contained four 
chairs, a divan, wardrobe, dressing 
table, a desk, a circular table and 
a large oil painting of a landscape, 
mostly in bile color. 

: All this in one room for one 
| person! 


: Down a short lobby, vestibule or 
hall, was the room with plumbing. 
‘Ah, that plumbing! A huge bath 
‘tub, with shower machinery, but 
‘so rusted through on the bottom 
that it looked like brown enamel. 
jthe wash basin had its share of 
nicks, potholes and rust, and there 
iwas no stopper to keep the water 
jin. The water came fairly hot, 
if you had the patience to wait. 
Indeed the presence and soothing 
sound of water running was con- 
istant in that grotto, for the toilet 
‘tank leaked incessantly. 


| I am seldom affected badly by 
| Surroundings, and I have no wish 
_to ridicule, churlishly, the hospi- 
| tality extended to me, but that 
|room was gruesome. [It nearly 
drove me crazy, and I spent as 
little time there as possible, Fur- 


thermore, it was icy cold. 
This was not the only sort of 


tourist hotel in Russia, however. 
My luck, wag better in Moscow, 
I was to 4nc. Of that more later. 
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Globe critic in Russia with 
Boston Symphony is afraid Soviet 
women will be de-feminized 


' Let Me Carry 
My Bag, Madam! 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


MOSCOW—Around Leningrad I noticed several 
statues of Josef Stalin, just one bust of Khrushchev. In 
time, very likely, if the anti-Stalin policy continues long 
enough, those statues will be pulled down. But for the 


present they remain, just as 
Stalin’s body continues to be on 
view, together with that of 
Lenin, in the mausoleum in the 
Red sq. of Moscow. 

Stalin has other memorials, 

however—millions of them. 
They are the people you see 
in the streets of Leningrad and 
Moscow, many of them so badly 
clothed they look pitiful, all of 
them shabby. In many ceases 
their shoes look as if they would 
aid not last another day. Wherever 
we visiting Americans went people would stop a second 
and look at us. I noticed that the Russians first would 
look into your face, then swiftly down at your shoes, 
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In Leningrad I saw what it; I saw women orking with pick 

means for women to be regi-|and shovel, rolling heavy sections 

precilied simatietioks jot pipe at the new building, ap- 

plying concrete to building facades. 

Old women with heavy, high |A well-supported American woman 

boots or with rags wrapped about ‘with nylons, cosmetics and a 

their coarse stockings went about |kitchen full of gadgets would be 
sweeping the streets with brooms | borrified. 

of fagots. | “There are not enough men to 

'do the work, so the women have 


| 
| 
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The streets are kept scrupu- . 

lously clean, ‘there are frequent | ‘° help,” is the answer you get. 
receptacles for trash and butts, |Perhaps, but what are those thov- 
Whether it is a matter of neatness 5274S of men you see walking in 
or necessity to give these women/|the streets doing meanwhile? 
work they can do remains un- 

known to me. 
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1 We were curious about the 
| churches in Leningrad and yes 
cow. There are dozens - eac 
city, but as we passed some om 
our bus tours, the “interpreters 


‘ of life would remark that this was now 
‘| Communist way | P lace for stor- 
The C sminize all its}, museum, that a P 
| ally will de-feminiz 03)o eee ta be churches 
eventually | t has not al-|.,. There are said to wae 
1en, if, indeed, } " de | abe: ies open for services. 
women, ae In so many words, in both cities open 
fon ram oa 4 really feminine But try and find them. 
T did not 8 le five days.|— 
ole five a) 
woman in the whol hut they Some Jewish members of the 
ere females bu , sO ake ynagogue in 
They w arger purpose swhestra did find a synag 
seemed to have a larger f ot nig rad where Rosh Hashonah 
than } was being observed h f 
cow, Roman Catholic mem Mag 
the party had to give up trying 
to attend Sunday mass, 


They were not competing peta 
| career | 
1 > sense that oul 
jen in the s | — 
sn li io, employing feminine « 
ah ph dl ,ead. They were 
tribumes to get ahead. ' 


+o yersonal, anifestation of 
: en in an Imperse ‘a ge e manifestatio 
gin, M effort to the advance-| [ did see on ; 
cieciicated e 


PORE CP weet, xt nent that gave my 
he State. The effort was|religious el a Fitzgerald, the 
ment of th s codikaa’ she but| heart a oe Ht sher: Dr. Keran 
intellectual or | ede jeqa were the) official pho ogray ’, ion and 
the aim apd o Vi , ~ ‘Chobanian, the oppo om whick 
aame. Y d ; A‘ IRE A jue walking ote Phe aes of the 
mn 0 al ‘ena hack-stage| flows close to gfe Alexander BI 
: “oY a ; ‘ ‘ , ‘ , om rp 7< ~é - 
the concer" bs cryont flights of stairs |church hoe When we got near, 
ercas ypbcrdhs hee level. No adequate|was bom ¥s very poorly dressed 
Ris etatalnns were available ed bedi gS and disheveled, ap- 
reig oe at . . he that t ee, Wwo c " . ’ re fe her- 
pi aaa hat meant thi Shrdhunccee » door, She crosse 
Bosta avadheas trunks and cod ot pnt ee: the fabric of the 
oston ©, ‘them very |sell a non” i her sides 
‘nt cases, most of thet ae “ assing to the other side 
a. a be transported wi rag eg she did so again, an 
eavy, ne » carry them|0 Pi + on 
: ‘s to carry | oe se emotion up 
hand. It took cir enough men/|expression of intense 
ere again, = . am | ace, 
3 "eeediahe and women werejher fé 
ave : 













Then she disappeared. 

were | Take the Hotel Pekin, near -aisa 

brought in to help out. 'st., Moscow, where ay inte hotel. 

hamed to death when /|first said to be : rate stone ey 

ald woman at the Hotel Eu- open barely two months 

roe ee ca hoe on Phage * not yet in operation, and we 
bags from : | 


s over Hotel Metro- 

2 |had to bus over to the | ral 

could I get them out of her hands nole for meals.) Then we heard 
No! 


that the corner-located, aoe 
, te 4 art new, part 
the midnight sleeper that walled ean ote nti new, at- 
“ poy Leningrad to Mos- avcighr hose The rooms are comfort- 
— th ‘ew in the cars were se whgpit- large enough 
“OW e cre | , able an arg en, 
a They were apparently a able and 
VOome : * phe ‘oin. 
combination of conductors, tral! 
rtar They 
men and porters L Pry y _ 
heds and served the Heat aoa bowl: a large tub with shower, 
on we fe iKec ; ' hanism. 
apt out the cars. Pd have shower mec 
dig adorn f yman was at the though the sh ales. was com- 
to Know iW a wome tlossed up with han a “ . tote 
' ’ : , ; ® owev ; 
throttle | article of head-| plex to work; the toi pote. wrdtoady 
“he Orinclrpal at AVA the shaw! though it might oe of = euri 
nay fa) omen is 1! cael ag Comoe as , was | 4 
ae ' ye : - th the chin, All col-| factured geet unimaginative 
9 apes ay gg Sr the same shape. ously quaint a Nonetheless, it 
ors, materials Out \ toes) h rer ‘s midget design. » o bit P veveer 
% numoer ot womens ay : a . Vi 2 bIt oO \ 
The Rayo aaah ghannk ‘inline: ere indeed wit 
MUCR = silic pee tae hahi ct. 
out exception they are fal be hind ene 
the styles of the Western world 
I daresay if you dug “" 
; | | Pye 
your mothe: bought in the early 
1920's. and wore _— The whole 
you'd look like a native, right in| The 
vogue. 








} 
ade the The bathroom was ee ga 
ning two soap dishes for one wash | 


; , cah ec 

hat} In the bedroom the color scheme 

ry was yellow and gray, tasteful and 
od. Bi ave 1t to ft ussians 

: Moscow, good. But leave it to the Rus le as: 
it 1m WLOS , dneee ot. Swine 
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painting, tobacco juice-brown and 
bile green, 


If you examined Closely the 
painting, varnishing and plaster- 
ing, in both rooms and corridors, 
‘you found it carelessly done. and 
‘crude, In the U.S.A. this Srade of 
‘work would not be acceptable, 
| For such a large hotel] — more 
‘than 800 rooms | judge — there 
| were just four small elevators, and 
these of ridiculously smal] size and 
‘Obsolete type. Each one would hold 
‘only four people in addition to the 
‘operator, and that by squeezing. 

i'The inner doors opened inward. 
‘Which meant that you had 
squeeze even more. The 
‘door, instead of Sliding, 
‘outward, and here, again. 


“LO 

outer 
opened 
if you 
pened, 


“Interpreters” 
we were to- 
gether in sizable groups. Their ap- 
‘proach and_ their manner were 
fascinating, to put it mildly, 


They encouraged is to ask 
questions. You can bet we did. 
|When the answers Were Safely 
factual and harmless, they came 
| fast. Anything touching on as- 
pects of life that might be annoy- 
ing to the Communists. embar- 
rassing or otherwise touchy, got a 
different response. The “inter- 
preter” would look Vaguely into 
the distance and switch to an- 
| Other subject. Did you attempt a 


second time, the Subject got 


changed 4 s€cond time, and even 
Quicker. 


This technique was identical in 
every Case, because [ tried it with 
all of them. They must have been 
well-trained. But, curiously. the 
amount of Purely factual} knowl- 
edge of Russia was not the same 
among them al]l. 


One had more information about 


Russia's palaces and art treasures 
than the others. She would calmly 
correct them, and they took it. 
But being corrected never fazed 
any of them. They'd plough right 
ahead on a different topic. They 
were definitely tough-minded. 

Another momentarily became a 
little Careless, if ] undersood her 
correctly. I don’t think she real- 
ized it, either. She Was not so 


Sr EE z 
‘OXY as the others. ft was a ques-| 
lON about what she would event- 


ually teach, and where she would. 


pe assigned. “Well,” she smiled. | 


@ might be assigned to Boston.”| 
Was it altogether a joke? These| 


\Party-liners didn’t have much! 
nNumor. 





‘Nelp out with the 
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DOES THIS answer Mr, Dur- 
gin’s question? 


“Interpreters” were the acme of! 

courteous and_= smiling coopera- | : 
tion, although they seldom Said} } 
“please” when they asked you to 
so here or there. and ustrally they 
spoke as if commanding. 

| But the first afternoon we were | 
in Leningrad. after a long sight-; 
seeing tour. J] happened with a 
few other Americans to Barge into} i 
‘the room set aside in the Hotet! 

Europe for contact between “inter-' 
preters’ and ourselves. They were 
alone as I went through the door. , 
‘and I had just a split second to! | 
/note their faces before they had) 
itime to turn on the charm, Those | 
were about as sullen a bunch of! 
}©xpressions as I have seen. 
' There was a reason for it. The; 
‘boys had given them something of! 


When they were with us, these) 


\ 
a hard time, just cracking wise for’ : t 
laughs, American style. as the 4 
/interpreters would point out one \ i 
Soviet glory after another. I don’t { 
think they had expected that, and i 
it had worrn them down, | 


' It had especially irritated 3 

young man whom we never saw | 

again. He had been drafted to} ; 
sight-seeing | 

spiel, and he was a very serious | 

young Soviet. He kept his good | 

manner, but it wore thin and| 

finally, after one Outburst of rib-| 

bing, his eyes grew hard, he| 

clapped his hand like an old-maid 


schoo] teacher, and snapped “Disci.-' 
pline! Discipline” | 









Husband of Flutist Asked 
Many Friendly Questions 


By JOHN MASON POTTER cee ce : sa ee 
“T had the impression that reas 

the Russian people are hungry 

for contact with us and that 


they have a real feeling of 
friendship for America.” 


So says Dr. Thomas F, Dwyer 
of the psychiatry staff of Beth 
Israel Hospital, who was in Len- 
ingrad and Moscow when the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
made its historic visit earlier 
this month. He is the husband 
of the orchestra’s celebrated 
flutist, Doriot Anthony Dwyer, 
whose solo work in “Daphne 
and Cloe” was acclaimed in 
both cities, as well as in other 
cities visited by the orchestra. 


The impression of a friendly 
eagerness on the part of the | ' 
Soviet citizens to learn more time, and quite a number hang- 
about us was gained as result jing around. 
of the questions put to him by «Naturally there was a con- 
strangers on the streets of the ctant traffic of musicians back 
two Russian cities, and by their 244 forth between the hotel and 
general attitude, explains Dr. the concert hall. My wife likes 
Dwyer. to test a hall for resonance. As 
we started across the street 
for the hall a man spoke to me 

Dr. Dwyer went to Russia at jn English. 
the same time as did the orches- . 
tra, but he did not, literally, go Curious Crowd 
with it. While the orchestra “se spoke English very dial: 
went aS a group, under spon- re = Me 
sorship of the U. S. State De- and with not much of an _— 
partment, he went as a private and he wanted to know: Why 
citizen and with his own travel pren’t you playing any Russian 
arrangements. But he managed nuns? 
o be at the various cities at ; . | 
the came time as the orchestra “I explained that I wae. “i 
and to observe the reception a member of the rs - 
afforded the musicians from told him that the orchestra : 
Bosfon. played it at other cities on the 

His conclusions regarding the tour, and that my alae 
impression made by the Boston had been that the aualences 
Symphony Orchestra upon the !Ked it, ae 
Russian man-in-the-street are “But why not here?” he 
those of a private citizen. But wanted to know. | 
they have special weight be- “*T don't know,’ I told him. 
cause of his standing as a fore- I explained that it had been 
most psychiatrist. decided in Boston before the 
“In Leningrad the orchestra orchestra left. I am sure that 
was put up at a hotel directly he was disappointed that no 
across the street from the mu- Russian music was played by 
sicians’ entrance to the con- the Boston Symphony in Russia. 
cert hall. The hall was on the Incidently he was a surgeon, he 
main street, and the side street told me. 
was a busy one, with people “By this time a small crowd 
going back and forth all the had gathered, listening to the 


nthony Dwyer 


re te oe 


Doriot 


“_— 


Close Observation 


conversation. There were be. 
tween 15 and 20, I would judge, 


and several of them knew Eng- 
lish in addition to the man with 
whom I was talking. These 
other English-speaking Russians 
explained the questions to the 


group. They were quiet and 
interested, and you could see 
how kind the Russians there 
were to each other. 


“The surgeon wanted to know 
about other symphony orches- 
tras in the United States, and 
I described the New York, Phila- 
delphia, Los Angeles and San 
Francisco orchestras. Some of 
the other English-speaking Rus- 
Slans joined in the conversation, 

“What about ballet?’ they 
wanted to know. I told them 
that the New York City Ballet 
company was outstanding, and’ 
growing steadily. 

““What about ballet in 
Boston?’ 

“T made a face and said we 
didn't have a company. They 
laughed at my grimace, and 
asked about opera, 


Hard to Grasp 


“The questions were percep- 
tive, They wanted to know about 
American culture, and it was 
a search for information, not an 
attempt to belittle or to em- 
barrass or to find support for 
political propaganda. They were 
friendly and courteous to me, 
and to each other. 

“This sort of thing happened 
every time I went across the 
street. which was three times 
a day during the two days in 
Leningrad. I learned that many 
of the musicians had the same 
experience. 

“The questions ranged far. 
They wanted to know about our 
economic life ‘Is it true that 
American cars have up to 400 
horse power?’ I was. asked. 
When I told them it was true 
they wanted to know how much 
such a car cost. They asked 
about such cars as Fords, Plym- 
ouths, Chevrolets. 

“In these questions which 
they addressed to me in these 
street interviews, they revealed 
much to me. They were better 
informed than I had expected, I 
thought that I would. en- 
counter a sort of attitude and 
knowledge comparative to that 
of the Middle Ages, but this 


was not so among. those 
with whom I talked.” 


But even though they were 
better informed that he had 
anticipated, the Russians still 


had difficutly in understanding 
certain aspects of our social 
and economic life. 


“They wanted to know how 
much skilled workers received 
in the United States. I told 
them that it was $2 to $3 an 
hour, that unskilled workers 
received from $40 a week and 
up. This was hard for them to 
comprehend. I try to explain 
that it depended on the degree 
of skill, or lack of it, but also 
on other factors, that in some 
areas wages were .§ different 
from others.’ 

This was puzzling to the Rus- 
Ssians, They were accustomed 
to standard rates of pay, set 
by the government, and uni- 
form throughout the _ Soviet 
Union, and the idea that a man 


- eae ne = —— 


might receive more—or less— 
pay doing work in one area than 
another, or for different em- 
ployers, was a novel one, 


Cost of Living 


The cost of living was a thing 
of deep interest to them, They 
sought to relate wages to the 
cost of living, and to other ex- 
penses, such as housing, for in- 
stance. But they did not stop 
there, they kept asking ques- 
tions in the impromptu sidewalk 
sessions. 

“Education was of special in- 
terest to them,” says Dr. Dwyer. 
“They asked, ‘How much do 
your students specialize?’ I ex- 
plained that that depended upon 
the individual, and again I could 
see that the reply excited inter- 
est, perhaps even puzzlement, 
I said that some students put on 
blinders—I illustrated with my 
hands and that drew a laugh— 
and looked neither to left nor 
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right, but plowed straight ahead 
in their studies. But I said that 


many others jumped around in, 
their studies, taking this or that 


subject as they wished, accord~ 
ing to their interest or plans} 
for the future and their desire 


to acquire intellectual width asi 


well as depth. 


“This was a new idea to’ 
them. I have the impressio 
that students in their schools 
have few if any free choicés; 
that they are told what they 
are to study fairly early, and 
that the particular courses are 
then decided without consulting 
the students.” 


Amazed at Our TV 


They asked the American 
about our television and here 
he was not so sure of himself 
because he has no set in his 
Memorial dr. apartment, He 
guessed that the average set 
was about 21 inches, but found 
on his return home that 24 
inches is nearer the average. 
He told them that color TV was 
coming in strong and that he 
believed that in another couple 
of years every U.S. home would 
have a color set, 

“They were amazed at this, 
and later I found out the 
reason why. While walking 
around Moscow I saw television 
sets for sale in department 

stores. They.had screens that 
were very smalk about the size | 
of the page in an average sized 
book.” 

The sidewalk interviews’ 
which were a feature of the 
two days in Leningrad also 


occurred in Moscow, and the’ 


questions and the attitudes of 
the questions were pretty much 
the same, the Bostonian says. 


“T had the impression that 


they were friendly and had a 
curiosity about America—espe- 
cially about our technological, 


progress. The people who gath- 


ered about me and about mem- 


apparently intelligent. Although 
there were many uniformed 
men in the two cities, none was 
in the groups that asked me 
questions, and neither were 
there any women. 

“While it would have heen 
possible for the government to 


stage these gatherings for 
propagande purposes, I am con- 
vinced they were not so ar- 
"ranged. Obviously these people 
did not believe everything they 
heard on the government-con- 
trolled radio. 


Shoddy Clothes 


“They did not ask political 
questions. Nor did they ask 
questions of a leading nature 
in an attempt to get an argu- 
ment started. They simply were 
seeking information.” 

The American noted that 
many of the people showed 
little expression on their faces, 
and this, in time, deeply im- 
pressed him. For that reason 
the occasional lifting of the 
mask, as when throngs gathered 
around the musicians entrance 
to cheer them at the end of 
concerts, Was the more remark- 
able, 


“I noted that the people were 
dressed in dark colors for the 
most part. The clothes were 
not only drab, but shoddy and 
frequently shabby. The clothes 
Which I wore were what you 
would see any day on the 
streets of Boston. I am not 
What you would call a parti- 
cularly fine dresser, certainly 
not by our’standards, and yet 


there I stood out in contrast 
to the Russians. 


The reception of the Russians 
to the. Boston musicians was 
fabulous, he recalls, “At both 
Leningrad and Moscow the audie 


ences: remained until every 
Musician had left the stage, At 
both Places people gathered out- 
Side to cheer the musicians as 
they left. At Moscow, for In- 
stance, when Doriot (his wifey’ 
and I made our way through the 
throng after her solo performe 
ance in “Daphne and Cloe”’ they 
cheered and clapped. In Russia 
they clap differently than we qo 
—In a cadence of two claps, 


“Thank You” 


‘We got into the taxi to drive 
back to the hotel and the crowd 
pushed against the cab, holding 
it up for a few minutes. They 
cried out to hear ‘Thank you, 
thank you,’ in broken English.” 

It was these emotional mo- 
ments, as well as the perceptive 
questions put to him Dv his side- 
walk interrogaters, that con- 
vinced Dr. Dwyer that behind 


the Iron Curtain. behind the 
Red government's barrier of 
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bers of the symphony orchestra : sini ) OOM: eRe ee 
were always men, polite and . @ ated S in cadence, two claps, a 
pause then two claps, etc. Many of them were amazed 


at our elective educational system and our freedom 
to choose work. 
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for the future and their desire inere were 
to acquire intellectual width as 7 
well as depth. 

“This was a new idea to 
them. I have the impressiors 
that students in their schools 
have few if any free choices, 
that they are told what they 
are to study fairly early, and 
that the particular courses are 
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pause then two claps, etc. Many of them were amazed 


at our elective educational system and our freed 
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Leningrad’s Immensity Creates 
Staggering Impact on Visitors 


rer .% by spBy RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 

LENINGRAD, WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC#IES. 
TRA—The impact of Leningrad on the American visitor or, 
indeed, the visitor from anywhere, is almost staggering. 

It is a@ dual impact, for there is 
immensity of the city or for the multi 
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ple (they don’t! 
whom seem to be walking in 


Dhalanxes along the broad Sidewalks of Alexander Nevsky street, 
the Fifth avenue of Leningrad, is the first revelation: the second 
is the Stunning grandeur, the limitless dimensions of the place. 


This is the city of Petor the worn 4 . i of pd at the 
Great. certainly one of the most oadeie as i Ta ait te : ane 
Temarkable rulers an ti ona ee ee ane 

Ms a xa 10n very numerous, enforced a 
ever had. Despite a succession charming irregularity in the 
of good CZars and bad czars, in- City plan, though it is essentially 
cluding the great Catherine. laid out in squares, And every- 
Peter’s concept of pe _ where along them are the vast 
eth —v it o eats buildings and palaces and parks 
“Paciousness in city planning has of the city, unlike any anywhere 
been meticulously observed, The 


iy . in the world, save for their re- 
main business arteries are al- mote suggestion of Paris 
‘ide as an American 7 


Illusion Crumbles 


superhighway: the lesser cross / 
Streets are of boulevard width, The dominant color of the 
‘And the squares are prodigious: buildings is yellow. Perhaps two 


that facing the Winter Palace, out of five are of a sunny yellow 
which was stormed and taken plaster with white trim. But 
iby the Reds in October, 1917, is many green buildings are in 
322 yards across as I paced it evidence as Well, and so are 
Off, but nearly three times as red ones, Nearly all have great 
long, Windows and an air of elegance 
There being hardly any traffic and majesty, To have seen 
in it, for cars are not plentiful Leningrad in the age of the 
in Leningrad, the vista, domi- ©Zars must have been one of the 
nated by the towering shaft of great spectacles of the world of 
the monument. to victory over the metropolis if not in fact the 
: ide by side . 7 N: le little ; ..\igreatest. : 
the Stars and PUTnes baw he Saket aoe es Ree — Bittle less than ne | For, alas, the illusion crum~ 
in the Moscow concert hall when the Boston orc some, ; Bea 
gave the first performance by a Western Symphony ) : oe Influe 
. . 7 “eter sou 
in the U. §. S. R. ude Kx | chitecine 
century a | Superb 
Sian taste and al ito the point of incredibility, At 
‘rame of the It illusion| 
: hes with appalling rapidity: | 
it |the buildings have not been kept: 
enters the Gulf of Finland, there up. Everywhere the plaster| 
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Leningrad’s Immensity Creates 
Staggering Impact on Visitors 


. By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 


LENINGRAD, WITH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES.- 
TRA—The impact of Leningrad on the American visitor or, 
indeed, the visitor from anywhere, is almost Staggering. 

it is @ dual impact, for there is no preparation for the 
mmensity of the city or for the multitudes of its people. You 

tow New York and London and Paris and al} are big, but 
i never thought much about Leningrad, To discover it to be 
) city of between five and eight million people (they don’t 
even know themselves) al} of whom seem to be Walking in 


| : - - tmoant 
Phalanxes alone the broad sidewalks of Alexander Nevsky street, 
the Fifth évenue of Leningrad, is the first revelation: the second 
is the Stunning Rrandeur, the limitless dimensione of the place 
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surfaces are in a state or sad 
decay. The yellow, so lovely; 
at a distance, 1s tired and worn! 
and grimy. There 1s, indeed, | 
an overall aspect of shabbiness | 
at close range in everything (in- 
eluding the people) that provides 
a certain melancholy in the 
foreign beholder. How could 
they have let this fabulous, 


—_ - 


monument decline so into such & 
state of disrepair and decay? 
There is much new building on 
the outskirts of Leningrad in 
the Leningrad style and they 
are splendid, though their sur- 


roundings are usually ugly, weed- 
choked plots. But the magni- 
ficent buildings of the inner 
city, at a distance SO breath-| 
taking, are sad relics of a glit-| 
tering past for the mere want| 
lof a coat of paint or plaster. | 
Yet there are astonishing con-| 
trasts, as of course there are in | 
levery city in the world. Our’! 
hotel in Leningrad was the Eu-' 
rope, a five-story building more 
than 200 yards long on a street 
in the heart of the city. Tt is 
shabby on the outside, and it is 
shabby on the inside, though the 
lobby and the corridors and 
public rooms are fine. My own 
room was excellent, too, consist- 
ing of a sitting room with red 
plush sofa, a little breakfast 
table with a table cloth, a desk, 
several chairs and a comfortable 
bed in an alcove behind a neavy 
portiere. Yet the bathroom off 
the entry had apparently been 
unattended by plumber or arti- 
san for years: the tub had 
broken away from the tiled wall, 
the wooden toilet seat was 
sracked and stained, the pow! 
jrain was plugged up, and the 
water, when hot at all, was luke- | 
warm (and brown and disagree- 
ably pungent to nose and tongue, | 
though safe, they said, to drink). | 
There was no soap provided, | 
which is also true of many other | 
countries, and no shade on the| 
desk lamp. It was a room, how-~ | 
ever, I understood, that would | 
have cost me $50 a day in the | 
preposterous exchange of four 
rubles to a dollar—but of our 
comical plight in regard to 
ey a good deal more Tues- 
ay. 
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Bostonians in Concert 


In Chartres Cathedral 


By Frank Kelley : 


ey worden tothe Herald Tribune Beneath Window 
be N.Y. Herald Tribune Inc, |_, The orchestra was seated in 
ae France, Sept. 22. — une church, just beneath 
thirteenth~cen fury ‘Gothi great |the conte of ae seg 
j a s 1e clerestory 
thedral of Chartres, the Pees other floodlights at nhengwed ond 
perched Orchestra last night ms wire cathedral shone through 
= the French period of its stained-glass windows above 
aioe eee tour of| - neal 
bape a European countries. t To accommodate the orches- 
Borner an audience of 10,000 as terraced series of plat- 
pe i as o filled every corner | mare Was erected immediately 
“a symphon that has been called cartes a royal portico, or main 
tor Charl ny in stones,” conduc-!}),. gg Above the musicians’ 
al. es Munch led the 105-| - aas was the soft glow of the 
| er orchestra through a’ oodlights coming through the 
tor Seinen? a. tone e “Adagio ron. stained-glass windows. 
’ work b € orchestra’s performance 
fees ‘the Oe ee, Samuel Bar- at Chartres was dane ray 
‘targieue’”’) ay Symphony (“Li- the first time that a purely or 
Honegger of the late Arthur |CHestral concert has ever been 
bry Nad and _ Beethoven's given in the cathedral. For ° 
| ymphony (“Eroica”), edifice so large and susoupiiiia 
Dedicated to Munch 9 i ages Sirsa tecsbegsinn difficul- 
The Honegger work, dedicated ce as stusic was remarkably 
to Mr. Munch, was first ae arom echoes. It was prob- 
formed iy the Moston cl able that those seated nearly 200 
in Zurich in 1946, and the fol. 
lowing year the New York Phil- 


Sone as . , 

yards away in front of the high 

ye! heard the music as clearly 

hormon! AS those who occupied th irst 

viaged % po be arr Orchestra fifteen rows of seats tO “ies ine t. 
, W r. Munch as Followi pec ales co Marge 

guest conductor. | _rollowing two concerts in the 


‘Cham OR tien 
The smoke: ‘Champs-Elysees Theater in 
Chartres program was Paris, last night’s perf ey ” 
ena by the “Credo” of Pales- marked a final ; porte gpg 
rina’s M ; GAIBCU ¢ ai Stage in 2 
sung ayy of Pope Marcellus, orchestra’s European tour big 
Eustache . Chanteurs of St. Ng which it scheduled frente. 
a toe of the Paris church of Seven concerts—including se tah 
a “s name. The chorale was 2! in the Soviet Union alse 
ed by R. P. Martin. The orchestra was j , 
} . : . wila Was INvi Cc 
Mumi rn or was specially Chartres as part-of the “fifth 
nated for the performance. 5€4S0n of musical Fridays spon 


Outside the great rose window 5ored by the local Chamber of 


a to the West at the end Commerce. Receipts from th 
e nave were floodlights Concert were given to the Sathe- 


‘which shed a soft rj dral’s mz 
+ . glow in ye GlaiS Malntenance 1 
‘interior. v into whe venance fund. 





A “Bis” or a Hiss 
Also in each 
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“it was a great pity,” Gauk 

wrote, “that there Was in the 

me earnestly stud- Program no single work of Rus-| 

he music, many _ persons Sian classical] Music. We know 
heatedly discussed the plece dur- the Boston Symphony has in its! 
«ng the performance and laughed repertoire Tchaikovsky sympho- | 
aloud at some of the percussion nies. It would be very interest-| 
effects. One member of the or-, ing to hear them in the perform- 


ance of such an orchestra.” 
chestra thought “We laid a big , a 
ege” with it. In no review o1 critical com- 


Ment made public here was there 
The orchestra fo nd Russian sparta, 
audiences hard be eachaateects wc tr sabe -tcae Be: visiting or- 
lat. first.- In Leningrad loud chestra with the leading Soviet 
Shouts of “bis” (encore) led the mag be tee aes: One reason 
players to think they were being | tion some mu 
hissed. After the shout was ltors said the 
translated for them they played law orchestra 
an encore, an unusual response | 
for the Boston Symphony. 
Several of the members were 
Stopped by Soviet musicians who| 
expressed admiration for the fine 
instruments the visitors carried. | ; 
An idea of how the instruments New Yorkers will be able to 
stood out here was also fur- hear how the Boston Symphony 
nished by a review by Alxander sounded in Moscow from 8:15.to 
Gauk, a well known conductor. in J 0 clock tomorrow night, when 
= be 5. —_ Which he devoted a paragraph a vecording of part of Charles 
~s ‘rican and Soviet flags p ditorium. i ment as being, “Latest models * Wil be broad- 
With the American and concerts at the Moscow Auc of the best quality » cast over the NBC network. 
Gauk, writing in the news- The program will include Beet- 


NN HT q/23 + pr mv 
| I paper “Sovietskaya Kultura,” hoven’s “Eroica Symphony and 
, rc CS r¢ ‘ the most influential in its field, the two excerpts which the Bos- 
Re ss Cl OS On described Charles Munch as a tonians, departing from their 


| perfect conductor and said that usual serng es as encores in 
: | . t answer to the enthusiasm of 
, ; mn in each work he felt close con bey ; 
UTLER Their Rendition of Soviet Anthen tact between each member and their Russian listeners — the 
By B. J. CUTLE. ce 7 , ms d Audi ence 4 the conductor. His review, which ety ) -  miader anne s haan 
MOSCOW. : niner dag was an unqualified rave, again Ane Ge Une finale 
ed at sumohony Is Pr aised by c showed how difficult it is for i —* Symphony in B flat 
en re ; Standbys ; wwision visiting “artists to know what to ; ; 
Orchestra opened its ns oa The first American orchestralcerts on radio and iam ido here. ‘The symphony delib- 
tour of the Soviet pte | began to play in Russia, the Boston| Part of each peers See. erately played no Russian com- 
ningrad two weeks viet National Symphony was obviously a rev-|tained familiar a uA Ravel posers because, as one official. 
by playing the nde 8 esture elation to Soviet music circles. thoven, Haydn, Schu Ba sown put it, “We didn’t want the Rus-| 
Anthem as a teint : mem- Its tour was a popular and crit- Strauss—and these Eanes the Sians to think we were trying 
saver musicians esr ight audi- ical success and it made a deep | selections gave the ” They knew to show them. how to play their 
bers of the gala “i | Mievieate impression through the quality greatest gpesctoabe a eeenare own music.” | 
at TE maven. betore heard of its musicianship. In its mt a oo pas yer those! — 
they had n y | in-Leningrad and/the perfor 4 wit] 
. 3 ‘11, oncerts, two in-Lening , wit] 
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Visiting artists to know what 
‘do here. The Symphony delib- 


A “Bis” or a Hiss 

Also in each program was one 
selection of modern American 
‘Music not wel] Known here be- 
cause of Russia’s long cultural 
solation from the West. Cres- 
ton’s Second Symphony and 
Piston’s Sixth were politely re. 
‘ceived but did not’ evoke the 
enthusiasm shown older music. 
'Copland’s Symphonic Ode com- 
pletely puzzled the Moscow audi- 
lence. While some earnestly stud- 
lied the music. many persons 


heatedly discussed the piece dur- 
ng the performance and laughed 


aloud at some of the percussion 
effects. One member of the or. 


chestra thought “We laid a big 
eggs” with it. 

The orchestra found Russian 
‘audiences hard to understand 
at first. In Leningrad loud 
shouts of “bis” ‘encore) led the 
players to think they were being 
hissed. After the shout was 
translated for them they played 
an encore, an unusual response 
for the Boston Symphony. 

Several of the members were 
stopped by Soviet Musicians who 
expressed admiration for the fine, 
instruments the Visitors carried, | 
An idea of how the instruments 
stood out here was also fur-' 
nished by a review by Alxander 
Gauk, a well known conductor. in 
which he devoted a paragraph 
LO hailing the orchestra’s equip- 
ment as being, “Latest models 
of the best quality.” 

Gauk, writing in the news- 
paper “Sovietskaya Kultura,’ 
the most influential in its field, 
described Charles Munch as a 
‘Perfect conductor and said that 
mM each work he lelt close con- 
tact Yetween vach member and 
the conductor. His review, which 
Was an unqualified rave, again 
showed how qiificult it is f 


| 
| 


| 


0] 
tO 
€rately played no Russian com- 
bosers because, as one Olficia] 
Put it, “We didn’t want the Rus- 
sians to think we were trying 
LO show them. how to play their 
OWh music.” 


“4b Was a Sleat pity,” Gaur 
wrote, “that there was in the 
Program no single work of Rus- 
sian classica] Music. We know! 
the Boston Symphony has In its 
repertoire Tchaikovsky Sympho- 
nies. It would be very Interest- 
ing to hear them in the perform- 
ance of such an orchestra.” 
| In no review OY Critical com- 
ment made public here was there 
& COMparison of the Visiting or- 
chestra with the leading Soviet 
Symphonie sroups. One reason 
may be that in private conversa- 
t10On some musicians and specta- 
tors said they had never heard 
am orchestra of higher quality. 
Rog NYS G/B 3/57, 
Boston Synip iOny 

‘ « o/ 

. ny Wi ™ 

Recordin con NBC 


New Yorkers wil] be able to 
hear how the Boston Symphony 
sounded in Moscow from 8:15 to 
9 o’clock tomorrow hight, when 
a recording of part of Charles 
Munch’s program of Sept. 10 in 
the Russian ca Pltal will be broad- 
Cast Over the NBC network. 

The program wil} include Beet. 

“Eroica” Symphony and 
tWo excerpts Which the Bos. 
onians, departing from their 
usual policy, blayed as encores in 
answer to the enthusiasm of 
‘heir Russian listeners — the 
adagio from Schumann’s oym- 
phony inc major and the finale 
of Haydn’s Symphony In B flat 
No. 102. 
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While the outside of the Leningrad Con- 
servatory may be mildly described as 
dilapidated, as may nearly all of the great 
buildings of the city, the Great Hall is 
indisputably the most beautiful music hall 
in the world, a statement made confi- 
dently despite the fact I haven’t seon 
them all, 

After ten days I can still close my eyes 
and see every detail: the six soaring 
white marble columns on either side of 
the wide auditorium, the gold and cream 
arm chairs upholstered in red brocade, 
the deep red carpets, the exquisite silver 
pipes of the organ in magnificent inlaid 
mahogany paneling, the forgeous red 
velvet hangings, the grouped Soviet and 
American flags on either side of the qs 
gan and, most of all, the eight stupendoup 
crystal chandeliers glowing iridescently 
from the light of tiers of bulbs. 

Only the auditorium had seats: on 
either side of it, behind the columns, were 
15-foot marble parterres rurining the 
length of the hall. Here and there were 
chairs and sofas overlooking the audito- 
rium, while above, hjgh in the snowy 
reaches of the ceiling, were smaller gal- 
leries behind white ballustrades. Be. 
cween the awe of the beauty of the place 
and the magnificent sound of the orches- 
tra rehearsing on the stage (for the 
acoustics of the hall even when empty 
were indescribably fine) I forgot all about 
the girl. 


Sudden Shock 


It occurred to me presently with a 
sudden shock, and I rushed out back to 
learn what had gone wrong. The ex 
planation was simple. Although orches. 
tra, management and the guiding body 
of interpreters, who were, as I have Said, 
more than interpreters, had agreed to 


_ Jet the student orchestra in, the manage- 


ment of the hall had refused. Its deci- 
sion, reasonable enough, but under the 
circumstances insensitive, was based on 
the fact that the hall would have to be 


, tidied up after a visitation of 100 or so 
Students and this would not be possible. 


But when I got back out into the 


street, the girl and her friends were 
gone. I saw her only once again, and 


then not to speak to. For somehow she 


got into the second of the two concerts 
and stood, along with hundreds of others, 
crushed in the throngs in the standing 
room to the sides. 


VaLe ee ee s-- & s” 
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It occurred to me_ prese) Uy with a 
sudden shock, and I rushed out back ta 
learn what had gone wrolg, The ex. 
planation was simple. Although orches. 
x to recover tra, management and the guiding body 
had told the of interpreters, who were. as I have Said, 
which, along more than interpreters, had agreed to 
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of course be circumstances insensitive, was based on 
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Reasonable Ruling 


But Quite Insensitive 


By RUDOLPH ELIE, JR. 

LENINGRAD, WITH THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA—The young 
freckled-faced harp student who had met 
us at the Leningrad airport stood on the 
sidewalk with 10 or 12 of her student 
colleagues outside the entrance to the 
great hall of the Conservatory, When 
she saw me approaching from the hotel 
across the street she ran over and greet. 


€d me with a warm though somehow sad 
smile, 


“Well,” I said, “what’s the matter, 
Why aren’t you in at the rehearsal?” 
She shook her head reproachfully and 


said in halting English, ‘They won’t let 
us in,” 


I could not have been more appalled, 
It was she who had read a formal request 
from a piece of Paper at the airport 
when we had arrived. seeking admission 
ior herself and her Student colleagues 
of the Conservatory orchestra to the firs; 
rehearsal of the Boston Symphony, In 
the confusion and excitement of the m-- 
ment, she had addressed herself to me 
and, in the confusion and excitement of 
tne moment I, with no authority what- 
ever, had enthusiastically granted her 
permission to bring everybody. 


Told Committee 


It hadn’t taken me long to recover 
my senses, however, and [I had told the 
committee of the orchestra which, along 
with the management, is in charge of 
these things, of the girl’s formal request. 
After a brief huddle, all agreed that the 
Student orchestra should of course be 
invited to the rehearsal. After all, not 
Only had the tickets been sold out for 
months but their price of 20 to 40 rubles 
‘Piece was wildly prohibitive not only to 
Students but to the Wide public as well, 
80 it was, I thought, all happily arranged, 

“You wait a minute,” I said, “and I'l] 
see what I can do.” 

There ensued one of those lapses it is 
not easy to explain. For I had no sooner 
Stepped into the hall by way of the stage 
entrance and the maze of tuning rooms 
behind, than T Was overcome by a state 
Of mind verging on auto-hypnosis. Fér 


While the outside of the Leningrad Con- 


servatory may be mildly described as 
dilapidated, as may nearly all of the great 
buildings of the city, the Great Half is 
indisputably the most beautiful music hall 
in the world, a statement made confi- 
dently despite the fact I haven't seen 
them all, 

After ten days I can still close my eyes 
and see every detail: the six soarinz 
white marble columns on either side of 
the wide auditorium, the gold and cream 
arm chairs upholstered in red brocade, 
the deep red carpets, the exquisite silver 
pipes of the organ in magnificent inlaid 
mahogany paneling, the gorgeous red 
velvet hangings, the grouped Soviet and 
American flags on either side of the ¢™- 
gan and, most of all, the eight stupendoup 
crystal chandeliers glowing iridescently 
from the light of tiers of bulbs. 

Only the auditorium had seats: on 
either side of it, behind the columns, were 
15-foot marble parterres running the 
length of the hall. Here and there were 
chairs and sofas overlooking the audito- 
rium, while above, hjgh in the snowy 
reaches of the ceiling, were smaller gal. 
leries behind white ballustrades. Be. 
cween the awe of the beauty of the place 
and the magnificent sound of the orches- 
tra rehearsing on the stage (for the 
acoustics of the hall even when empty 
were indescribably fine) I forgot all about 
the girl. 


Sudden Shock 


It occurred to me presently with a 
sudden shock, and I rushed out back to 
learn what had gone wrong. The exe 
planation was simple. Although orches- 
tra, management and the guiding body 
of interpreters, who were, as I have Said, 
more than interpreters, had agreed to 
Jet the student orchestra in, the manage- 
ment of the hall had refused, Its deri- 
Sion, reasonable enough, but under the 
circumstances insensitive, was based on 
the fact that the hall would have to he 


. tidied up after a visitation of 100 or so 


students and this would not be possible. 
But when I got back out into the 


street, the girl and her friends were 


gone, I saw her only once again, and 
then not to speak to. For somehow she 
got into the second of the two concerts 
and stood, along with hundreds of others, 
crushed in the throngs in the standing 
room to the sides. 
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rnéea narary recount tne my Sarge of 
these two concerts in Leningrad: they 
have long since been treated im the yeh 
columns of the press the world 4 
Yet the ovation, persisting long after the 
orchestra had been dismissed following 
its encores with only the conductor ne 
the stage—the astonishing warmth _ 
friendliness—the intense interest in u 
men of the orchestra, their agp mer ae 
their clothes—the vast crowds assem eC 

outside the stage door to applaud each 
musician as he left the dressing yo hei 
the ensuing middle-of-the-street grouk s 
surrounding the musicians and ta ing 
‘and laughing until midnight — the ques- 
tions, the answers, the nicgedrrnpe a 
manifestation of humanity on both si 1 “ 
these are sights and sounds My me y 

be conveyed, and cannot be forgot a. 
The spot news of the orchestra S oo 
in Russia is merely an entry into the 
record books. The emotional ag eis r 
of the moment is an entry into the — S 
of all who lived it, and it cannot be 


measured. 


Anyway, I waved at the little girl as | 
she stood in the crowd and she waved | 


back happily.’ % guess she knows what 
happened at the rehearsal. I hope so 


anyway. 
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Staff Writer of The Christian Science Monitor 
| Intense curiosity about Ameri. *~-’~ 


a 


bers rec 


pean tour, 


| can life is one of the things Bos- Hungry for Good Musie 
ton Symphony Orchestra mem- Mr. Gibson, s 


porting a green, 

ellow, and red cap he picked up 

tland, said of Soviet audi- 

and good music, “They’re 
hungry for it. They need it.” 


“They were curious to find He Said some Soviet mu- 


out anything they 
America,” Everett 
panist, said as 


ans admired the large Amer- 
n trombones. “We are able to 
put more air through the large 


Airport for bore,” he explained, adding that 


customs Officials to check his 
baggage, 

“They wanted to hear about 
What kind of a car | drove, how 
much money [| made, what my 
home life was like, One even 
asked if I was a millionaire,” he 
added, 
| He was holding a balalaika 
and mandolin, strange souvenirs 
for a bercussionist, But he 
added, “With a few lessons J 
might be able to play them.” 


Bring Back Rare Finds 


Mr. Firth was one of 67 BSO 
members who arrived yesterday 
by. plane from London following 


a concert tour that included 28: 


performances in 19 European 
Citles, 
He was not the only one who 


it affected the tone, Trumpeters, 
too, liked the American instru- 
ment as being “more flexible.” 
Richard Burgin, concertmaster 
and associate conductor, said 
European audiences “really love 
music” and “show it more with 
applause.” He added, “You can’t 
expect that here, where people 
hea: you play qay in and da 


out, There we were guests. You" 


have.to take that into considera- 
tion.” 

In Leningrad Mr. Burgin met 
old classmates, and the orchestra 
generally was swarmed over by 
Soviet musicians during inter- 
missions and after the perform- 
ances, 


Cultural Interest 
“They wanted to know what 


saw to it that the orchestra carig! kinds of music we play, about 


° ° . 4 
back to America with more ine 


Q 


living conditions, rehearsals, not 


struments than it took abroad, | so much about how much money 
Noah Bielski, violinist, pickeq: We make, he reported. 
Up an African guitar in Paris,! _ Mrs. Doriot Anthony Dwyer, 


Asked if he thought he could. 
play it, Mr, Bielski said, “I think 
I’ve got to keep it hanging on 
the wall.” 

William Gibson, trombonist, 
brought back two horns from 
Czechoslovakia for his two 
youngsters, He described the in- 
struments as “signal horns like | 

country use.” 
said orchestra 
Members were free to go where | 
they pleased in the Soviet cities. | 
© brought back two rolls of. 
Pictures he took in Moscow, as 
well as a recollection that So- 
viet citizens expressed “a gen- 
eral desire for peace, which J 
lope is sincere.” 


flutist, said Soviet flute players 
she talked to wanted to know 
mostly about the American mu- 
Sical world but also about such 
things as schools. 3 

“I talked for two hours, Any- 
one from America could stand 
on a street corner in Moscow 
and answer questions all day,” 
‘she said, Mr. Dwyer thought that 
the fact that questions flowed so 
freely showed not so much a 
desire to check up on the ae. 
curacy of Soviet Government re- 
ports of American life as A 
yearning for more facts to fill a 
void, 
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OSCOW tations and decoration, they step forward about it. Perhaps they cover up 
| with one foot and backward with, the irregularities with the stucco 

the other, facade. Yet even that impresses 


as poor. 


| () Shame You'll see many tall and massive | 
S : structures in Moscow, enough to | Relatively new structures 


give it sort of a Chicago look. Gowrriyane # age er _— 
, ‘ That is, from a distance. Go | 80ne shabby and cracked, and on 
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lection of races, Moscow OU if ever in really pure style. The, ;@Uonal monuments, to thermo- 
center. Soviets boast about their new ‘nuclear and aircraft progress, and 
building, but it is not modern as, |'0 Mew building. Yet how well do 
lt looks more modern than Lenin- | the Western world knows mod- they manage it! 
grad and a large part of it is. Once ernity. From available evidence ° ate 

rad, 


: : ‘ “+ is it is not well constructed, either. 
an old city with crooked streets, = iS I have been. Sid Geet oven’ tc 
being converted gradually to moaern : their latest super-jets, all back-. 
| ning There are even a few swept and smart-lined outside. the 
city pian . Russians have put small chande- 
small skyscrapers here. a and scallop-bung draperies. 
| ernaps the Russians are ’way 
senaur enreads the distances 7 ahead in some types of aircraft 
Moscow spreads out, = large and | design and in thermo-nuclear ex- 
are considerable, the squares Ss perimentation. 


the downtown streets very wide even 
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by our standards. 


_ In decoration they are pre-1917, 

ls Chere is something corny about 
ea id ‘ed “interpreters said that most Russians . their notion of ornamentation, It 

Qur cold-eye d consider Moscow a dull town, may have been occasioned by lack 

prefer Leningrad ana con ria had some | of contact with the rest of the 

hut 1 don’t believe them. They must have ha® | world, 

1 . 


sort of pitch in making this statement, but I don’t know | : Pee ca 


‘ The Moscow subway stat; 
what. ;, s sit down there, oda ee. peWay : Stations, | 
kk 4 They ev en let u . nad tt how ever, may be unique. Certainly | 
ic the! andl occupied the seat : a a eg A cree most beautiful ever' 
S : ‘er meet, centra ‘Oo aellg 1ese eyes Marble 
gate I shall never , Ves. arble 
arches, mosaics and superb ’ 
isle, left side, third row from the FE secagye nce PuperD meta 
aisle , i work, plus extreme cleanliness are 
front. | the order here. 


The Kremlin, of course, 
nerve center of the US.S.R. and) 
the focal point for visitors, It is I 

: ildings—pai-' 
big collection of bul & | | ’ . 

| ae ot} ach couldn’t help but think of the 
aces. cathedrals and what not. As at the United Nations, eat hs 
aces, cathe | desk has earphones, also a small | grimy twilight of Copley sq., Park 


' st. Ss y y , 
You can get into part of the) j,udspeaker. and Scollay sq., the subways 


: Re te ee ee stations I know 
palaces, and see how well the, I sat and used my imagination. : now best. 


7 = in . 
Up there on the rostrum Stall Each of the seven stations in 
in a different 


i i eee 


Romanoffs lived when they pi used to sit. Up there Malenkov Moscow is done 
sided there without paying rent. made his famous admission of mis- color. There’s been some sardonic 


takes and so retired from being laughter that these subway sta- 
As in the Winter Palace a nen Stalin’s successor as boss of the | tions are walled in Ros hag This 
ingrad, fat eters 208 ee cae ole U.S.S.R, a Me laugh is on the other 
of the ol remiin paiat | side, think. For once the S. 
pendous. The crown jewels — (We got a bit of scuttle-butt, slans may have els gomandatars 
the thrones of the Czars are kep by the way. It is this: Malenkov : practical. Here’s why: | 
there, though we we The ta eg oo and a few others woe neatly — | y: 
them. The Soviet falthiul b. tured men and could not endur They have marble, which is 
thousands come to see the show, the crudity and muscle methods : permanent surface, which ie. 
and you have to get tickets of ad- 66 those rough yokels, Khruschev quires washing but not paint 
mission three days ahead. and Bulganin. Accordingly they : Paint is expensive in the U.S.S.R. 
But we were ushered “4 on gave up their seats. of power. S.S.R. . 
the Supreme soviet, . the moon is made o 
huge Mine top dogs of the regime, And mays & 
and delegates from the republics 


convene, 





Visitors From U.S. in Vienna 


Boston Symphony in Zurich 


oy Gays By Rudolf Klein By Willi Reich CS 7-41 -b% 
Vienna , this music is almost unknown to Zurich musical notation, one saw that 
The concert season in Vienna | US, but also because it was per- The Boston Symphony Or- | to him the music presented had 
opened with an evening per- formed with a precision and an chestra, on its European tour,-; become second nature. 


exactness of fabulous dimen- . | = NG. 
came to Zurich and Bern and: , Je program in Zurich was 


formance by the Boston Sym-| sions, The . virtuosity of the | 
. , pa ° . Je le & “ S 6 a 
phony Orchestra. After the} woodwinds and the brasses, in had a triumphant success, which reg Reba ge 2 "the “Pauken: 


Philadelphia Orchestra and the | my opinion, has no equal in the was principally due to the disci-; | schlag’’-Syr in 

New York Philharmonic-Sym- | world. That in this immensely " eke (| ag’-Symphony (No, 94) by 

phony, this was ‘the third Ameri- | difficult work not a note was 

can orchestra of the postwar pe- | missed, and none was blurred to 

riod to visit Vienna. the ear, was a surpassing accom- 
The orchestra came from Mos- | plishment. 

cow via Prague to the Austrian | . 

capital, The train on which the Concept of Music 

instruments of the musicians had| The same precision was evi- 

been sent was late, and the audi-|qdent in Ravel’s Suite from' 


plined virtuosity and the tonal | Haydn, a string section of some 
richness of the whole ensemble. pa gs Sl in Fh. 3art agate pe ve 
a MAD is Winds o 1e original: 

Of the various sections, the an arrangement which “ot 
woodwinds and the exceedingly | forte passages a monumentality 
precise percussion instruments |™Much- beyond MHaydn’s own 
made the deepest impression on | World of sound. One was the 
us. The brasses seemed to us | More struck by this misconcep- 
at times to show too much of a | tion when in succeeding pieces 


ence had to wait more than an 
hour before the concert could 
begin, But the delay was taken 
good-humoredly, and the recep- 
tion given the orchestra and its 
conductor, Charles Munch, was 
in no way less warm, The en- 
thusiasm of the audience grew 
with each piece, and finally 
burst all bounds. When at last 
the people let them go, it was 
only because the strain of the 
long tour was plainly written in 
the musicians’ faces. 


Remarkable Quality 


This strain, however, had not 
the slightest effect on the quality 
of the performance, Even the 
first work presented, the “Elegy” 
by Howard Hanson, made clear 
the outstanding qualities of the 
string section. In fact, the quality 
of the orchestral group seems 
to be in all ways remarkable. In 
particular the cellists and basses 
played magnificently, and the 
song of the violins compared 
with that of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic. 

The rendition of the “Liturgi- 
cal Symphony” by Arthur 
Honegger, was the high point of 
the evening, not only because 


“Daphnis and Chloé.” The work | 


and the magic of its sound 
profited greatly from, the circum- 
stance that the woodwinds of the 
orchestra in part have French 
instruments, which are specially 
suited to this’-music. The situa- 
tion was less favorable in the 
Brahms Second Symphony, for 
the individuality of the wood- 
winds did not lend itself to the 
blending of a homogeneous 
whole, and those parts of the 
composition which are _ based 
on the completeness of such fu- 
sion did not attain the proper 
unity. Also the trumpets stood 
out a little too sharply. 

In general, it seems that the 
difference in the concept of 
music between the Boston or- 


chestra, or any American or- | 
chestra, and a Viennese orches- 
tra, is a question of rhythm, To> 


the Viennese musician, the 
measures are more or less elastic 
indications, which, according to 
the demands of the melody, are 
contracted or expanded so that 
there is no metronomie exact- 
ness. American orchestras, by 
contrast, seem to focus on strict, 
inflexible rhythm, which in turn 
has the advantage of the utmost 
precision, The Viennese audi- 
ence would be willing to do with 
less of this precision and get in 
exchange more freedom in the 
melodic structure, It is not so 
set, however, as to fail to ap- 
preciate the merits of the Bos- 
ton Symphony. 


soloist tendency. With the 
strings, unanimity of bowing 
was admired above all else, uni- 
-SONn passages being played really 
aS one man. In the tone pro- 
ductions of the violins, espe- 
Clally in the higher range, a 
certain dryness was occasionally 
noticeable, : 


Conducted by Monteux 


The Swiss concerts were con- 


ducted by Pierre Monteux, who | 


Zave us, with restrained inter- 


tonal proportions were exactly 


| preserved, 


Creston Symphony 


Paul Creston’s Second Sym- 


phony (1944), presented after 


the work by Haydn, showed dis- 


| | tinction for the artistic skill with 
which thematic material was in- 
‘flected in: a technique of free 


Variation. 
The principal offering was 


| iSchubert’s Seventh Symphony. 
pretive gestures, a performance | 


This had a metrically very taut 


masterly for rhythmic impulsion i performance, dynamic contrasts 


and for sureness of architectonic 


| being most poignant and telling 
i~~a performance which left 


structure. In his clear and pur- |inothing to be desired either in 
poseful movements and in his | the way of lucidity or of glorious 
complete independence of the | sound. 





~——~ eae ey 


pphony in London 


Bostoy, 1 


Reuters 
“ ) still weighty brass, and the ot : 
the Boston Symplony Or- | though less individualy my | 
hestra, under the direction of | sive wind section. a ts cogs 
Charles Munch, today won an) has tne Cee eed without show- 
impressive reception from the | ing u gn: ceemhe frivolity.” 
London critics—particularly for | més Weanness Haye 
their handling of Walter Piston's | | Pi Sy Paahaare 
Sixth Symphony. | The Daily Mail said be a 

“This Symphony,” said the | phony which the — a Pans 
Daily Express, referring to its | missioned for its - 1 7 nee 
arst London performance in the | ary “confirmed t ao ag Sain 
Royal Festival Hall, last past pee it had on one 
rT sarin wil an urgn. ity - , 
a eevtean tank. A cheeky secona | The critics gir so Popa 
movement and a last that re- enthusiastic about yarn J peat 
calls square-dancing rhythms | dling of Debussy wm SeRative 
are balanced by a contemplative | “There was the. oe p aos agin 
slow movement.” refinement of um ore, p ‘5 Page 

the wood wind, delicate shaaing 

Ae ag ‘in the strings, careful edging 


id, “It i ints— ften. a pride and 
on Times said, “It is tints—and, oO : Saag 
ete ite aantive, for it makes glory Of Dower saat the brass, 
enjoyable music, and*it displays | wrote t . rand reali on 
the present character and poten- | Its . io peer wh 
‘tialities of the orchestra to per- crystalline 2 sp v,, 
| ‘ull-toned authority | shape unflawea, 


¥ —-the f ct ad Aanain: 
ae ye the livelier but’ Only the Symphony pertorn 
OL : ? - Le | 


liard ball.” 


“But,” said the critic, ‘the 
brilliance of the playing could 
not quite make up for a disap- 
pointing absence of emotional 


depth.” 


The Times said it “sounded 
noble but cold, its structure un- 
dermined by sags of tension, Its 
| grandeur weakened by emphasis 
and ritenuti that smacke® of 


~~? 


sentimentality.” 


The Daily Mail said Munch 
“staked too much on keeping it 


* tg 
heroic, exciting. muscular. 


said the Times. 


ance of Beethoven's “Eroica” 
Symphony drew any | serious 
criticism from the critics. The 
Express said Munch gave it Me 
performance as smooth as a bli- 


Boston Sympho Prai sats 
By Critics in hy sian 


LONDON, Sept. 25 (Tuesday)— 
(Reuters)-—-The Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, under the direction of 
Charles Munch, today won an im- 
pressive reception from the Lon- 
don critics—particularly for their 
handling of American composer 
Walter Piston’s Sixth Symphony. 


l The staid London Times said, “It 
is decidedly festive, for it makes 
fenjoyable music, and its displays 
the present character and poten- 
tialities of the orchestra to perfec- 
tion—the full-toned authority of 
the strings, the livelier but still 
; in 
“This” ‘eeemnhome "mae borate eighty brass, and the able though 
sy 7 ‘less individually impressive wind 
Beaverbrook’s Daily Express, re-|sect} . rm pt 
" rOOK | section. The symphony has ¢he: 
ferring to its first London per-|characteristic, too, of bei light 
formance in the Royal Festival |hearted without show; Pagieee: “ie “ 
Hall last night, “has endearing wit|or frivolity.” sei coh iraeameapiccoye 
and an American tang. A cheeky, The conservative Daily Mail 
second movement and a last that ssiq the <ymphonvy which the 
recalls square-dance rhythms are | chestra ben a oy LR ie ite yeh 
\F f >} > 2 aT ‘ ns vie De ” “ 
re a contemplative slow |anniversary, “confirmed the agree- 
= ‘able effect it had on one at Edin- 
burgh!” 
“La Mer” Win Raves Ne 

The critics were equally enthtsi- 
astic about Munch's handling of 
Debussy’s “La Mer.” “There was 
the most perceptive refinement of 
timber, poetry in the wood wind. 
delicate shading in the strings. 
careful edging tints—and. often 
a pride and glory of power—from 
the brass,” wrote the Daily Mail. 

“. «+ Its detail emerged with 
crystalline transparency, its shape 
junflawed,” said the Times. 

Only the Symphony’s perform- 

ance of Beethoven’s “Erojica” 
‘Symphony drew any serious criti- 
icism from the critics. The Express. 
said Munch gave it “a performance 
‘aS smooth as a billiard ball.” 
,; “But,” said the critic, “the bril- 
iiance of the playing could not 
quite make up for a disappointing 
absence of, emotional depth!” 

The Times said it “sounded 
noble but cold, its structure under. 
mined by sags of tension. its 
grandeur weakened by emphasis 
and ritenuti that smacked of senti- 
mentality.” 

The Daily Mail said Munch 
‘staked too much on keeping it 
heroic, exciting, muscular.” | 
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Peter the Great’s Imagination 
-Sfil Reflected in Leningrad 


By RUDOLPH ELIE JR. 
: ORCHES- 
TH THE BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Ss an do when I get home is re-read 


The marvels of Peterhus were | . 
not immediately apparent. The’, . 
busses turned off the main road, ‘@ins, as though coming from 
by an immense castle-like build- the palace itself, tumbled the 
ing (now a rest hore and vaca- torrents of water. Here. in the 
fion resort for holidaying Len- poo) was the highest fountain of 
tb, gg oer wae an F all, leaping 75 feet into the air 
Anca an et de shi ene over a colossal bronze statue of 
hrough a gate and down a steep Samson and the lion, symbolic 


TRA—The first thing I am going to 
the biography of Peter the Great. 


I'm not any too sure, 


presence of his works in Leningra 


principal events in his career. 
monarch must have been one 0 
in history, and a man wit 
bargain. 


The first contact with Peter is of course Leningrad itself. He 


h a fine sense 0 


Hh a- 7/ Se /44 


a 
in fact, if I ever did read it for, in the 


d, I could not recall any but the 
Nonetheless, it is evident that this 
f the most forward-looking rulers: 


f the comic into uk 


f 


founded it as a modern metropolis with the building, in 1706, of 
the Peter and Paul Fortress, a long, low profile of bastions on an 


tsland in the Neva river. It was 
Reter’s splendid imagination that! 
saw Petrograd, which is what 
the city was called until recent 
times, become a city of great 
boulevards, park-lined canais 
and public buildings of style and 
grandeur. 

Obviously, he didn’t live to see 
its fulfillment, but his success- 
ors, notably Catherine the Great, 
followed his vision and the tra- 


tradition was so firmly estab- 
lished that the current fever of 


building in the city still retains, 
the Petrogradesque flavor of! 


Reminders of the siege of, 
1943-45 are everywhere, the first: 
being a Russian tank mounted) 
on a great granite pedestal at! 
the point of the high water| 
mark of the German invasion. 
Tt fs in full view of the city’s, 
sprawling profile, too, and not: 


' more than five miles from the 


main street. Thereafter, through 
a mildly rolling terrain remark- 
able for its plain-ness, are gaunt. | 
burnt-out skeletons of brick 
biildings and houses on either 
side. 


Very Few Rirds 


| The road passes through a few 


gravel walk to a fountain be- 
low. It was the first of a pro- 
cession of fountains that in the 
end totalled more than 230 — 
all personally designed by Peter 


himself. 
There followed a stroll through 


of Peter’s great defeat over the 
Swedes. 

There were fountains every- 
where and flowers and shrubs 
and gold-plated statues, and, 


what must have been, before |though some of us were quite 


the war, one of the great parks 
of the world. For, with that 


wet they included an unforget- 


insensate, incomprehensible bar- | table experience . , . all the more 


barity that marked their tread 
everywhere, the Nazis wrecked 
all the fountains, carried away 
the statuary, sawed down the 
trees, demolished the buildings 
and looted and laid waste to 
acres and acres of this incom- 
parably innocent monument, It 
had no strategic or military im- 
portance whatever. 

Yet with the very admirable 
regard the Russians have for 
their national shrines, whether 
pre-or post revolution, the 
grounds of Petershus have been 
entirely restored and reconstruc- 
tion of the palace itself is now 
well under way. The fountains, 
each different, are all fed by 
a reservoir some 20 miles away 


‘So for the fact they all emerged 


SO unexpectedly, 


Quite wet? Ah, yes: Peter's 


little jokes, For here and there 
throughout the park, are dry 
fountains that spring into sud- 


den action, trees that Squirt the 
unwary, and statues that mys- 


iteriously erupt with water and 


Catch the passerby with his um- 
brella dov mn. Tt is all very funny 
Wf you don’t et caught. And {t 


is not unam: sin: even if you do, 
as it happens. Peter saw to it 


‘you don't get too wet. 


graceful spaciousness’ estab-| | | 
lished by ruler. +4A: #4 365% ismall villages and, according to 

The full powef of Peter's cre-| leur guides, collective farms. 
ative gprs covet is at pia There didn’t seem to be much 
ningly expressed in his great), . Rtg ee | 
summer palace about 30 miles| sign of activity bess few aged 
from the city on the Gulf of} not much truck gardening an 
Finland. Our guides arranged no extensively cultivated tracts 
for a tour of this incredible pal-| »+ a1], Oddly enough, there was 
ace, known as the Peterhus and no bird life to speak of; Rosario 
to say that it puts Versailles in! ‘Wrazzeo. the Symphony’s inde- 
the dark of the moon Is to gross- fatiguable bird watcher, couldn’t 
lv understate the situation. If get over this curious phenomer- 
there is a more beautiful geend on (though someone theorized 
or a more ingenious and har-! +15+ three years of artillery 
monious place, than the Peter-) 4.) would have permanently 
hus, I simply cannot think what’ discouraged even a Boston pi- 
it could be. | geon.) 

The ride to the Palace, after pS 
leaving the teeming ¢ity be- 
hind—it sort of dwindles into 
the endless plains of Russia five 
or six miles out—is along a good 
wide black-topped road parall- 
eling a street car line for most, 
of the distance. ) 


and all express a different mood, 
now amusing, now ironic, now 
commemorative, but all extra- 
ordinarily ingenious and beauti- 
ful. 

We passed the deer park, the 
aviary, the fish pond, the little 
summer house on the gulf (Pe- 
ter’s favorite little hide-away) 
and emerged suddenly onto a 
broad, boulevard-like area to 
catch our breaths in one of the 
most thrilling sights of the 
world. 

In the middle a torrent of 
water rushed through a canal of 
granite to the sea, a half mile 
away. Its source was the great 
palace itself on a grassy-100-foot 
eminence, an exquisite structure 
of pink and white. Before it, intc 
@ vast pool encircled with foun: 





The Red'Ktrow/?/ ¢ 
Proves Very Special 


MOSCOW, WITH THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA — Every one 
clustered around the bulletin board 
posted backstage before the last concert 
in Leningrad. 

PERSONNEL (it read): Depart 24.05 
Leningrad/Moscow, overnight sleeper, 
Red Arrow Special. Busses depart hotel 
23:15. 

The way into Leningrad had been 
amiable enough: six flights from Hel- 
sinki. But how would a Russian sleeper 
turn out to be? Red Arrow Special? It 
sounded very well, but —.— 

After the tumult of the final ovation 
in Leningrad, one that found the con- 
ductor alone on the flower-bedecked 
stage while standing throngs shouted 
and applauded (and made noises like 
“booo’—which is a sound of great en- 

thusiasm in Russia, curiously enough) 
the men emerged from the dressing 
rooms backstage to find the whole street 
choked with people. 


Dressing Room Full 
The scene in the dressing room had 
been choked enough, heaven knows, For, 
crowding. around the men, as_ they 
changed their pants, were admirers who 
had pushed through to the backstage 
area despite the attempt of the women 
ushers to keep them out. There were 
musicians, students, boys and _ girls, 
people of all sorts: the scene, in the for- 
est of trunks and harp and double bass 
cases was one of indescribable confusion 
compounded by the urgency of the ap- 
proaching train time. 

In the street outside the crowds sur- 
rounded the four big red buses: among 
them were the new-found friends each 
man of the orchestra had made during 
his brief visit in the city: clarinetist with 
clarinetist, violinist with violinist or just 
man with man. And there were some 
relatives, too .. « 


It was a happy crowd of people, a 
warm crowd, a wonderful crowd. To 
look out of the bus at them as they 


crowded around was to feel a catch in 
the throat: was this the face of a hostile 
people? It wasn’t conceivable. 

The buses pulled out. There were 
final cheers and goodbyes and with them 
an astounding wave of emotion. With 
them, too, a sudden release from the 
crushing fatigues and frustrations of one- 
night stands, of endless currency bewil- 
derments, of customs’ red tape (though 
not even a whisper of a strand of red 
tape in Russian customs), of waiting 
around, of new beds and new rooms 
and irregular meals and, well, sheer ir- 
regularity. 

The orchestra, to the last man, had 
played brilliantly, more brilliantly than 
it ever had played in all its 75 years. 
It had done (for the most part) incred- 
ibly inept programs that, while perhaps 
passable in a 24-week season in Sym- 
phony Hall, failed to convey the full po- 
tential of the orchestra. 

Haydn’s Surprise Symphony? Or 
Brahms’ Second? Or, so lovely as it is, 
Schubert’s Seventh? Or Rossini’s “L’Ital- 
iana” Overture? They should no morye 
speak for the Boston Symphony on tour 
than Copeland with his outrageous 
“Ode,” or Freed, with his preposterous 
“Festival Overture” (even when cut to 
ribbons). 


Profound Triumph 


Yet, to the credit of the men of the 
orchestra and to them alone, they did. 
The essential quality of the orchestra 
itself spoke so eloquently that had it 
been made to play Haydn’s Toy Sym: 
phony it could not have failed to con- 
vey the fantastic virtuosity and the dedi- 
cated musicianship of its attainment. 
The men of the orchestra knew this, 
They knew, too, that its listeners every- 
where knew it as well. 

So the departure from Leningrao, 
with its vast, cheering crowd of peop'e, 
shook loose whatever thoughts anyone 
may have had that this was an occa- 
sion intruding any non-musical, any non- 
cultural, any non-human values. It was 
the most profound triumph of communi- 
cation between people involved in 34 
tragic misunderstanding, I venture to 
say, in all history. 

The Red Arrow Special need have 
caused no qualms whatever. It was 3 
long, low, brand-new diesel train of cars 
made up of four berths to a compart: 
ment. The linen was unimpeachabte, 
and so were the fittings. Some later said 
the compartments were ill ventilated, 
and could not sleep. It is by no means 
a complaint unheard of on the Boston 
and Maine. 


For my own part, naving attended 
an important meeting henloned to labora- 
tory test several brands of vodka, I 
found the Red Arrow a delight since 
the engineer kept his hand upon the 
throttle and his eye upon the rail, which 
wasS aS nice and smooth as the berth 
Was cosy. 

And the next morning, arriving in 
Moscow, there was a renewal of al] the 
excitement of Leningrad. For on the 
platform to greet us, banked with roses, 
stood David Oistrakh, the super Rug 
sian violin virtuoso who had such a tree 
mendous triumph in the United Stateg 
Jast season. He shook hands with the 
entire orchestra, remained to be photoe 
graphed with endless groups, and made 
it abundantly clear that if Leningrad 
had been hospitable, Moscow, as its big- 
ger brother, was going to outdo it on 
every level. It did, too, but it was merely 

a question of degree, not quality. 


Symphony hess | 
Leave tor'Ho eG | 
_ The vangurad of Boston Sym- 
phony players will leave by plane 


tomorrow (Sept. 27) from Lon- 


don for the return flight home 
following the orchestra’s bril- 
liantly-successful six-week tour 
of Europe which was highlight- 
ed by five performances in the 
Soviet Union—three in Moscow 
and two in Leningrad. The or- 
:chestra will open its 76th ‘season 
jin Boston next Friday afternoon 
| (Oct. 9) and Saturday evening 
| (Oct, 6). A few isolated Single 
Subscriptions for the Saturday 
evening series still are avail- 
able. Information about these 
‘as well as about the Sunday 
afternoon Series, for which some 
subscriptions also are available 
ma ybe obtained from the Sub. 


scription Office at § 
Hail. Saat, 


~ RETURNING“SYMPHONY 
LAUDS RED WELCOME 


A vanguard of 79 musicians, 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
day from a successful 
time Russia, were high in their 
received from the Russian people. 
_ The tired but happy group, de-| 
layed three hours in flight be-| 
cause of the weather. also w 
deeply stirred by the unusual 
ovations and response their mu- 
Sic drew from audiences every 
where in Europe.. 


‘MOST SUCCESSFUL’ The 


wives and staff members of 
ra who flew into Boston vester- 
tour of Europe, including for the first 
praise of the reception they 


ny? Rudolph Elie, Boston Herald 
“iMusic critic 


who actompanied 


the orchestra, Said the “most in- 
credible factor of the tour was 
“the 35-minute ovation tendered 
ithe musicians in Moscow.” 


triumphant orchestra 


$s “Tf , ‘ _ , ? *S é 
Musically speaking the tour‘members were greeted cn their 


was the most suecessful,” said arrival 


Boston Airport by 


Richard Burgin, concert master,|Scores of wives and children who 
We couldn’t have asked for any-|had remained at home. One sad 


thing better, 


note was the meeting of Mrs. 


Outstanding in the memory of;Leon Marjollet and her son and 


the majority of the members, he! daughter, 


The father, a cellist, 


said, was “" the way the Russian/had died in Paris. 
Musicians surrounded us after; The remaining contingent of 


the concert, waited for us on the|the orchestra is expected 
street, and asked us questionjarrive at 
after question.” . ‘morning, 


to 


the airport Tuesday 
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By Erwin Stein 


ws ., &. London 
At a London visit, the Boston 


‘Symphony Orchestra justified its 
‘reputation of being an orchestra 
‘of unique qualities. It is not 


; 


solely the beauty, but the char- 
‘acter of its tone that one ad- 


mires—a character, which is as 
clear and convincing in strident 
passages as in cantilena. Not 
only the brilliance of sound is 
admirable, but also its mellow- 
ness. Briefly, it is in the wide 
range of its orchestral virtues 
that the group excels. 

Team work is ideal; in both 


virtuosity. and delicacy the 
‘players serve to inspire one an- 


other. Their listening to each | 
other makes for a perfect bal- | 
ance of sound. I do not agree) 
with some critics who found the. 
orchestra wanting in this respect. | 
There is the utmost precision of | 
ensemble playing, and yet the | 
greatest freedom of phrasing. | 

To give special praise to any | 
of the orchestral groups, or solo- | 
ists, would do injustice to the | 
rest; but the accuracy of bril- | 


iliant unison passages should ‘be’ 


mentioned. Large bodies of 
strings are easily lacking in pre- 
cision, but here the unity of 
| purpose, particularly in the bow- 
| ing, makes each group sound a 
‘flexible single instrument, sweet 
or powerful, as the case may be. 

The quality of the percussion 


instruments, no less than of, 
their players, seems always an, 
‘indication of an orchestra’s eX=-— 


'cellence; and where can finer be 
found—both players and instru- 
ments—than with the Boston 
Symphony? / ‘ ‘ 


Two Concerts 

We heard the orchestra on two 
evenings. The first, with Charles 
Munch conducting, included the: 
“Eroica” Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, Symphony No. 6 of Walter 
Piston, and “La Mer” by De- 
bussy. The second, under Pierre 
Monteux, included the Overture 
“L’Italiana in Algeri’”’ of Rossini, 


the Symphony No. 2 of Paul 
Creston, the Symphony No. 3 of 
Brahms, and the “Rosenkava- 
hier” Suite of Strauss. 


"Of the two classical sympho~- 
nies, Beethoven's was given the 
greater performance. Charles 
Munch, one-time concertmaster 
of the Leipzig Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra, knows a Beethoven tra- | 
dition, which is almost lost to- | 
day. Both the American works 
gave the orchestra opportunity 
for displaying the full range of 
its virtuosity—especially the 
Piston Symphony, which sound- 
ed most exciting. 

A consummate performance of 
“T.q Mer” provided the artistic | 
climax to the visit of the Bos- | 
tonians. Each of the details in- 
which Debussy’s score abounds 
was played, balanced, and timed 
to perfection: and the result was 
4 colorful and luminous sound of 
a subtle variety that is rarely 


heard, 


Remembered Premiere 
The jubilant reception of “La 
'Mer” reminded me of the first 


| performance in Vienna, early in 


| 
‘the century, when the work was 


‘hissed by the audience, while 
| Wenegn, with whom I was 
standing, raved with enthusiasm. 


'Debussy’s music greatly influ- 
enced the young composer. 
- Rossini’s Overture and the 
'“Rosenkavalier” Suite lent the 
/second evening the flavor of a 
‘popular concert. It was criticized 
‘that the full complement of the 
Boston strings was employed 
‘even for the Overture, the 
limited scope of which does not 
‘seem to warrant a large num- 
‘ber. But the Bostonians, let it be: 
‘said, can afford taking the risk 
‘involved, because they are cap- 
able of playing with chamber- 
musiclike yvefinement. | 
In the Suite from Strauss’s | 
opera the orchestra again dis- | 
| played its virtuosity, this time in | 
‘more robust fashion. Especially | 
‘the brilliantly delivered melodic | 
snatches of the brass contributed 
| to the high sprits of the perform- | 
‘ance. Still, it may be questioned | 
whether so popular a work as | 
the Suite, which is no more than | 
| a selection of favorite tunes from | 
\ the opera, was a suitable choice | 
‘for closing the visit. Opinions on | 
‘this point may differ; the Suite | 
‘was part, nevertheless, of an ex-.| 
\| citing experience. | 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 


(Globe music and drama critic who toured E 
Boston Symphony Orchestra) 


(Under Guid H2L0F CaP Eyed Weisisiits 


/ 
| 
| MOS 3.5. 
| the outbreak of World War Fae cee erty before 
Bei orl , the Globe’s late Jam 
oy — Czarist Russia and reported that it 
| seem, ike a huge, bankrupt estate.” 

Could that wise and sensitive ob- 
server behold Soviet Russia in 1956 I 
suspect he would render a_ similar 
——. _ Five days in Leningrad and 
. Oscow have given me the impression 
zat those cities are symbols of the 
numan spirit perverted and mostly 
gone bankrupt. | 
ss These are merely impressions, 
; oe goby hasty and perhaps super- 
ha , but they are the evidence of what 
ea hee Wo eyes have seen and two ears have 
ipa peeve “physi ee conviction that smal] things, 
. thoug significant in themselves, wher r 
b | in ives, when adde ) 
| Produce a sum total of large-scale truth iets 





The truth a ie ingr wi 
PP inet rh — weningrad and; whole USSR, as I see that truth, is 
| y extension the |that nearly 40 years of Com- 
jmunism have debased and dehu- 
/manized most of the population of 
belong country, They have been 
| ebased in body, dehumanized in 
mind and feeling. 
| Communism as instituted bv its 
‘apostle, Lenin, began with vio. 
lence, theft and murder. As con- 
jtinued and expanded by Stalin 
Communism extinguished a]] free- 
dom of human thought and con 
cuct. The original Marxist do 
trines of the class struggle fos 
equality, a classic if impractical 
theory of social reform, were. as 
I can see it, perverted by Stalin 
into the enormous horror of physi 
cal, intellectual and spiritual adit 
jugation, Stalin’s methods utilized 
all forms of cruelty and brutalit 
Any measure which earried ri 
ane his purpose, however con- 
trary to honesty or decency, much 


less mere ; 
sag lercy, was take wi 
hesitation, ' ” ithout 
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ae London visit, the Boston 
'Symphony Orchestra justified its 
‘reputation of being an orchestra 
‘of unique qualities. It is not 
‘solely the beauty, but the char- 
‘acter of its tone that one ad- 
/mires—a character, which is as 
‘clear and convincing in strident 
in cantilena. Not 
nce of sound is 
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that the group excels. 

Team work is ideal; in both 
virtuosity. and delicacy the 
‘players serve to inspire one an-, 
other. Their listening to each | 
other makes for a perfect bal- | 
ance of sound. I do not agree | 
with some critics who found the | 
orchestra wanting in this respect. | 
There is the utmost precision of | 
ensemble playing, and yet the) 
greatest freedom of phrasing. | 

To give special praise to any | 
of the orchestral groups, or solo- | 
ists, would do injustice to the | 
rest; but the accuracy of bril- | 
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liant unison passages should ‘be 
mentioned. Large bodies of 
strings are easily lacking in pre- 
cision, but here the unity A 


| purpose, particularly in the bow- 
ing, makes each group sound a 
| flexible single instrument, sweet 
| Or powerful, as the case may be. 
F The quality of the percussion 
instruments, no less than of, 
| their players, seems always an. 
indication of an orchestra’s ex-| 
| cellence; and where can finer be 
found—both players and instru- 
ments—than with the Boston 
Symphony? ; ° 


Two Concerts 

We heard the orchestra on two 
evenings. The first, with Charles 
Munch conducting, included the 
“Eroica” Symphony of Beetho- 
ven, Symphony No. 6 of Walter 
Piston, and ‘“‘La Mer” by De- 
bussy. The second, under Pierre 
Monteux, included the Overture 
“T,/Italiana in Algeri” of Rossini, 


the Symphony No. 2 of Paul 
Creston, the Symphony No. 3 of 
Brahms, and the “Rosenkava- 
lier” Suite of Strauss. 
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| the century, when the work was 
‘hissed by the audience, while 
| Webern, with whom I was 
| standing, raved with enthusiasm. 


| Debussy’s music greatly influ- 
‘enced the young composer. 
Rossini’s Overture and the 
'“Rosenkavalier” Suite lent the 
| second evening the flavor of a 
popular concert. It was criticized 
that the full complement of the 
Boston strings was employed 
‘even for the Overture, the 
| limited scope of which does not 
‘seem to warrant a large num- 
| ber. But the Bostonians, let it be: 
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‘involved, because they are cap- 
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Purge followed purge. Political 
party line followed party line, 
according to the result desired at — 
the moment. Year by year, the t us at the airport in 
Russian young were taught the fy Mp Radio roger 
sophistry and the falsehoods | had set up aay oxy here 8 Zi 
which constitute the Communist planes. There were | 
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& move.” 
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| The end result is that of which mee? EA 
I saw a little: a people oppressed; The man from Radio ograw 
pathetically ill-informed: ill-fed, spoke with a Brooklyn wooes oo “ 
with lines of misery and tension in eyes were a trifle shifty. is a 
their faces, many of them; a ner oily in an assump ion — 
people in setae Pag co “all-American boy” ayes. pk 9m 
regard only as eithe alse ood guy who w 
notion that they have attained R vat $e eg ap 
equality, or the selfish ends of the The treatment began right aw ay. 
political leaders who control their ta interviewed Thomas D. Pale 
. sey sto - 
aaa a large claim, but I! Jr. rege = ol De png about 
ieve i ‘ hat did I og Pree d Russia and 
believe it to be just. W la l the United States an 0 i 
rier | 4 P the maga =p Nay Na hike ye t 
First, in the teeming city of a way which w ' : 
Leningrad, shabbiness of clothing, plainly designed to establish con 
desperate unhappiness in people’s ‘fidence and then, I am a 
faces, second, a gr a ~ weasel] out a Sew smpematite'w ‘oq 
building structures to an exten might be uttere s h 
which we would regard as slum- mor, and then used for Soviet 
imy, and this was general wher- propaganda purposes. mee ‘ 
‘ever in the city our Boston Sym- To the everlasting credit rh 
‘phony Orchestra group was taken. dignity of “Todd” Perry and io 
We were there as official guests American type of wing yc pom Hn 
of the U.S.S.R., and I must say Perry’s answers were master 
iney nad organized our stay rae piece of honesty, oust See bees 
that complete thoroughness tysi- taste and a complete parrying - 
ical of an authoritarian, bureaus. all the Soviet confidence game. 
cratic state. It was their obvious That round gave Radio Moscow 
lintention to give us a good time fexactly zero. ah 
ithe intended result of our seeing, ing about the Boston eyiescny 
‘Russia at their best. Their best, ! land its background, about — a 
‘it should be emphasized. They | icomposers whose music it played,| 
‘a nana us and me rag us} Paes land Russian aa Ww | 
Snowed us around, and pointed been soloists wi | 
‘with pride to their national monu-_ Photographers got busy, and we 
‘ments, The shabbiness. the dilapi-' smiling brothers from across the 
dation and the unhappiness they seas were visible, m rather pool 
just didn’t mention, Perhaps they picture reproduction, in ba Bae 
thought we didn't see it. ingrad papers next day. We were 
“They,” in the first place. were new to this routine. oe hae 
hve women from Intourist. the slightly uneasy and oa oe 
governmental bureau in charge (speaking for myself) of oe 
of all travel—for Russians and was the realization “ep gg ooo se 
foreigners alike — within the ners demanded hs wig lg ea 
U.S.S.R, They all spoke English, jane that, in a certain sense, e ry- 
up toa point. It was their business one of us was at that meena tae. 
to smile, be friendly, helpful and | resenting - a re ry, the 
even solicitous, They were known United States of Am a. | 
in ) ) e, 
as “interpreters.” They all, with- But among these se oe re 
out exception, were self-assured, were some who, Tam vag = toe 
bossy women; their eyes were cold, sincerely glad to see ee % aretiy 
their tongues quick and always imusicians. The hon ged anh 
a little hard. In gag Mo 7 iis the same the world around, 
‘Substance of speech, ey a 
Sounded alike. They were not 
feminine women, they were, at 
least in their official capacities, 
masculinized—or perhaps neutral- 
ized is a better word—females. 
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Moston 
| Symphon y 


Yankee genius is recognized in Europe— 
even in the Soviet Union—as brilliantly pro- 
ductive in such things as autos, washing 
machines, and electric refrigerators. } 

But how about the cultural field? The 
,answer, with top rating for the United 
' States, has been provided by the tour of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra through 
19 European cities from the Republic of Ire 
land and Scotland to the Scandinavian coun- 
tries, on to the Soviet Union, and back 
‘through Czechoslovakia, Austria, West Ger- 
many, Switzerland, France, and England. 

Wherever it went the orchestra was con- 
sidered a dazzling example of American 
achievement in the arts as it was heard in 
28 concerts, 18 conducted by Dr. Charles 
Munch, 10 at intervals by Pierre Monteux, 
On the creative side, Walter Piston of Mas- 
sachusetts was given a foremost ‘position 

among. contemporary composers anywhere. 
More than a musical event, this tour was 
‘a diplomatic mission backed by the United 
‘States State Department through the Presi- 

dent’s Fund for International Affairs under 
the administration of its officially appointed 
agency, the American National Theatre and 

Academy. C: S$ KH F/. AF/ SC 

Of particular significance was the pene- 
tration of the Iron Curtain by the Boston 
Symphony. It was the first Western sym- 
phony orchestra to appear in the Soviet 
Union. And in two concerts in. Leningrad 
and three in Moscow it well. justified its 
mission. 

It was acclaimed by the Soviet public and 
by music critics. 

Beyond the success of the musical recep- 
tion was: that of the contact between the 
members of the orchestra as American citi- 
zens and the people of Leningrad and 
Moscow. | 

In these pictures we catch glimpses of the 
orchestra both as musicians and as Ameri- 
can visitors to the Soviet Union, 
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The halls were of many shapes and sizes 


but the audiences were all alike: 


they liked the Boston Symphony in Europe 
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HEN the Boston Symphony Orchestra plays Tuesday night 

at Veterans Memorial Auditorium, it will be the orchestra’s 
first Providence appearance since its European tour. The tour, a 
triumph by any modest Standard one cares to use in measuring 
response, was also unprecedented. Its route passed in and out of the 
Iron Curtain. 

Among the 19 cities in which the orchestra played between Aug. 
23 and Oct. 1 were Leningrad, Moscow and Prague. In all three 
cities, amity of a sort prevailed, and the orchestra was ‘warmly 
received and highly praised. 

British audiences in London and Edinburgh seemed astonished 
by the Boston Symphony’s capacity and versatility, according to the 
orchestra’s manager, Thomas D. Perry Jr. “In fact,” he said, 
“British critics complained that we were too perfect. I guess they 
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orchestra’s manager, Thomas D. Perry Jr. “In fact,” he said, 
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. The next night, a host of Irish government leaders 
Dublin 


attended to hear program featuring Schumann, Haydn. 


was where tour opened. Dr. Munch takes bow. Concert was 
warmly applauded by Irish who boast no major orchestra. 
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concert was held in Usher Hall fitted with 


tiered seats behind orchestra for choral works. 
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LUTTTINT 


a concert was held in Usher Hall fitted with 
Edinburgh tiered seats behind orchestra for choral works. 


The new Tivoli Hall is equipped with royal 


box, left, occupied by King and Queen. 
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By Sept. 12, orchestra was in Vienna's Grosser Kon- 
enna zerthaus, where visiting orchestras usually appear. 


HONY ON TOUR continued 


Brought ‘Cultural Gift’ 


meant something like what men say about a very beautiful woman— 
that she is too beautiful to stand.” 

The tour opened in a movie house in Cork, where Mr. Michael 
T. Kelleher, a Boston insurance man and a trustee of the orchestra, 
made a little speech in which he expressed his pleasure as the son 
of an immigrant in making a cultural gift from one celebrated 
Irish center to another. ; 

In Dublin, the concert was attended by former Prime Minister 
De Valera as well as Sean .O’Kelly, president of Eire, and the 
mayor of Dublin who happened to be. celebrating his 75th birthday. 
This year is also the orchestra’s 75th anniversary. The Dublin 
concert was in a converted movie house. 

The most beautiful concert hall used by the orchestra, in Man- 
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The Liederhalle at Stuttgart was opened last spring 
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Lovely ornate-modern Concert Hall was scene of Swe- 


dish appearance. Glass baffles help the acoustics. 
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enna zerthaus, where visiting orchestras usually appear. 
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The Liederhalle at Stuttgart was opened last spring 
and is asymmetrical. The orchestra played Brahms 2nd. 
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President and Mrs. Kekonnen 
of Finland sat at center in 
front of audience when the 


Boston Symphony played at 
cavernous Fair Trade Hall. 
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concerts (there were three) 
ere held in Great Hall of 
oscow Conservatory. Roses 
on organ pipes fete orches- 
ra on its 75th birthday. 
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e concerts were at Champs Elysees Theatre where Stravinsky 
Paris Sacre de Printemps premiere years ago caused a near riot. 


~ Hall of Czarist Nobles | 


ager Perry’s estimation, was Hall of the Philharmonic in Leningrad. 

“It was built before the Revolution,” he said, “and was called the 

Great Hall of the Nobles in czarist days. Nowadays, it is used by 

the Leningrad orchestra. It is painted in an off-white color and the 

seat upholstery is finished in red. The place is kept in tiptop 

condition.” 

One concert hall, the Tivoli, is placed right in an amusement 

park in the center of Copenhagen. “It is a very beautiful building,” 

Mr. Perry said, “and quite new. The amusement park—not gaudy 

like ours—is in the center of the city and has walks and restaurants 

and so on. A delightful and entertaining place.” 4 

\ ‘ . End 
® . Orchestra played Honneger and Hanson to a full house at 
Prague Smetana Hall, ornate and named for the Bohemian composer. 
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Orchestra played Honneger and Hanson to a full house at 


Prague Smetana Hall, ornate and named for the Bohemian composer. 





Leningrad 


Today's cover shows concert-going Russians at 
the first of two Boston Symphony concerts in 
Leningrad. The scene is Philharmonic Hall at 
Leningrad, the home of the Leningrad orches- 
tra, and the former Grand Hall of the Nobles 
of czarist days. It was called "the most beau- 
tiful concert hall | was ever in" by Thomas D. 
Perry Jr., Boston Symphony's manager. Program ~ 
included symphony by Walter Piston, American. 
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Royal Festival Hall, built for the Festival of Bri- 
London tain, was scene of the last concerts, Sept. 24-25. 


concert was presented in the Town Hall. Leeds was chosen | 
to bring music to an area outside a metropolitan center. 
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e| Dr. Munch leads orchestra at our own Veterans be ) 
| Pr SVIGENCE _ Memorial Auditorium, scene of Tuesday concert. 
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Royal Festival Hall, built for the Festival of Bri- 


London tain, was scene of the last concerts, Sept. 24-25. 


d concert was presented in the Town Hall. Leeds was chosen 
1S to bring music to an area outside a metropolitan center. 
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° d Dr. Munch leads orchestra at our own Veterans 
Provi CGNCC Memorial Auditorium, scene of Tuesday concert. 
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included 


ae lh In Munich Dr. Munch conducted in stately Kongressaal 
UnNiIc of the Deutchesmuseum, featuring elegant chandeliers. 


7 ° L Pierre Monteux, who alternated with Dr. Munch, wields ba- 
4Uric 


ton at Tonhalle, big auditorium in Zurich cultural center. 
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7 ° L, Pierre Monteux, who alternated with Dr. Munch, wields ba- 
Uric 


ton at Tonhalle, big auditorium in Zurich cultural center. 
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BOSTON | | PAIS IN ONDON 
SYMPHONY 
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ing also the challenge of past 


Ke pS ity, OF rformances in our memories. 
Munch Conducts First of Charles Munch’s conception of 


| \ in Baeti the symphony is truly haroic, 
Two Concerts in Festival though, some may objext that it 
‘Hall, Last Stop of Tour is an active rather than a monu- 
‘mental heroism; that the hero’s 
deeds are being performed in 


ORCHESTRA 


By STEPHEN WILLIAMS 
Special to The New York Times, 


LONDON, Sept. 24—T'he Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has 
flashed across the Old World 
like a meteor during the last 
month, giving twenty-eight con- 
certs in nineteen cities of thir- 
teen countries. : 


The tour has been one of al- 


our presence instead of overaw- 
g our imagination with a leg- 
endary valor, 
Perhaps he is inclined to make 
00 many “points” and to make 
Beethoven ‘express his orchestra 
instead of leaving him to ex- 
press himself. Yet the sheer 
‘musical splendor of the per- 
iformance was unforgettable. The 
string tone shone like a moyn- 
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Dr. Munch Bows to Audience 


in Oslo, Norway, 


with them today, had particu- 

larly happy memories of the 

Soviet Union and France. 3 
Tonight the orchestra gave 


the first of two concerts in the 
Royal Festival Hall here before. 


leaving for home—and more 
‘concerts, On the same day a re- 
cording of one of its Moscow 
Programe was being broadcast 
in the United States by the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. 

_ Beethoven laid it down that 
his “Eroica” Symphony, “being 
purposely written at greater 
length than usual’ should be 
poster nearer the beginning 
than the end of a concert. So 
the Boston orchestra boldly 
started off with it tonight, dis- 
daining even to “play itself in” 
with an overture of similar let- 
ter of introduction. 


Clear and Eloquent 


| Excellent tactics! For in the 
first place this magnificent body 
of musicians has apparently no 
need to Play itself in: It is “in” 
lall the time; and one feels that 
even if it were to begin the 
symphony in the middle of the 
first movement its enunciation 
would be unmistakably clear 
and eloquent. ae | 


{for 
jbox thoroughly . enjoying the 
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» In Walter Piston’s Sixth Sym- 
phony composed for the orches- 

’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
any. tendency to glorify virtuos- 
ty for its own sake was per- 
fectly in order.. For this charm- 
ing work is an orchestra] bou- 
quet. The composer igs like an 


‘j|expert producer who has found, 


to 3 delight, the perfect cast 
| play and ‘is sitting in a 


Every part is written with 
jSympathetic skill and with a 
jsure ear for effect. The play 
jdepends not so much on its 
message to humanity as on the| 
jperfect balance of the acting, 
and this, of course, we had. 

The concert ended in a more 
specifically poetic mood with 
Debussy’s “La Mer.” Here Mr. 


j|Munch’s attention to exquisite 


detail and the players extreme 
delicacy of touch blended De- 
bussy’s shimmering colors to an 
enchanting degree. — 


—----- 
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rama and Music Editor of the Boston Globe 


with the 
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Dr. Munch Bows to Audience 


in Oslo, Norway 


first place this magnificent body| 
of musicians has apparently no 


BOSTON SYMPHONY 
PLAYS IN LONDON 


Munch Conducts First of 
Two Concerts in Festival 
Hall, Last Stop of Tour 


By STEPHEN WILLIAMS 
Special to The New York Times. 

LONDON, Sept. 24—T'he Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra has 
flashed across the Old World 
iike a meteor during the last 
month, giving twenty-eight con- 
certs in nineteen cities of thir- 
teen countries. 

The tour has been one of al- 
most monotonous triumph, every 
country hailing the perform-. 
ances with emphatic yet ju-| 
dicious enthusiasm. The players, 
When this correspondent talked | 
with them today, had particu-| 
larly happy memories of the | 
Soviet Union and France, 

Tonight the orchestra gave, 
the first of two concerts in the 
Royal Festival Hall here before 
leaving for home—and more; 
concerts, On the same day a re-| 
cording of one of its Moscow, 
programs was being broadcast} 
in the United States by the Na-| 
tional Broadcasting Company. | 

Beethoven laid it down that 
his “Eroica” Symphony, “being | 
purposely written at greater | 
length than usual’ should be | 
played nearer the beginning, 
than the end of a concert. So | 
the Boston orchestra boldly | 
started off with it tonight, dis-| 
daining even to “play itself in’! 
with an overture of similar let-! 
ter of introduction. 


Clear and Eloquent 
Excellent tactics! For in the' 


, 


need to play itself in: It is “in” 
all the time; and one feels that 
even if it were to begin the 
Symphony in the middle of the 
first movement its enunciation 
would be unmistakably clear 
and eloquent. 


From the opening note, more- 
over, we were lifted without 
any preliminaries into the pres- 
ence of greatness: A great or- 
chestra meeting the challenge 
of a great symphony and meet- 
ing also the challenge of past 
performances in our memories. 
Charles Munch’s conception of 
the symphony is truly heroic, 
though some may object that it 
is an active rather than a monu- 
mental] heroism; that the hero’s 
deeds are being performed in 
our presence instead of overaw- 
ing our imagination with a leg- 
endary valor, 

Perhaps he is inclined to make 
too many “points” and to make 
‘Beethoven express his orchestra 
‘instead of leaving him to ex- 
‘press himself. Yet the sheer 
musical splendor of the per- 
formance was unforgettable, The 
string tone shone like a moyn- 
tain torrent and the woodwind 
melted our hearts to tenderness 
‘in the funeral movement, 
|. Piston’s Symphony Played 

In Walter Piston’s Sixth Sym- 
phony composed for the orches- 
tra’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
any tendency to glorify virtuos- 
ity for its own sake was per- 


meme 


rectly in order. For this charm- 
ing work is an orchestral bou- 
quet. The composer is like an 


jexpert producer who has found, 


to his delight, the perfect cast 
for a play and is sitting in a 
pe thoroughly enjoying the 
first night. 

Every part is written with 
Sympathetic skill and with a 
sure ear for effect. The play 
depends not so much on its 
message to humanity as on the 


perfect balance of the acting, | 


and this, of course, we had. | 

The concert ended in a more 
\specifically poetic mood with 
Debussy’s ‘‘La Mer.” Here Mr.| 
Munch’s attention to exquisite! 
Gotadl and the players extreme’ 
delicacy of touch blended De-' 
/bussy’s shimmering colors to an! 


enchanting degree. | 
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The European Story 


Tur Boston SYMPHONY ——a very great 
orchestra — is a symbol of the musical culture 
of our nation. On its recent European tour, 
so magnificently successful, the centlemen of 
the orchestra and their conductors Charles 
Munch and Pierre Monteux, proved them- 
selves also to be able, if informal, diplomats. 

Everywhere it played, but especially in 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra accomplished an extraordi- 
nary mission of good will. As Governor 
Herter said in his official welcome home, 
“You have shown that the force of culture is 
infinitely stronger in binding people together 
than any other element. You have done much 
for the Commonwealth, for the City of Boston, 
and for our country.” 

There can be no doubt that the European 
tour of 1956 had an importance well beyond 
that of demonstrating the prodigious quality 
of the Boston Symphony in centers where 
powerful and long-maintained traditions of 
musical culture and high standards of orches- 
tral performance prevail. Our musicians 
were recognized not only as ranking members 
of that brotherhood of artists which knows no 
national boundaries, but they were also wel- 
comed as representing, in a real way, the 
entire American people. 

The tour was undertaken for the United 
States Department of State through the 
agency of the American National Theatre and 
Academy. It was wholly financed by gifts 
especially designated for the tour, a large part 
of which were government funds, and it had 
the personal best wishes of President Eisen- 
hower, who in expressing his satisfaction in 
the success of the tour, wrote to the Orchestra: 

“The exchange of artists is one of the most 
effective methods of strengthening world 
friendship . . . please accept my congratula- 
tions on a job well done.” 
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Artistic intercourse on the highest plane of 
dignity and ability and a success of informal 
diplomacy invaluable to the international re- 
lationships of our country were the distin- 
guishing marks of the tour. From Cork to 
London, by way of Scandinavia, Soviet 
Russia, Central and Western Europe, the 
Orchestra enjoyed a triumphal progress be- 
tween last August 24 and September bo. 
Everywhere, and at every concert, the public 
responded to conductors and musicians with 
ovations of extreme enthusiasm. In this re- 
spect, the Orchestra repeated the success of 
‘ts first tour in Europe, four years ago. The 
difference between 1952 and 1956 was not 
only in the larger scope and longer duration 
of the second tour, but also in the wider 
variety of the publics to whom it played. 


DEBUT IN U.S.S.R. GREAT PHILHARMONIC HALL, 
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This success, to put it accurately yet with- 
out self-satisfaction, was no doubt to have 
been expected, for Bostonians are not alone in 
regarding the Orchestra as one of the greatest 
‘n the world. The opinion of a Scottish critic, 
in Edinburgh, put the matter in even sharper 
focus. ‘‘Its playing can only be described as 
prodigious,” he said, ‘““nerhaps the best that 
will ever have been heard in the Usher Hall.” 
Now that is a sizable claim, since Edinburgh's 
pleasant, spacious and acoustically excellent 
auditorium has been in operation since 1911. 

This opinion, I think, helps us to readjust 
our own perspective. We who have the inesti- 
mable privilege of hearing the Boston Sym- 
phony week in and out, cannot regard it with 
the detachment of those who may know of it 
from afar, perhaps have acquaintance with its 
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From the opening note, more- 
over, we were lifted without 
any preliminaries into the pres- 
ence. of greatness: A great or- 
chestra. meeting the challenge 
of @ great symphony and meet- 
ing also the challenge of past 
performances in our memories, 
Charles Munch’s conception of 
the symphony is truly heroic, 
though some may object that it 
‘is an active rather than a monu- 
mental heroism; that the hero’s 
deeds are being performed in 
our presence instead of overaw- 
ing our imagination with a leg- 
endary valor, 
| Perhaps he is inclined to make 
{too many “points” and to make 
‘Beethoven express his orchestra 
linstead of leaving him to ex- 
press himself. et the sheer 
‘musical splendor of the per- 
formance was unforgettable. The 
‘string tone shone like a moyn- 
tain torrent and the woodwind 
melted our hearts to tenderness 
lin the funeral movement, 
|.. Piston’s Symphony Played 
. In Walter Piston’s Sixth Sym- 
phony composed for the orches- 
tra’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
any tendency to glorify virtuos- 
ity for its own sake was per- 


fectly in order. For this : 


ing work is an orchestral bou- 
quet. The composer is like an 


‘|expert producer who has found 
jto his delight, the perfect cast 
jfor a play and is sitting in a 


box thorough] enjoyi 
first night. ~_ rr 


Every part is written with 


|Sympathetic skill and with a 


sure ear for effect. The play 


jdepends not so much on its 
jmessage to humanity as on the 


perfect balance of the acting, 
and this, of course, we had. 
The concert ended in a more, 
specifically poetic mood with 
Debussy’s “‘La Mer.” Here Mr. 
Munch’s attention to exquisite 
detail and the players extreme 
delicacy of touch blended De- 
bussy’s shimmering colors to an 
enchanting degree. : 





The European Story 


Ture BosTON SYMPHONY a very. great 
orchestra is a symbol of the musical culture 
of our nation. On its recent European tour, 
so magnificently successful, the gentlemen of 
the orchestra and their conductors Charles 
Munch and Pierre Monteux, proved them- 
selves also to be able, if informal, diplomats. 

Everywhere it played, but especially in 
Russia and Czechoslovakia, the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra accomplished an extraordi- 
nary mission of sood will. As Governor 
Herter said in his oflicial welcome home, 
“You have shown that the force of culture 1s 
infinitely stronger in binding people together 
than any other element. You have done much 
for the Commonwealth, for the City of Boston, 
and for our county.” 

There can be no doubt that the European 
tour of 1956 had an importance well beyond 
that of demonstrating the prodigious quality 
of the Boston Symphony in centers where 
powertul and long-maintained traditions of 
musical culture and high standards of orches- 
tral performance prevail. Our musicians 
were recognized not only as ranking members 
of that brotherhood of artists which knows no 
national boundaries, but they were also wel- 
comed as representing, in a real way, the 
entire American people. 

The tour was undertaken for the United 
States Department of State through the 
agency of the American National Theatre and 
Academy. It was wholly financed by oifts 
especially designated for the tour, a large part 
of which were government funds, and it had 
the personal best wishes of President Eisen- 
hower, who in expressing his satisfaction in 
the success of the tour, wrote to the Orchestra: 

“The exchange of artists is one of the most 
effective methods of strengthening world 
friendship . . . please accept my congratula- 
tions on a job well done.” : 


Artistic intercourse on the highest plane of 
dignity and ability and a success of informal 
diplomacy invaluable to the international re- 
lationships of our country were the distin- 
suishing marks of the tour. From Cork to 
London, by way of Scandinavia, Soviet 
Russia, Central and Western Europe, the 
Orchestra enjoyed a triumphal progress be- 
tween last August 24 and September 25. 
Everywhere, and at every concert, the public 
responded to conductors and musicians with 


ovations of extreme enthusiasm. In this re- 


spect, the Orchestra repeated the success ol 


its first tour in Europe, four years ago. The 
difference between 1952 and 1956 was not 
only in the larger scope and longer duration 
of the second tour, but also in the wider 


variety of the publics to whom it plaved. 
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This success, to put it accurately yet with- 
out self-satisfaction, was no doubt to have 
been expected, for Bostonians are not alone in 
regarding the Orchestra as one of the greatest 
‘n the world. The opinion of a Scottish critic, 
in Edinburgh, put the matter in even sharper 
focus. ‘Its playing can only be described as 
prodigious,” he said, **perhaps the best that 
will ever have been heard in the Usher Hall.” 
Now that is a sizable claim, since Edinburgh's 
pleasant, spacious and acoustically excellent 
auditorium has been in operation since 1911, 

This opinion, [ think, helps us to reaclyust 
our own perspective. We who have the inesti- 
mable privilege of hearing the Boston Sym- 
phony week in and out, cannot regard it with 
the detachment of those who may know of 11 


from afar, perhaps have acquaintance W ith its 


GREAT PHILHARMONIC HALL, LENINGRAD 


From the opening note, more- 
over, we were lifted without 
any preliminaries into the pres- 
ence of greatness: A great or- 
chestra meeting the challenge 
of a great symphony and meet- 
ing also the challenge of past 
performances in our memories. 
Charles Munch’s conception of 
the symphony is truly heroic, 
though some may object that it 
is an active rather than a monu- 
menta] heroism; that the hero’s 
deeds are being performed in 
our presence instead of overaw- 
ing our imagination with a leg- 
endary valor, 

Perhaps he is inclined to make 
too many “points” and to make 
Beethoven express his orchestra 
instead of leaving him to ex- 
‘press himself. Yet the sheer 
musical splendor of the per- 
formance was unforgettable, The 
string tone shone like a moypn- 
tain torrent and the woodwind 
melted our hearts to tenderness 
in the funeral movement, 


Piston’s Symphony Played 


In Walter Piston’s Sixth Sym- 
phony composed for the orches- 
tra’s seventy-fifth anniversary 
any tendency to glorify virtuos- 
ity for its own sake was per- 


| owas 


| 
‘fectly in order. For this charm- 
(ing work is an orchestral bou- 
j|quet. The composer is like an 
|expert producer who has found, 
jto his delight, the perfect cast 
‘nl Prose and is sitting in a 
loroughly enjoyi 
first night. — Pgiirae ss, 
Every part is written with 
sympathetic skill and with a 
sure ear for effect. The play 
depends not so much on its 
message to humanity as on the 
ere balance of the acting, 
and this, of course, we had. 
| The concert ended in a more 
specifically poetic mood with 
|Debussy’s “La Mer.” Here Mr. 
|Munch’s attention to exquisite 
detail and the players extreme 
delicacy of touch blended De-: 
|bussy’s shimmering colors to an 
jenchanting degree. 
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virtuosity through the medium of RCA-Victor 
recordings, but who rarely if at all can experi- 
ence its brilliance at first hand. The opinion 
of the foreign listener, accustomed to other 
Gne orchestras, is therefore of significance 
to Us. 

In most of the cities visited in 1950, the pub- 
lic was familiar with orchestral performance of 
high quality, knowledgeable in matters of 
technical finesse, depth and richness of sonor- 
ity, and the difference of interpretation be- 
tween one eminent conductor and another. 
That they accorded the Boston Symphony, 
and Messrs. Munch and Monteux such un- 
stinted and ardent applause has its own evi- 
dent importance. 

The Orchestra was the first from the West 
to visit Russia since before the Revolution of 
1917. Both in Leningrad and Moscow audi- 
ence response was simply tremendous. [or 
approximately a quarter of an hour, in each 
case, the Russians remained in their seats after 
concert’s end, applauding in the cadenced 
“QOne-two! One-two!”? manner peculiar to 
northern Europeans, and cheering as well. 
Invariably two encores were played after each 
concert, yet still the ovations went on. Even 
after the musicians had been bidden to leave 
their places, it was necessary for Mr. Munch 
and Mr. Monteux to take final bows from 
empty stages. 

This, let it be noted, occurred in a country 
whose formal political relations with the west- 
ern world, for nearly a decade, have been less 
than cordial and sometimes clouded with hos- 
tility. On these occasions —— two in Lenin- 
erad’s beautiful former Great Hall of the 
Nobles where the late Serge Koussevitzky 
once conducted; three times in Moscow — 
the universal language of music made its 
communication. Upon those occasions, it 
might be said, there were no basic differences 
between the listening Russians and_ the 
Americans. 

As an ear witness during most of the tour, I 
can testify that the Orchestra performed mag- 


174 


nificently, night after night, no matter how 
fatiguing the rigors of travel. Upon each pro- 
gram stood one composition of American 
origin. Walter Piston’s Sixth Symphony, in 
particular, was frequently performed, and it 
met with hearty reception. 

The Boston Symphony in all aspects — 
great Orchestra, disseminators of American 
musical art, bearers of good will — made me 
feel very fortunate that I was enabled to go 
along and, in my own small way, chronicle 
their triumphs. Any Bostonian, any American 
would have been very proud of these gentle- 
men. 

Cyrus DURGIN 


Let it be added that the people who may be 
most justifiably “proud of these gentlemen, 
are the Friends of the Boston Symphony. In the 
enterprise which through the years has produced 
one of the world’s greal musical instruments 
each Friend has a personal, stake and share. By 
the same token, each Friend must recognize a 
continuing stewardship. The Orchestra's abil- 
ity has never been greater; equally great is its 
need for continued and increased support. This 


persistent problem requires your earnest concern. 


FRIENDS 
of the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Symphony Hall, Boston 15, Massachusetts 





Symphony in Russia 
Made a Great Impression 


By RUDOLPH ELIE (#1 ’ vf [st 
It may be .emphatically be said that the vitis of the Bos- 
i'ton Symphony Orchestra to Leningrad and Mocow was the most 
isignificant gesture of friendsnip between the American people 
ard the Russian people since the American Army and the Rus- 
sian Army met so cordially in the closing phases Oi World War II. 
‘It may even be said to be more significant, since that meeting 


involved only the military cordiality of the Russians was quickly 
Ismothered in orders from above: the Russiart soldiers themselves 
‘were eager to be friendly but instantly obeyed the new policy 
line, as they do all policies directed by their leaders. But for 
roughly 20,000 Russians in a series of five concerts to come in 
‘eontact with an orchestra so vastly different in character from 
their own and, in many ways, so vastly superior, was to provide 
them with food for thought for many months to come. 

The reason for the difference and the superiority is not that 
the Americans are in any way superior to the Russians as mu- 
sicians. The Russians are a highly musical people, as the ranks 
of our musical virtuosos testify, -and it may not be said our mu- 
sicians are higher in attainment. Two facts, however, are clear 
enough in contrasting a Russian orchestra and the Boston Sym- 
phony. The first is that the Russians instrumentalists are severel) 
hampered by generally inferior musical instruments. In the sev-. 
ere shortage of violin makers and repairers, stringed instru- 
ments are in poor condition. Strings are in short supply, too, and 
of most inferior quality; the Russian musicians who were provided 
with strings by the Boston men (who had taken along many ex- 
tras for just such a purpose) were astonished by them. 

Brass instruments are also inferior, and a good many mutes 
in use by Western orchestras are simply‘not kKnowr?. I was told 
of plastic clarinets and oboes of poor quality, of slower actions 
in keys, of mechanisms that didn’t work well and so on, In con- 
trast to the instruments of the Boston Symphony, Russian itstru- 
ments are poor, indeed, and poor instruments limit both the 
virtuosity of an orchestra and its tonal qualities. 

The second fact, which may be viewed as subjective,. since 
it was my own observation and a relatively limited one at that, 
is that a Russian orchestra does not reflect the immense enthus!- 
asm ours do. A musician is a relatively highly paid man in 
Russia: jobs are very competitive. But once accepted, a musician 
has a security unknown elsewhere. This is not to say he cannot 
be fired for incompetence, but he rarely is. | 

The consequence, which I observed during a performance of) 
“Pique Dame” at the Bolshoi, is a certain lack-lustre in esprit, 
decorps. Tne orchestra, arfd it was a very large one composed) 


of members of the Moscow Orchestra Philharmonic, played well! 
and sounded well, but it was a far cry from the brilliance, the) 


elan, the tonal splendor and, not least, the extraordinary sense 
of togetherness found in the Boston Symphony. 


Response Genuine fv - ‘#* 2(-S% 


Fe Fh further Opportunity to note the same lackadaisicle at- 
mosphere in Commurtist Czechoslovakia. In Prague I went to a 
per formance of Mozart’s “Marriage of Figaro” in the very theater 
in which his ‘Don Giovanni” w iv i 
a Wane Fe was given its world premiere. It 
‘as a gem of a place, and I couldn’t have been more awed than 
to find myself in it. But the performance on the stage wa 
‘Simply too amateur and sloppy to be tolerated by an a italist 
director, while that in the pit was merely competent notenat 
ane. And during the long tacet of the flutes in the third act, 
the two flutists got up, took snubbed-out cigarette butts from 
their music stand, put them in their mouths and sauntered out. | 
On one occasion I was afraid the harpischordist was sound 
asleep, his head on the instrument desk. Such complacence cor 
no doubt OT security, does not make for a glitterin f peo 
OL Music anywhere, wie et ee 
IRR pt Pid rsp be clear pew the astonishing response of the 
Luss | ences gave no indication whatever of , 
arranged politically. There wasn’t the slightest BB at. a 
were not doing their bit, so to speak. The 10-mirtute ovation ‘ 
sulting in two encores, in Moscow, continued long after the aa 
chestra had left the stage: Mr. Munch re-appeared six times on 
an empty stage. Perhaps the hardest listener of all was Maya 
one of our interpretors, whom we at first called the tron Mailer 
in view of her icy composure and urtshakeable conviction tat! 
fussia Was not only the most beautiful place in the world but 
the best. This point of view, becoming enough in anyone was. di-| 
minished by the fact that Maya had never seen another country | 
and not any too much of her owr Yet she attended every ot 
cert, as did most of the other interpretors, and her enthusiasm| 
ae as boundless; she murmured “wonderful, wonderful!” end-| 
Quite aside from the impact of the orchestra as a musica}} 
body, which Was SO great as to be indescribable there was the| 
personnel itself, No body of men could have behaved better than| 
these genial musicians of the Boston Symphony. There was not | 
to my knowledge, a single unpleasant incident involving the | 
Americans as Americans with the Russians. On the contrar 7 
ine men, whose clothing presented an almost grotesque berg 
‘rast to the shabby habilmertts everywhere encountered in Rus- 
sia, performed countless acts of kindness and friendliness As a 
pody they were happy of face and alert of bearing and their jokin 
and laughter among themselves was a constant source of Resin 
ment to the interpretors, for the Russian laughs very seldom, v4 


vapey, wn public, And during our visit to Russia we encountered a 
number of other “delegations,” all but one from Iron Curtain} 


| 
countries, and their glumness w 
| es, an glumness was even more pron | 
that of the Russians. e pronounced than) 
rr] — 
thus to have the mere contact of our people with theirs.| 


(“on Vy . riar ’ “ + 4% : 

hate ee: 80 Seenehy, so open, SO. providirfg of opportunity to| 

! 4eas and ask questions on either side, observed perhaps| 
' 


by some secret eye but neverxrterfered with; to walk about! 


jand see and be seen asva member of Western society, confident, 


ea age uss ae a very healthy lookirg individual, 
on erie ? sasvaryr » WaS an incomparable gesture of good 
oa - 14 tour elf cost the Amefican people the sum 
of $150,( 0 from the President’s Fund is insignificant: it was! 
ne the greaté&t value in international relations the American 
pears ever bought, though it must not be forgotten that the’ 
Russian progelves paid the entire cost of the visit to the 
ae ' e Boston Symphony was instrumental] in breaking 

ground, and if additional American attractions of a cultural 


naturé are invited to follow suit. j 
vited 0. sult, 1t could well lead ’ 
glimmer of light in our relationships. penises: 


‘heerful, obviously Pee and in beaming good health (for| 
) 
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| September 28, 1956 


| Dear Mr. Cabot: 


The reports of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
during its recent tour of Europe have given me 
great satisfaction. Whenever outstanding Ameri- 
cans like the men and women of the Boston Symphony 
display their talents to the people of other countries, 
| the cause of international understanding is advanced. 


Since all people want peace, it is necessary for the 
people of all nations to correspond at all levels and 
work out methods by which we can gradually learn 
more of each other. The exchange of artists is one 
of the most effective methods of strengthening world 
friendship. Your orchestra has demonstrated this 
truth. 


i} | I should add that it is gratifying to observe that the 
ia Boston Symphony Orchestra has developed, in typical 
if American fashion, with the sponsorship and devoted 
support of private citizens. 


Please welcome home your musicians and distinguished 
conductors, Charles Munch and Pierre Monteux, and 
accept my congratulations on a job well done. 


i | Sincerely, 
ai a iit it | war 
Migs oo) Biae ; . 
fe 4 t ioaa | 
121519; aie Y | 
| | ha | 
s mitt 
f Hl | ) 


BT | | Mr. Henry B, Cabot 

BE i ia | President 

Hf We 1 ! The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Inc, 
ee | Symphony Hall 

| I i Boston, Massachusetts 

; | | 
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SYMPHONIANA 


THE EUROPEAN TOUR 

At the Royal Festival Hall in, London 
just ten days ago, September’ 25, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra played the 
final concert of its six-weeks tour of 
Europe undertaken in cooperation with 
the International Exchange Program of 
the American National Theatre and 
Academy (A.N.T.A.). The Orchestra 
had made its only previous tour of 
Europe in May, 1952, under the auspices 
of the Congress for Cultural Freedom, 
when it performed in France, Germany, 
Belgium, Holland and England. In the 
tour just completed only Paris and Lon- 
don were revisited. A total of twenty- 
eight concerts was given in nineteen 
different cities in thirteen countries. 
Charles Munch conducted eighteen of 
the concerts, Pierre Monteux, ten. 

The complete itinerary and programs 
were as follows: 


August 24, Friday—Cork, IRELAND 
Anderson: Irish Suite 
Haydn: Symphony No. 102 in B Flat 
Dukas: L’Apprenti Sorcier 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


August 25, Saturday—DuBLin, IRELAND 


Haydn: Symphony No. 102 in B Flat 
Hanson: Elegy in Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky 
Strauss: Don Juan 
Schumann: Symphony No. 2 in C 
Conductor: Charles Munch 
EDINBURGH, SCOTLAND (EDINBURGH 
FESTIVAL ) 


August 26, Sunday 


Haydn: Symphony No. 102 in B Flat 

Piston: Symphony No. 6 

Strauss: Don Juan 

Dukas: L’Apprenti Sorcier 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


August 27, Monday 


Creston: Symphony No. 2 

Bartok: Concerto for Orchestra 

Schubert: Symphony No. 7 in C 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


August 28, Tuesday 


Copland :, Symphonic Ode 

Beethgven: Violin Concerto in D 
Soloist: Isaac Stern 

Schumann: Symphony No. 2 in GC 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


August 29, W ednesday 


Freed: Festival Overture 

Brahms: Symphony No. 3 in F 
Franck: Symphonic Variations for 
Piano and Orchestra 


Ravel: Piano Concerto for the Left 


Hand Alone 
Soloist: Robert Casadesus 


Strauss: Suite from “Der Rosen- 


kavalier” 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


August 30, Thursday 


Hanson: Elegy in Memory of Serge 


Koussevitzky 
Schumann: Piano Concerto in A 
Minor 


Soloist: Clifford Curzon 
Honegger: Symphony No. 5 
Debussy: La Mer 

Conductor: Charles Munch 


August 31, Friday—CoreENuHaceEN, 
DENMARK 


Rossini: Overture to “L’Italiana in 
Algeri” 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3 in F 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 
Strauss: Suite from “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


September 1, Saturday—Os to, Norway 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica’ 
Piston: Symphony No. 6 
Ravel: Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et 
Chloé” 
Conductor: Charles Munch 
September 3, Monday—StocKHoLM, 
SWEDEN 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” 
Piston: Symphony No. 6 
Ravel: Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et 
Chloe” 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 4, Tuesday—HE.sinkIl, 
FINLAND 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” 
Piston: Symphony No. 6 
Ravel: Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et 
Chloé” 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 6, Thursday—LENINGRAD, 
U.S.S.R. 


Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica”’ 
Piston: Symphony No. 6 
Ravel: Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et 
Chloé” 
Conductor: Charles Munch 
September 7, Friday—LENINGRAD, 
U.S.S.R. 
Haydn: Symphony No. 94 in G, “Sur- 
prise” 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 
Schubert: Symphony No. 7 in C 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 
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September 8, Saturday—Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” 
Piston: Symphony No. 6 
Ravel: Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et 
Chloe” 
Conductor: Charles Munch 
September 9, Sunday Afternoon— 
Moscow, U.S.S.R. 
Haydn: Symphony No. 94 in G, “Sur- 
prise” 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 
Schubert: Symphony No. 7 in C 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 
September 9, Sunday Evening—Moscow, 
U.S.S.R. 
Haydn: Symphony No. 102 in B Fiat 
Copland: Symphonic Ode 
Strauss: Don Juan 


Dukas: L’Apprenti Sorcier 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 11, Tuesday Evening— 

PRAGUE, CZECHOSLOVAKIA 

Hanson: Elegy in Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky . 

Honegger: Symphony No. 3, “Litur- 
gique”’ 

Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” 

Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 12, Wednesday Evening— 

VIENNA, AUSTRIA 

Hanson: Elegy in Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky 

Honegger: Symphony No. 3, “Litur- 
gique”’ 

Ravel: Suite No. 2 from ‘“Daphnis et 
Chloe” 

Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D 

Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 13, Thursday Evening— 
STUTTGART, GERMANY 


Hanson: Elegy in Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky 

Honegger: Symphony No. 3, “Litur- 
gique” 

Ravel: Suite No. 2 from “Daphnis et 
Chloe” 

Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D 

Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 14, Friday Evening— 
MUNICH, GERMANY ~ 
Haydn: Symphony No. 102 in B Flat 
Hanson: Elegy in Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky 
Martinu: Fantaisies 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


In Memory of Serge Koussevitzky 


September 16, Sunday Evening—ZvrRIcH, 
SWITZERLAND 
Haydn: Symphony No. 94 in G, “Sur- 
prise”’ 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 
Schubert: Symphony No. 7 in C 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


September 17, Monday Evening—BERNE, 
SWITZERLAND 
Haydn: Symphony No. 94 in G, 
“Surprise” 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 
Schubert: Symphony No. 7 in C 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


September 19, Wednesday Evening— 
Paris, FRANCE 
Hanson: Elegy in Memory of Serge 
Koussevitzky 
Martinu: Fantaisies 
Debussy: La Mer 
Brahms: Symphony No. 2 in D 
Conductor: Charles Munch 
In Memory of Serge Koussevitzky 
September 20, Thursday Evening— 
PARIS, FRANCE 
J.C. Bach: Sinfonia in B Flat 
Brahms: Violin Concerto 
Soloist: Yehudi Menuhin 
Freed: Festi al Overture 
Enesco: Suive for Orchestra 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 
In Memory of Georges Enesco 


September 21, Friday Evening— 
CHARTRES, FRANCE 
Barber: Adagio 
Honegger: Symphony No. 3, “Litur- 
gique”’ 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica” 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 23, Sunday Evening— 
LEEDS, ENGLAND 


Rossini: Semiramide 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3 in F 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 
Strauss: Suite from “Der Rosen- 
kavalier”’ 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


September 24, Monday Evening— 
LONDON, ENGLAND 
Beethoven: Symphony No. 3, “Eroica’ 
Piston: Symphony Ng. 6 
Debussy: La Mer 
Conductor: Charles Munch 


September 25, Tuesday Evening— 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


Rossini: “L’Italiana in Algeri” 
Brahms: Symphony No. 3 in F 
Creston: Symphony No. 2 
Strauss: Suite from “Der Rosen- 
kavalier” - 
Conductor: Pierre Monteux 


’ 
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EXHIBITION 


The exhibition of paintings which is 
now on view in the Gallery and which 
will be continued through November 10, 
has been assembled by the Vose Gal- 
leries. The exhibition consists of paint- 
ings by artists of the countries visited in 
this orchestra’s European tour. 


AN OPINION FROM MOSCOW 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra's 
concerts in Moscow brought a detailed 
review by Dmitri Kabalevsky, the com- 
poser whose music has been performed 
several times at these concerts. The re- 
view appeared in “Pravda,” September 
14, 1956: 


One of the most interesting events in 
our recent years of concert life, and no 
doubt the most outstanding, is the visit 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, one 
of the foremost of symphony organiza- 
tions, now having its 75th anniversary. 
Many exceptional conductors have 
worked with this orchestra and are the 
reason for its excellence. Among them 
should be mentioned Arthur Nikisch, 
Karl Muck, and Serge Koussevitzky who 
was the head of the orchestra for twenty- 
five years, Pierre Monteux, and finally 
Charles Munch, the present conductor. 

The Boston Symphony Orchestra con- 
sists of first-class musicians, artists and 
virtuosi in the full meaning of the word. 


The various sections, the strings, wood-. 


winds, percussion and brass, combine in- 
to an unusually excellent ensemble. The 
tone quality of the whole orchestra is as 
splendid as that of the individual solo- 
ists. The ensemble has reached such a 
degree of mastery that technical prob- 


_lems no longer exist for them and the 


entire attention is focused on the prob- 
lems of musical interpretation. Their 
sonority is as excellent in powerful pas- 
sages as in tender ones where the sound 
is a whisper; the bowing is like that of 
chamber music: completely in unison. Is 
it necessary to say what a tremendous 
part of this polished unanimity is due to 
the conductor? Charles Munch is a great 
artist whose mastery is as evident in old 
as in contemporary music. If I should 
try to define the mastery of Charles 
Munch I would say that it lies in his 
interpretative power, combining breadth 
of conception with delicacy of detail. 
More important than his technical mas- 
tery is Charles Munch’s human, sincere, 


and deeply felt musical insight. He pos- 
sesses the strong intellect of a wise man 
and the fresh approach of a young soul. 

We remember Pierre Monteux and his 
last concert in Moscow in the middle 
twenties. He is one of the outstanding 
French conductors who has worked for 
years with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in the past and at present is 
always the partner in the orchestra's 
activities on tour. Like Munch he com- 
bines deep understanding of music with 
a lively interest in contemporary musi- 
cians and their music. Charles Munch 
led the Orchestra in the first and third 
concerts in Moscow, and Pierre Monteux 
the second. Well known works such as 
Beethoven's “Eroica’ Symphony have 
been performed so many times by so 
many different conductors that they have 
lost their freshness and forcefulness of 
interpretation. It requires a really out- 
standing talent to bring out the original 
beauty. 

Charles Munch accomplishes this ab- 
solutely. We heard the real Beethoven 
—the great leader of humanistic ideas— 
of beauty and freedom who leads us 
through difficult paths towards his ideals. 

The two Symphonies by Haydn (Mon- 
teux led the “Surprise’’; Munch, No. 
102) showed a proper sense of simplic- 
ity and optimism, with rather heavy folk 
humor. Monteux did a splendid job with 
Schubert’s Seventh. Now for the con- 
temporary music—Ravel’s “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” Strauss’s “Don Juan” and Dukas’ 
“L’Apprenti Sorcier.”” All of these were 
conducted by Munch and here his talent 
was shown at its greatest height. His 
conducting of Ravel showed how small- 
minded are the artificial critics who see 
Ravel only as a composer of orchestral 
color. No doubt Ravel’s music is even 
more of -a living force. This composer 
has won us over and conquered us not 
only because of his technical mastery 
and sheer beauty of musical form but 
also because he reaches every one of us 
personally. The music of “Daphnis and 
Chloe,” like his other works, resembles 
rays of the sun which blind us and which 
at the same time give us life energy. 
These qualities in Ravel’s music were 
disclosed to us. The most difficult or- 
chestral selection—Strauss’s “Don Juan’”’ 
—was played with great fire. And finally, 
Dukas’ “L’Apprenti Sorcier" was like 
brilliant fireworks. We also remember 
the fire and virtuosity in the encore of 
Pierre Monteux—the excerpts from 
“Der Rosenkavalier.”’ 


! 
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We must speak separately about the 
American composers—Piston s Sixth 
Symphony, Hanson’s Elegy and Cop- 
land’s Ode, under Munch, and agg 
Second Symphony under Monteux. P 
Bostonians did well to bring us so ~~ 
modern music. We must thank them for 
it, because we have to admit that Ameri- 
can music is not too well known to our 

ic at large. 

erea: He is familiar to us through 
many successful. performances of rs 
Incredible Flutist.” Piston wrote _ 
Sixth Symphony especially for the 75t 
Anniversary. This composition con- 
frmed our impression that he was an 
excellent composer and a good — 
trator who is completely at ease wit 
the symphonic form, and if his agro 
somehow lacks melodic interest, it de- 
velops naturally and convincingly. — 
‘s artistic temperament and fantasy. The 
second movement impressed us most as 
a virtuoso scherzo. The third movement 
worked up to a powerful dramatic ten- 
gy like Piston, belongs to that 
group of contemporary Ramerean ones 
posers who approach their art seriously | 
and tend consistently to avoid the more 
extreme contemporary ways, developing 
naturally in the classical tradition. Cres- | 
ton’s Symphony in two movements 1S , 
especially attractive in the second part 
which consists of courageous and sharp 
rhythms deriving from the ey tet penne 
of Negro folk music. At the end of the 
second movement the composer well 


combines a sharp rhythmicevi texture | 


with bright and enchanting melodies. 


The Elegy by Hanson is a sincere | 


poetic composition which is not deeply 
moving nor definite in style. Copland S 
work did not make a good impression. 
It is an artificial composition full of 
superficiality, overcomplicated in poly- 
phony and rough and unnatural in or- 
chestral effects and convulsive rhythms. 
“We know Copland as a wise, intelligent, 
educated and gifted musician, and while 
listening to this composition we felt 
more than once that he, like other com- 
posers, has an unfortunate tendency 
toward novelty at any cost. 

All the concerts of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra had an extraordinary 
success. In the audience we could see 
almost all of our famous musicians. All 
were extremely enthusiastic in their 
applause, expressing their sincere thanks 
to the guests who by their art gave them 
such sheer joy. 


SYMPHONIANA 
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CTURES FROM EUROPE 
ographs by Edward Fitzgerald 


ger Voisin, taken on the European 
gether with posters, are shown in 
lery this week. 
exhibition of paintings by artists 
‘ountries visited, assembled by the 
ialleries, will be shown again after 
r. 

e e 


ELCOME BY THE CITY 


following communication has 
‘ceived from the City Council of 
t; 
CITY OF BOSTON 
IN City CouNCIL 
reas: The’ Boston Symphony 
tra has now returned from an 
dingly successful tour of Europe 
which the performances of the 
tra were enthusiastically received 
corded the greatest acclaim for 
nusical attainment, not only by 
ple but also by the music critics; 


reas: The tour of the Boston 
ony Orchestra was eminently suc- 
in creating friendship abroad and 
tional good will; and 
reas: The Symphony’s perform- 
‘ved to better establish the finest 
and art of America in foreign 
now, therefore be it 
lved: That the Boston City 
| in meeting assembled hereby 
leasure in greeting with pride and 
nding its warmest welcome to the 
Symphony Orchestra on its re- 
Boston and expresses the Coun- 


slicitations and congratulations to 


ston Symphony Orchestra on the 
n of the completion of the Or- 
’s successful tour. 


sity Council October 1, 1956. 
d 


Attest: Water J. MALLoy 
City Clerk. 


JROPEAN IMPRESSIONS 
1 the prodigious attention in the 


vhich Boston’s orchestra has had 
European tour, paragraphs from 


ud there are quoted: 


IRGH 

¢ he had finished his concerts on 
Sir Thomas Beecham kindly but 

ically hoped that what was to 

would be as good. 

night the Boston Symphony Or- 
under its conductor Charles 


The usually decorous élite of the 
Soviet capital went wild over the pro- 
gram, which began with Charles Munch 
leading the musicians in Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 3, the “Eroica.” 

The excitement rose visibly as the 
orchestra moved into the Sixth Sym- 
phony by Walter Piston, whose work is 
practically unknown here. Real frenzy 
developed after Mr. Munch had led the 
musicians through Ravel’s second 
“Daphnis et Chloé” Suite—We.LLEs 
HANGEN, New York Times, Sept. 9. 


PARIS 

Conducted by Charles Munch, the 
Bostonians—largely recruited from dif- 
ferent parts of the world—played a 
program of which the two peaks were 
“La Mer” by Claude Debussy, per- 
formed with an astonishing brio and 
perhaps even supercharged, and above 
all the “Fantaisies Symphoniques” by 
the Czech composer, Martinu. It is not 
every day that one is favored with the 
revelation of a masterpiece. That is 
what we had last night. Music warm, 
living, colorful, with the authentic ac- 
cent of its own origin—JEAN MiISTLER, 
L’Aurore, September 20. 


CHARTRES 

The cathedral was specially illumi- 
nated for tonight’s performance. Out- 
side the great rose window looking to 
the west at the end of the nave were 
floodlights which shed a soft glow into 
the interior. 

The orchestra itself sat beneath the 
window in the portico of the church. 
Floodlights lit up the arches of the 
clerestory and other floodlights at the 


east end of the church shone through 


the stained-glass windows above the 
altar. Other interior lighting included 
lights above the confessionals.—FRANK 
KELLEY, New York Herald Tribune, 
September 22. 


LONDON 

The highlight of the two Boston con- 
certs was Debussy’s “La Mer” under 
Munch, not only for the polished bril- 
liance of the playing, but for the salutary 
reminder that these bright, clear, and 
even penetrating French orchestral col- 
ours were those of the composer’s own 
conception. Here, with the marine tang 
of the woodwind and the spitting trum- 
pets, was the sea itself, buffeting and 
invigorating us on Thames-side.—FELIx 


Prk Ye N, Sunday Times, Sept. 30. 
ivauucu, making its first appearance at PERRAMIAN, © y P 
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We must speak separately about on 
American composers—Piston s Pin 
Symphony, Hanson’s 0 ge By oes 

n r 

d’s Ode, under Munch, a 
socked Symphony under Monteux. jan 
Bostonians did well to pre - —, 

i t than 

dern music. We must tl 4 
ag atten we have to admit that — 
hain music is not too well known to oO 

lic at large. om 
ge He is familiar to us are 
many successful performances of e 


ist.” rote his 
Incredible Flutist. Piston B 
Sixth Symphony especially —— oe 


Anniversary. This png Ry 
firmed our impression that Aion hen 
excellent composer and a good or — 
trator who is completely * a 
the symphonic form, and i . a 
somehow — pa ee Rec 
s naturally and conv é 
pigeon temperament and fantasy. is ” 
second movement impressed us mo 


uoso scherzo. The third movement 


tore ful dramatic ten- 


worked up to a power 
sion. 
Creston, 
group of contempo 
posers who approac 


like Piston, belongs to that 
rary American com- 
h their art seriously | 


and tend consistently to avoid the more 


developing 
contemporary ways, 
atte | tradition. Cres- | 


in two movements is ; 
tive in the second part 
which consists of courageous yer wc re 
rhythms deriving from the apex) — 
of Negro folk music. At the end o oo 
second movement the composer W 


naturally in the classica 


ton’s Symphony 
especially attrac 


combines a sharp rhythmical texture | 


with bright and enchanting melodies. 


The Elegy by Hanson is a sincere | 


poetic composition which is not yn 
moving nor definite in style. Coplan ‘ 
work did not make a good cate 
It is an artificial composition fu Bs 
superficiality, overcomplicated -ofgglt 
phony and rough and unnatural in 


chestral effects and convulsive rhythms. 


We know Copland as a wise, st yl 
educated and gifted musician, and “ 
listening to this composition “hh ” 
more than once that he, like ot ota: 

posers, has an cone berg tendency 

novelty at any cost. 

wie ae poi Boe of the pone Se 
phony Orchestra had an sanypey yet 
success. In the audience we cou - 
almost all of our famous musicians. Rar 
were extremely enthusiastic in thei 
applause, expressing their sincere 
to the guests who by their art gave 


such sheer joy. 


thanks 
them 


: V 
“ 
. 4 
. ’ 
Lad 
“ca 
{ 
7% at 
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the Edinburgh Festival, took over the 
evening concert at the Usher Hall, and 
alas for Sir Thomas’s sarcasm and for 
our national pride, it was better—better 
than the Scottish National, the B.B.C., 
or the Halle. Fortunately for our self- 
esteem, it is also no less clearly better 
than the New York Philharmonic, the 
Concertgebouw, or the Berlin Philhar- 
monic. 

So dazzling to the ear was its playing 
last night that for that evening at least 
it was impossible to recall anything com- 
parable. There can in fact be no other 
orchestra like it in the world. It has no 
“departments,” no brass, wind, and 
strings to compare and evaluate. Its 
sound is a_ single marvellously rich 
silken texture into which every note of 
every instrument is so carefully woven 
that everything can be heard except the 
joins. Even the austerest critics, by 
temperament resistant to the seductions 
of mere gorgeousness of orchestral 
sound or virtuosity of technique, and 
boiled hard by constant listening, were 
thrilled by it—Co.In Mason, Man- 
chester Guardian, September 16. 


New York 


It is pleasant to learn of the warm 
reception the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra has received in Leningrad, where it 
became the first American orchestra to 
perform in the Soviet Union, Pleasant, 
too, is the news that the Boston Sym- 
phony’s concerts in the Soviet Union 
will provide a chance to introduce the 
compositions of contemporary American 
composers to Soviet audiences. The 
people who gave the world Tchaikovsky, 
Rimsky-Korsakoff and Shostakovich 
have had all too little opportunity these 
past years to hear American music. It 
is good that the beginnings of such 
Opportunity are now available, and in 
the Boston Symphony our musical cul- 
ture has one of its foremost repre- 
sentatives.—“ Musicians in Russia,” edi- 
torial in New York Times, September 8. 


Moscow 


The Soviet Union’s musical élite gave 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra a 
tumultuous reception tonight culmi- 
nating in a ten-minute Standing ovation 
after the orchestra had played two en- 
cores. 

Observers who saw the Boston or- 
chestra open Thursday in Leningrad 
said tonight’s outburst of acclaim in 
Moscow’s packed Conservatory  sur- 
passed anything the orchestra had ever 
experienced. 


(Continued on page 91) 


The usually decorous élite of the 
Soviet capital went wild over the pro- 
gram, which began with Charles Munch 
leading the musicians in Beethoven’s 
Symphony No. 3, the “Eroica.” 

The excitement rose visibly as the 
orchestra moved into the Sixth Sym- 
phony by Walter Piston, whose work is 
practically unknown here. Real frenzy 
developed after Mr. Munch had led the 
musicians through Ravel’s second 
“Daphnis et Chloé” Suite—Wet.ies 
HANGEN, New York Times, Sept. 9. 


PARIS 

Conducted by Charles Munch, the 
Bostonians—largely recruited from dif- 
ferent parts of the world—played a 
program of which the two peaks were 
“La Mer” by Claude Debussy, per- 
formed with an astonishing brio and 
perhaps even supercharged, and above 
all the “Fantaisies Sym phoniques” by 
the Czech composer, Martinu. It is not 
every day that one is favored with the 
revelation of a masterpiece. That is 
what we had last night. Music warm, 
living, colorful, with the authentic ac- 
cent of its own origin—JEAN MISTLER. 
L’Aurore, September 20. | 


CHARTRES 

The cathedral was specially illumi- 
nated for tonight’s performance. Out- 
side the great rose window looking to 
the west at the end of the nave were 
floodlights which shed a soft glow into 
the interior. 

The orchestra itself sat beneath the 
window in the portico of the church. 
Floodlights lit up the arches of the 
clerestory and other floodlights at the 
east end of the church shone through 
the stained-glass windows above the 
altar. Other interior lighting included 
lights above the confessionals.—FRANK 
KELLEY, New York Herald Tribune, 
September 22. 


LONDON 

The highlight of the two Boston con- 
certs was Debussy’s “La Mer” under 
Munch, not only for the polished bril- 
liance of the playing, but for the salutary 
reminder that these bright, clear, and 
even penetrating French orchestral col- 
ours were those of the composer’s own 
conception. Here, with the marine tang 
of the woodwind and the spitting trum- 
pets, was the sea itself, buffeting and 
invigorating us on Thames-side.—FEgE.LIx 
APRAHAMIAN, Sunday Times, Sept. 30. 
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SYMPHONIANA 


IFFICIAL WELCOME 
hearsal in Symphony Hall, on 
10rning, October 9, the Boston 


Orchestra was greeted by 


hn B. Hynes, Ernest Hender- 
dent of the Chamber of Com- 
tief Justice Raymond S. Wil- 


i 


Jovernor Christian A. Herter. 


Cabot, as President of the 


Trustees, welcomed them and 


the Orchestra: 


ntlemen, I think that we ought, 


Orchestra—and I include my- 


igh I play nothing but the cash 


-o be very pleased and gratified 
se gentlemen here today. As I 
ittle part in the enormous suc- 
ur trip, because unfortunately 
ble to go with you through the 
ig, I'd like to say to these gen- 
it this group of men who make 
ton Symphony Orchestra—and 
i—are to my mind a very re- 
group of people. I have got to 
umber of them much better 
from being on the steamship 
msterdam with them, which 
oyed pleasure on my part. I 
nd here I am an_ outsider 
that they did this city and this 
‘eat credit in Europe. To my 
music which they made was 
e. 
Hynes spoke for the City of 


all delighted to have you back 
he old home town. You look 
s dignified in your working 
you do when you are perform- 
a this stage to a discriminating 
You travelled through part of 


-at; you carried with you the 


ur great old city; you polished 


- of Boston. You talked to the 


those foreign countries in the 
language—the language of 
yu even soothed the breast of 


3 we have in the Soviet Union, 


if we do have any, and | am sure we do; 
and I am sure we have more friends 
there now after the visit of your wonder: 
ful orchestra. We are proud indeed— 
deeply proud—we were never prouder of 
your orchestra than we are at this mo- 
ment. We welcome you back, ye war- 
riors of the brass and strings. You have 
done Boston honor, the Commonwealth 
honor, and indeed our country honor. 
You are a great asset to all of us; we are 
happy indeed that you are back with us 
again. 

Mr. Henderson presented a plaque to 
the Orchestra in behalf of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and read 
the inscription: 

‘To the members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra whose outstanding per- 
formances during their European tour, 
August 22 to September 28, 1956, brought 
great honor to themselves and to the 
City of Boston. Presented in apprecia- 
tion and with high esteem by the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce.” 


Dr. Munch responded: 

Dear sir: In the name of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, I would like to 
express to you our profound gratitude 
for your appreciation and for your pres- 
ence this morning at our rehearsal. We 
all are happy to think that we have con- 
tributed to the friendly relations with so 
many countries and with Russia and that 
we have brought to them the expression 
of our great cultural values and our 
greetings of friendship. Thank you. 


Governor Herter concluded the cere- 
mony: 

The Mayor of Boston has had the 
privilege of having the first say in thank- 
ing you for the great contribution that 
you have made to the City of Boston, 
the name of the City of Boston, as one 
of the institutions in the City which is so 
beloved. I have the privilege of doing 
the same thing for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and I do it very whole- 


heartedly because during the course of 


your trip I know of nothing that gave me 
more excitement—very real excitement 
—and more deep pride than reading of 
the tremendous success that you had had 
in every nation that you visited, and 
indeed in the Soviet Union itself. Ob- 
viously, you were the individuals under 
great leadership who have made a con- 
tribution for this country that statesmen, 
politicians, those of us who perhaps 
struggle in minor or major ways to help 
relationships between people, can’t do 
at all. ... And so, we are very deeply 
grateful to you not only for what you 

have done for the City of Boston and 

what you have done for Massachusetts, 

but for what you have done for the rela- 

tionship between this entire nation and 

other peoples of the world. And, finally, 

may I say to you that the beauty that you 

contribute to all of our lives is something 

that will live with us during our entire 

existence and will go down to our chil- 

dren as one of the great heritages of this 
country. 


The following letter, addressed to Mr. 
Cabot, has been received from James C. 
Petrillo, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians: 

One of the most significant achieve- 
ments in the music world today, which 
has gladdened the hearts of the 252,000 
musicians in our Federation, is the tre- 
mendous success realized by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in its recent tour 
of Europe—notably Russia. 

The reception accorded your {great 
orchestra under the leadership of Charles 
Munch and Pierre Monteux on its first 
trip to the Soviet countries, helps 
strengthen the long-held belief of people 
everywhere, that music is the universal 
language for the furtherance of peace 
and good-will. It is our sincere hope that 
such programs will be continued. 

On behalf of the American Federation 
of Musicians I wish to congratulate the 
members of this distinguished orchestra 
for their distinctive contribution to the 
cause of international understanding. 
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if we do have any, and I am sure we do ; 
and I am sure we have more friends 
there now after the visit of your wonder- 
ful orchestra. We are proud indeed— 
deeply proud—we were never prouder of 
vour orchestra than we are at this mo- 
ment. We welcome you back, ye war- 
riors of the brass and strings. You have 
done Boston honor, the Commonwealth 
honor, and indeed our country honor. 
You are a great asset to all of us; we are 
happy indeed that you are back with us 
again. 

Mr. Henderson presented a plaque to 
the Orchestra in behalf of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and read 
the inscription: 

“To the members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra whose outstanding per- 
formances during their European tour, 
August 22 to September 28, 1956, brought 
great honor to themselves and to the 
City of Boston. Presented in apprecia- 
tion and with high esteem by the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce.’ 


Dr. Munch responded: 

Dear sir: In the name of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, I would like to 
express to you our profound gratitude 
for your appreciation and for your pres- 
ence this morning at our rehearsal. We 
all are happy to think that we have con- 
tributed to the friendly relations with so 
many countries and with Russia and that 
we have brought to them the expression 
of our great cultural values and our 
greetings of friendship. Thank you. 

Governor Herter concluded the cere- 
mony: 

The Mayor of Boston has had the 
privilege of having the first say in thank- 
ing you for the great contribution that 
you have made to the City of Boston, 
the name of the City of Boston, as one 
of the institutions in the City which is so 
beloved. I have the privilege of doing 
the same thing for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and I do it very whole- 
heartedly because during the course of 


(Continued on page 203) 


if we do have any, and | am sure we do; 
and I am sure we have more friends 
there now after the visit of your wonder- 
ful orchestra. We are proud indeed— 
deeply proud—we were never prouder of 
your orchestra than we are at this mo- 
ment. We welcome you back. ye war- 
riors of the brass and strings. You have 
done Boston honor, the Commonwealth 
honor, and indeed our country honor. 
You are a great asset to all of uS; we are 
happy indeed that you are hack with us 
again. 

Mr. Henderson presented a plaque to 
the Orchestra in behalf of the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce, and read 
the inscription: 

‘To the members of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra whose outstanding per- 
formances during their European tour, 
August 22 to September 28, 1956, brought 
great honor to themselves and to the 
City of Boston. Presented in apprecia- 
tion and with high esteem by the Greater 
Boston Chamber of Commerce.” 


Dr. Munch responded: 

Dear sir: In the name of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, I would like to 
express to you our profound gratitude 
for your appreciation and for your pres- 
ence this morning at our rehearsal. We 
all are happy to think that we have con- 
tributed to the friendly relations with so 
many countries and with Russia and that 
we have brought to them the expression 
of our great cultural values and our 
greetings of friendship. Thank you. 


Governor Herter concluded the cere- 
mony: 

The Mayor of Boston has had the 
privilege of having the first say in thank- 
ing you for the great contribution that 
you have made to the City of Boston, 
the name of the City of Boston, as one 
of the institutions in the City which is so 
beloved. I have the privilege of doing 
the same thing for the Commonwealth 
of Massachusetts, and I do it very whole- 
heartedly because during the course of 


your trip I know of nothing that gave me 
more excitement—very real excitement 
—and more deep pride than reading of 
the tremendous success that you had had 
in every nation. that you visited, and 
indeed in the Soviet Union itself. Ob- 
viously, you were the individuals under 
great leadership who have made a con- 
tribution for this country that statesmen, 
politicians, those of us who perhaps 
struggle in minor or major ways to help 
relationships between people, can’t do 
at all. ... And so, we are very deeply 
grateful to you not only for what you 
have done for the City of Boston and 
what you have done for Massachusetts, 

but for what you have done for the rela- 

tionship between this entire nation and 

other peoples of the world. And, finally, 

may I say to you that the beauty that you 

contribute to all of our lives is something 

that will live with us during our entire 

existence and will go down to our chil- 

dren as one of the great heritages of this 

country. 


The following letter, addressed to Mr. 
Cabot, has been received from James C. 
Petrillo, President of the American Fed- 
eration of Musicians: 

One of the most significant achieve- 
ments in the music world today, which 
has gladdened the hearts of the 252,000 
musicians in our Federation, is the tre- 
mendous success realized by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in its recent tour 
of Europe—notably Russia. 

The reception accorded your {great 
orchestra under the leadership of Charles 
Munch and Pierre Monteux on its first 
trip to the Soviet countries, helps 
strengthen the long-held belief of people 
everywhere, that music is the universal 
language for the furtherance of peace 
and good-will. It is our sincere hope that 
such programs will be continued. 

On behalf of the American Federation 
of Musicians I wish to congratulate the 
members of this distinguished orchestra 
for their distinctive contribution to the 
cause of international understanding. 
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ARTICLE INCOMPLETE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director Most Discussed Orchestra in Europe 


Plays in Symphony Hall on Oct. 5! 


The most discussed orchestra in|No. 102. To some it was much too 
‘Europe today will be heard in|big and bold, stretched out of its 


Symphony Hall on Friday after-|was admirable because ‘Haydn's 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 1956-1957 


OCTOBER 10 Newark 
Fri.-Sat. I 11 Brooklyn (IIT) 
posi Tues. A) 12. New York (Sat. ITT) 
Wellesley 18-19 Boston (Fri.-Sat. XII) 
Reaine (Fri-Sat. II) 20 Boston (Sun. c) noon, Oct. 5. It is our own Boston|score was so masterly that it well 


Ann Arbor 22 Cambridge (II) Symphony Orchestra, which on/|sustained large-scale treatment, 


Detroit 25-26 Boston (Fri.-Sat. XIII) Tuesday, Oct. 2, will. be home and gained in appeal to modern 


9 Providence Ill : audiences. There was little, if 
Coa. sini ARY we from its history-making six weeks’|any, division of opinion about Dr. 


tour of 19 cities from Cork to|Munch’s way with the music from 
Cleveland Boston (Fri.-Sat. XIV) Moscow, and back  through|Ravel’s “Daphnis." ody B ~y 
Syracuse Tro at i ‘Prague, Vienna and several cities; As for the works” by® contém- 

Ithaca New Have japiece in Germany Switzerland,;/porary Americans, commissioned 

Boston (Tues. B) New ¥. ty (IT) France and England, for the orchestra’s 75th anniver- 

Boston (Fri.-Sat. III) Schaeioan | Dr. Charles Munch will be|sary, Piston’s Sixth Symphony 
Cambridge (I) ashington lopening the orchestra’s 76th sea-|}and Hanson’s Elegy in Memory of 
Brooklyn (IV) ison, and his own eighth at its|Koussevitzky came off best. Yet, 

NOVEMBER New York helm, His program for the first|here again there were clashes of 
2-3 Boston (Fri.-Sat. IV) 2 Boston pair of week-end concerts willjopmion, These works were de- 


Boston be repeated the ensuing Tuesday|Clared to be both top flight 

for the opening of that series. 
The program will be comprised 
of Weber’s Overture to “Eury- 
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12 New York (Wed. IT) 
ig Washington ) Boston (Tues. H) 
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15 New York Boston (Fri.-Sat. XXI) 
18 Boston ( . E) Boston (For the Am. College of 
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(Rehearsal III) Physicians) 


21-22 Boston (Fri.-Sat. IX) Cambridge (VI) 


28-29 Boston (Fri.-Sat. X) 
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The matinee in Holy Week will be given on Thursday. 


anthe,” Beethoven’s Violin Con-! 


certo, with Wolfgang Schneider-) 
han of Vienna as soloist Chis! 
first appearances in this country); 
and Beethoven’s “Eroica.” | 


_ CRITICS REVIEWED 


“Yt is interesting to review for- 
eign comments on the Boston: 
Symphony. European concert pub- 
lics and critics alike have rated 
the orchestra as possessing ex- 
traordinary prowess — bravura 
qualities surpassing anything pre- 
viously known to them, Astonish-| 
ment was expressed constantly. 
over its unerring precision, ifs, 
dash, its power, its variety, the; 
excellence of each of its choirs.; 
Its instantaneous adaptability was 
remarked on when the same lis-; 
teners heard it both under Dr.| 
Munch, and his occasional alter-| 
nate, Pierre Monteux. 

Critics had the inevitable vari-| 
ety of opinions as to program-) 
making and as to conducting. 
Some found Dr. Munch exhibarat- 
ing, others thought him over-| 
emphatic. A case in point was his) 
reading of Haydn’s Symphony 
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achievements and also not quite. 


in all, however, the yeas 
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Boston Symphony Season 

The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, Charles Munch conduct- 
ing, will begin rehearsals on 
Tuesday, Oct, 2. The opening 
concerts of its 76th season, and 


‘Mr. Munch’s eighth as conduc- 
tor, will be given at Symphony 


Hall on Friday afternoon and 
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The matinee in Holy Week will be given on Thursday. 
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76th Symphony Season Begins Friday 


-- Fresh from its resoundingly suc-|pecially in Lanindat anid Moscow 
eessful 28-concert. European tour| A few subscriptions are sfill 
which ended in London last Tues-!available for the orchestra's series 
day, the Boston Symphony Orches-|of six Sunday afternoon concerts. 
tra reassembles in Symphony HalliInformation may be obtained from 
this week to begin rehearsals for|the subscription office at Sym- 
its 76th season, which will begin|phony Hall. 
with coricerts this Friday at 2:15 
‘and Saturday evening at 8:30. 
Charles Munch, music director of: 
'the orchestra, will then begin his| 
ighth season as conductor. The 
esday evening series will begin 
the following Tuesday, Oct. 9. | 


The program for all three con- 
¢erts will be the same. To begin, 

r, Munch has chosen the work 
which was the very first he con- 
ducted. at. his first concert as the 
erchestra’s music director in Octo- 
ber, 1949: the overture to the opera 
*“Euryanthe,” by Weber. Then will| 
@ome the Beethoven violin con-' 
eerto with Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
of Vienna making his American 
debut as soloist. After the inter-| 
mission Dr, Munch will conduct! 
Beethoven's “Eroica”. Symphony,| 
which figured prominently in the} 
orchestra’s . European repertoire! 
@Nd was rapturously received, “| 


LE ES AD 


—— 


? “> 
arles Munch, show 
here in a photograph taken in the Folke esteet, Oslo: 
Sweden, and the Boston Symphony return to Symphony 
Hall this week to begin their 75th season on Friday after- 
noon, Insert shows famed Austrian violinist Wolgang | 
Schneiderhan who makes his American debut on Friday | 
playing the Beethoven Concerto with the Bostonians, 
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ber, 1949: the overture to the opera’ 
*Euryanthe,” by Weber. Then will 
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eerto with Wolfgang Schneiderhan 
of Vienna making his American 
debut as soloist. After the inter 
mission Dr. Munch will conduct 
Beethoven's “Eroica” Symphony, 
which figured prominently in the 
orchestra's Eur opean repertoire | 
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New Symphony Season | 
Onrening onOct.5 _ 


Fhe most-discussed orchestra 
in Europe today will appear 
shortly in Symphony Hall. Its, 
name: the Boston Symphony. | 

After playing 28 concerts jin 
19 cities abroad—from Treland 
to Russia, and finally France and 
England—it will assemble here 
on Tuesday, Oct. 2, to begin 
rehearsals with Dr. Charles 
Munch for the opening on that 
week’s end of its 76th seaso 
and the conductor’s eighth ag 
its chief. 

The program of the Frida 
afternoon and Saturday evenin 
concert will be repeated on Tues- 
day evening for the opening of 
that series. It wil] consist of 
Weber’s Overture to “Euryan-| 
the;” the Beethoven Violin Con-' 
certo, with Wolfgang Schneider. 
hans of Vienna as soloist (his 
first appearances in this coun- 
try); and Beethoven's “Eroica” 
Symphony. 
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Symphony Opens 76th 
oston Season Friday 


Fresh from its resoundinely 
successful 28-concert European 
tour which ended with a triumph 
in London last Tuesday, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra re-as- 
sembles in Symphony Hall this 
week to begin rehearsals for its 
‘6th season which will bein 
with concerts this Friday after- 
noon at-2:15 and Saturday eve- 
ning at 8:30. Charles Munch, 
music director of the orchestra, 
Will then begin his eighth sea- 
son as conductor, The Tuesday 
evening series will begin the 
following Tuesday, Oct. 9. | 

The program for all three con-. 
certs will be the same. To begin, 
Dr. Munch has chosen the work, 
which was the very first he con-_| 
ducted at his first concert as) 
the orchestra’s music director| 
in October, 1949: the Overture! 
\. the opera “Euryanthe” by | 
Weber, Then wil] come the Bee. 
thoven Violin Concerto with! 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan of Vien-| 
na making his American debut 
as Soloist. After the intermission 

r. Munch will conduct Beetho-| 
ven’s “Eroica” Symphony, which| 
figured prominetly in the orches;- 
tra’s European repertoire and 
was rapturously received, 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


first Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 5, at 2:15, o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 6, at 8:30 o’clock 


Overture to “Euryanthe”’ 


BEETHOVEN Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 
III. Rondo 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


I. Allegro con brio 
Il. Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
III. Scherzo: Allegro vivace 


IV. Finale: Allegro molto 


SOLOIST 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
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The most-discussed orchestra 
in Europe today will appear 
shortly in Symphony Hall. Its 
name: the Boston Symphony, 

After playing 28 concerts in 
19 cities abroad—from Ireland 
to Russia, and finally France and 
England—it will assemble here 
on Tuesday, Oct. 2, to begin 
rehearsals with Dr. Charles 


Munch for the opening on that 
week’s end of its 76th season 


and the conductor’s eighth as 
its chief, ) 

The program of the Friday; 
afternoon and Saturday evening 
concert will be repeated on Tues- 
day evening for the opening of! 
that series. It will consist of | 
Weber’s Overture to “Euryan-' 
the;” the Beethoven Violin Con- 
certo, with Wolfgang Schneider- 
hans of Vienna as soloist (his 
first appearances in this coun- 
try); and Beethoven’s “Eroica” 
Symphony, 


Symphony Opens 76th 
Boston Season Friday 


Fresh from its resoundinely 
successful 28-concert European 
Cour which ended with a triumph 
in London last Tuesday, the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra re-as- 
sembles in Symphony Hall this 
week to begin rehearsals for its 
‘6th season which will bein 
with concerts this Friday after- 
noon at-2:15 and Saturday eve- 
ning at 8:30. Charles Munch, 
Music director of the orchestra, 
will then begin his eighth sea- 
sOn as conductor. The Tuesday 
evening series wil] begin the 
following Tuesday, Oct. 9. 

The program for all three con- 
certs will be the same. To begin. 
Dr. Munch has chosen the work 
which was the very first he con- 
cucted at his first concert as 
the orchestra’s music director 
in October, 1949: the Overture 
to the opera “Euryanthe” py 
Weber, Then wil] come the Bee- 
thoven Violin Concerto with 
Wolfgang Schneiderhan of Vien- 
na making his American debut) 
as Soloist. After the intermission | 
Dr, Munch will conduct Beetho- 
ven’s “Eroica” Symphony, which 


figured prominetly in the orches-| 
itra’s European repertoire and. 
}was rapturously received. | 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


first Pro gram 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocrozer 5, at 2:15 o'clock 
SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 6, at 8:30 o'clock 


WEBER.... .....Overture to “Euryanthe 


“ey Datars ae P 
BEETHOVEN... . ...... Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 


I. Allegro ma non troppo 
II. Larghetto 
IIf. Rondo 


INTERMISSION 


SEETHOVEN........Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “Eroica,’”’ Op. 55 


Allegro con brio 
Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 


Finale: Allegro molto 


SOLOIST 
WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN 
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Wolfgang Schneiderhan, 
ates debut as soloist 


harmonic Orchestra, conducte | Phil. 
Carnegie Hall in New Yoel wae uaa von Karaj n, at 


WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN was born in Vienna, May 28, 


1915. 


From the time that, in 1926, he made his first appearance with 
orchestra in Copenhagen, he has had an active career in Europe. He is 
now making his first visit to America and his appearance with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will be his first in this country. In private 
life he is the husband of the soprano, Irmgard Seefried. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston § 
Charles - 
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| ~».. Weber 
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Beethoven 


; By RUDOLPH ELIE 
If there was any indication 


that the 104 men of the Boston’ 
Symphony orchestra had com- 


. 


pleted an 11,000 mile tour of 
Pearope less than sevén days ago 
and had plunged into’ its strenu- 
lous new season without any 
vacation whatever (and only one 
rehearsal) I missed it entirely. 


yesterday afternoon as it began 
its 76th year. It played with’ 
all the elan, all the vitality, all 
ithe incomparable virtuosity of an 
ensemble fresh from a six week 
vacation , . . and did so with- 
out the slightest sense of strain, 
‘weariness of spirit or fatigue. 
What, when you. get right 
down to it, a monument to the 
morale, the essential vigor of. 
this incomparable organization. | 
There were no novelties on 
\yesterday’s program: The Eroica 
bas been its tour de force 
throughout the European tour 
onl although I heard it done 
from Edinburgh to the Chartres | 


cathedral, from a chair in the | 
audience or silting om a_ trunk 
backstage, it excited me as much’ 
yesterday as it did in Moscow. 
One might expect that Mr, 


Munch had now explored every 
facet of this mighty work, yet 
he does it a little differently 
each time, finding new aspects 
of its inexhaustible riches with 
every reading. Yesterday, in the 
familiar acoustic frame of Sym- 
phony Hall, he gave its funeral 
march a feeling of overwhelm-| 
ing tragic implication, yet re-| 
lieved by the most tender qual- 
ity of solace in the contrasted | 
lyrical section. Wy» .\o «36 


Au in all it” was a highly 
lcharged affair, from the turbu- 
lent opening movement to the as- 
tonishing evolutions of the final 
variation, And it was flawlessly 
performed, which is all the more 
astonishing for the fact that the 
lorehestra has played it so much 
in recent weeks that it might 
lwell approach it carelessly as 
ithe result of over-familiarity. 
| <A distinguished Viennese vio- 
linist made his American debut 
on this occasion. He was Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan, a_ dark, 
compact sort of man of great 
attainment on his instrument. 
‘'Hé produces a big tone, one that 
displays a wide variety of color- 
ation, and his technique, if it 
does not seem to suggest the 
virtuoso of the very highest 
level, is very brilliant. He ob- 
viously knows this great work 
inside out and his phrasin® was 
of high artistry. It took him a 
while to play his way in, which 
is hardly surprising considering 
the hazards of a debut, but he 
warmed to the task admirably 
and finished in very fine style. I 
‘was baffled by the cadenza he 
used in the first movement. It is 
not, I am afraid, any too suitéd 
‘to the work, the heavy quadruple 
stoppings proved often harsh and 
‘out-of-key with the preceding 
materials presented by the com- 
poser. I could not, in any case, 
find much to admire in_ it, 
though the violinist overcame its 
obvious difficulties well enough. 

Next week the orchestra 
settles down to the new ’season 
‘with Bach’s B minor Suite for 
Flute and Strings (Doriot An- 
thony Dwyer as -soloist); Deb- 
ussy’s “Iberia” and Tchaikovsky's 
Sixth Symphony, and the follow- 
ing weeks starts off on its travels 
again. No rest, it seems, for the 
weary! : 
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Wolfgang Schneiderhan, Viennese vidlin 

States debut as soloi 

the Beethoven Vi 

in the opening 

tonight. Mr. Sc 


» conducted hb 
Carnegie Hall in New York, Wednesday, 


WOLFGANG SCHNEIDERHAN was born in Vienna, May 28, 
From the time that, in 1926, he made his first appearance with 
orchestra in Copenhagen, he has had an active career in Europe. He is 
now making his first visit to America and his appearance with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra will be his first in this country. In private 
life he is the husband of the soprano, Irmeard Seelried. | 
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‘Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave ‘the 
'first concert of the 76th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday § afternoon. 
The soloist was Wolfgang Schneidrhan. 
violinist. “The program: 

‘Overture to ‘“‘Euryanthe’’,.......Weber 
Concerto in D, Op. 61 


Beethoven 


Cue +0 ere 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

If there was any indication 
that the 104 men of the Boston 
Symphony orchestra had com- 
pleted an 11,000 mile tour of 
‘Europe less than seven days ago 
and had plunged into its strenu- 
ous new season without any 
vacation whatever (and only one 
rehearsal) I missed it entirely 
yesterday afternoon as it began 
its (6th year. It played with 
all the elan, all the vitality, all 
the incomparable virtuosity of an 
ensemble fresh from a six week 
vacation ... and did so with- 
out the slightest sense of strain, 
weariness of spirit or fatigue. 
| What, when you get right 
down to it, a monument to the 
‘morale, the essential vigor of 
‘this incomparable organization. 

There were no novelties on 
yesterday’s program: The Eroica 
bas been its tour de force 
throughout the European tour 
and, although I heard it done 
from Edinburgh to the Chartres 


cathedral, from a chair in the | 


laudience or silting on a_ trunk 


backstage, it excited me as much 
yesterday as it did in Moscow. 


(One might expect that Mr. 


‘Munch had now explored every 
facet of this mighty work, yet 
he does it a little differently 
each time, finding new aspects 
lof its inexhaustible riches with 
every reading. Yesterday, in the 
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phony Hall, he gave its funeral 
march a feeling of overwhelm- 
jing tragic implication, yet re- 
lieved by the most tender qual- 
lity of solace in the contrasted 
Jyrical section. Wo» pot 


{| Alle in all it° was a_ highly 
icharged affair, from the turbu- 
lent opening movement to the as- 
tonishing evolutions of the final 
variation, And it was flawlessly 
‘performed, which is all the more 
‘astonishing for the fact that the 
orchestra has played it so much 
In recent weeks that it might 
‘well approach it carelessly as 
the result of over-familiarity. 

A distinguished Viennese vio- 
linist made his American debut 
on this oceasion. He was Wolf- 
gang Schneiderhan, a_e dark, 
compact sort of man of great 
attainment on his instrument. 
He produces a big tone, one that 
displays a wide variety of color- 
ation, and his technique, if it 
idoes not seem to suggest the 
ivirtuoso of the very highest 
Nevel. is very brilliant. He ob- 
I viously knows this great work 
inside out and his phrasing was 
of high artistry. It took him a 
'while to play his way in, which 
‘is hardly surprising considering 
ithe hazards of a debut, but he 
warmed to the task admirably\ 
‘and finished in very fine style. I 
was baffled by the cadenza he 
used in the first movement. It is 
not, I am afraid, any too suited 
to the work, the heavy quadruple 
stoppings proved often harsh and 
out-of-key with the preceding 
imaterials presented by the com- 
poser. I could not, in any case, 
find much to admire in it, 
though the violinist overcame its 
‘obvious difficulties well enough. 
| Next week the orchestra 
‘settles down to the new ‘season 
with Bach’s B minor Suite for 
Flute and Strings (Doriot An- 
thony Dwyer as soloist); Deb- 
ussy’s “Iberia” and Tchaikovsky s 
Sixth Symphony, and the follow- 
ing weeks starts off on its travels 
again. No rest, it seems, for the 
weary! 





Home Audience Cheers Symphony; 
"ke Lauds European Tour Success 


By CYRUS 


The home audience of Boston 
Symphony subscribers cheered the 
orchestra as it began a new season 

-the 76th—at Symphony Hall yes- 
terday afternoon. Meanwhile, Pres- 
ident Eisenhower had_ sent to 
Henry B. Cabot, president of the 
trustees, a letter congratulating the 
orchestra upon the success of the | 
recent tour in Europe and Soviet 
Russia. 

“Since all people want peace, it 
is necessary for the people of all 
nations to correspond at all levels 
and work out methods by which 
we can gradually learn more of 
each other. The exchange of artists 
is one of the most effective meth- 
ods of strengthening world friend- 
ship,” wrote the chief executive. 
“Please welcome hame your musi- 
cians and distinguished conductors, 
Charles Munch and Pierre Mon-> 
teux, and accept my congratula- 
tions on a job well done.” 

This letter was printed in fac- 
simile, and a copy inserted in each 
program book. 

Because of the resounding tri- 
umph across the Atlantic, there 
was more than usual of an ex- 
pectant buzz in the lobby as the 
audience took their seats before 
the concert. When Mr. Munch ap- 
peared on stage, the gathering rose 


to greet him, as usual at season, 


openings. But, I think. they ap-' 7 | 
P = ' | | movement was not quite so tidy 


plauded a little more ardently and 


stood a little longer than cus-| | 
os ||I think, stemmed from the con- 


tomary, (O° & .s*0 Aig he 
Queseessese@ = 


|A Beginning in Theory 


| 


DURGIN 

Tired they may be, 1n com- 
parison to their state of health and 
well-being usu?! at this time of 
year. But no fai gue showed in the 
brilliance and ihe verge of their 
playing yesterday. Indeed, Mr. 
Munch started off with just a 
trifle too much speed and brio 
in the Weber Overture. and the 


musicians readily responded to his 


wishes, 

| This is indication of the fact the 
'Orchestra are all “old pros.” Time 
land again, when we. were in 
(Europe, I marveled at the con- 
isistent virtuosity, magnificence 
lewen, of “their playing when all 
ae ance with the tour knew the. 
‘were tired. Old pros never show 
that, they go on their nerve and 
iplay their best, and because the) 


are so fine. individually and as an 
ensemble, they make the music 
“sing” freshly and with glory. 


The “Eroica” A Test 


The “Eroica”’ must have been a 
test for them, and for Mr. Munch 
too, In this respect, for they had 
played it eight times overseas. 
Enough to make it wear very thi 
for them, temporarily. You woulg 
‘not have judged so by the vigorous 
‘and generally polished perform- 
ance yesterday. True, the slow 


as it might have been, but that. 
ductor’s basic treatment of the 


movement. 
Mr. Munen takes the funeral 


| The initial program began with|)/March as a symphonic movement 


7 ; . . ree ‘4 , 
ithe Overture to ‘“Euryanthe,”’ by | of steady progress and long line,” 


|Weber; included one of the works} | , 
| Inherently the march is music of 


‘featured on the European tour— 


and perhaps just a hair too fast, 


; - 9s | atae » whet mania a) 
‘Beethoven’s “Eroica” Symphony,| Steady rhythm overlaid with an 


land had as it middle portion the| 


enormous amount of sculptured 


‘Beethoven Violin Concerto, with} | detail, in which extremely precise 
‘Wolfgang Schneiderhan as soloist.| |note values, exact attacks and very 


In a sense of continuous opera-| 


‘tion, this beginning of a season 
‘was only theoretical, for actually 
the Orchestra has not ceased to 


‘function for a full year. The usual | 
‘Vacation period had to be omitted, | 
‘since the players took off for Eu- 


‘rope as soon as the Berkshire Fes- 


itival was over. For them, this’ 


'week’s concerts are but a resump- 
tion of activity following a few 
days of rest. 


delicate balance between sections 
of the orchestra—and solo instrue- 
i‘ments—are of the utmost impore 
tance. It may be that the conduce 
tor’s temperament leads him to 
avoid such fussiness of detail. as 
if he were impatient of it. But 
little nuances demand the first 
consideration in this movement. 


RS me ee oe 


Schneiderhan Excellent 


Wolfgang Schneiderhan is a 
Viennese, a little over 41. He is 
also the husband of soprano Irme 
Sard Seefried, a fact included for 
the sake of a biographical record. 
He is an excellent violinist, and 
he is also a musician of much taste 
and technical resource. J] kept 
thinking of Fritz Kreisler as Mr. 
Schneiderhan played the Beethoe 
ven Concerto, for his interpreta- 
tion has something of Kreisler’s 
intimacy, tenderness and relaxed 
Singing ease. The articulation. of 
notes was impeccably clear, each 
pnrase was turned with the rhythm 
and the grace of a born musician. 

Schneiderhan takes the first 
movement rather more slowly than 
most play it today. That may have 
meant less brilliance, but it. did 
not alter essential character. The 
tempo was in keeping with Schnei- 
derhan’s own quality, for he seems 
to play with but one object: to 
let the music sound for itself 
Though a virtuoso, Mr. Schneidere 
nan commendably never indulged 
in personal display. and there 1g 
no tight-nerved: strain. Even the 
Cadenzas (and whose were they? )e 
though difficult, were so far from 
fiddler’s fireworks they seemed 
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. concert marked Mr. Schnei-« 


aernan’s American debut. He w aS 
most cordially received, and de- 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Second ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 12, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, OcroseEr 13, at 8:30 o’clock 


Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings 


Overture 
Rondo 

Bourrée I; Bourrée II 
Polonaise and Double 


Minuet 


Badinerie 
Flute Solo: Dortor ANTHONY DWYER 


DEBUSSY “Ibéria” (“Images” for Orchestra, No. 2) 
Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and byways) 
Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night) 


Ili. Le matin d’un jour de féte (The morning of a festival day) 


INTERMISSION 


"TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” Op. 74. 
Adagio; Allegro non troppo 

Allegro con grazia 

Allegro molto vivace 

Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


Bach Flute Suite on Symphony Program 


eres es em oe 


Charles Munch conducts the sec- 
ond pair of this season’s Friday- 
afternoon-Saturday evening sub- 
scription series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Symphony Hall this coming week. 
end. 6 ° 10°7~ $v 

The program will begin with the 
Suite No, 2 in B Minor for Flute 
and Strings by Bach, with the 
orchestra’s solo flutist, Mrs. Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, Playing the 
prominent flute part. “Theria,” 
the second of the three “Images” 
for Orchestra by Debuss y, will fol- 
low, and after the intermission Dr. 
Munch will conduct the “Pathe- 


tique” Symphony by Tchaikovsky. 
The first of this season’s six 


sunday afternoon concerts will 
be given on Nov. 4. Dr. Munch 
will conduct four of the concerts 
and Pierre Monteux and Jean 
Martinon, conductor of the La- 
moureux Orchestra in Paris (who 
will then be making his American 
debut), will each conduct one 
Soloists In this series will be the 
uct ae Pianist, Clara 
skil, an ; 
Secheicd. © soprano, Irmeard 


A few subscriptions for this 
series are still available, and in- 
formation may be obtained at the 
Symphony Hall box-office, <A 
few single subscriptions stil] re- 
main for the Saturday evening 
series; imformation about these 
too, may be obtained from Sym- 
\Phony Hall. : 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON « NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Second ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 12, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 13, at 8:30 o'clock 


BACH _. Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings 
Overture 
Rondo 
Bourrée I; Bourrée I] 
Polonaise and Double 
Minuet 

Badinerie 


Flute Solo: Dortor ANTHONY DWYER 


DEBUSSY “Tbéria” (“Images” for Orchestra, No. 2) 
Par les rues et par les chemins (In the streets and byways) 
Les parfums de la nuit (The fragrance of the night) 


Le matin d’un jour de fete (The morning of a festival day) 


INTERMISSION 
"T CHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathetique,” Op. "4. 
I. Adagio; Allegro non troppo 
Il. Allegro con grazia 


III. Allegro molto vivace 
IV. Finale: Adagio lamentoso 


Bach Flute Suite on 


werner Fern 6 er ren og 
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ond pair of this season’s Mriday-~ 
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alternoon-Saturday evening sub- 


scription Series of concerts by the 
Boston Symphony Orchesira in 
Symphony Hal] this coming week. 
end. ¢ /0°?> $Y 

The program will beein with the 
suite No, 2 in B Minor for Flute 
ana Strings by Bach. with the 
orenestya’s solo Butist, Mrs. Dorin 
Anthony Dwver-. Piaying — the 
prominent flute part. “T) 
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Symphony Program 





STON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


, soloist in Bach 
i Joriot Dwyer Soloist in Ba 


oston Symphony Orchestra.|Jend a color alien to Bach. And 
Charles Munch, music director, gave | , 

yesterday afternoon and will repeat to-|\why not a harpsichord for con- 
night, at Symphony Hall, the second| . i 

program of the regular series, as fol~|tinuo: 


Anthons Dwyer huts slot 'papenct | Debussy’s Iberia, with’ the final 
Iberia; Tchaikovsky: Pathetic Sym-|brass phrase of “Festival Day 
phony, itaken quite slow and Sarehully are 
ae 4 iticulated, was, on the whole, Mr, 
By. CYRUS DURGIN 'Munch’s best reading of the after- 
A comfortable and familiar/noon. He is a superb conductor 
program, was this, of music long with Debussy. bringing out the 
popular. Of the entire afternoon, muscularity of that composer, who 
the outstanding feature was the once was performed as if his Im- 
clean and agile flute slaying of|pressionist harmonies and melting 
Doriot Anthony Dwyer in Bach’s\orchestral colors were so much 
B minor Suite. tinted jelly. Mr. Munch has a feel- 
Mr. Munch evidently planned'ing, too, for the blend of strong 
these performances with more at- and subtle rhythms in Debussy, as 
tention than usual to the single|wel!l as for the entire descriptive 
flute part. He reduced the num- (aspect, which is especially power- 
ber of strings considerably, and/ful in ‘“Tberia.” 
even placed mutes upon the firsi| The first three movements of 
violins so that the flute always Tchaikovsky's Pathetic Symphony 
would come through. went well, apart from an overly 
It did, beautifully, and Mrs.| fast beat in the allegro of the first 
Dwyer made it “sing” in every movement that reduced much of 
measure. As always, the fast pace the string ensemble to a confused 
of the concluding badinerie gave gabble. But the finale, in its fast- 
the flute extra brilliance above er pages, was much too fast and 
the busy string weavings. The anything but clear: the orchestra 
flutist is left, here, to deal as well was not together in simultaneous 
as may be with coordination of entrances, there were some coarse 
breathing and the rapid, exacting |details, as the last pizzicati from 
figurations. Mrs. Dwyer played| the double-basses, and the move- 
as if there were no difficulties: ment had far too much suggese 
whatever, and she much deserved tion of having been improvised 
the applause received when the The performance might have 
conductor directed her to take been superlative for some other 
two bows alone. orchestras, but it was not the Bos. 
Keeping the strings so far down,,ton Symphony's best. Mr. Munch 
however, made the Suite sound seems not to work with the strings, 
less like Bach than I would have especially the violins, as much as 
liked. In Bach's time no doubt the formerly, and he fails to mold ime 
Suite was performed as a cham- portant phrases, or indicate im- 
ber piece, with the flute less in;portant nuances as much as he 
evidence, unless the reputed coarse|ought. In Tchaikovsky these mate 
tone of that time forced it to at-|ters are absolute essentials. 
tention, | Though but recently back from 
Today you can play the Suite!11,000 miles of traveling, the 
with a small number of strings, orchestra takes to the road again 
yet with more resonance, natural-|/next week. At the next Boston 
ly, and a greater concerted effect.;/concerts of Oct. 26 and 27, Mr. 
Or you can do as Mr. Munch did;Munch will present Samuel Bar- 
and make it a miniature with solo,|ber’s Adagio for Strings; the 
Nice as it was always to hear Mrs | Fourth Symphony by Schumann: 
Dwyer’s instrument, the concerted) Walter Piston’s Sixth Symphony, 
effect is better, I think, for mutes!and La Valse, by Ravel, 


p t S cal performance. There were 
HOSTON ymphony trivial flaws yesterday, but the 
Concert bev. 40h 3° SG overa | performance was an ex- 
hay re cee a. |traordinary example of orches- 
ha ahducting, gave the| ral virtuosity In its highest 
vdav Agason injexpression, The orchestral re- 
Anthony Dwyer |Sponse to Mr. Munch’s rhythmie 

B minor......Baeh |BOUvancy in the endless grateful 
.» Debussy |second movement, to his wild de- 
Tchaikovsky {Mands for ever more excitement 

__ mene uo. the march was awesome and 

by RUDOLPH ELIE although we have all heard this 


Bo ae | 


Ichaikovsky’s Sixth Dj mphony}work again and again, I am sure 

performed by Charles Munchiyj speak for the whole audience 
and the Boston Symphony|when I say that the gathering 
orenestra provides one of the}momentum of the march sent 
supreme musical experiences tOlchills down our backs, 

found anywhere jn the 

eh 
S 


Ne C then Mr My; | ; 
was so when Mr. Munch/|[ nner [mpact 
veral years ago; it was} | ‘gy 
terday | It was, all in all, a remark- 
The reason is perhaps not too) tle feat to endow this familiar 
d to find: Mr. Munch seems| Work, which comes so close to 
lave a singular affinity for|/VUsarity, with so much power, 
‘bis work both as man anmd|S®9 Much inher impact and so 
nusician. Koussevitzky had jt/Much distinction. And had it 


‘ 


at was too mvsti-|/¢nded with the march I am sure’ 

to convey all his|the orchestra and conductor 

the difficult passage;Might have got a European ova-. 

rass in the Jast move.-|tion, for it is not easy to ex-| 

rr went well, And close|Plode with applause following! 

he was to the work tradition-|the final stillness of this sym- 
lly and emoticnally, he empha-/Phony. Even as it was, the 


sized its sentiment to the point/audience was unusually gen- 
of sentimentality; one always/erous in its appreciation. 

‘elt it was Koussevitzky’s heart| It had been all afternoon, for 
on his sleeve, no Tchaikovsky’s,|that matter. Mrs. Doriot An- 


Munch’s deep sentiment never|thony Dwyer, following a per- 


touches sentimentality, nor, de-|fectly charming performance of 
spite the intense theairicality of/Bach’s B minor suite with the 
the work, does he allow its flam-|string orchestra, was repeatedly 


ama to descend to melo-|called up for a bow. But here, 
la, In his hands the pathos|for the first time in a long time. 
the first and last movements|I found Mr. Munch’s tempos out 


ses to a tragic level. There is,!Of character. He took the rondo 


about them. a quality of affir-; much too slowly in my view, 
mation as well; the tragedy isjand the exquisite polonaise 
relieved in the reassuring lyric|seemed slow as well. In the 
passages following the turbulent}“double” of the polonaise. he 
agitation and tonal weight of the!also used the first violins in a 


: 


darker moments, \pizzicato accompaniment and 


Yet despite his obvious per-|doubled the first viola with the 


‘sonal indentification in the musicjcello, which sounded very well, 
and his depth of feeling in the|but I wonder whose idea that 
traversal of it, he never forgets|was? [t wasn’t Bach’s anyway, 
his essential role, that of draw-|Be that as it may, though the 
ing from his men a unified musi-performance as a whole was a 
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> CS TIMELY 
Orchestra Welcomed j. A oe From Tour 


By Harold Rogers | Dr. Munch lifted his arms and 
President Eisenhower has sent | his baton launched into a blazing 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra || Performance of the Overture Lo 
a letter of congratulation, the |) Weber’s | Euryanthe. , There 
text of which was made avail-| Were a few of nis customary} 
able to the public yesterday | Contrasts—great fervor balanced 
afternoon at the. orchestra’s || >¥Y great serenity—but by and 
76th |large it was a_ spine-tingling 


opening concert of its 
| adventure. 


season. Copies of the letter were eae 
ar ee slipped into the Symphony Hall 4 
shade listless In My VIewW, natal! bg SO Still Unpacked concert bulletins. Wolfgang Sechneiderhan has 
‘ 5 % 4 4 


A wt] , ary daemonstr DS 4 ne | 
that she as few equals in eithe ‘The reports of the Boston Just arrived from Vienna and 
that she has few equals in elu 


je? xn 3 + 4. 4 Hage eng ee os ak bal . 
sex as a flute virtuoso, | Off on Another ] Our Symphony Orchestra during its | made his American debut yes- 
Mebusey'’s “Iberia” seems al- . | recent tour of Europe have given 'terday as soloist in the Bectho 
t fate bel Net asa Mr. Munen With some of its baggage not vet | me great satisfaction,” the. hapten Violin Coniderte ia . rh 
MOS , \ | loe this eolorfi arrived back home from its re- President wrote. “Whenever Oout- !,— Ye / a : 4 Dp ' 
in mind, He does Us ¢ ica] cent tour of Europe, the Boston ‘tanding Americans like the men former he is exceedingly fine, a 
with Musical eae | om man at the MHAstAA Ou.2..1 statement intended to be. more 


work, so filled Orchestra again sets : ; 
| | i ic { + « ak SEU “ — , , S Sv ” agp . 
‘perfume as to be almost out on tour this week, playing ind women of the Boston Sym than faint praise and less than 


jrant to the nose itself, with the concerts in Ann Arbor. Detroit. phony display their talents t0' ecstatic. In the opening move- 
‘most subtie magic, seeking oul Columbus, Cleveland, ‘Syracuse ‘he people of other countries, ‘ment his playing was appropri- 
‘its every nuance, ils ever) and Ithaca. The orchestra’s music the cause of International under- ‘ately done and pleasing to lis- 
fleeting phrase, its every tonal agirector, Charles Munch, will con- standing is advanced. ' ten to. not often warming the 
and rhythmic essence. Lt was) uct all of the concerts on tour. : “Since all people want peace, , heart but taking fire in the bril- 
beautiful to hear and it was) veturning home a week from if is necessary for the people of | liantly done cadenza. 

beautifully done by the veer | wie a Ueecey, arith 43, Dr Atunch all nations to correspond at all; He gave a superb account of 
tra, too, which shows no more ana th renestra will give the levels and work out methods by himself in the Larghetto, how- 
| 3) day evening series that night in which we can gradually learn; ever, with Mr. Munch backing 
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effect of its weary days ana ~ concert nis season's Tue 


e Kuropean roa ‘ & | hi + 7 PSE 
nights on me ae ag been Symphony Hall, and the third pair nore Of each other. The ex-/ him up in each tender and deli- 
than if the age Rep tte ft Friday afternoon-Saturday even- change of artists is one of the} cate nuance. In the Rondo (in 
merely chess Mi ciitacavic’ }ing concerts will be played on Oct, 7 most effective methods of Which Beethoven’s theme never 
a gore is. off On | | 0 “ Jr, Munen Wi oy ae strengthening world friendship, seems to measure up to the rest 

> 0} sta ds , }auct the Adagio for String Orches- 4 ‘orchestr as str . } 3 

ies fies ae thin’ mami, “Aad al le 2 , ee B > <a You orchestra has demonstrated of the material) the soloist was 
imirs Me pease ire. “a MAaAMUeCL Hharver: pscnu- ic ’ ra 
ed returning on Oct. 2b * an} 0 Symphony in D apt oo , , apparently more at ease and 

Ser . = WJ VALS Pade A é a : S ‘ . at, ; * ° - . 
Irepeat Piston’s Sixth Symphony Mint he Sixth Symphony, by ,snould add that it fs played with greater abandon. He 
Trepea “Sopa em 4 — Seal wens mal + a wy i it Pe Mi a aan gratifving to observe that the was warm] apvlaude | 
‘Other works include Barh Vat IStOon, composed for the ; : y applauded, 
(Other OMS sph hosed A apd Mik biti Boston Symphony Orchestra has 

Adagio scnumann s nO , EVER aA S fdlh anniversary and | | ae } A f 

AdagO, vet Petem” 1 4 introduced last November. and 4} aeveloped, in typical American 
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isd eg, tamale | graphic Poem, “La Valse,” | fashion, with the sponsorship Yr. Munch closed the pro- 

/Aise , : . ; iy s r} 7 ? 's SR raining? 

Valse, Vel, OS YM afd (Gs % | and devoted support of private gram with Beethoven's Eroica” 


citizens, 
“Please welcome home vour 
Musicians and distinguished 


conductors, Charles Munch and 
Pierre Monteux, and accept my 
congratulations on a job well 
done,” 

50 wrote the President. and a 
welcome no less’ enthusiastic 
was accorded Dr. Munch and his 
musicians by the audience 
yesterday aiternoon, with the 
traditional rising tribute ac- 
corded the conductor when he 


mounted the podium, 


Symphony, one that he plaved 
through Europe. Both he and 
his musicians knew it so well 
that it was more than ever sur-~ 
charged with Munechian elec- 
tricity, and there were times 
When one expected thunderbolts 


to fly from the tip of his baton. 


This wasn’t true, of course. of 


the Funeral March, dramatically 


done in the best sense of the 
word, but it was again true of 


_the Scherzo and the Finale, Dr. 


Munch has also developed a few 
Stylistic variations to his con- 


ducting which add to the impact 


—the technique, for instance, of 


becoming almost motionless 


when the music is most active, 
It is the power gained through 


restraint, 





| Doriot Anthony Dwyer 


Symphony Soloist in Flute Suite 


| ae, |Summit of Franco-Hispanic mu- 
| By Harold Rogers(’S 777 | <ical poetry. 
' 
| 


Back in 1952 Charles Munch, | 


The third section of “Ibéria,” 


o ing s- | whi ‘ings us the “morning 
‘by way of introducing the Bos- | which brings us he “morning 
pA Symphony’s new lady flutist, |of a festival day,” is a sporadic, 
programed Bach’s ingratiating ‘patchwork thing that cae ed 
little Suite No. 2 for Flute and like a _ peasant. through the 
Strings, and Doriot Anthony, the | crowd, not knowing which way | 
lady in question, showed us why |tO go or what to do. F inally it | 
Dr. Munch had chosen her for |JUSt gives up In an anticlimactic | 


the first chair. 


|finish that leaves one wonder-_ 


Yesterday afternoon in Sym- jing if Debussy, too, wasn’t 


phony Hall Dr. Munch again 
programed the flute suite, and | 
the lady in question, now Doriot | 
Anthony Dwyer, gave further 
conclusive evidence that he had 
made the right choice. Her play- 
ing is graced with more maturity, 
more delicacy, and a greater va- 
riety of tone. She and Dr. Munch | 
collaborated in a gentle per-'| 
formance—everything was given | 
a dulcet touch, even the ot 
vocative badinage of the spar- 
|kling Badinerie. Her ovation, 
‘also on the gentle side, was no 
'less sincere and heartfelt than 
| was her playing. 
’ ey ee 
Dr. Munch then launched into 
the Andalusian moods of De- 
bussy’s “Ibéria,” giving us at. 
first the cheerful, carefree’ 


rhythms of “the streets and by- 
Ways,” and then growing pen- 
Sive, restless, and romantic as 
the music evoked “the fragrance | 
of the night.” Thus far Debus- | 
sy’s tone painting rates high | 
when measured by his master- |; 
works, but not so high as Ra-| 
vel’s Rapsodie Espagnole, the 


~~ ow ee Se ee ee — - ———— —_— — 


too tuckered out to enjoy the 
feast. 
Sk f£ Sf 

Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetique” | 
Symphony was a little lack- | 
luSter at first, but with the. 
change in tempo from Adagio to | 
Allegro non troppo Dr. Munch | 
whipped the air with his baton. | 
and his musicians got down to. 
business, scrubbing with their.| 
bows till the strings were emot- | 
ing in unabashed fervor. He' 


.took the Allegro con grazia- a 
bit too fast to be truly grazia. 


so much so that the pedal-point 
section didn’t weep the copious 


tears it can and should. ts, 


difficult to ery on the run, and 
a dehydrated Tchaikovsky is a 
Tchaikovsky robbed of bis most 
endearing quality. M.»#j@. A 
The march went along at a 


| more-than-martial zip, building 


to the grand ‘finale that always 
deceives a few unalert listeners 
into applauding heartily as they 
rise from their seats to go home. 


Perhaps it’s Tchaikovsky’s fault | 
for ending a third movement as | 
if it were a fourth movement, | 
and it must come as a disap-| 
pointment to these listeners | 
when the orchestra plunges into | 
the sobbing despair of the | 
Adagio lamentoso, the true: 


finale, 

This movement, however, was 
no disappointment yesterday be- 
cause under Mr. Munch’s guid- 
ance it did what it should. 1 
tugged at the heartstrings with 
la pleading insistence. And 
what’s more, it cried. 


Boston Symphony Programs 


£ lo — 
Four concefts are scheduled | Rehearsals by the Boston Sym- 


by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra during the rest of Octo- 
ber. The first wil] be held Tues- 
day evening in Symphony Hall 
when Charles Munch, conduct- 
ing the second in the Tuesday 
evening series, will offer Bach’s 
Second Suite for Flute and 
Strings (with Doriot Anthony 
Dwyer as soloist). Debussy’s 
“Ibéria,” and Tchaikovsky’s 
“Pathétique” Symphony. 

For the Symphony Hall con- 
certs Friday afternoon and Sat- 
urday evening, Oct. 26-27, Dr. 


Munch has programed Barber’s | 
Adagio for Strings, Schumann’. | 
Fourth Symphony, and Piston’s | 


Fifth Symphony. The Piston 
Fifth, commissioned by the 
Juilliard School of Music, will 
be heard for the first time in. 
Boston, Wagner’s Death Music 
of Siegfried from “Gotter- 
dammerung” will be played in 
memory of Leslie J. Rogers, the 
orchestra’s librarian since 1912. 

On Tuesday evening, Oct. 30, 
Dr. Munch will conduct the | 
opening concert of the Cam- | 
bridge series. This concert will | 
be given in the MIT Kresge | 
Auditorium pending the resto-' 
ration of Sanders Theater, The 
program will consist of Barber’s | 
Adagio for Strings, Bach's Sec- | 
ond Flute Suite, and Tchaikovy- | 
sky’s Sixth Symphony, 


f i f 


phony Orchestra _ will begin in 
Symphony Hall on Thursday 
evening, Nov. 8, at 7:36. Charles 
Munch condtcting. Ti remain- 
‘Ing rehearsals—~also on Thurs- 
| days—will be held on Nov. 29 
| Dec. 20, Feb. 14, March 7, and 
| April qo 
| ~These rehearsals offer an op- 
portunity at low cost to hear 
and to observ’ an orchestra at 
work. Tickets are now on sale 


‘at the Syn nony Hall box 


office. 
+ L 4 








SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 
Seuss sues Senesiutsensasensbeteeimsahieatetniineuntsbnsnensiioemniomeametecaeeton.gon 


Third Pro gram 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 26, at 2: 15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 27, at 8:30 o'clock 





ERG I ae Se ea Symphony in D major, “Paris,” K. 297 
I. Allegro assai 
II. Andantino 
lil. Allegro 


PISTON 


LRN Ae ee Shee at. SRE FL: Sa RORME booby ti. Symphony No. 5 
I. Lento; Allegro con spirito; Lento 
Il. Adagio 
III. Allegro lieto 
(First performance in Boston) 
INTERMISSION 
Vey eh ee Lento assai, cantante e tranquillo, from the 
String Quartet in F major, Op. 135 
(performed by the string orchestra) 
In Memory of LEstiz JupDSON ROGERS 
July 28, 1893 - October 11, 1956 
MNS AC ee ee Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 


I. Ziemlich langsam; Lebhaft 
II. Romanze: Ziemlich langsam 
III. Scherzo: Lebhaft 
IV. Langsam; Lebhaft 


(Played without pause) 
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SYMPHONY NO. 5 
By WALTER PISTON 


Born in Rockland, Maine, January 20, 1894 





The Symphony No. 5 was composed in 1954 at Belmont, Massachusetts, and Wood- 
stock, Vermont, as a commission for the Juilliard School of Music, for the festival 
of American music originally planned for 1955, but postponed until the spring of 
1956. The first performance of the Symphony took place at the school February 24, 
1956, played by the Juilliard Orchestra, Jean Morel conducting. 

The orchestration is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 


nm 


3 trombones and tuba, timpani, snare drum, cymbals, bass drum, 2 harps, and strings. 


HE following analysis has been furnished by the composer: 
££ I. In the slow introduction may be found the origins of all the 
musical ideas subsequently developed in the Symphony. The main 
body of the movement is in sonata form. Horns announce the prin- 
cipal theme, forceful and rugged in character. ‘The secondary theme, 
more relaxed and songtful, is first played by the oboe. At the close of 
the movement the flute melody of the introduction is again heard. 


- -_—_~ 


II. Cellos and basses oufliné in pizzicato a basic melodic pattern, 
and against this the violins play a melody, the theme of the movement. 
There follow three variations, or transformations, of the theme, each 
section growing out of that preceding. The first variation is marked 
by the entry of the clarinet, after a short transition in the horns; the 
second by widely divided strings, with harp figures and a reference to 
the original pizzicato bass given by piccolo and clarinet; the third by 
the tuba playing the theme, with cellos and basses. ‘These variations 
are not greatly contrasted, but rather form a continuous whole, finish- 
ing with a coda recalling the start of the first variation. 

Ill. A gay and rhythmic movement, bearing resemblance in form to 
a rondo A-B-A-B-A in which there is considerable ‘working out” of the 
second A, or to a sonata form in which the second theme precedes the 
first in the recapitulation, besides being in a different key. 


CA 
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ory of Slie 
Fouth Symphony. 


woodman I” 
By CYRUS pete “/y i 
Charles Munch and the Boston 


Symphony Orchestra introduced 
here yesterday another very fine 
Symphony, the Fifth, by Walter 
Piston, The reason that we are 
hearing the Fifth for the first time 
a season later than the Sixth, is 
that No. 5 had been commissioned 
by the Juilliard. Schoo! for a Festi- 
val which was postponed until 
last February, 

| In certain respects the Fifth 
Symphony is the most personal of 
all Piston's half-dozen, though it 
Js a risky statement to m&ke upon 
early acquaintance with a score! 
which is going to take some time 
to know well.,’ Harmonically, it is 
bold, astringent and of the day. 
in the orchestration, which is most 
original in many pages and a little 
| Debussyan in others, the Sym- 
‘phony is distinguished. The first 
two movements contain several 
interludes of solo effects against 
subdued background, a device as 
old as concerted music, but in this 
generation exploited in the same 
way, to my knowledge, only by 
Shostakovitch. The finale sug- 
gests a fast march with syncopa- 





tion, rondo manner. YY 
The foregoing observations deal | 


‘With the form and outward aspect. 
Tt is harder to describe the “in- 
terior” of the music, which is 
where the personal element re-, 
Sides. But indeed you do perceive. 
it, in the serious but not heavy: 
or emotionally disturbed pages of 
the first two movements, Though 
the music speaks out boldly, as 
often as it is hushed. there is an 
inescapable sense of meditative 
feeling here. Piston has never 
been a Man to wring your withers 
—or his. either—in public. Yet 
emotional communication is plain’ 
enough. This is no music of intel- 
lectual abstraction, thank Heaven! 


' 


nmcuis 


Piston Fifth Introduced Here 





‘i : a 


The Fifth Symphony will be 
played again, as indeed it must. 
But the Boston Symphony and 
RCA-Victor will do many of us 
a service if they will record it,’ 
along with: Mr. Piston’s Sixth. 
That would be a good way to get 
thoroughly acquainted with it. 
Yesterday’s performance sounded 
very eloquent, indeed, and brought 
the composer; who was present, 
a gratifying reception from the 
Friday subscribers, | 

Leslie J. Rogers, who had been) 
the. Orchestra’s senior member 
and its extremely able librarian, | 
did not return from the European} 
‘tour, having died in Stuttgart Oct. | 
‘11. It was most fiting that the! 
\slow movement of Beethoven’s last 
string quartet, a nobly meditative | 





Just before it began, in the second | 
half of the program, Mr. Munch 
bade the ochestra, though not the 
It was a beautiful performance, 
d. luckily went un-marred by- 
‘ill-timed applause. 
+ — i SNR 
Tn Schumann’s ageless D mi 
‘Symphony, Mr. Munch fi ‘the 
‘orchestra were at their best. if 
YOu Overlook just a few chordal 
attacks not precisely on the nose 
or rather, the note. The performs 
ance was correct in style. it “sang,” 
was rhythmically buoyant and: 
Bune “ee ‘cna Mozart’s bub- 
aris” : 
done as well. oe —, 


| Next week Mr. Munch wil} pre- 


a 


of Beethoven, with Clara Haski] 


‘Making her Boston debut as 


‘Soloist; “Medea’s Meditati 

io 
eam of Vengeance,”. new “he Bow. 
bei Euravel Barber, and Tu- 
hee hae onla se€villana, likewise 


Owes. 
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music, be played in his memory. ' 











SYMPHONY NO. 5 
By WALTER PISTON 
Jorn in Rockland, Maine, January 20, 1894 
a 
(he Symphony No. 5 was composed in 1954 at Belmont, Massachusetts, and Wood- 
stock, Vermont, as a commission for the Juilliard School of Music, for the festival 
of American music originally planned for 1955, but postponed until the spring of 
1956. ‘Lhe first performance of the Symphony took place at the school February 24, 
1956, played by the Juilliard Orchestra, Jean Morel conducting. 
The orchestration is as follows: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
2 Clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 


g trombones and tuba, timpani, snare drum, cymbals, bass drum, 2 harps, and strings. 


HE following analysis has been furnished by the composer: 
Er I. In the slow introduction may be tound the origins of all the 
musical ideas subsequently developed in the Symphony. The main 
body of the movement is in sonata form. Horns announce the prin- 
cipal theme, forceful and rugged in character. The secondary theme, 
more relaxed and songtul, is first played by the oboe. At the close of 
the movement the flute melody of the introduction is again heard. 


II. Cellos and basses oufliné in pizzicato a basic melodic pattern, 
and against this the violins play a melody, the theme of the movement. 
There follow three variations, or transformations, of the theme, each 
section growing out of that preceding. The first variation is marked 
by the entry of the clarinet, after a short transition in the horns; the 
second by widely divided strings, with harp figures and a reference to 
the original pizzicato bass given by piccolo and clarinet; the third by 
the tuba playing the theme, with cellos and basses. ‘These variations 
are not greatly contrasted, but rather form a continuous whole, finish- 
ing with a coda recalling the start of the first variation. 

Ili. A gay and rhythmic movement, bearing resemblance in form to 
a rondo A-B-A-B-A in which there is considerable “working out” of the 
second A, or to a sonata form in which the second theme precedes the 
first in the recapitulation, besides being in a different key. 


CA 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA | 
— Piston Fifth Introduced Here 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES. 
TRA played vesterday afternoon. and 
will repeat tonight. the third program 
In the Friday-Saturday series. af 
Symphony Hall: Mozart: “‘Paris’? Svm-— 
pDhony (K. 297): Walter Piston: Svm-— 
phony No. 5 (first times in Boston): 


Beethoven: Lento assai, from the| | 


String Quartet in F major. Op. 135, 
played by the massed strings in mem- 
ory of Leslie J. Rogers; Schumann: 


Fouth Symphony. 
‘ 


ey SF : 
By CYRUS tite Mi fey 


Charles Munch and the Boston! 
Symphony Orchestra introduced 
here yesterday another very fine 
Symphony, the Fifth, by Walter 
Piston, The reason that we are 
hearing the Fifth for the first time. 
a season later than the Sixth. is! 
that No. 5 had been commissioned | 
by the Juilliard. Schoo! for a Festi-| 
val which was postponed until | 
last February, | 





The Fifth Symphony will be 
played again, as indeed it must. 
But the Boston Symphony and 


‘RCA-Victor will do many of us 


a service if they will record it. 
along with: Mr. Piston’s Sixth. 


‘That would be a good way to get 


thoroughly acquainted with it. 
Yesterday's performance sounded 
very cloquent, indeed, and brought 
the composer, who was present. 
a gratifying reception from the 
‘(Friday subscribers, 

' Leslie J. Rogers, who had been 


! 


‘the Orchestra’s senior member 


fand its extremely able librarian, . 
did not return from the European) 


tour, having died in Stuttgart Oct. 
ll. It was most fiting that the 
slow movement of Beethoven's last 
‘string quartet, a nobly meditative 


7 _'musie, be played in his memory. 
In certain respects the Fifth’ 
Symphony is the most personal of! 


Just before it began, In the second 
half of the program, Mr. Munch 


all Piston’s half-dozen, though it! |bade the ochestra. though not the 
is a risky statement to m4ke upon} jaudience, rise and stand in silence. 


early acquaintance with a score! 
which is going to take some time} 
lo know well.. Harmonically. it is| 
bold, astringent and of the day.} 
In the orchestration. which is most! 
original In many pages and a little! 
Debussyan in others. the Sym-| 
phony is distinguished. The first| 


'wo movements contain several/ 
interludes of solo effects against! 


f 


' 
! 





| 


Subdued background, a device as} 


old as concerted music, but in this} 


iSeneration exploited in the same! 


way, to my Knowledge, only by! 
Shostakovitch. The finale sug-| 
gests a fast march with syncopa-| 
tion, rondo manner. 

The foregoing observations deal 
with the form and outward aspect, 
It is harder to describe the “in- 
terior” of the music, which is 
where the personal element re- 
sides. But indeed vou do perceive 
it, In the serious but not heavy. 
or emotionally disturbed pages ef 
the first two movements. Though 
the musie speaks out boldly, as 
olten as it is hushed. there is an 
inescapable sense of meditative 
feeling here. Piston has never 
peen a man to wring vour withers 
~or his. either—in public. Yet 
emotional communication is plain 
enough. This is no music of inte]- 
lectual abstraction. thank Heaven! 


‘it was a beautiful performance, 
land luckily went un-marred by 
ill-timed applause, 


_—- --- - 





i In Schumann's ageless D minor 
Symphony, Mr. Munch and the 
orchestra were at their best. ij 
YOu Overlook just a few chorda| 
attacks not precisely on the nose—. 
or rather, the note. The performs 
ance was correct in Style, it “sang,” 
was | rhythmically buoyant and. 
Eine “oe eloquent. Mozart's bub. 
. aris’ § : 

ane ik ae Symphony had been 
f Next week Mr. Munch Will pre. 
sent Cherubini’s “Anacreon” Over- 
ture; the C minor Piano Concerto 
of Beethoven. With Clara Haskil 
Making her Boston debut as 
Soloist: “Medea’s Meditation an 1 
Death of Vengeance." new to Bos. 
int OY, Samuel Barber, and Tu- 
new hae s€villana, likewise 


re. Guam 
ee 


— 





Composer’s Fifth Conducted by Munch 


| The entire symphony is char-— 


By Harold Rogers _acterized by Mr. Piston’s superb 
Walter Piston has consistently craftsmanship, his masterful 
proved, by the high standard of handling of form. There is a fine 
excellence he has maintained sense of structure in the pre- 
during the composition of six vyailingly somber Adagio —a 
symphonies, that he is America’s theme with three “transforma- 
leading syimphonist. Reticent tions,’ as Mr. Piston calls them. 
and almost retiring, this New each variation growing out of 
Englander apparently conserves the one preceding. The listener 
his energies for the vigorous and | may tend to lose his way some- 
glorious sunbursts of sound one | what during these transforma- 
hears in his music. | tions, but there is much to ex- 
Those glorious _—_ sunbursts icite the ear, especially the 
heightened many of the climaxes | gorgeously dissonant climax. 
yesterday afternoon when Mr. | cgM (G- ~ he et 
Piston’s Fifth Symphony nad its | 
first Boston performance.| The final Allegro lieto is 
Charles Munch saw to it that not ‘marked by an abundance of 
one ounce of glory was wasted. ‘hearty American joy. Here Mr. 
This symphony has come to | Piston employs a thematic bit. 
Boston out of numerical order. | vigorously — syncopated, that 
Mr, Piston composed it on com- ' swings along its dancing way. 
mission for the Juilliard School ‘Though it is generally bright 
of Music, and it had its premiére | anq brassy, it is sometimes soft- 
last February when Jean Morel | ened by a jovial use of the 
conducted the Juilliard Orches- | harps. The whole winds up in 
tra. Mr, Piston’s Sixth, listeners|a good _ affirmative statement 
will recall, was composed for the | with a few exclamation points. 
75th anniversary of the Boston; The listeners then did some 
Symphony Orchestra, was given. exclaiming on their own—se- 
its premiere here last November, | dately,-of course, this being the 
and was played during the | Friday afternoon audience—and 
orchestra’s recent European tour. | their applause was especially 
ee il - ~- 
+ hearty when Mr. Piston con- 
The Lento Night, ot ie oho gratulated Mr. Munch. the or- 
movement in the Fifth Sym-. "pti ttpepotiee ic + hee 
phony is og gta eg a baa aantedy, anc took a few bows 
turne, cast in a hardy style o - Tiga oF 
American impressionism, a song- Mr. Munch conducted the 
ful, yearning flute carrying the string choir in the Lento assai, 
major melody, A mounting ten- , Cantante e tranquillo, from 
sion lifts this mood into a vivid | Beethoven s String Quartet in 
climax, from which a horn fan- | ¥. major, Op. 135, as an €xXpres- 
fare, Allegro con spirito, intro- S10n of deep appreciation for 
duces an agitated interplay of the late Leslie Judson Rogers, 
themal elements. who for 44 years was the or- 
The interplay subsides into a | Chestra’s faithful librarian. 
‘portentous passage, after which | Yesterday’s concert opened 
With a pleasant traversal of 
the instruments engage once | Mozart’s guileless little “Paris” 
more in a fugato-like play. This Symphony and closed with the 
part is marked by some effec- ‘Schumann Fourth to which Mr, 
_tive splashes of brass. The move- ‘Munch gave one of his dra- 
ment then returns to the Lento ‘matically brilliant readings, the 
nocturne of its beginning, with ‘kind that leads a listener into 
the flute and its lonely yearn~ | believing that it is a more in- 
‘ing. iteresting symphony than it 
‘really is. 


‘he Boston Symphony | Orchestra, 
arles Munch conducting,' gave the 
rd program of the 76th \season in 
mphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
ne program: 


‘mphony C oncert 


Schumann 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 
' “In the death of Leslie J. 


Rogers on Oct. 19, the orches- 
tra has suffered the loss of an 
invaluable member. His associ- 
ation with the orchestra began 
in 1912 under Dr. Karl Muck. 
A man of extraordinary knowl- 
edge and skill in his profession 
and complete dedication to the 
Orchestra, Mr. Rogers served. 
as only he could, a whole gen- 
eration of conductors and com- 
posers whose works were per- 
formed at these concerts. His 
contribution to the musicians 
and the musical life of this 
country was truly unique.’ 

80, with characteristic re- 
serve, the Boston Symphony an- 
Inounced the passing of its [i- 
lbrarian in the program book of 
yesterday's concert. It did not, 
jand it could not, suggest the 
enormous contribution the man 
made in his 44 years not merely 
as librarian but as musicologist, 
‘counselor, program advisor and, 
jin fact, musical authority of 
/unchallengeable integrity. His 
‘knowledge of the musical scores 
of the entire literature was phe- 
inomenal: the incorrect spelling 
iof a-note, a mistake in copying, 
an error in notation or phras- 
ing, the least printed distortion 
of a composer's criginal inten- 
| tions; none of these missed his 
ieye. He retained, too, the exact 
‘tempos taken by every conductor, 
‘he ever had contact with and 
‘could tell, to the second, the du-| 
ration of any given piece as 
[played by any given conductor. | 
‘And with all this, he was a/ 
‘repository of stories and anec-! 
‘dotes about the conductors he 
/had known, all remarkable for 
being wholly untainted with 
malice; his humor never failed 
him, nor his good spirits. 


SUPREME TRIBUTE | 
“ ig / | 
Yesterday af rnoon J 5% 


/8anization to which he had given. 
|his whole life gave him the su-) 
;Preme tribute as the string 
jorchestra played the slow move- 
‘ment from Beethoven's last 
quartet. It was performed in an 
awesome hush after the entire 
| quartet in his memory, It was per- 
| formed in an awesome hush after 
the entire orchestra had stood Si- 
lently for a minute or more. and 
| the additional lustre the full string 
' band lent to this gentle cavatina. 
So richly and softly harmonized, 
Was Moving in the extreme. In 
extension, it was also a requiem 
for two other men of the or-| 
chestra, Leon Marjollet, who! 
died suddenly in Paris on Sept. 
20, and Carlos Pinfield, retired! 
‘but stil’ working for the or- 
'Chestra’s benefit, who died on 
‘October 13. 

| This oceasion saw the first 
|Boston performance of Walter 
'Piston’s Fifth Symphony. Com- 
‘posed for the Julliard School of 
‘Music, and first performed there 
earlier in the year, the three- 
imovement Symphony is consider- 
ably more difficult than the 
‘Sixth, which won such great 
‘favor in Europe. Its first two 
imovements are austere to the 
/point of severity though the first 
rises at time to great proclama- 
‘tions in the brass following an 
‘opening moment of a magical 
‘promise. The slow movement 
does not reveal itself easily, con- 
iveying a brooding, mysterious 
quality whose outlines are 
always in the shadow; the tonal] 
‘Mass moves forward after the 
‘initial statement of a fleeting, 
‘indistinct melodic motto in the 
low strings, but the sense of 
Variation is lost in the move- 
ment, 


; 





SURPRISING OUTBURST 

| It is effective—for Mr. Piston 
is altogether too much the mas- 
iter to present his materials save 
ion the highest instrumental lev- 
el, but somehow it doesn’t move 
ithe heart: there is nothing the 
casual ear can cling to in the 
permutations of the principal 
melodic statement. The finale, 
‘however, offers a surprising con- 
‘trast. Here, in one of his jolliest 
moods, the composer gives us 
a rondo of such a bright cast 
and distinct outlines it almost 
suggests that he might origi- 
nally have had it in mind as 


lan orchestral scherzo rather 


than a finale. In any case, it 
somehow does not quite suit 
what has gone on before, though 
this is not to say it isn’t a very 
effective conclusion. Mr, Piston 
was in the audience and was 
very heartily applauded by the 
audience, 

The concert began with a fine 
performance of Mozart's ‘‘Paris’ 
Symphony, a work whose an- 
dantino is a gem shedding the 
soft rays of an opal, and ended 
with Schumann’s Fourth Sym- 
phony. This is a work that, 
once beyond its tiresome first 
movement, gains constantly to 
end in a sunburst of tonal vital- 


ity. Mr. Munch gave the work 
a performance at once informec 
with attention to detail yet a! 
the same time as richly expres- 
sive as the symphony, in its 
ardent romanticism, can be. 
The program next week pre- 
sents Clara Haskil as soloist fo 
the first time in the city. She 
will do Beethoven's Third, other 
‘works on the program being 
iCherubinis “Anacreon’ Over- 
iture, Barber’s “Medea’s Medita- 
\tion and Death of Vengeance” and 
|Turina’s ‘Sinfonia Sevillana.” 


Walter Piston’s Fifth 
phony will have its first 
Boston performances Friday 
afternoon and Saturday eve- 
ning by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, v5 ty (/- as ~ay 





SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON « NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NoveMBER 2, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NoOvEMBER 3, at 8:30 o’clock 


CHERUBINI Overture to “Anacreon”’ 


BEETHOVEN Piano Concerto No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 


I. Allegro con brio 
II. Largo 
III. Rondo: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


BARBER Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Vengeance, Op. 23-A 


(First performance in Boston) 


TURINA Sinfonia sevillana 


Panorama 
II. Por el rio Guadalquivir 
III. Fiesta en San Juan de Aznalfarache 


(First performance at these concerts) 


SOLOIST 
CLARA HASKIL, PIANO 


Miss HASKIL uses the STEINWAY PIANO 


CLARA HASKIL, born in Bucharest, has lived in Switzerland since 
1936, and is a Swiss citizen. Her principal teachers have been Richard 
Robert (also the teacher of Serkin) and Alfred Cortot, with whom she 
studied at the Paris Conservatoire. She has had a busy career of concerts 
in all parts of Europe, especially since the last World War. Although 
she once visited this country, she is unknown here except through her 
recordings. Miss Haskil will make only a few appearances in this 
country during the present season. 


“MEDEA’S MEDITATION AND DANCE OF VENGEANCE,” 
Op. 23-A 


By SAMUEL BARBER 


Born in West Chester, Pennsylvania, March 9, 1910 


The Ballet Medea, from which this is an excerpt, was composed by commission 
of the Alice M. Ditson Fund of Columbia University and was first danced by Martha 
Graham, to whom it is dedicated, and her company at the Macmillan Theater of the 
University in May 1946. (The Ballet was at first entitled “The Serpent Heart,” and 
later “I'he Cave of the Heart.”) An orchestral suite in seven movements was derived 
from this score and performed by the Philadelphia Orchestra under the direction 
of Eugene Ormandy on December 5, 1947. In 1955 Mr. Barber rescored “Medea’s 
Meditation and Dance of Vengeance” for a full orchestra. 

The instruments required are g flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 
clarinets, E-flat clarinet and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 
3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, triangle, cymbals, side drums, tom-tom, 
bass drum, tam-tam, whip, xylophone, and strings. 


: on tragedy of Medea by Euripides, which was produced in Greece 
431 B.c., has furnished Mr. Barber with the subject for his Ballet. 
He was drawn by its dark and ferocious theme of vengeance, which 


becomes the dominating purpose of Medea, the princess of Colchis 
endowed with magic powers, who, having enabled Jason to obtain the 
Golden Fleece in Colchis, has fled with him to Corinth. Two children 
have been born of their union, but Jason has abandoned her to marry 
the daughter of the Corinthian king, leaving her without status grief- 
stricken but proud, jealous, passionately vengeful. To bring down the 
pride of Jason, her unfaithful lover, she goes to the length of murdering 
her children which are also his. , ‘ 
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The “Dance of Vengeance” is the peak of intensity and the culminat- 
ing point of the Ballet. Samuel Barber has explained that the excerpt 
“is directly related to the central character in Medea, tracing her emo- 
tions from her tender feelings towards her children, through the mount- 
ing suspicions and her decision to avenge herself. ‘The piece increases 
in intensity to close in the frenzied Dance of Vengeance of Medea, the 


Sorceress descended from the Sun God.” 


Medea: 

This thing was not to be, 

That thou shouldst live a merry life, my bed 
Forgotten and my heart uncomforted, 

Thou nor thy princess: nor the king that planned 
Thy marriage drive Medea from this land, 


And suffer not. Call me what thing thou please, 
Tigress or Skylla from the Tuscan seas: 


My claws have gripped thine heart, and all things shine. 
Translation by GILBErRrt MurRRA\ 
(Oxford University Press) 


About the Ballet Mr. Barber has furnished the following informa- 
tion: 

“Neither Miss Graham nor the composer wished to use the Medea— 
Jason legend literally in the ballet. These mythical figures served rather 
to project psychological states of jealousy and vengeance which are 
timeless. 

“The choreography and music were conceived, as it were, on two time 
levels, the ancient mythological and the contemporary. Medea and 
Jason first appear as godlike, superhuman figures of the Greek tragedy. 
As the tension and the conflict between them increase, they step out of 
their legendary réles from time to time and become the modern man 
and woman, caught in the nets of jealousy and destructive love; and at 
the end reassume their mythical quality. In both the dancing and 
music, archaic and contemporary idioms are used. Medea, in her final 
scene after the dénouement, becomes once more the descendant of the 


’ 


sun.’ 
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The following works by Samuel Barber have been performed at the 
Boston Symphony Concerts (Friday and Saturday series): 


1940 
1941 
1942 
1942 
1943 
1944 


1946 
1948 


1949 
1950 
1951 
1952 
1953 
1954 


—_—_—— 


(Nov. 15) 
(April 25) 
(Mar. 6) 
(Oct. 16) 
(Oct. 29) 
(Mar. 3) 


(April 5) 
(April 9) 


(Jan. 7) 
(Feb. 10) 


(April 6) 
(April 25) 
(Feb. 27) 
(Dec. 8) 


_—- 


Overture, “The School for Scandal” 

Essay for Orchestra No. 1 (Performed twice) 

Violin Concerto (Soloist, Ruth Posselt) 

Overture, “The School for Scandal” 

Commando March 

Second Symphony (Dedicated to the Army Air Forces; First per- 
formance) 

Violoncello Concerto (Soloist, Raya Garbousova: First performance) 
“Knoxville: Summer of 1915” (Soloist, Eleanore Steber, Soprano; 
First performance) 

Violin Concerto (Soloist, Ruth Posselt) 

Overture, “The School for Scandal” 

Second Symphony 

Overture, “The School for Scandal” 

Adagio for String Orchestra* 

“Prayers of Kierkegaard,” Op. 30 

(Assisting: Cecilia Society; Leontine Price, Soprano; Jean Kraft, 
Contralto; Edward Munro, Tenor; First performance) 


_ . i + 
The Adagio for String Orchestra was performed in the Cathedral at Chartres, France 


September 21, 1956. 





Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, | 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
fourth program of the 76th season in, 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The soloist was Clara Haskil, pianist. 
The program: 

Overture to “Anacreon’’—Cherubini 

Concerto N. 3 in C minor, 

Op. 37-——~—Beethoven 

Medea’s Meditation and Dance 

of Vengeance’’—--—Barber 
Sinfonia sevillana———————Turina 


ae ine FE AY 
By RUDOLPH ELIf ~ 

Had the widowed Schumann in 
her late ’60’s appeared yesterday 
as Soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony orchestra, it could hardly 
have been more astounding than 
the actual appearance of another 
Clara, also possibly in her ‘60's. 
lat this concert. She was Clara 
'Haskil in her American debut 
with orchestra, and to say she) 
‘took the audience by storm is a 
pallid observation indeed: no one. 
in recent years has achieved suc | 
an ovation as this tiny, gray-| 
haired, frail-looking woman did| 
yesterday, nor have any de-| 
served it.more. | 

The stage was set from the'| 
;moment of her entrance: a more | 
improbable apparition could not! 
be imagined. Miss Haskil, Hua-| 


garian born but now of Swiss/, 


Miss Haskil gave the most beau- 
tiful performance of Beethoven's 
‘Third Concerto I ever heard or 


‘expect to hear again. Her tone’ 


‘was something ravishing, her 


iphrasing was exquisite; she arti- 


‘culated every note and found 


‘ievery light and shadow jin the 
‘\interplay of the voices. | 


She had power, too, but it was 
ithe power of perfect contrcl: 
there was never a suggestion of 
ithe percussive, and it seemed to 
‘restore the piano to its proper 
place as a musical instrument of 
nobility and poetry rather than a 
ithing to be pounded upon, But 
‘beyond all this there was a qual- 
lity of burning inspiration, of 
utter artistic concentration ob- 
livious to everything but the mu- 
‘sic itself, that suggested another 


‘Wanda lLandowska and_pro- 


iduced a breathless atmosphere 
ithroughout that verged on the 
‘uneanny. She took five aalls. 
threading her way through the 
orchestra (which applauded with 
luncommon enthusiasm, too) as 
if she might at any moment trip 
over a riser on the stage or 
bump into a musie stand (as in 
fact she did), but her expression 
never changed. 

The expressions .that had 


This leaves little room to ais- 
course on Samuel Barber’s 
‘‘Medea’s Meditation and Dance 
of Vengeance,” a work I found 
to be both beautiful and excit- 
ing. Its opening moments are 
exceptionally lovely in a brood- 
ing way, and, as it works up 
into Medea’s final fury, it pre- 
sents a panorama of the most 
ingenious and effective rhythmie 
devices culminating in a passage 
of ferocity all but unique in 
American music. The composer 
was in the audience and was 
warmly received, From my view 
he should have been even more 
warmly received, for the work 
clearly reveals the hand of a 
master, 

The concert began with Cheru- 
bini’s entertaining “Overture to 
Anacreon” and ended with Tu- 
rina’s “Sinfonia sevillana,” also 
/entertaining but tending to be 
|resome. Next week's program 
offers Elgar’s Introduction and 
|Allegro for ings, Stravinsky’s 
“Jeu de Cartes” “aiid 


nationality, appeared in a mid-|| changed, however, were those of 
night blue taffeta dress with||the audience. From the unlatched 
White lapels that might have)|Jaws produced by her appear- 
been handed down by Clara|iance, which remained agape. 
Schumann herself. She wore} throughout her _ performance.| 


black flat-heeled shoes but hare-| there now issued bravos which 
ly to be observed as her dress’ together with stamping on the 
Swept the floor. Her hair, off-| floor and applause made a scene 
white, was loosely drawn into 4) so untypical of a Friday after- 
Shapeless bun at the back, as 1!’ noon as to be as improbable as 
ishe had done it without benefit. Miss Haskil herself. 


of mirror; her arms seemed thin 

and bony, her face a vaguely un-| VERY GREAT ARTIST 

even mask. She made her way || I find I have referred to the 
almost feebly to the instrument, |nianist as an “old” woman, I 
_<tyte Aehg tar ppei gag | do sO Out of confusion, as one 
bowed, through the preliminary |S°Urce, one of those generally 


First Symphony. ¢ * 


’ 
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Superb New Music and Soloist! 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-~ The great virtue of “Medea” is! 


TRA; Charles Munch music director. . . PED ery ‘in 7 
gave yesterday afternoon and will its genuinely dramatic nature. Mr. | 
idea cOnIgnt. at symone ae Barber is no assiduous arranget | 
l@ fourth program in 1e Friday— ~~,  &eoS ee, 
Saturday series: Cherubini: “Ana- Of abstractions, but a composer 
creon” Overture; seethoven: Piane r} the gif for conveying the | 
Concerto in C minor, No. 3 (Clara bb th gett : ’ al ’ 
Haskil, soloist. first appearances with stormy depths of human emotion, 
this | Orchestra); = Samuel Barber: jn music. Perhaps “Medea” might 
“Medea’s Meditation and Dance of ; sreater j ‘ession 
Vengeance” (first performances in make an even grea er impressio% 
Boston); Turina: Sinfonia sevillana if heard as foundation for the 
hrs , e ear ‘ee ¢ s ‘On~ : * | 
certs). "hy pdt (I-38 , .. dance of Medea as she ponders the | 
es ieee + treachery of Jason and the murder 

By CYRUS DURGIN of their children, among the most! 


Superb new music and a soloist grisly episodes in mythology. Yet! 


making her first appearance with purely as concert music, this inter-| 
the Orchestra gave added distinc. lude takes hold of you powerfully, | 
lion and excitement to the Boston and that is a test of its worth, | 
Symphony concert yesterday after-| From the eerie, ominous begin-| 
noon, The new music was Samuel ,nings to the brutish din of venge-| 
Barber's ballet excerpt ‘‘Medea’s,ance, a climax which depicts dark | 
Meditation and Dance of Ven-ipassion with a technical cunning | 
geance,”’ last year re-scored for worthy of Richard strauss and | 
full orthestra. The soloist is pian-,“Salome” (which it recalls), “Me- 
ist Clara Haskil, Romanian-born dea” is an emotional and a musical | 
and for 20 years a Swiss resident, crescendo of enormous force. The 
who gave a marvelously clean and/writing here is absoltuely expert, 
subtle performance of a work far|especially the parts for percussion. 
too seldom heard: the C minor | 


Concerto of Beethoven. 


symphony, What, in heaven’s referred to aS “unimpeachable” 
name, would happen? |stated Miss Haskill to be.a 
‘woman in her 80's. Another 
EXQUISITE PHRASING , jequally umimpeachable source 
What did happen, when this Stated that she had made her 
extraordinary old woman at last debut in Jordan Hall 30 years 
addressed herself to the key-| ago and was at that time about 
board, her grey head bowed not. 30. Whatever the case may be, 
more than a foot from the key-!| her appearance suggests the 
board, was one of those magical! Grandma Moses of music but, 
revelations that occurs in music unlike that dauntless spirit, she 
once in a generation. Accom-! is no primitive, On the contrary, 
panied, with superb mastery, by| she must be reckoned one of the 
Mr, Munch and the orchestra, | very great musical artists of the 
time, 


— . 





in which every beat on wood or 
metal counts perceptibly in the { A small, seemingly frail woman, | 
total effect. Yet it is no imitation {who looks grandmotherly with her |’ 


és 99 . j 7m 

of “Salome, for the affinity be abundant gray-white hair and her 
tween the two scores is in mood, lightly h | 
Rigor ee f ; Ssulgntiy Numped back, Miss Has-| 

not in idiom. Mr, Barber was kil crouches ave . a | 
a AIL Crouches over the instrument. | 

roundly applauded and, leaving J. : ’ | 
| an embodiment of coo} concen. | 
his seat to shake hands with Mr. ltrati hme te | 
;: tei d ‘ation, inere is, about the spare | 
Munch, bowed in response. | moti ? tie sade ae | 
~Yeer tr 1 oat a ;MouoNn Of her arms and long hands | 
it nad been thought that ara that absence of visible effort which | 


Excerpts F rom Barber’s 


‘Meded on Program 


By Harold Rogers Yesterday he was present in 


There are at least two out- | Symphony Hall to hear Dr.) 


Haskil had not visited this country 
before, but that was an error of 
‘oversight. She gave a concert in 
|Jordan Hall Jan, 19, 1927, when she 
was described as a “pianist of bril- 
‘liant, if somewhat provocative and 
‘erratic gifts.’ That was nearly 30 
‘years ago. Today Miss Haskil is a 
pianist of utmost musical integrity, 
with nothing wayward, interpre- 
itively, except a liking for a little 
delicate rubato here and there. 

Her performance of the C minor 
Concerto was a model of restraint, 
‘proportion, clean articulation and 
irhythmic exactitude and subtlety, 
‘almost unique in its avoidance of 
lany personal display. This was, 
paradoxically, a brilliant perform- 
‘ance because it avoided conscious 
‘brilliance. Today this sort of play- 
‘ing is very rare. It is also highly 
‘'treasurable, 


} 
; 


‘pearls evenness of scale passages 


jand hittle figurations, that’ musica]. 
Sense which makes them “sing” as | 


‘beautifully as do the broad Bee- 
thoven melodies. 

Her dynamic range is finely ad-| 
justed: when the music is Sup-| 
posed to be soft it is very soft, and} 
a fortissimo is scaled accordingly. | 
She was with the orchestra every | 
second, and they with her, which | 
produced one of the most splendid | 
examples of hair-spun ensemble in 
my memory. Here was that rare 
greatness of simplicity in art. How | 
well Miss Haskil deserved the ap- 
plause, stamping and cheers which 
brought her back to the Stage four 
times! 

Turina’s Sevillian Symphony. 
new to these concerts and likely 
to the city, is a well-wrought 
quasi-descriptive piece in more or. 
less Impressionis{ style with Ibe-| 


rian spice and languors, lush selos'! 
and crisp, tapping rhythms. The 
three movements make a sym-| 
phony in but the most general : 
way: this is really a species of 
program music coming late (1920) | 
in the chronology of that type, . 
but most attractive. | 

Mr. Munch and the orchestra. 
were at their best all afternoon, | 
Everything had a true glory . of | 
sound, and the strings had recap- | 
tured their old lapidary richness. | 

Next week’s program: Elgar’s [n-! 
troduction and Allegro for Strings; | 
Stravinsky’s Ballet Suite. “Card! 
Game”; Brahms’ First Symphony. 


indicates the seasoned master of’ 
}technic, There is, in the strung. | 


standing reasons why Charles 
Munch's program yesterday aft- 
ernoon commanded hearty ap- 


; 
| 


| 
| 


probation, The first was the| 


American debut of Clara Haskil, | 


a planist of superb musicality 


from Switzerland. The second | 


i 
; 
i 
i 
; 
} 
} 


was the first Boston perform- | 
ance of ““Medea’s Meditation and | 
' tions in this piece—jealousy and 
‘revenge. And Mr. Barber’s 


Dance of Vengeance” by Samue! 
Barber, one of the most imagi- 


native American composers at | 


work today. 


Mme Haskil does not employ | 


the grandstand technique. On| 


the contrary, she abhors every 
device of theatricality. She 
makes no attempt to dazzle; she 
does not pound nor bang. No 
sooner had she played her first 
notes in the Beethoven Third 
than one was impressed by her 
velvet singing tone, the sincerity 
of her musicianship, her artistic 
self-immolation—as if she were 
playing alone in her own draw- 
ing room. 


’ 
' 
, 
' 
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There is power in Mme Has- | 


kil’s playing, but not the power 
of decibels. It is the power that 
oniyvy true musical emotion can 
engender—a force that flows 


from the heart. Yet even so, she | 


is not without a fortissimo when 
she needs one. She gains it, how- 
ever, not with muscularity, but 
through a welling up of the 
spirit, 
ae le 

Dr. Munch carried the Boston 
Symphony’s forces along on a 
par with Mme Haskil’s interpre- 
tation. When the piece was 
over, the spontaneity of the ova- 
t10n Was something to marvel at. 
There were cheers. Many lis- 
teners rose in tribute. Mme Has- 
Kil was recalled again and again 
to the stage. Symphony sub- 


Munch’s vital reading. It is no 
discredit to ““Medea’s Meditation 
and Dance of Vengeance” that it. 
Was not accorded an ovation 
equal to that given Mme Haskil. 
Most first-rate contemporary 
works are received with a de- 
gree of reserve, even in the most 
sophisticated music centers. 
There are two dominant emo- 


imaginative powers are such 
that he was able to find har- 
monic, rhythmic, and tonal com- 
binations that elucidated these 
emotions on a vivid musical can- 


vas. 
ee ae 

He has employed passages of 
restless waiting, foreboding, 
brassy bursts of hatred, seething 
undercurrents of acning envy. 
How easy it is to picture Medea 
as she plans a horrible retribu- 
tion for Jason, wno has deserted 
her for another! Mr. Barber 
combines elements of impres- 
slonism, jazz syncopation, and a 


‘colorism both subtle and bold. 


! 
| 


scribers are fortunate that she 
will be the soloist in this work , 
joy. Alfred Krips gave us some 


tonight, Sunday afternoon, and 
Tuesday night. 

Last year Mr. Barber selected 
a portion of his ballet ‘“‘Medea”’ 


and rescored it for full orchestra. 


SE EE . S  <t + cewu + eer om 


building Medea’s dance into a 
spleenful fury. 

The burden of the program. 
however, ran counter to Mr. 
Barber’s drama. Dr. Munch 
opened with Cherubini’s Over-~ 
ture to “Anacreon.” adroitly 
Classical and performed with 
charm. He closed with the first 
performance at these concerts of 
Joaquin Turina's “Sinfonia Se- 
villana,” which is not so much 2 
symphony as a tone poem in the 
manner of Debussy’s “Ibéria” 
and ‘‘La Mer.” 

Composed in 1920, the work 
follows in the tradition set by 
Granados and Albéniz. It is red« 
olent of the perfumes of Anda-«- 
lusian nights, with liquid and 
sparkling dance patterns, with 
mercurial moods of sadness and 


evocative and plaintive violin 
solos in the second movement— 
“Por el rio Guadalquivir.” 





SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


fifth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 9, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, NovemMseEr 10, at 8:30 o’clock 


Introduction and Allegro for Strings (Quartet 
and Orchestra), Op. 47 


String Quartet: Alfred Krips, George Zazotsky, Joseph de Pasquale, 
Samuel Mayes 


STRAVINSKY ~ Jeu de Cartes” (‘Card Game”) Ballet in Three Deals 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68 
Un poco sostenuto; Allegro 
Andante sostenuto 
Un poco allegretto e grazioso 
Adagio; Allegro non troppo, ma con brio 
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a iia quarter lends additional interest 
Symphony Concert to the composition, though it is 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, | . ; * 

Charles Munch conducting, gave_ the never employed with the bra 

fifth concert of the 76th season in Sym- vura of similar solo groups of 
, yesterday afternoon, O- . 

lots were Alfred Krips and’ George the concerto grosso style of 


Zazovsky, Violins; Joseph de Pasquale,|/writing, commenting, and un- 


viola and Samuel Mayes, cello, The ey : ‘ 
program:. f- : derlining the musical ideas 
NOBIRINES, OP. ATevveneerseeg Eiger! Tather than dominating or pe 
‘Jeu . Ceres” .Seisneeees ravinsky |} , oY. , 
Symphony No. 1 in C minor, Ns them. It was exceeding y| 
ae Ay ERE err Brahms| well played by the string or-| 
——flens}i-io~§%) chestra and made its point, but 
By RUDOLPH ELIE lit nonetheless proved more on 


Among the peaks that are the' the special side than a univer-| 
great majority of the Boston sally communicating piece. | 
Symphony concerts there are) Stravinsky's “Jeu de Cartes,” | 
occasional valleys. Yesterday's, for all its wit, its clean, spare 
for example. lines, its wide variety of coloris- 


1 4 wo y? 7 . . | 
The Elgar was good, the tie effects and rhythms, does not! 


Stravinsky dry and clever, and).oom to lend itself too effective- 
who ever raises his voice against jy to the concert hall. It is,| 


Brahms’ First? Still and all after all, ballet music, and while| 


it did not add up to a particu-'4 great deal of ballet music does! 


ef 6-1 ghediniry to tig pen . ‘make its way in concert, there 
Pia Ss io years since migal’s /n-'are a number of notable excep- 
[troduction and Allegro foritions, This, it seems to me, is| 
Strings has been performed 


re ione, The listener savors all the 
here, and 15 more will doubtless! 


elapse before it is done aoain ee of the _ score, its 


“i);'niguant instrumental combina- 
It is a work of much pe 'P: ; No 
exploiting in peel groans pid ean its sudden transitions from| 
4 . 4 & it as | 


| 
toi scene scene. Yet what, when 
their suavity and geniality than °y) so nO 8¢ t n} 


‘ : ; " r ; | is sal ac j st 

their virtuosity or their capacity |" ea said and done, has it acd | 

Z BS at ai. ied up to? A soap bubble, van- 

for wide ranging’ sonoritles.'._,. ¥ Pe sag Stade ie 

There are, in short, a good many (Shing at the prick of an invisible 
. ~ . = J . + 

other works for the string band |P™ 


that dig in to the medium, so to) 
speak, more powerfully than) Ups and Downs : 





this. | Mr. Munch is generally at his| 
F d | ‘best with Brahms’ First and so| 
nas Happi y jis the orchestra, but this per-| 


Yet the materials here and tormance didn't seem to go an} 
the composer’s methods are | too well. ‘There were occasional 
polished though not lacking in|UPS.and downs instrumentally, | 
robustness. Stating at once and the performance didn't have! 
a charming subject, he moves Me usual luster. The slow move- 
right along into an ingenious/™ent was very beautifully done, 
development that leads pres- | owever, and the finale brought 
ently into a: fugato section|the usual burst of applause and 
notable for its lack of contra-|SCcattered bravos, yet I found 


puntal clarity. This in turn|/™yself more or less unmoved by 
leads to a recollection of the)!t perhaps from having been ex- 
‘opening and a powerful state- Posed to it too often. | 
iment of a little Welsh melody! The orchestra is out of town’ 
| that was the inspiration of the;next week, returning Nov, 23 
work. <All ends happily andjwith Vladimir Golschman as 


‘Sweetly. guest conductor. And what is, 
| The use of the solo string'Mr. Golschman playing? Debus- 


isy’s “La Mer” and Brahms’ 

'(Fourth! To be sure he is also 
giving the American premiere 
of Tansman’s Concerto for Or-| 
chestra and Kabalevsky’s Over- 
ture to “Colas Breugnon,” but 
the lack of imaginative program- 
ming that plagues these concerts 
was never better demonstrated 
than this. 


; 
j 


— 


| 


} ; - 
\fTHE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES~ thermore, Elgar here and else- 





Elgar, Stravinsky and Brahms 
(Hndy UmtorSe: . | 


‘RA, Charles Munch music director, ‘ 
played at Symphony Hall yesterday where provided opportunity for 
afternoon, and will repeat tonight. the! string . 

Atth program in the Friday-Saturday | strings like those of the Boston 
series: Elgar: Introduction and Allegrg | pare gpd to sound in all the 
for Strings; Stravinsky; “Card Game”’| deep, rich glory they can com- 
s: Symphony No. L, in ; BtULy 

pallets am r |mand. Yesterday they sounded 


ORGIN | just like that, 
ey Crave ee | Two Types of Ballet Music 
Sir Edward Elgar and his 


polished, elegant music belonged | There are two varieties of bal- 
to another age: the later Victorian | let music: the one that seems 
and thé Edwardian times when, for |complete when heard simply as 
those who had the means to be |Music at a concert, and the other 
polished and elegant, this was the |which always seems to require 
best of all possible worlds. Now, visual spectacle at the same time. 
though it continues to be the only |Stravinsky’s “Card Game,” wag- 
world we know, it is unnerved gish, clever and mobile though it 
by jitters of one kind and another, /15, belongs, as I hear it, to the 
Consequently, such infrequent per- second category. There just isn’t 
formances aS we have of Elgar’s |enough purely musical continuity 
music are both tonic and reassur- |to keep one from thinking: “Now 
ing. They seem to re-connect us, what would the dancers be doing 
even briefly, with enjoyment for |at this point?” | 
the sake of enjoyment. | Barber’s “Medea” music, which 

For this reason, I for one de- |we heard last week, is an example 
rived much pleasure from Mr. jOf the other kind of ballet music. 
Munch’s enterprise in restoring It is complete, in emotional power 
the Introduction and Allegro for |and in musical continuity, by itself. 
‘Strings, unheard from the Boston ‘More than that, it actually sug- 
‘Symphony since 1941, There is no igests what passes upon the stage. 
‘nore stress in this music than,|S0, while capable of intermittent 
‘that of a light breeze upon the diversion, the mechanically rhyth- 
surface of a lake in Summer. |Mlc and sweet-sour “Card Game” 
All is serenely beautiful. jis only part of a show. Perhaps 

In Elgar, too, all is very good inot the better part, either. 
taste, and a quality of writing, | Yesterday’s audience clapped 
whose standard is high, This ‘is and cheered when Mr. Munch and 
pure ear-and-mind pleasure, in; the orchestra let go the mighty last 
the interplay of the strings in| C major chord of Brahms’ First 
counterpoint, in the graceful sort Symphony. They had reason to 
of melody which came to Elgar in o so, for this. had been a stir- 
profusion, and in the solo touches| "8, even exalting performance of 
‘based upon the old concert grosso| @ large master work. That chord, 
‘manner, This variety of music, I in itself, was a certain testimony 
| | ; 6 .,.| to the nature of the whole per- 
Isuppose, might be called decora- f ace ce pe 

: ’ ormance, for Mr. Munch drew out 


tive art,” for the listener absorbs seat wy OY 
jit from the outside; there is no nde fy iL the chord to make it 
lemotional turmoil to draw him|"";, ase int tat 

rag come" sitepsg te toe vate 
| is ‘ht, in terms 7 atient arious 
| tine Sinat @ b saath which is|™arkings of dynamics and tempo 
0. | 88-8 in the score—the familiar tune of 


‘considered to be part of the te"\the finale was kept as moderate 
as Brahms must have meant when 








iviewer’s business, on Lge — 
‘is no more than pullet size. *€'"\he wrote “fast, but not too 
‘haps, but the contents, in ‘hel '\so,” and it did not gather eed 
way, are just as appetizing as that)iir. 9 train leaving a station. 
of the whopping double-volker,|When the word “animato” ap- 
like the Brahms First Symphony) .ared, the conductor properly 
which ends this program. fUI-|)6ned the throttle. 





Horns Stressed 


The first movement stressed the 
horns parts to the extent of brings 
ing them into balance with strings 
and woodwinds more than is usual. 
The effect was good, and made me 
wonder if it had been accome 
plished simply by more volume oF 
by more horns. There was some 
little tinkering with the tympant 
part, at least two rolls — where 
Brahms wrote quarter notes—iIn 
the last two chords of the big 
chorals near the end. That was 
not so good, but neither was it 
greatly important, What was ime 
‘portant was the prevailing right 
‘style ocupled with Munch’s own 
‘emotional drive and the marvelqus 
lresponse of the orchestra. 
~ Next week the Orchestra goes 

qto New York. At Symphony Hall, 
Nov. 23 and 24, Vladimir Golsch- 
mann will be guest conductor, pre- 
senting Kabalevsky’s Overture to 
“Colas Breugnon”; the first Amerie 
can performance of Tansmans’ 
Concerto for Orchestra; “La Mer,” 
by Debussy, and the Fourth Sym- 
phony of Brahms, 


Boston Symphony 
On Tour This Week 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
will five its Next pall ot concerts 
in Symphony Hall on Friday afters 
noon and Saturday eVening,. Nov, 
199.94. and the fourth concert ¢€ 
Te "Tuesday evening series, Nov. 
27, the orchestra then having res 
turned from its first trip to New 
York. 

Viadimir Golschmann, as guest, 
will eonduct the following pro- 

he three concerts: Kabae- 
verture to “Colas Breuge 
isman’s Concerto for Ore 
first’ performance if 
Debussy’s “La Mer, 
Fourth Symphony. 


Viadimir Golschmann will 
be guest conductor of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra for 
its Svmphony Hall ‘encerts 
Nov. 23, 24, and 27.~2% > 3 








Elgar and Stravinsky 





By Harold Rogers 

There are few symphonies to- 
day that can equal in substance 
the Brahms First. Even at, its 
premiére in 1876, one observer 
hailed it as “the Beethoven 
Tenth,” a brilliant remark that 
still carries weignt. 

Others’ however, have found 
it imponderable and insupport- 
able. Philip Hale in 1893 re- 
ferred to it as “the apotheosis 
of arrogance” and then likened 
it to a dark forest in which 
there are no birds, “save birds 
that do not sing.” 

In this forest, he wrote, “the 
players wander,” groping as 
though eyeless, until they come 


‘to a green canal. “‘Then a boat 


is dragged toward the players. 
The boat is crowded with queer- 
ly dressed men and women and 


children, who sing a tune that 
sounds something like the hymn 
in Beethoven’s. Ninth Sym- 


phony.” And he concludes by 
saying that “darkness seizes the 
scene.” 

Y ey nee 


The Brahms First, however, is 
now but a score of years short 
of its 100th anniversary, and it 
has long since vindicated itself. 
When Charles Munch conducted 
it yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, no darkness seized 
the scene. On the contrary, the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
shone forth in auroral splendor. 
Who today would dream of re- 
sisting this masterwork and its 
logical architecture, its monu- 
mental melodies, its spiritual 
message? 

Dr. Munch himself was appar- 
ently caught up in the ferver of 
the music, if one can judge by 
his muscular intensity, his flash- 
ing baton, or an occasional im- 
patient stamp of the foot. The 
opening Allegro, of course, in- 
tends to command attention at 
the outset, what with its cres- 
cendos that build from within 
while supported by the timpani 


ostinato. (And the timpani have_ 
never sounded so exciting as_ 
Everett Firth made them sound | 


yesterday.) 


—_— 
_ 


’ 


Round Out Program 


The final three movements, 
however, almost take the listen- 
‘er unaware as they open quietly, 
‘somewhat disarmingly, and then 
-ensnare his emotions as he finds 
ihimself enveloped in a momen- 
tous grandeur. At least twice In 
the final Allegro non troppo Dr. ' 
Munch neglected to observe the 
“non troppo,” and in his excite- 
ment he let the music get out of 
control. When musicians’ are 
-ealled upon to play faster than 
‘is humanly possible, something 
ihas to give way, and it’s the 
“music that gives. 
| We enjoy seeing Dr. Munch 
‘take the hurdles, but not when 
‘he loses the reins. Yesterday, | 
i however, the Brahms First was | 
‘far from spoiled by his momen- | 
‘tary losses of control. On the | 
contrary, it was one of his finest | 
‘performances, | 
| He opened the concert with 
'Elgar’s Introduction and Al- 
'legro for Strings, which is some- 
| ae of a one-movement con- 
‘certo grosso with a string 
| quartet as the concertino, Serv- 
‘ing adroitly as the concertino 
'were Alfred Krips and George 
'Zazofsky, violins, Joseph de 
Pasquale, viola, and Samuel 
: 
| 


LO 





Mayes, cello. @s77 //~10 zy 4 | 

It might be said that Elgar | 
had the misfortune of belonging | 
to the late-Victorian .chool of 
‘British composers, missing the | 
sturdy renaissance in English 
‘music of the 20th century that 
‘was spearheaded by  Ralpn 
Vaughan -Williams. With but a 
few exceptions, Elgar’s works 
range from being a bit of a bore 
to deadly dull, and one of the 
exceptions — fortunately for 
symphony-goers this week—is 
his Introduction and Allegro, As 
played by Dr. Munch’s virtuoso 
strings, it captivated interest in 
spite of its scholarly chromati- 


cism, its somewhat verbose 
fugue. 

The remaining work heard 
yesterday was Stravinsky’s de- 
lightful spoof called “Jeu de 
Cartes,’ in which the composer 
slyly employs many subtleties of 
wit as he quotes, not directly 
but by a mere passing reference, 
such composers as Ravel and 
Rossini. 
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| FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 23, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemsrer 24, at 8:30 o’clock 





| 7 VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN, Conductor 

| | | SAAN ....;.. Sane aes Overture to “Colas Breugnon” 
F | 
: 
by ee ee ee a Concerto for Orchestra 
| : Lento; Allegro molto agitato; Lento; Presto; Lento; Vivo — lento 

4 | ia (First performance in the United States) 

ia | DEBUSSY 


44 6 8 als ge “La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 
| I. De l’aube a midi sur la mer 

4 2 II. Jeux de vagues 

My | IfI. Dialogue du vent et de la mer 


INTERMISSION 


Peet eT Paaee fC fee Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 
I. Allegro non troppo 

II. Andante moderato 

Ill. Allegro giocoso 

Allegro energico e passionato 





VLADIMIR GOLSCHMANN was born in Paris, of Russian parents, 
on December 16, 1893. His father, Léon Golschmann, was a noted 
writer and a mathematician. Vladimir Golschmann received his musi- 
cal education in Paris. He began his career as conductor when the 
Concerts Golschmann were organized in 1919. ‘These concerts were 
continued for five seasons. ‘The quality of the orchestra, the talent and 
youth of the conductor, attracted general attention. He presented 
music of young composers, since become famous. In subsequent years 
he has conducted in Belgium, Norway, England, Portugal and Spain. 
He conducted the Ballet Russe of Diaghileff. He was also musical 
director of the Music School of the University of the Sorbonne. During 
the years 1928-30, he was conductor of the Scottish Orchestra in 
Glasgow and Edinburgh. 

He visited this country as guest conductor of the Symphony Society 
of New York in 1924-25. Again he came here in 1931 and conducted 
the St. Louis Orchestra as guest. He was thenceforth engaged by this 
orchestra. As guest conductor Mr. Golschmann has appeared in many 
of our cities, conducting the Boston Symphony Orchestra January 


21-22, 1944. 


CONCERTO FOR ORCHESTRA 
By ALEXANDRE JI ANSMAN 
Born in Lodz, Poland, June 12, 1897 
a — 

The Concerto for Orchestra had its first performance at the Festiwal International 
de la Biennale de Venise, in September, 1955, having been composed for that occa- 
sion. It has since been performed in other European cities. 

The orchestration is as follows: 2g flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 
g trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, triangle, side drum, bass drum, cymbals, 
gong, glockenspiel, xylophone, piano, and strings. 

HE following description of the score was provided at the Venice 
Festival: 

The Concerto is in five movements, played without interruption. 

A slow and quiet introduction leads to a violent allegro agitato, ‘The 





second movement, in the mood of a meditative elegy, keeps its interior 
lyrical character in a very simple harmonic texture. The scherzo is a 
perpetuum mobile and perpetuum pianissimo, light and transparent 
in writing. A slow bridge, containing the reminiscence of the first 
introduction, brings the rhythmical and dynamic finale, where all the 
thematic elements of the work are superimposed in a tense polyphonic 
and polyrhythmic workout. A progressive rallentando and diminu- 
endo ends the work in an atmosphere of calm and serenity. 


T’ansman studied with Gawronski at the Convervatory of his native 
town and later with Rytel in Warsaw. In Warsaw he also took a course 
in law. His decision upon a musical career may have been influenced 
when he entered an anonymous competition in Warsaw (Grand Prix 
de Pologne) in 1919, and sent two scores which won the First and 
Second prizes. In 1921 he settled in Paris, and eventually became a 
citizen of France, touring Europe both as composer and as pianist. In 
1941, he made his way to the United States, returning after the War. 

“Tansman began to compose under the strong influence of Chopin,” 
writes Czeslaw R. Halski in Grove’s Dictionary. ‘“‘Later he approached 
the styles of Szymanowski, Stravinsky and Ravel. He also introduced 


some jazz features into his music. His individuality, however, shines 
forth clearly from his compositions, which are imbued with a lyricism 
of his own allied with a rare gift of movement, and dynamic originality 
and picturesque orchestration. His music is full of lyric tenderness and 
subtle melancholy.” 


The following works of Tansman have been performed by the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


1925 (Nov. 13) Sinfonietta for Small Orchestra (First performance in the United 
States) 

1926 (Nov. 19) “Danse de la Sorciére” from the Ballet, “Garden of Paradise” 

1927 (Mar. 18) Symphony in A minor, No. 2 (First performance) 

1927 (Dec. 29) Piano Concerto No. 2 (First performance, the composer as soloist) 
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GUEST CONUDUCTOR—Vladmi; Golschman, for many 
years the regular conductor of the St. Louis symphony, 
be: will be guest leader of the Boston Symphony at its next 


E concerts on Friday and Saturday, and Tuesday, Nov, 27 


4-4 


Vladimir Galschmgn Is Symphony Guest 


Viadimir Golschmah will be’ the: Fourth 
guest conductor of the Boston! Ay ‘Laas ; a ot * 
Symphony Orchestra at the con- Mr, Golschmam Wertesgathing = 
certs of next Friday afternoon Puest conductor of this orchestra 
and Saturday evening att Sym-jon Jan. 21, 1944. Born in Paris 
phony Hall, and at the fourthiof Russian parents, he began iin 
eoncert of the Tuesday evening career as conductor there and Wa 
series on Nov, 27. active im various parts of Murope 

The program will consist of the before he came to this eountey 
Overture to “Colas Breugnon” bylin 1924. Ib was in 199] lhat he 
Kabalevsky; Tansman’s Concerto| became the regular conductor ot 
for Orchestra, which is to have/the St. Lows Orchestra. 11): Jr 


syiuphony of Brahms 





















i its first American performance; gram will be the same for the 
: " Debussy’s “La Mer” and the three ceonueeris 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Golschmann Guest Conductor 
~<A UAL [-2AE SE | 
THY BOSTON SIMPHONY ORCHES-leading voices, the general mood 
day afternoon, and will repeat tonight. | were perceptible. Many details, 
 Befurdae sen Wedigtio Gsischieenn, rhythmic and of subsidiary instru- 
fas guest, conducted: Kabalevsky:/mental parts, were lost. Nor did 
andre Tansman: Concerto tor Orches-| La Mer,” while beguiling enough 
tra (first time in the United States);;On the surface, have that powerful! 
een: eee wee SYM~! sround swell which is in the 
| ~<a ttle alg Imusic. To be candid. the whole 
By CYRUS DURGIN Program came off with an iInescan- 
; ‘able Impression ot Superfict: lity 
Vladimir Golschmann, conductor} Mr. Golschmann brought with 
of the St. Louis Orchestra, is guestijhim a score new to th [Tnited 
leader of the Boston Symphony|States, Alexandre Tansman’s Con- 
concerts this week, his firsé suchicerto for Orchestra The § five 
visit since 1944, Although become!movements are an alternation 01 
a little grayer since then-—along/slow and fast. soft and loud. all in 
vith all the rest of us—-Mr. Golsch-}2 fascinating harmonic scheme. 
mann impressed yesterday much as|There is some conservatism ir this} 
I remembered him to have done ajrespect, but a eood deal more of 
dozen years ago. \piquant and finely-calculated dis- 
That. is to say, he is a conductor|sonance, with a little strong acid 
of a certain competence, modest in|distilled from the 12-tone syste n. | 
manner, elegant of gestures, at his|It would be helpful to hear th 
best In such a light and bubbling!score again: this performance ¢ 
short score as Kabalevsky’s “Colas not establish it, even roughly, 
Breugnon” Overture. It takes alof decided individuality. 
while to make headway in com-} The Friday subscribers gree 
manding a strange orchestra unless|Mr. Golschmann. the Orchestras 
the conductor is possessed of enor-!and the music-makine with cour. 
mous authority of presence and!teous applause. 
temperament. While he isa sincere} Next week Charles Munch will 
and conscientious musician, Mr. return. He will present Honegger’s 
Golschmann does not give evidence!Second Symphony, for strings: the 
of such authority. isolo Cantata of Bach. “Vanish 
In general, the orchestra played!Now, Ye Winter Shadows.” hette 
well for. him, but it did not seem! known as the “Weddine C | 
that he was eften in firm control'three songs from Hindemith’ “D: 


of the players. Indeed. the final Marienleben.” and. th: i 
‘chords of Overture and Brahms'\and Ariane” Suite No of Rou 
Fourth Symphony had ended while'sel. Irmeard Seecfried. « pranno. 


his right hand still was in the air. will he soloj«t 
There were some uneasy places. 
1otably at bar 88 in the slow move- 
ment of Brahms, where string 


ters went perilously bac for a fe 


- 
lid 


moments. The orchestral anorits 
ranged from rich and velv«e ty to 
piercing intensity of strings an 


brass. 
In both “La Mer” and the Sym- 
‘phony, only the outer design, the 
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ton Sympho 
| responsive instrument, much | 
like a mirror in that it reflects 
‘the personality of the conductor 
standing before it. 


} 


| superb grand piano that stands 
waiting for a performer’s touch. 


} 


——+—— _ 


-_— 


By Har ot Rok ae 


' 


jovial, and virtuosic in its ap~- |, 
| peal—was struck off in a dash- | 


: h as the Bos- |! | 5 
ASL STCORELES, SE 'ing manner that was entel tain~ | 


ny is a_ sensitive, ing and stimulating. 


So, too, was the Tansman 


‘Concerto for Orchestra, heard 
in its United States premiere. 
‘Its five short movements— 
played with pause but without 


It is, in another sense, like a distinct interruption — contain 


‘If played by a beginner, this 
piano can annoy | 
‘hood: but if played by a master, | 


brilliant’ patches of tonal dis- 

‘play recalling—at least in tech- | 
‘nique—the Bartok Concerto for | 
the neighbor- | Orchestra. | 


But the emotional effect is not | 


the heavens open. 


In a different way, however, | 


en orchestra is not like a piano. 
The Boston Symphony at pres- 
ent is composed of 103 musl- 


cians, most of whom have | 
played together for many years. | 
They have attained a certain — 


basic style that a succession of 
guest conductors could not im- 
rair over night. 

It is nevertheless astonishing 
what a change can take place 


when a guest conductor mounts 


the podium. These 103 men sur- 
render their individualities in 
crder to function as one under 
the guidance of the conductor, 
whoever he may be. They fuse 


the same. There are shimmering | 


subtleties—in the Presto, espe- 
cially, filled with insect rus~ 
tlings and bird cails—but Tans- 
man’s are not rarefied to the 
degree of Bartok’s. 


, ee 
In Debussy’s “La Mer” Dr. 
Golschmann unfortunately 


placed himself in competition 


‘with the Boston Symphony's 


regular conductor. We have 
heard “La Mer” many times 
during Charles Munch’s tenure, 
and it is one of the best things 
he does. The difference, again, 
comes under the main point oi 
this discussion. Yesterday’s “La 
Mer” needed more subtlety. 


‘into a gigantic musical mirror, 


end they give a reflection of 
‘the musical mind in command. | 


i ae Ree 


The basic style of the Boston , 
Symphony was still in evi- 


dence yesterday afternoon when 


Viadimir Golschmann appeared | 
in Symphony Hall as guest con- | 


ductor. By and large, however, 
it sounded like another orches- 
tra—an ensemble almost devoid 
of nuance, scintillation, and re- 
jinement. 


In such a case there is but 


Dr. Golschmann closed with 


a performance of the Brahms 
Fourth that reduced this lsten- 
er to a state of righteous in- 
Cignation. With the exception 
of several pleasing passages 1n 
the Andante, the symphony was 
aggressively bombastic. | 


At one point the violins rode | 


off in two separate paths, owing 


to the uncertainty of the con- 
cuctor’s directions. A more em- 
barrassing faux pas occurred at 
‘the end. Perhaps Dr. Golsch- 
mann thought he had an extra 


one conclusion to be drawn. The | beat or two in the final chord. 


sult was Dr. Golschmann’s. 


‘Whatever the lapse, the music 


Musie must first be submitted | came to a shy conclusion while 


to a refining process in the 


‘his arms were still raised. His 


conductor’s heart, if it is to ‘cut-off signal followed, but si- 


come forth as refinement in 
sound —even if the orchestra 
itself is among the most pol- 


ished ensembles in the world. 


lence already prevailed. 


———— A et em ee ee 


' Dr. Golschmann chose a pro- 
gram that had its winning as- 
pects, however, in spite of cer- 
tain crudities of sound. The 


opening Kabalevsky Overture 
to “Colas Breugnon”’—frenetic, 







[DRAA . i oe 1 
lymphony Ce ncert 
ant ESR, cheat 


e sixth fthe eason j - 
forty Hull “yesterday afternoon. She b 


‘ogram: gr 
hte | re “Colas Breugnon”’ 
a Mer" Orchestra...... _ . eevaky 


mphony No. 4in E ‘minor; Op sa 


Brahms 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 





Vladimir Golsechmann, not hav- 


ig appeared to change at all 
ave in the ‘direction of more 
listinction,; “¥éturned to Boston 
© lead the orchestra yesterday 
ifternoon. It was his first visit 
nh some 12 years, during which 


tis authority as a leader of the | 


host incisive gesture and clarity 
if beat obviously has developed 
© a high degree of perfection. 

Mr, Golschmann, for 25 years 
tonductor of the Si. Louis Sym; 
yhony, conducts crisply and in 
t straightforward’ style. His 
mannerisms: are inclined to be 
ingular, but he seeks out nuance 
mh every phrase and achieves 
balance~at-all times in a mas- 
erly fashion. What he may 
vant as ‘a virtuoso conductor 
8 incandescence, so to speak: 
the orchestra follows him with 
lecurity and responds in solid 
nusical eraftsmanship, and all 
s neat and tdy and often force- 
ul (though it must be reported 
there was a shaky moment in 
ihe Brahms and, curiously 
ough, the conductor signalled 
Or a nonexistent chord at the 
rery end). But for some reason 
bry Other it didn’t soar as it 
night have. To be sure it is 
not -easy for an orchestra to 
foar. in such endlessly repeated 
vorks -as-“La Mer” and Brahms’ 
Fourth, but it did seem — the 
works Might have made more 
tontaet, than they did. 


First Performance 


This was the occasion of the 
Arst-American performance of 
what seemed to me the most 
nteresting new score of the 
leason., It was Alexander Tans- 
nan’s Concerto for Orchestra, 
twork-informed with enormous 
niisichl ingenuity without ec- 
tentricity, lyrical intensity with- 
sut-emotional excess and a very 





powertul harmonic idiom with- 
bufextravagant dissonance for 
ts' own sake. In seven con- 
trasted movements played with; 
ut ‘interruption, its scheme is 
tlow,. fast, slow, fast and so on 
ind it seems to have been con- 
|teiyed largely for strings. That 
|$ to say while the other instru- 
nents do have essential roles, 
iid contribute to the interest- 
hg. sounds and textures dis- 
played throughout, the strings 
| a wide variety of divisions 
‘made the musical fabric. 

The first lento sets the mood! 
it once in a strongly »ersonal| 
tterance touched with melan-| 
Oly. There follows a_ wild, 
furbulent and exciting allegro.' 
Again a lento in long-fflowing 





lines of beautiful texture large- 
ly involving the strings, then a. 
whirring scherzo-like section as. 
light and as supple as the| 
Queen Mab scherzo of Berlioz.| 
All in all, I. found it absorbing’ 
from beginning to end as it ex-) 
ploited, in concerto fashion, the 
individuality of the players al-| 
most from man to man rather 
than as a_ body. Curiously! 
enough, it wasn’t terribly well 
received. Not that new music 
often:attains an ovation at these| 
concerts, but infinitely less at-| 
‘tractive new pieces have at-| 
tained more popular’ support! 
than this work, which clearly! 
reveals the presence of a bold, 
original and highly musical 
‘mind. 


Brassy, Exuberant 

Just as it is 12 years since! 
Mr. Golschmann has led this or-' 
chestra, it is 12 since we have 
‘heard Kabalevsky’s Overture to 
i“Colas Breugnon.” It is a bright, 
brassy, exuberant essay of no 
great quality as a concert piece 
‘but entertaining and certainly 
| worthy of an occasional dusting 
‘off. It might be interesting 
some day to hear the other | 
three concert numbers the com- 
poser derived from the opera 
iseore, their: titles 
the curiosity. Thay ane icquing| 
ple’s Rebellion,” “People’s Ca- 
lamity” and ‘eople’s Festival.” 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Since the opera, whose’ ¢Géntra] p, ECVEH L A ‘Pr O 44 7 Gain 


figure approaches all of life’s 
problems with laughter, is laid 
in’ ig century Burgundy, it 
wou € amusing to see how 
(Mr. Kabalevsky hews to the 

‘party line, | FRIDAY AFTERNOON, NovemMser 30, at 2:15 o’clock 

Save for a couple of: minor 

matters ,the Brahms went very SATURDAY EVENING, Decemsper 1, at 8: 30 o'clock 
well in the conductor's straight- 
forward conception of the work, 
While the Debussy was equally; 











Largo from the Concerto for Orchestra 


‘well played, though neither, as : 
indicated above, took flight. ii, Re sare ( 
‘Conceding, of course, that there : in D minor, Op. 3, No. 11 
are always new members of the | In memory of Guipo CANTELLI 

: April 27, 1920 — November 24, 1956 


audience who may not know. 


these works in in-person per-’ 
Symphony No. 2, for String Orchestra 


formance, it does seem ill ad- 

vised, to say the least, to con- PROGR. 665 is kd eee 

tinue these top-flight repeti- , I. Molto moderato 

tions, often less than a year II. Adagio mesto 

apart. en III. Vivace, non troppo 
Mr. Munch returns next week : ss a err erage : ss 
| with Irmgard Seefried as_so- MN Fe ORS: Wedding” Cantata, ‘““Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten 

¥ =r pees in saps Wedding : (“Vanish now, ye winter shadows’’), for Soprano, No. 202 

eee ht ed “Das Marini ae : Adagio: “Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten” 

Honegger’s Second Symphon Recitativo: “Die Welt wird wieder neu” 

and Roussel’s “Bacchus Aria: “Phoebus eilt mit schnellen Pferden” 

toa? : Recitativo: “D’rum sucht auch Amor” 
Ariane round out the program. Aria: “Wenn die Friihlingslufte streichen” (with violin solo) 
Recitativo: “Und dieses ist das Gliick ” 


Aria: “Sich tiben im lieben” (with oboe solo) 
Recitativo: “So sei das Band der keuschen Liebe” 
Gavotte: “Sehet in Zufriedenheit” 

(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


HINDEMITH. .Songs from “Das Marienleben” for Soprano and Orchestra 


I. Geburt Maria (The Birth of Mary) 
II. Argwohn Josephs (Joseph’s Doubt) 
lif. Geburt Christi (The Birth of Christ) 
(First performance at these concerts) 


NL 6 ob inn cy enn eee “Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. 2, Op. 43 





SOLOIST 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soprano 
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Since the opera, whose central| Seventh ‘Program 


figure approaches all of life’s; 
‘problems with laughter, is laid 
‘In 16th century Burgundy, it 


would be amusing to see how 
Mr. Kabalevsky hews to the : . , , 
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party line, | 
Save for a couple of minor : 

‘matters ,the Brahms went very SATURDAY EVENING, DecemsBrr 1, at 8:30 o'clock 
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Torward conception of the work, | 

while the Debussy was equally; 
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ivised, to say the least, to con- HM 

‘tinue these top-flight repeti- 

‘tions, often less than a year 

apart. 


Symphony No. g, for String Orchestra 


Il. Molto moderato 
Il. Adagio mesto 
III. Vivace, non troppo 


| Mr. Munch returns next week 
‘with Irmgard Seefried as so- 
‘prano soloist in Bach’s Wedding 
‘Cantata and songs from 
'Hindemith’s ‘Das Marienleben,” 
‘Honegger’s Second Symphony 
and Roussel’s “Bacchus et 
Ariane’ round out the program 


_... Wedding” Cantata, “Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten’ 
(Vanish now, ye winter shadows’), for Soprano, No. 202 


BACH 


Adagio: “Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten” 
Recitativo: “Die Welt wird wieder neu” 
Aria: “Phoebus eilt mit schnellen Pferden” 
Recitativo: “D’rum sucht auch Amor” 
Aria: “Wenn die Frihlingslufte streichen” (with violin solo) 
Recitativo: “Und dieses ist das Gliick ” 
Aria: “Sich tiben im lieben” (with oboe solo) 
Recitativo: “So sei das Band der keuschen Liebe” 
Gavotte: “Sehet in Zufriedenheit’” 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


HINDEMITH. .Songs from “Das Marienleben” for Soprano and Orchestra 


I. Geburt Maria (The Birth of Mary) 
II. Argwohn Josephs (Joseph’s Doubt) 
If. Geburt Christi (The Birth of Christ) 
(First performance at these concerts) 


W656 ck eee “Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. g, Op. 43 


SOLOIST 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED, Soprano 





Irmgard Seefried Soloist in Bach | weblion CARTREF. “WriG 
And Hindemith at Symphony Concerts SCHATTEN,” No. 202, FoR SOPRANO AND ORCHESTRA 


By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra)“Bacchus et Ariane” Suite No. 2% Born at Eisenach, March 21, 1685, died at Leipzig, July 28, 1750 


ill gi the| The second Open Rehearsal on the 
were Ts a ee re Thursday evening previous (No- 


evening series in Sym- vember 29, at 7:30), will be cone whis bila ns eeiie mer ee eek 
phony Hall next Tuesday under/ducted by Dr. Munch, who will ) through a copy made by Johann Peter Kellner. 

asap divghlagemeenlie seed iia ciated kona : 3 The orchestra consists of an oboe, violins, viola and continuo. 

mann, as guest. Mr. Golschmann’s sinlelihhi ttia oni : 

program will consist of Kabalev-' 





His, the second of two “Wedding Cantatas” (the first is “O holder 












sky’s Overture to “Colas Breug- Tag, erwiinschte Zeit,’ No. 201) is aptly called in France the 
non,” Tansman’s ase or : “Cantate du Printemps.” ‘There is no record of whose wedding was 
es oe Pisa angy : celebrated, nor when it took place. The music could well have perished 
Charles Munch will conduct the . unknown, the score having disappeared. Fortunately, J. C. H. Rinck, 
concerts next Friday afternoon and : an organist of a later day, preserved a copy from Johann Peter Kellner, 
co ainbapadiahtat guns dap haces hang who had copied much of Bach’s music. (The practice of copying scores 
second concert of the Sunday after- i rene 
noon series. on the day following. in that pre-publication era has thus led to the survival of important 
Irmgard Seefried, soprano, will be : music, as well as to confusion about the authorship of certain works.) 
‘the soloist at ag a _ The writer of this tenderly joyous text, an apostrophe to nature and 
i chestra in | | : : 
eater patina i 202 to love, is unknown. It may well have pleased the master, if we may 
and three songs from Hindemith’s | judge by the lovely music it has inspired. Albert Schweitzer has 
'“Marienleben.” : d Shec é > a . . ‘ te 
Dr. Munch will open the pro- | escribed the poem as “much superior to the ordinary ‘occasional’ text 
gram with Honegger’s Second ‘that came Bach’s way. The theme is the passing of winter and the 


Symphony and close with Roussel’s 
’ | coming of spring. Phoebus and his horses gallop through the new 
IRMGARD SEEFRIED ' world; Cupid runs through the fields whenever he sees a pair of lovers 
kissing; May the love-spring of the newly-wedded pair overcome and 
mas SEEFRIED, born in Vienna, studied music from childhood and outlast the transitoriness of outward things.” 
attended the Augsburg Conservatory. Her talents came to the atten- | | Dr. Schweitzer has found in this secular cantata prime examples of 
tion of Herbert von Karajan at Aachen, resulting in various operatic : his favorite theory that Bach constantly resorted to descriptive figures 
engagements and her début in 1943 at the Vienna State Opera. Miss in his scores. He points out how the “‘vaporous semi-quavers ascending 
Seefried has sung in the principal opera houses of Europe (the Dresden in the strings in the opening aria depict the mists vanishing before the 
Opera, La Scala, Covent Garden, the festivals at Glyndebourne, Salz- , breeze of spring, while the oboe sings a dreamy, yearning melody of the 
burg, Florence, Wiesbaden, and Edinburgh) as well as with orchestras | | type of which Bach alone seems to have the secret.” 
and in recital. : “The aria that deals with the fleet steeds with which Phoebus flies 
She first came to this country in 1951 and has since been active here through the newly-awakened world,” moves to a light, galloping bass 
each season, making her Metropolitan début in 1953 as Susanna in : arpeggio. The similarity of this theme to a sketch for the final allegro of 
Mozart’s The Marriage of Figaro. She appeared as soloist with the the Sixth Violin Sonata written in Cothen leads Dr. Schweitzer to sup- 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 12-1 3, 1954. pose that this Wedding Cantata was also a product of Céthen. 


Adagio — . 

Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten, Vanish now, ye winter shadows, 
CD ! Frost und Winde, geht zur Ruh! Frost and tempest all are gone. 

: Florens Lust will der Brust spring delight is In sight, 
Nichts als frohes Gliick verstatten, Flowers fair adorn the meadows 
_ Denn sie trdget Blumen zu. Fill the field and deck the lawn. 
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Irmgard Seefried Soloist in Bach 


And Hindemith at Symphony Concerts 


_ The Boston Symphony Orchestra)“Bacchus et Ariane” Suite No. & 
iwill giye the ow concert of t he| The second Open Rehearsal on the 
| ie Nev +, RES eri ‘Thursday evening previous (No- 
| Tuesaay ee yee we Ee \vember 29, at 7:30), will be con- 
iphony Hall next Tuesday under| ducted by Dr. Munch, who will 
‘the direction of Vladimir Golsch-!then prepare this program, 
mann, as guest. Mr. Golschmann’s — 
program will consist of Kabalev- 
| Sky’s Overture to “Colas Breug- 
inon,” Tansman’s Concerto for 
‘Orchestra, Debussy’s “La Mer,” 
and Brahms’ Fourth Symphony. 
Charles Munch will conduct the 
concerts next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening, and likewise the 
‘second concert of the Sunday after- 
‘noon series, on the day following. 
‘Irmgard Seefried, soprano, will be 
the soloist at these three concerts 
appearing with the Orchestra in 
Bach’s “Wedding” Cantata, No. 202 
and three songs from Hindemiith’s 
“Marienleben.” — 
Dr. Munch will open the pro- 
‘gram with Honegger’s Second 
symphony and close with Roussel’s 


IRMGARD SEEFRIED 


| ereppaaes SEEFRIED, born in Vienna, studied music from childhood and 

attended the Augsburg Conservatory. Her talents came to the atten- 
tion of Herbert von Karajan at Aachen, resulting in various operatic 
engagements and her début in 1943 at the Vienna State Opera. Miss 
Seefried has sung in the principal opera houses of Europe (the Dresden 
Opera, La Scala, Covent Garden, the festivals at Glyndebourne, Salz- 

° 4 oy 2 7 a Ay; ‘hye > Yr ¢ " “cy : 
burg, Florence, Wiesbaden, and Edinburgh) as well as with orchestras 
and in recital. 

She first came to this country 1n 1951 and has since been active here 
‘ach season, making her Metropolitan début in 1953 as Susanna in 
\ / < "t's T 2 | “> ? oe 2 My . . 
np ts Lhe Marriage of Kigaro. She appeared as soloist with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, November 12-13, 1954. 
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“WEDDING” CANTATA, “WEICHET NUR, BETRUBTE 
SCHATTEN,” No. 202, FoR SOPRANO AND ORCHESTRA 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH 
Born at Eisenach, March 21, 1685, died at Leipzig, July 28, 1750 





This Cantata, believed to have been composed in the Céthen period, has survived 
through a copy made by Johann Peter Kellner. 
‘The orchestra consists of an oboe, violins, viola and continuo. 
His, the second of two “Wedding Cantatas” (the first is “O holder 
Tag, erwtinschte Zeit,’ No. 201) is aptly called in France the 
“Cantate du Printemps.” ‘There is no record of whose wedding was 
celebrated, nor when it took place. The music could well have perished 
unknown, the score having disappeared. Fortunately, J. C. H. Rinck, 
an organist of a later day, preserved a copy from Johann Peter Kellner, 
who had copied much of Bach’s music. (The practice of copying scores 
in that pre-publication era has thus led to the survival of important 
music, as well as to confusion about the authorship of certain works.) 
The writer of this tenderly joyous text, an apostrophe to nature and 


_to love, is unknown. It may well have pleased the master, if we may 


judge by the lovely music it has inspired. Albert Schweitzer has 
described the poem as “much superior to the ordinary ‘occasional’ text 


‘that came Bach’s way. The theme is the passing of winter and the 


coming of spring. Phoebus and his horses gallop through the new 
world; Cupid runs through the fields whenever he sees a pair of lovers 
kissing; May the love-spring of the newly-wedded pair overcome and 
outlast the transitoriness of outward things.” 

Dr. Schweitzer has found in this secular cantata prime examples of 
his favorite theory that Bach constantly resorted to descriptive figures 
in his scores. He points out how the “‘vaporous semi-quavers ascending 
in the strings in the opening aria depict the mists vanishing belore the 
breeze of spring, while the oboe sings a dreamy, yearning melody of the 
type of which Bach alone seems to have the secret.” 

“The aria that deals with the fleet steeds with which Phoebus flies 
through the newly-awakened world,” moves to a light, galloping bass 
arpegegio. ‘The similarity of this theme to a sketch for the final allegro of 
the Sixth Violin Sonata written in Cothen leads Dr. Schweitzer to sup- 
pose that this Wedding Cantata was also a product of Coéthen. 

Adagio — 

Weichet nur, betriibte Schatten, 
Frost und Winde, geht zur Ruh! 
Klorens Lust will der Brust 


Nichts als frohes Gliick verstatten, 
Denn sie trdget Blumen zu. 


Vanish now, ye winter shadows, 
Frost and tempest all are gone. 
Spring delight is in sight, 
Flowers fair adorn the meadows 
Fill the field and deck the lawn. 
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Recitativo — 

Die Welt wird wieder neu, auf Bergen 
und in Griinden will sich die Anmuth 
doppelt Schén verbinden, der Tag is von 
der Kadlte frei. 


Aria — 

Phoebus eilt mit schnellen Pferden, 
Durch die neugeborne Welt, 

Ja, weil sie ihm wohl gefallt 

Will er selbst ein Buhler werden. 


Recitativo — 

D’rum sucht auch Amor sein Vergniigen, 
wenn Purpur in die Weisen lacht, wenn 
Florens Pracht sich herrlich macht, und 
wenn in seinem Reich, den schénen 
Blumen gleich, auf Herzen feurig siegen. 


Aria — 

Wenn die Friihlingsliifte streichen 
Und durch bunte Felder weh’n, 
Pflegt auch Amor auszuschleichen 
Um nach seinem Schmuck zu seh’n 
Welcher, glaubt man, dieser ist: 
Das ein Herz dass andre kiisst. 


Recitativo — 

Und dieses ist das Gliicke: dass durch 
ein hohes Gunstgeschicke zwei Seelen 
einen Schmuck erlanget, an dem viel 
Heil und Segen pranget. 


Aria — 

Sich tiben im lieben, in 
herzen 

Ist besser als Florens vergdngliche Lust 


Hier quellen die Wellen, hier lachen und 
wachen 


Die siegenden Palmen auf Litt 
§ ippen und 
Brust. Siciws 


Scherzen sich 


Recitativo — 

So sei das Band der keuschen Liebe, 

verlobte Zwei, vom Unbestand des Wech- 

“8 fret. Kein jdher Fall, noch Donner- 
nall erschrecke die verliebten Triebe! 

Gavotte — 

Sehet in Zufriedenheit 

l'ausend helle Wohlfahrtstage, 


Dass bald bei der Folgezeit 


Eure Liebe blumen trage. 


Ihe translation of the 
Association of American ( 


The world is dressed anew. O’er hill and 
dale enchanting the budding leaves and 
flowers go gallivanting. The air is warm, 
the sky is blue. 


Phoebus drives his horses prancing 
Swiftly through the sky above. 
Even he must stoop to love 

Ah — 

All the world is so entrancing. 


And then it is, Love seeks his pleasure 
amid the purple meadows gay, where 
flowers display their bright array, and all 
their rich attire; and hearts with love on 
fire can carry all before them. 


When in spring the breezes blowing 
With the springtime 

Stroke the fields with soft caress, 
Out steals Cupid bent on showing 
All the world his choicest dress 

Ah: his choicest dress is this — 
That he see two lovers kiss. 


When two pure souls are plighted and 
true and steadfast are united, both filled 
with hope of high endeavor, they are 
content and blessed ever. 


Oh Maytime’s the gay time for cooing 
and wooing, 

Far betier than flowers’ so fleeting 
delight. 

The clover’s soon over, but never will 
sever 

The bonds of devotion that true love 
unite. 


Inspired by purest love’s emotion you 
(wo may be; from fickleness and mean- 
ness free, may no rude jolt nor thunder- 
bolt deter you from your firm devotion. 


May you live in sweet content 

Free from want and care and sadness, 
Years of joy together spent 

Flower rich in hope and gladness. 


text was made by Henry S. Drinker for the 
-Olleges in New York City. 
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By Harold Rogers Pei nk ) 
with all the purity that’ he 


There are times when the | 
various elements that make up 
a program fuse in a way that 
‘produces an inspiring event, and 
‘such was the case yesterday 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. 

Charles Munch. has chosen 
selections for the weekend con- 
certs that represent the aspects 
of intense drama, sacred fervor, 
‘secular joy, and idyllic abandon. 
Irmgard Seefried—the beauti- 
ful and gracious soprano from 
| Vienna—joined the Boston Sym- 
| phony in two of these works— 
Bach’s ‘“‘Wedding” Cantata, No. 
202, and three songs from Hin- 
demith’s ‘Das  Marienleben’ 
cycle. Since both selections were 
heard for the first time at these 
concerts, the element of novelty 
was added to the admirable 
qualities already listed. 


Prior to the formal program, 
‘however, Dr. Munch_ opened 
with the Largo from Vivaldi’s 
Concerto for Orchestra in D 
jminor, played in memory of 
| Guido Cantelli, who conducted 
| this work with the Boston Sym- 
phony when last in Boston in 
December, 1954. It was a fitting 
tribute, intoned in sincere con- 
templation of a great talent. One 
could not help recalling Grill- 
parzer’s epitaph for Schubert: 
“The art of music here entombed 
a rich possession, but even far 
fairer hopes.” 

It will be recalled that Honeg- 
ger’s intensely personal Sym- 
phony No. 2 was composed in 
Paris during the German occu- 
pation. Scored for strings (with 
trumpet obbligato in the last 
movement), the three move- 
ments epitomize, respectively, 
the terror of aggression, the 
restlessness of waiting, and the 
final paean of triumph sounded 
in an affirmative chorale by the 
trumpets. Yesterday, however, 
the trumpets were muffled. In 
the past Dr. Munch has let them 
sing out full voice in a manner 
that is justifiably dramatic. 

Mme. Seefried, handsomely 


gowned in dark blue with a sky- 


ne” 
a 





blue stole over her shoulders, 
gave us a rapturous performance 
of Bach’s wedding cantata, sing- 
ing with a countenance as radi- 
ant as her voice, Here we find 


Bach employing a secular text 


al 


poured into his sacred works, 
and the. purity of Mme See- 
fried’s soprano, reaching the ears | 
and the heart like a balm, was | 
the apt conveyor of his graceful 
melodies. 

There was a sense of sheerest 
joy as she sang the familiar aria, 
“Sich iiben im lieben,” with. 
Ralph Gomberg providing an 
eloguent counterpoint on’ his 
oboe. Afterward, while her list- 
eners showered her with ap- 
plause, she graciously thanked 
Dr. Munch and Mr. Gomberg, 
together with Daniel Pinkham, 
whose excellent harpsichord 
added authenticity, and_ of 
course the concertmaster Ri h- 
ard Burgin. if SI br —f S 

For the Hindemith “Marien- | 
leben” songs Mme _ Seefried | 
adopted a more serious manner 
in keeping with Rainer Maria 
Rilke’s verses on the life of 
Mary. The three items heard 
yesterday—‘The Birth of Mary, 
“Joseph’s Doubt,” and “The 
Birth of Christ”—represent the 
composer at his best. The ex- 
pressive melodies are supported 
by descriptive harmonies that 
reflect to some extent Hinde- 
mith’s interest in the medieval. | 
The moods alternate between — 
the tender and the triumphant, 
giving Mme Seefried a full emo- 
tional range for her glorious 
voice. 

Dr. Munch closed with a fa- 
vorite that he introduced to Bos- 
ton in 1946 while appearing here 
as guest, It is Roussel’s Second 
Suite from his ballet, “Bacchus | 


ee 


ee 
eee 





‘et Ariane,” a late-impressionist 
score (1930) that turns its. back 
on some of the enervated writing 
/of its predecessors. __ oat 
Roussel took his impression- 
ism out of the clouds, planted. it 
firmly on the ground, and it, 1s 
there that one responds, to. his 
ranging melodies, his pungent 
harmonies, his vigorous rhythms, 
‘Dr. Munch gave it a stunning 
performance. + ia 
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7 Soprano Sings Bach Cantata 
Recitativo — 7 And Three Hindemith Songs 
Die Welt wird wieder neu, auf Bergen 


The world is dressed anew. O’er hill and 
und in Griinden will sich die Anmuth _ dale enchanting the budding leaves and 
doppelt Schén verbinden, der Tag is von flowers go gallivanting. The air is warm, 
der Kdlte fret. the sky is blue. 
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such was the case yesterday | the apt conveyor of his graceful | 
afternoon in Symphony Hall. — | MEOWes. 


| | ; | There was a sense of shecrest 
, | i Charles Munch has chosen |, ; the familiar aria, 
All the world is so entrancing. selections for the weekend con-| joy as she sang 


| “Si liben im lieben,” with 
‘certs that represent the aspects | _S2¢h ube 


‘ ‘Ralph Gomberg providing an 
of intense drama, sacred fervor, | eloquent. counterpoint on_ his 
secular joy, and idyllic abandon. | coe, Afterward, while her list- 
Irmgard Seefried—the beauti- | sherk fehawered her with a> 
ful and gracious soprano {fom piace, she graciously thanked 
lenna—., . * r. a, 
‘phony nth two of these works—|Dt: Munch and ! © 


Aria — | 
Phoebus eilt mit schnellen Pferden, Phoebus drives his horses prancing 
Durch die neugeborne Welt, Swiftly through the sky above. 


Ja, weil sie ihm wohl gefallt Even he must stoop to love 
Will er selbst ein Buhler werden. Ah — 


Recitativo — 


D’rum sucht auch Amor sein Vergniigen, And then it is, Love seeks his pleasure 
wenn Purpur in die Weisen lacht, wenn amid the purple meadows gay, where 
Florens Pracht sich herrlich macht, und __ flowers display their bright array, and all 
wenn in seinem Reich, den schénen their rich attire; and hearts with love on 
Blumen gleich, auf Herzen feurig siegen. fire can carry all before them. 


Aria — 

Wenn die Friihlingsliifte streichen 
Und durch bunte Felder weh’n, 
Pflegt auch Amor auszuschleichen 
Um nach seinem Schmuck zu seh’n 
Welcher, glaubt man, dieser ist: 
Das ein Herz dass andre kiisst. 


Recitativo — 

Und dieses ist das Gliicke: dass durch 
ein hohes Gunstgeschicke zwei Seelen 
emen Schmuck erlanget, an dem viel 
Heil und Segen pranget. 

Aria — 


Sich tiben im lieben. in Scherzen sich 
herzen 


When in spring the breezes blowing 
With the springtime 

Stroke the fields with soft caress, 
Out steals Cupid bent on showing 
All the world his choicest dress 

Ah: his choicest dress is this — 
‘That he see two lovers kiss. 


When two pure souls are plighted and 
true and steadfast are united, both filled 
with hope of high endeavor, they are 
content and blessed ever. 


Oh Maytime’s the gay time for cooing 
and wooing, 


‘together with Daniel Pinkham, | 
" 9 * ; = 
| Bach s “Wedding Demag ag ‘whose’ excellent hal rs 
bfeen br Pt te ealeben” added gpirlamennh agg 
: : 7 ‘our ‘tmaster h- 
pwalal Since both selections were | COUFSS the concertm , 


| Burgin. 9s7y hy TSH 
heard for the first time at these ard “ faves 


' For the Hindemith “Marien- 
concerts, the element of novelty | 


‘leben” songs Mme _ Seefried | 
‘was added to the admirable | adopted a more serious manner | 
qualities already listed. | 


‘in keeping with Rainer Maria 

Prior to the formal program, /Rilke’s verses on the life of | 
however, Dr. Munch opened | wary. The three items heard 
‘with the Largo from Vivaldi’s | yvesterday—“The Birth of Mary, 
Concerto for Orchestra in D> “Joseph’s Doubt,’ and The | 
minor, played in memory Of Birth of Christ”—represent the 
‘Guido Cantelli, who conducted |} composer at his best. The ran 
this work with the Boston Sym-, pressive melodies are pa Sa | 
phony when last in Boston in|by descriptive harmonies oad 
December, 1954. It was a fitting | reflect to some extent ee | 
tribute, intoned in sincere con- | mith’s interest In the medieval. 


Ist besser als Florens verganeliche I, 
Hier quellen die Wellen. hiey lachen und delight. 
wachen lhe clover’s soon over, but never will 
ee stegenden Palmen auf Lippen und sever 
rust, 


| ‘nate between 

ion of a great talent. One |The moods alternate | 
se aa, help “recalling Grill- | the tender and the eGseap ant, 
parzer’s epitaph for Schubert: | siving Mme rreres a pi sas teh 
“The art of music here entombed | tional range for her 8 : 


x | : a rich possession, but even far | ven Munch closed with a fa- 
[he bonds of devotion that true love g fairer hopes.” +e 
unite. 


| ite intr d to Bos- 

vai \ It will be recalled that Honeg- | Yori oat oe er caring here 

$0 sel de 7 ger’s intensely personal Sym- as guest. It is Roussel’s Second 
ai ix das Band der keuschen Liebe, phony No. 2 was Gormposes | guite from his ballet, “Bacchus 

tel fet. Keth fer Felsen es ech: wo may be; from fcklenes nd mean in ne ee 

knall erschrecke die tae Phe i — free, may no rude jolt nor thunder- trumpet obbligato in the last, et Ariane,” a Lape Ete 
0lt deter you from your firm devotion. t movement), the three move- | score (1930) that turns poor 

Sehet inj : ments epitomize, shone. ogg | er pone ot ap eeer vere writing 

des by seared | May you live in sweet content the terror of aggression, | Or 1ts prec 

irlsta | 


ust Kar better than flowers’ so fleeting 


Inspired by purest love’s emotion you 


Gavotte — 


| tj : ; ok his impression- 

ge ‘ree fr rant ‘estlessness of waiting, and the Roussel to 

Dass bald bei der F 2e, ree from want and care and sadness. aes o harm 4 sounded Liem out of the clouds. planted it 

wo wee Years of joy together spent eee ee Fes . the | firmly on the ground, and it, 1s 

Eure Liebe blumen | cede bar in an affirmative chorale by the | firmly ogi Unni tc io his 
ower rich in hope and gladness. trumpets. Yesterday, however,} there that one responds 1 

The translation ol the | 


the trumpets were muffled. In| ranging melodies, his pungent 
text was made by Henry S. Drinker for the 
an Colleges in New York City. 


gezeil 
have, 
Pie | 


ee et Oe ore CO eee eae 


om 


Association of Americ 


st Dr ch has let them | harmonies, his vigorous rhythms, 
jel gen pat henner: in a manner h Dr. Munch gave it a stunning 
that is justifiably dramatic. | performance. ter 
Mme _ Seefried, handsomely \ a 
gowned in dark blue with a sky- | 
blue stole over her shoulders, | 
gave us a rapturous performance 
of Bach’s wedding cantata, sing-— 
ing with a countenance as radi- 
ant as her voice, Here we find) 
Bach employing a secular text | 


eee 
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Seefried 
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THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-— 


TRA, Charles Munch, music director, 
gave yesterday afternoon, and _ will 
repeat tonight in Symphony Hall, the 
seventh program in the_Friday-Sat- 
urday series. Irmgard Seefreid was 
soprano soloist. Vivaldi: Largo from 
the Concerto in D minor, Op. 3, No. 
11 (in memory of Guido Cantelli); 
Honegger: Seconl Symphony; Bach: 
“Wedding Cantata,” o. 202 (first 
time at these concerts); Hindemith. 
Three Songs from the cycle, ‘*The 
Life of Mary” (first time at these 
concerts); Roussel: “Bacchus and 
Ariane,”’ Suite No. 2. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


Charles Munch returned to the | 


conductor's stand of the Boston 
‘Symphony Orchestra yesterday, 
‘and all is now well with that 


institution. Since he is a true 


‘master, both of his art and of the, 
‘musicians (unlike last week’s| 


‘guest!), everything yesterday was 


a marvel of tonal richness, execu- 
fant finesse and interpretive elo- 
‘quence. 

Very properly Mr. Munch mem- 
orialized the recent and tragic 
death of his young colleague, 
Guido Cantelli, by inserting the 
Vivaldi Largo at the beginning 
of the concert. It was a noble 
and moving performance, and 
under the circumstances one of 
perceptibly increased pathos, a 
fitting tribute to the young con- 
ductor who had made many ad- 
mirers in Boston by his guest 
appeairances with Orchestra. 
Luckily, too, there were few 
i'thoughtless people who burst into 
‘applause when the number was 
finished. 


| What a joy it was to hear again. 
‘the beautiful voice and superb art 


‘of Irmgard Seefried! Here is a 
‘true musician with a_= splendid 


instrument. In Bach and in Hinde- 


prano Soloist 


But on the other hand, what a} 
marvelous performance! Mr.| 
Munch used only eight each of 
first and second violins, six violas, | 
four cellos and a single double- 
bass. The proportion was perfect. 
Let deserved praise be given, also, 
to Daniel Pinkham’s harpsichord 


‘playing, the noble work of Ralph 
‘Gomberg, first oboe, and Mr. 
‘Maye’s silken sonority. 


ee 


A Beautiful Work 


A Bach Cantata now and again 
‘is desirable at the Symphony con- 
‘certs, though perhaps seme of 
‘those with chorus and several 
vocal solosits would be preferable, 


in general terms. But this Cantata, 
popularly known as “the” Wedding 
Cantata, though it is the second of 
two such. is a most beautiful work. ! 

Hindemith’s songs -chosen for| 
these concerts were “The Birth of| 
Mary,” “Joseph’s Doubt” and “The | 
Birth of Christ,” three of the four, 
out of the eycle of 15 composed 
in 1922-23, which the composer 
revised and set for orchestra in 
1938. They have undeniable power, 
but to my taste, the essentially 
instrumental genius of Hindesmith 
did not catch, as an essentially 
“vocal” composer might, the es- 
sence of the poems. 

As with the vocal writing of! 


|Hindemith’s opera, “Mathis der 


Maler,” power and weight take the 
place of lyricism, It is possible, | 
I'l think. to respect the technic and| 
ithe substance of these songs with- 
‘out being able to take them to 
jone’s heart, 

Still. Miss Seefried did them} 
beautifully. But I could not help) 
thinking how fine it would be if| 
Mr. Munch were more cordial to} 
'Mahler. for the singer would make! 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony _ orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting. eBave the 
seventh program of the 76th _ season 
in Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, 
The soloist was Irmagaard Seefried. 
The program: 

Largo from. the Concerto 
in D minor Vivaldi 
Symphony No. : * Strings. ,Honegger 
“Wedding Cantata.’’ No. 202 Bach 
Songs from ‘‘Das Marien- 
Hindemith 
Rousee!]l 


Of all the developments in 
musie in the last half-century, 
one of the most delightful in the 
discovery that great beauty and 
ereat voices in women are not 
necessarily inseparable. Conside1 
for example, Irmgaard Seefried, 
who yesterday returned. as 
soprano soloist with the or- 
chestra: surely, a more stunning 
woman with a more stunning 
voice could hardly be imagined. 

Appearing in a blue gown with 
a filmy stole in a light con- 
trasted blue, Miss Seefried first 
rave us an enchanting perform- 
ance—the first at these con- 
certs to—of Bach’s Wedding 
Cantata. Composed of five arias 
of the gentlest lyric vien separ- 
ated by brief recitatives in the 
secco style, the Cantata is a 
little gem illustrating the poetic 
secular warmth the musical 
publie geenrally denies this ex- 
ceedingly human composer. The 
legend of formidability, indeed, 
could hardly be better dispelled 


’ 


nan in this delightful paen to: 


spring, to romance and to con- 


nubial felicity. /AMendL | 
Great Delicacy 4/8 


While Daniel Pinkham played the, 
harpsichord continuo, | 

It was in Hindemith’s three 
Songs from his “Das Marien- 
leben” cycle that Miss Seefried 
came into her own as an inter- 
pretative artist. She was in 
splendid voice, and captured the 
sense of awe and mystery these 
‘songs reflect. In contrast to 
much contemporary vocal music 
for the voice, these are truly 
‘vocal in character despite the 
difficult idiom, and they com- 
‘municate directly, the orchestra] 
background, generally sparing in 
texture but rising in “Joseph's 
Doubt” to high tension, adding 
to the special atmosphere of 
these powerful songs. 


Cc antelli Tribute 


| On this occasion it was our 
melancholy lot to note the tragic 


death of Guido Cantelli in 2 
lane crash last week. In memorv 
of this 36-year old genuls, the 
most promising young conductor 
of the generation, Mr. Munch! 
played the largo from Vivaldi’s' 
_L/Estro armonico,” a beauti-| 
ful gesture beautifully accom-’ 
plished, The ensuing Honegver 
Symphony, itself one of the most! 
Strikingly tragic utterances mn 
contemporary music, took on an! 
additional feeling of brooding, 
haunting sorrow in the light of 
the memorial performance on’ 
the death of an inspired, inspir- 
ing and dedicated musician. 
Roussel’s “Bacchus et Arian-| 
ne” Suite brought the concert 
to an end on anything of little 


imith she sang with unerring taste) ja great soloist in that composer’s| 
and style, and in the Cantata,} |Fourth Symphony. 


Using but a handful of strings consequence, but jt remains an 

‘ . . : @ with or sic ae ; nN} ye . ie, * 
‘especially, she sang with a re- || Honegger’s brooding and dark-| . a Sbc capt cestt eohe a wee wae Stage <r Dl Seta d 
| : oboe (exquisitely played by Ravel's “Daphnis and Chloe” ; 
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‘markable freshness and expres- |some Symphony, with the relief of : 
} Ralph Gomberg), Mr. Munch theme and const ‘ 


isive appeal that, I do believe, jthe hopeful chorale at the end, ruction. I think 
4 IrOV } j ‘ = . . . M . ° nk 
| was more than ever before Tes | IVIGeC an afl compan iment of | sViT’, Munch occasionally Ooverdoes 


wotild have pleased Johann Sebas-| | vealed as remarkable and perhaps great delicacy and refinement,| |the fortissimos in it- bat y 
ig booger . even great music. AS for “Bac- : flawed in only one section by an, |tainly gives it ‘ on : cer- 
Bowgytorg Msg Pagers Figg 2 ee ene eae that was com- overly heavy bass continuo line.) |Speak, and all ends in = Rail 
ithis “solo” Cantata, the large part P <0 has had to be a revision | ni spt party aie Seetried oP Phere of the bacchanale of bac- 
he the Boston Symphony should of next week’s program because . a re role with an appealing chanales. : 
be waiting backstage for the next] Gregor Piatigorsky, to have been| simplicity and with a gracious- Daa to sircau Biecais ioes 
i ness of attitude additionally ef- gorsky will not appear next Abigae 


nga be sure, performance soloist in the world premiere of} factiv 
eichet nur, betruebte Schat-| Sir William Walton's Cello Con-| fective for its lack of manner- in the new Walton Concerto for 
ism. Actually, the part does not cello. It will be given later in 


ten” temporarily changed a sym-| certo, is sick. It is hoped _he oer | 
‘phonic concert | into chamber| be able to play it here in January. really suit her particular voice, the season Still as a world 

. ? ? ® Tre- 

miere. The new program, a 


‘music, and at that the small or-| Mr. Munch, accordingly, will pres- ) eTeae | 
chestra used was long silent while} ent Benjamin Britten’s Variations ‘nor does it reveal her capabilities offers Britten’ 
‘but it was a joy to hear her— rp, b ens Variations on a 
ome by Frank Bridge, Ibert’s 


harpsichord and oboe, or cello! on a Theme of Frank_ Bridge, 
continuo accompanied the voice.| Ibert’s “Escales” and the “Pastoral” | ‘and the work itself—just the “p I 
same. Richard Burgin supplied: ,. orts of Call and Beethoven’s 

5 Pastorale” Symphony, ‘ 


Svmphony of Beethoven. 
| the solo obbligato in one num-; 
‘ber, Ralph Gomberg in another, 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Eighth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DECEMBER 7, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 8, at 8:30 o'clock 


BRITTEN Variations for String Orchestra, on a Theme by 
Frank Bridge, Op. 10 
Introduction and Theme 
Variations: Adagio — March — Romance — Aria Italiana — Bourrée Classique 
— Moto perpetuo — Marcia Funebre — Fugue and Finale. 


“Escales” (Ports of Call) 


I. Calme; Assez animé; Calme 
II. Modéré, trés rythmé 
(Solo Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG) 


Ill. Animé; modéré 
INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 6, in F major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving in the country: Allegro 
ma non troppo 
II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 
II. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro; Thunder- 
storm; ‘Tempest: Allegro 
IV. Shepherd’s Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Allegretto 
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By Harold Rogers 

The Boston Symphony pro- 
gram this weekend might be 
‘thought of as a “Mid-Winter 
Vacation Issue” as it summons 
up pictures of sunnier climes in 
‘idyllic places. 

With Jacques Ibert we cruised 
the Mediterranean to three ports 
of call—Palermo, Tunis, and Va- 
lencia—as we listened to his be-, 
guiling moods in “‘Escales.”’ With: 
Beethoven we tramped the, 
countryside, sat dreaming a long’ 
time by that almost endless 
stream of the second movement, 
danced with the villagers, ran, 
for cover in the thunderstorm, 
and joined with the shepherds 
in “Gladsome and _ thankful 
feelings.” 

With Benjamin Britten, how- 
ever, we stayed at home—at 
least his non-programatic score 
didn’t issue a direct invitation to: 
travel—but one could indirectly 
imagine Mr. Britten in London 
at age of 12, dutifully harmoniz- 


ing figured basses under the ap- 
proving eye of Frank Bridge, 
one of nis first teachers. 

Mr. Britten must have re- 
spected Mr. Bridge’s guidance, 
for in 1937 the younger man 
wrote his Variations for String 
Orchestra on a Theme of Frank 
Bridge, thus rendering Mr. 
Bridge an honor similar to that 
rendered Thomas Tallis by 
Ralph Vaughan Williams. 


Ne oe 


The Britten Variations are 
more freely handled than 
Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia— 
that is, with Vaughan Williams 
one is quite certain of the theme, 
but with Britten one wonders if 
Mr. Bridge himself could always 
pick it out. This matters little, 
however, because Mr. Britten 
has turned out a highly original 
score with ten variations, eight 
of which were played yesterday. 
Charles Munch deftly guided his 
musicians through the difficult 


passages, making wonderful 


Ibert’s “Escalés’” was depu- 
tized to take the place of the 
world premiére of Walton’s new 
Cello Concerto, postponed owing 
to Gregor Piatigorsky’s inability 
to appear this weekend. There 
is now a possibility of it being 
heard at the last of the January 


a 


“Escales,” composed in 1922, 
is filled with the aroma of 
glamorous scenes. With his gen- 
lal flair for the theatrical, M. 
Ibert has fashioned a score of 
appealing sounds and _ lilting 
rhythms, cast in an impression- 
istic mold. 

He produces quasi-African 
music with seven beats to the 
bar while an oboe inscribes a 


| concerts. 


| haunting melody. He offers a 


CS (A~h SF 
swirling Sicilian tarantella, and 
he winds the whole thing up 
with a gala version of the 
punctuated strummings one 
might hear in a Spanish cabaret. 
Ralph Gomberg came forwerd 
to receive the applause for his 
excellent oboe solo. 

Dr. Munch played the Bees 
thoven Sixth on Wednesday 
evening in the MIT Kresge 
Auditorium, where the concert 
was televised. His performance 
yesterday in Symphony Hall 
went even better, because he 
didn’t take the country dance 
faster than the French horns 
can play. 

It was an inspiring perform- 
ance—inspiring enough to send 
most listeners in search of sun« 
nier climes in idyllic places, 


or ee 


| Another thoroughly comforta 


ingenious blends and contrasts of/and effort polis 
string _sonorities, Harmonically|the proliferating tiny details 

the score is never more than brae-| Nor, on the other hand does 
ing. The Variations never havejhe make the storm episod. : 
been done too much hereabouts,jlouder than an average 


and this is a good time to r 
“ace es renew | thunders sp—what 
acquaintance. shower—what, 


ing “Escales” has not been played est.” € 
here frequenily, although it be Re wer Hig 
become popular elsewhere and has not in that finene 
received several recordings. [iwhich is the Bo 
trust It Is not laboring what. is/ best. Britten an 
obvious to point out the excep- fared well, indeed 
jtional Mediterranean “warmth” of ) 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Britten, Ibert and Beethoven 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORC S— wi . 
eave aries 5 ne pig music director, Wise (for Ibert Is not of the 
Rave a ympnhnony Hall yesterday! drv.- : 
aiternoon, and wil] rcpeate Soniehy | TY bones-and-abstraction school) 
the eighth program in the Friday- sinc | 


Saturday series. Britten: Variations | e “Escales” more or less srew, 
Frank Bridge: Ibert: ‘Escales”; g by aut of a voyage in the Waters ofj 
ral” § |Mare Nostrum and along some of 
By CYRUS btkGIN tts warious ports. | 
he Negi his is t deseriptiv ‘or 

a/ t/\s not descriptive work, 
ble (OWever, at most but SUg2estive. | 
program, this, (with much to ease And it is the product of a re- 
the spirit and nothing to tax the Seurceful technic and lively temp- 

mind. Designed for purposes of €rament, =e 
pleasure only, unless, as jn the) Munch once again read Bect- 
case of Ibert and perhaps of Brit-|OVen'’s “Pastoral” Symphonv - 
ten, you swallow with difficulty;COMparatively “strajoht” fa: 
anything ¢omposed after 1900. and, it must be said. in a ma 
Britten’s Variations on a Theme| Which coarsened just a trifle the 
by Frank Bridge are, however, re.|SMooth surfaces of the music. A+ 
markably innocuous, full of clever|least he does not reduce all to 
detail, soothing inner voices and|Miniature and spend endless time 


hing to a high gloss 


nN! 
fashion 


de any 
Summer 
fee ee adi fei | parts of New Hampshire they eall 

son ibert’s charm-|with loca] exaggeration, “a temp- 
of sound 
sections yesterday was 
SS of adjustment 
ston Symphony’s 
d Ibert, however, 


Next week the orchestra 


the piece, which is considerable!again to New York. The onaaie 
)and pervasive. After all, the mu-|following, Munch will neben! 
‘Sle hardly could have heen other- | Berlioz’ “L’Enfac etal: 


€ du Christ.” 


sense out of it all in such sec- 
tions as the March, Aria Itali- 
ana, Marcia Funebre, and Moto 
Perpetuo. 


































rohentra, | Bc AY ah eR MY ith a 
orchestra, | marvelously well w 
pisces , Munch consti, gave ths work sp adage = Sig clean, 
t } . 
eenoheny Hall ym afternoon, an d the whole thing went Ww 


: | ‘assurance 
irit and dignity and assuran 
a | Cider Mr. Munch’s authoritative 
Beethoven | | command, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE Pretty Light yee 
A concert as warm and gentle | While Ibert’s phe: 3 i 4 
itself (though a good | is pretty light in character and 
dhs Shean Nad , makes use of almost all of 
deal brighter), yesterday's was musical cliches suggesting the 
‘especially notable for the per- familiar Mediterranean atmos- 
formance of Benjamin Britten’s phere, it is well de ge pag 
Variations for String Orchestra |¢zsional outing. ia . at 
lon a Theme of Frank Bridges. | time Mr. Munet aa + the 
Mr. Munch did it six seasons |here and he gk s Py Me ow 
‘ago and the repetition again re- same special fee ‘ie ‘he Aces: 
‘vealed that it is one of the finest moods and textures ha ro aie 
‘works for the string orchestra in| to all French gey ae ice: 
‘the contemporary ae hg pacha aby me Pa i pes a 
thi ion, as on the last, ande mig" : 
iver did cet the theme firmly seeking out the Ae geo ha 
\fixed in mind but it couldn’t mat- oe Pll o,f sk 
er er ee Senn ae yee ee i articularly effec- 
io h in widely contrasted ond section p 
ics “stend on their own what- tive by his — er Notis Atri 
ever their relationship to Mr. melody Insp 


i\Bridges’ elusive theme may De. lean melos, and the work went} 
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: ; exceedingly well with the en: 
\Musical Ingenuity ppt. 

A tribute to the memory of the WERE 6 acne ~ Ra bd, a a 
composer’s teacher and friend, | : 





, ; i though. done only last’ 
{ iations display muscial phony, though d Scie 
atoning of the highest order. season is perennially a delight. 
While the two slow movements, ‘Through its profusion of long- 


icular the powerful yet |, . ine oP tha moat! 
ecaderfulty inkes Matels Fu- flowing m 


‘. ‘grateful Character, re-iterated 
ese ly suggest Britten’s 8tat a daeoiare ee 
Beoetion to kts late mentor, the ;again and again in an evolution 
others are spirited and often hu- | that is not only without monot- 
‘morous. The “Aria Italiana,” the lony but is somehow miracul- 
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The string band, called upon| 
Symphony Concert for every virtuosity, played with 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, work marvelously well with a, 


‘les ‘h conducting, Save the | 7 
RY scorer of the 76th season in tone at once robust and clean, | 


Symphony Hall _ yesterday afternoo™ ‘and the whole thing went with 
‘Variations on a ‘Theme by ) ‘spirit and dignity and assurance | 
Bs on patina *ipert |under Mr. Munch’s authoritative | 
| Bee NOS in + meethoven | | Command. | 
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A concert aS warm and gentle ' While Ibert’s “Ports of Call” 
as the day itself (though a good js pretty light in character and 
deal brighter), yesterday's was ,makes use of almost all of the 
al} ‘musical cliches suggesting the 
especially notable for the per- ‘familiar Mediterranean atmos- 
formance of Benjamin Britten’s | phere, it is well worth an oc- 
Variations for String Orchestra ‘casional outing. It is the first 
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on a Theme of Frank Bridges. 


Mr. Munch did it six seasons 


‘ago and the repetition again re- 


vealed that it is one of the finest 
works for the string orchestra in 
the contemporary repertoire. On 


this occasion, as on the last, I 


never did get the theme firmly 


fixed in mind but it couldn’t mat- 
‘ter less, for the ensuing varia- 
‘tions, each in widely contrasted 
istvles, stand on their own what- 
lever their relationship to Mr. 
| Bridges’ elusive theme may be. 


Musical Ingenuity 


A tribute to the memory of the 
composer's teacher and friend, 
the Variations display muscial 
ingenuity of the highest order. 
While the two slow movements, 
in particular the powerful yet 
wonderfully tender Marcia Fu- 
nebre, clearly suggest Britten's 
devotion to his late mentor, the 
others are spirited and often hu- 
morous, The ‘Aria Italiana,” the 
“Bourree Classique’ and_ the 
“Moto Perpetuo”’ even hint they 
are private jokes or perhaps mat- 
ters teacher and pupil had at one 
time or another in common. 

The only jarring note, from the 
listener’s point of view, is the 
curiously edgy string quality 
that appears in the fugue, which 
is a curious fugue to begin with, 
the entire exposition being in 
unison. But it is in the glowing 
yet reserved emotionalism of the 
slower sections that this work 
speaks most eloquently of the 
personal bond between these two 
English musicians, It is a little 
too bad, I think, that Mr. Munch 
omits the “Weiner Waltz” and 
the “Chant.” Not that their 
omission is particularly to be 
noted, but that in such a work 


as this they must have their own 


special significance: 


time Mr. Munch has done 1 


‘here and he brings to it the 


same special feeling for its 
moods and textures that: he does 
to all French music of this 
renre, He was at no time heavy 
handed with its climaxes while 
seeking out the play of instru- 
mental colors in the score. 
Ralph Gomberg made the sec- 
ond section particularly effec- 
tive by his oboe playing of the 
melody inspired by North Afri- 
‘can melos, and the work went 
exceedingly well with the audi- 
CNCE: MPIALAA | (af Fy st 
Beethoven’s “Pastorale”’ Sym- 
phony, though done only last 


season is perennially a delight.’ 
Through its profusion of long- 
flowing melodies of the most’ 


grateful character, re-iterated 
again and again in an evolution 
that is not only without monot- 
‘ony but is somehow miracul- 
ously fitting to the material, it 
seems to induce a “sense of 
happy self-hypnosis. One mere- 
ly sits and the music permeates 
soul and body as a soft Jullaby 
might an infant. Even its thun- 
der storm is a matter of little 
alarm; one knows it won’t last 
‘long and besides, it’s mostly on 
the other side of the Jake any- 
way. In fine, if there is a more 
effective—and more beautiful 
tranquilizer than this jn all 
music, I can’t think what it is. 
‘Ihe orchestra is on tour next 
\week, returning on Dec. 21 to 
‘do Berlioz’ exquisite “'L’Enfance 
}du Christ” with Cesare Valletti, 


‘Gerard Souzay, Florence Kop-| 


ileff and Giorgio Tozzi as soloists. 
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THE SOLOISTS 


FLORENCE Kop.err, born in New York 
City, also had her musical education 
there. She began her professional career 
as a member of Robert Shaw’s Colle- 
giate Chorale. She first appeared with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Bach’s Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew, April 3, 1953, and has likewise 
appeared at the Berkshire Festival. 


CESARE VALLETTI was born and edu- 
cated in Rome. He made his début in 
Bari in 1947, his La Scala début in 195], 
his début with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in 1953. In New York he has 
sung leading tenor parts in Don Gio- 
vanni, The Barber of Seville, Manon, 
Don Pasquale and Cosi fan tutte. 


GERARD SouZzay, born in Angers and a 
pupil of Pierre Bernac, was well known 
in Europe before he came to this country 
in 1950. He sang with this orchestra in 
Honegger’s La Danse des Morts, Ravel’s 
Don Quichotte a Dulcinée December 19, 
1952, and in Bach’s Passion According 
to St. Matthew, April 3, 1953. 


Giorcio Tozzi was born in Chicago. 
He studied there with Giacomo Rimini 
and later in Italy, making his début in 


Milan in 1951 and at La Scala in 1952 
(in La Wally). He has sung with many 
opera companies in Italy and other parts 
of Europe and with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company here, where he first 
sang in La Gioconda in 1955. 





rnoon, 
oratoria ‘‘L’Enfance 
soloists were Florence Kopleff, m 
tralto; Cesare Valletti, tenor; Gaxexs 
Souzay, baritone; and Gorgio Tozzi, 
bass. Qeaisting wae the N. E. Conserva- 
tory Chorus, Lorna Cook DeVaron, con-~- 


ductor. hy 
By RUDOLPH ELIE Su 

“The prevailing characteristics 
of my music,” wrote Hector 
Berlioz, ‘‘are passionate expres- 
sion, intense ardor, rhythmical 
animation and _ unexpected 
turns.” | 

He couldn’t have expressed) 
himself more succinctly yet he, 
omitted another characteristic, 
that is unique to “I.’Enfance du! 
Christ,” which was given yester- 


day afternoon: a musico-re-| 


ligious quality so poetic that it) 
stands unique in its century and 
almost unique in all centuries. 
Berlioz was not a man of re- 
ligious conviction and left the| 
Catholic church,.into which he 
was born, as a young man. And 
while he belonged to the circle, 
of heathenism, then infecting) 
the romantic movement, he could 
not as one of the most sensitive 
men of his day either ignore or 


delicate a level of expression, 
would prove tiring. ~ On the con- 
trary, it generates an atmos- 
phere all its own that finds the 


listener entranced to the end.) 
The first meditation of Mary,| 
following the terror of the! 


soothsayers, is increasingly 
beautiful as she is joined by 
Joseph in duet, invisible angels 
imploring ,them to_ escape 


Herod’s bloody’ edict. The| 


Shepherd’s farewell is incom- 
parably lovely, too, as is the 
trio for two flutes and harp 
celebrating the succor of the 
holy family by the Ishmaelites, 
but the whole thing teems with 
the most delicate effects. 


Tone Was Firm 


This was a marvelous perform- 
ance which one curious flaw 
in a pitch entrance failed to 
mar in the Jeast. Mr, Munch 
has here assembled one of the 
‘best solo quartets he has ever 
had, and all sang _ beautifully 


and in the style. Gerard Sou-| 


lis Berlioz’ Christmas _ oratorio, 
|though it is not called so and prob- 


wt 


| | | 
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Berlioz’ Christmas Oratorio. 

gion of feeling and musical char- 

ony esterday i Oo ~, ~~ — are evi- 

repeat tonight,/dent those individual qualities of 

Saturday series He conducted Besiwe’| Berlioz: the original rhythmic pat- 

f Th nous terns, the occasionally assymetrical, 

ke| Melodies, the rich colors and de- 

Scriptive power of an orchestra re- 

latively small and simple for him, 

chromatic harmony unmistakably 


By CYRUS DURGIN . rd pana writing also notably 

~ Lat -2>-~ ; is aR th 

Over the past seven years we; Yesterday’s performance was one 
have had much occasion to thank|Of those marvels of near-perfec- 


Charles Munch f ica]|tion which become golden memo- 
or musical ries. First, the reading of Mr. 


pleasures received. Not by any Munch, which i 

: aya n style and elo- 
jmeans the least is Berlioz’ “L’En-|quence had an almost indescetuetste 
fance du Christ,” which Mr.|glow. From first to last, the Or- 


Munch conducted here complete/chestra outdid itself, producing. 


for the first time in 1953. He isjsounds of celestial beauty and. 
jpresenting this unique masterpiece|playing with an unflawed smooth-| 


again at the Symphony concerts|ness of ensemble. 
this week, and it makes a rare and | 

perfect obeisance to the holiday! Chorus Superb 
season. 


“L’Enfance du Christ” essentially canal joe yee Ge’ Caren ile 


deserved the applause she received 
when Mr. Munch escorted. her 
upon the stage. You heard both 
the music and the text. I am sure 


ably would not meet exactly the! 
precise definition of an oratorio. 


poaieke |Zay’s Joseph was outstanding}The work is a retelling of the 
fail to meditate on the nature of for the dignity and the spiri-j>irth of Jesus in an idiom, a style 
the meaning of religion. In the tual quality he conveyed, -while|49d a form peculiar to Berlioz. 


Requiem, to be sure, he came no’ : Giorgio Tozzi sang his various | 


nearer to the central liturgical roles in a basso of a rich, round-| 
| ed tonal sheen rising to 


concept of the form than Verdi, 

did later on: it was for him mere- ments of power: ful expre 
ly a vehicle to convey sense of. Cesare Valletti’s clear. r 
catastrophe, of violent drama) 
and of sepulchral cataclysm by| 
means of gigantic musical forces. 
'No more secular view of the Re- 
quiem, indeed, has ever been 
written. | 


Intrude a Tone : 
4 iktaan itis Chielal”” ia te i ; equally versatile Mr. Souzay, de-| 
sense secular, too, and Berlioz 
did not hesitate, in writing his| 
own words for the text, to in-| 
trude a tone that does not ap- 
pear in St. Matthew at all. The! 
magi, for instance, become! 
soothsayers whose conjurations| 
allow the composer to present 
a wild, grotesque accompani-| 
ment to their magic evolutions. 
Yet the overall mood of awe, of 
tenderness, of Christian mysti- 
cism is undeniable from begin- 
ning to end. Berlioz, like a good 
many other creative artists in 
every field and every level, may 
not have been a man of the 
church, but he was certainly pro- 
foundly moved by the miracle of 
the Gospels. | 


the Heavenly Host sounds precise- 
ly like the voices which wafted 
from the backstage regions of 
Symphony Hall. 

_So, too, were the soloists excep- 
tionally good, both as to individual 
excellence and their balance as a 
group. Miss Kopleff has a service- 
able voice, if not one of remark- 
able warmth or luster, and she 


large} | 
groups. Its tone was firm but 
of, fine texture and its ennuncia- . 
tion of the French text was re- eh. ts aspects, 
wa agar throughout. The Is* By 4 ‘Enfance du 
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with a aca Pog eciala technically and as poetie expres. 
vieaiatl insight into this sion. I hope it will b pres- 

usic, which he introduced here | e recorded. 
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tra responded with all its own into a higher and devotional re. His pro 
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FLORENCE Kop err, born in New York 
City, also had her musical education 
there. She began her professional career 
as a member of Robert Shaw’s Colle- 
giate Chorale. She first appeared with 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Bach’s Passion According to St. Mat- 
thew, April 3, 1953, and has likewise 
appeared at the Berkshire Festival. 


CESARE VALLETTI was born and edu- 
cated in Rome. He made his début in 
Bari in 1947, his La Scala début in 1951, 
his début with the Metropolitan Opera 
Company in 1953. In New York he has 
sung leading tenor parts in Don Gio- 
vanni, The Barber of Seville, Manon, 
Don Pasquale and Cosi fan tutte. 


GERARD SouZAy, born in Angers and a 
pupil of Pierre Bernac, was well known 
in Europe before he came to this country 
in 1950. He sang with this orchestra in 
Honegger’s La Danse des Morts, Ravel's 
Don Quichotte a Dulcinée December 19, 
1952, and in Bach’s Passion According 
to St. Matthew, April 3, 1953. 


Giorcio Tozzi was born in Chicago. 
He studied there with Giacomo Rimini 
and later in Italy, making his début in 


Milan in 1951 and at La Scala in 1952 
(in La Wally). He has sung with many 
opera companies in Italy and other parts 
of Europe and with the Metropolitan 
Opera Company here, where he first 
sang in La Gioconda in 1955. 
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of my music,” wrote Hector 
Berlioz, ‘“‘are passionate expres- 
sion, intense ardor, rhythmical 
animation and unexpected 
turns.” 


He couldn't have expressed 


himself more succinctly yet he 
omitted another characteristic 
that is unique to “L’Enfance du 
Christ,” which was given yester-, 
lay afternoon: a musico-re-| 
ligious quality so poetic that it 
stands unique in its century and) 
almost unique in all centuries. | 


Berlioz was not a man of re- 
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ligious conviction and left the! 
Catholic church,,into which he, 
was born, as a young man, And 
while he belonged to the circle, 
xf heathenism, then infecting 


he romantic movement, he could 


not as one of the most sensitive 
men of his day either ignore or 


fail to meditate on the nature of 
ithe meaning of religion. In the 
‘Requiem, to be sure, he came no 
nearer to the central liturgical 
‘concept of the form than Verdi 
idid later on: it was for him mere- 
ly a vehicle to convey sense of 
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catastrophe, of violent drama) 
jand of sepulchral cataclysm by, 
imeans of gigantic musical forces. | 


'No more secular view of the Re- 
iquiem, indeed, has ever been 
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iwritten. 


Intrude a Tone 


“L’Enfance du Christ” is in a 
sense secular, too, and Berlioz 
did not hesitate, in writing his 
own words for the text, to in- 
trude a tone that does not ap-, 
pear in St. Matthew at all. The 
magi, for instance, become 
soothsayers whose conjurations| 
allow the composer to present, 
a wild, grotesque accompani- 
ment to their magic evolutions. 
Yet the overall mood of awe, of 
tenderness, of Christian mysti- 
cism is undeniable from begin- 
ning to end. Berlioz, like a good 
many other creative artists in 
every field and every level, may 
not have been a mam of the 
‘church, but he was certainly pro- 
'foundly moved by the miracle of 
‘the Gospels. 


The first meditation of Mary,| 
following the terror of the} 
soothsayers, is increasingly} prepared by Lorna Cooke 
beautiful as she is joined by] foniane™ chi’, foloists were Florence 
Joseph in duet, invisible angels} tenor: Gerard Souzay, baritone, and 
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and In the style. Gerard Sou-| precise definition of an oratorio.’ 
zays Joseph was outstanding/The work is a retelling of the 
for the dignity and the spiri-;>irth of Jesus in an idiom, a style 
tual quality he conveyed, while |4nd a form peculiar to Berlioz. | 
iGiorgio Tozzi sang his various As we never see the other side| 
roles in a basso of a rich, round-|0f the moon, so we rarely perceive| 
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ed tonal sheen rising ‘to mo-jire, ther side of Hector Berlioz, 
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‘that unparalleled genius, passion-| 


dent those individual qualities of 
Berlioz: the original rhythmic pat- 
terns, the occasionally assymetrical, 
melodies, the rich colors and de- 
scriptive power of an orchestra re-| 
latively small and simple for him, 
chromatic harmony unmistakably 
his, and choral writing also notably 
personal, 


Yesterday’s performance was one’ 
of those marvels of near-perfec-| 


ition which become golden memo- 
iries. First, the reading of Mr. 
‘Munch, which in style and elo-! 


: eh iquence had an almost i i | 
the most delicate effects. fance du Christ,” which Mr. acest 


Munch conducted here complete! 
ifor the first time in 1953. He is| 
| presenting this unique masterpiece. 
This was a marvelous perform- |/2#24in at the Symphony concerts, 


ance which one curious flaw/ US. Week. and it makes a rare and_ 
iperfect obeisance to the holiday 


glow. From first to last, the Or- 
chestra outdid itself, producing 
sounds of celestial beauty and. 
playing with an unflawed smooth-. 
ness of ensemble, 


Chorus Superb 


The chorus was absolutely 


deserved the applause she received| 
when Mr. Munch escorted her! 
upon the stage. You heard both | 
the musie and the text. I am sure} 
the Heavenly Host sounds precise-| 
ly like the voices which wafted 
from the backstage regions of 
Symphony Hall. 

So, too, were the soloists excep- 
tionally good, both as to individual] 


ments re pression. | ' | , 

pooner ss eM day expression, ate, flamboyant and not a little tor-| excellence and their balance as a 

-esare Valiett’s clear ringing |tured, who was like a comet in|8’ouP. Miss Kopleff has a service- 
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tenor, meanwhile, was just rightiithe heavens of 19th Century! 
for the part of the narrator and|iFrench music. But there was an-! 


able voice, if not one of remark- 
able warmth or luster, and she 
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ne sounded exceedingly well. other side, and it comes to view in| Sang with dramatic intelligence | 
The most difficult vocal roie,|“L’Enfance du Christ,” quite un-/4%d feeling, | 


due its odd placement, was very| like the Berlioz we know in the! 
well handled by Florence Kon-|| Fantastic” Symphony, “Romeo 
leff, who gained in command asjja0@_Juuet, the “Damnation of 
she progressed. iE: aust’ or “Harold in Italy.” 

All is mostly tender, subdued 
It Is not possible to praise the} and intimate in “L’Enfance du 
New England Conservatory! Christ”; there are few dramatic 


Chorus too highly as it demon-| 'CUtbursts in the score, and then, 
strated a capacity for subtle! Only for reasons of underscoring | 


worldly elements of background! 


) . |'jagainst which the birth of Jesus 
groups. Its tone w ~ saat | (288 osirth of Jesus 
p Was firm but, took place, as the opening scenes) 
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ton at the French text was e-| Pont and Fated a Se 
: | ydorous, the Night 

markable throughout. The! |March, Herod’s dream and the 

whole was guided by Mr. Munch! |black counsel to Herod by the 

with a special insight into this; |Soothsayers. Therse pages, cu- 

‘Music, Which he introduced here! |riously, are opera without staging. | 

ithree years ago, and the orches-| |. But thereafter the music soars| 

itra responded with all its own/| |!9t0 ® Higher and devotional re. 

sublety, <A final word for Doriot'! 

Anthony Dwyer, James Pap-| 

poutsakis and Bernard Zighera' 


Shadings denied most large, 


t 


Mr. Valletti, an Italian tenor, | 
could have been taken for French, | 
by the clarity of his enunciation| 
and the accuracy of his musical| 
style. He is an artist who, like the'| 
equally versatile Mr. Souzay, de- 
serves to be called great. Mr. 
/ouzay’s work evoked beauty in 


every tone and phrase. Mr. Tozzi 
‘Singing here for the first time in 
concert, was similarly a source of 
high enjoyment. In all its aspects 
‘this ‘production” of “L’Enfance du 
Christ” has everything required 
technically and as poetie expres- 
‘Sion. I hope it will be recorded. 

Next week Richard Burgin will 
conduct the Symphony concerts. 
His program assembles Vaughan! 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme by! 
Thomas Tallis, and two Fifth| 
“ymphonies, those b | 
and Shostakovitch. a on 





Berlioz 


Trilogy 


at Symphony 


‘T’Enfance du Christ’ 


Conducted by Charles‘Muncth 


NM eacctcer RD 1 LA~? 
By Harold Rogers 
There are at least two occa- 
sions when Charles Munch’s 
concerts in Symphony Hall 
transcend the sensuous beauties 
of terrestrial sound to touch the 
fringes of celestial glory—when 
he conducts either of the Pas- 
sions by Bach, or “L’Enfance du 

Christ” by Berlioz. 
At this Christmas season Dr. 
Munch is reviving the Berlioz, 


introduced by him in its entirety © 


to Boston in December, 1953. 
It is to be hoped that this pro- 
duction of ‘““L’Enfance du Christ” 
will be recorded, for he has col- 
‘lected an almost flawless quartet 
of soloists, and the choral forces 
of the New England Conserva- 
tory of Music are singing 
' superbly. 

The performance yesterday 
afternoon was marked by the 
loving care and tenderness that 
Berlioz must have felt when he 
wrote: “I have often asked my- 
self what could be the possi- 
bilities of the mystification 
called Life: it is to know what 
is beautiful; it is to love.” 

There is no question that this 
music was composed with love, 
and there was also no question 
yesterday that it was performed 
with love. In quiet serenity it 
radiated love—in the scene in 
the Stable in Bethlehem, with 
its attendant angel chorus; in 
the Farewell of the Shepherds in 
a joyous pastoral; in the oasis 
where we find the Holy Family 
at Rest on their flight into Egypt. 


Berlioz chose to write his own 
text, and in so doing he created 
an apocrypha of his own. He 
opens with restless and por- 
tentous music as Herod tosses 
on his bed with troubled dreams 
- 
of being supplanted by a child. | 
For Berlioz the wise men (here 
called soothsayers) played a 
villainous role, that of recom- 
mending the slaughter of the 
innocents. 


At this point Giorgio Tozzi, as 
Herod; poured forth his eloquent 
and lyrical basso in a singing 
outburst. His artistic singing 
was again heard as he imper- 
sonated the father of an Ishmae- 
lite family in Sais. Here Berlioz 
fills in the Biblical gaps in his 
‘own way by having the Holy 
‘Family graciously received by 
the Ishmaelites and even enter- 
‘tained by their host’s musical 
'children. 

At this point we become! 

TERE rts 1 EERE en 
aware that Berlioz, like the 
Renaissance painters, chose to 
place the Biblical characters in 
latter-day surroundings. Thus 
during a concert by the Ish- 
maelite trio (a flute duet by 
Doriot Anthony Dwyer and 
James Pappoutsakis, to Bernard 
Zighera’s melliflous harp) we 
find the Ishmaelite home turn- 
ing into something like an 18th- 
century drawing room. 


_ Cesare Valletti, wno sang the 
solos of the Narrator, is another 
| whose voice is eminently lyrical. 
easily produced and golden in 
sound. His tenor was especially 
' buoyant in his final prayer with 
the chorus. His French pronun- 
clation, however, is inconsistent 


and shows need of further 
coaching. 

Gerard’ Souzay, heard as Jo- 
seph, gave another of his per- 
formances that comes straight 
from the heart. There is nothing 
earthborn in his baritone; he 
can be counted among the few 
truly poetic singers of our day. 
His duet with Florence Kopleft, 
heard as Mary, was an artistic 
collaboration of rare warmth. 
Her contralto has a steady, 
serene, and clear quality espe- 


Clally suitable to the role.. 


Receiving applause with Dr. 
Munch were Lorna Cooke 


deVaron, who trained the choral] 


forces, and Simone Rivier, who 
coached them in their French. 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Tenth Pro gram 


_ FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Decemnre 28, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENIN G, DECEMBER 29, at 8: 30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 
: for Double String Orchestra 


’ 


BEETHOVEN Symphony No. s, in C minor, Op. 67 


I. Allegro con brio 
If. Andante con moto 
IIt. § Allegro; Trio 
IV. ) Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No. 5, Op. 47 


Moderato 
Allegretto 

Largo 

Allegro non troppo 
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RICHARD BURGIN 


ICHARD BurGIN studied with Lotto, later with Joachim in Berlin, 
1908 to 1912 with Leopold Auer in Leningrad, 
1 with Toscha Seidel and a boy named 
at the age of eleven as 


- wate Me = . c* oe _- — 


and from the years 
where he was a fellow pupi 
ascha Heifetz. His first public appearance was 
ith the Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December 7, 1903. 
He was concertmaster and soloist of the Len 
tra, the Helsinki Symph 
Philharmonic Society, and t 
master he had served, before 
conductors of the Boston Symphony Or 
and Arthur Nikisch, likewise as concertmaster under Richard Strauss, 
conductor, and under Sibelius in Helsinki. 
ith Auer in 


ingrad Symphony Orches- 
ony Orchestra, the Christiania (now Oslo) 
he Stockholm Concert Society. As concert- 
he came to Boston, under two former 
chestra, Messrs. Max Fiedler 


Schneevoigt, the Finnish 


At Stockholm and Christiania he was assistant teacher w 
led a string quartet, and in Stockholm 


In the fall of 1920 he came to America 
to be concertmaster of the Boston Symphony Orchestra. In 1921, 
organized the Burgin String Quartet. Mr. 
Conductor of the Orchestra, and has conducted many concerts. 
the faculty of the Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood he is in 
charge of the chamber music and has often conducted amateur or 


student orchestras. 
France made him Chevalier of the Legion of Honor iN 1955. 


1916-17. In Christiania he 
formed the Burgin Quartet. 


Burgin is the Associate 
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Burgin Conducting 
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_ Burgin Conductin 
CSA fo BP~198E 


RICHARD BURGIN 
Conductor 


RICHARD BURGIN 


: aaa achim in Berlin, 
TD icHARD Burcin studied with Lotto, later — ey a pl ee 
R and from the years 1908 to 1912 with ag tie id a boy named 
r fellow pupil with Toscha Seide al 7 pg Ato age 
ve "His first public appearance was at the age o ‘ i 
Jascha — Warsaw Philharmonic Society on December O A hl 
oe eco and soloist of the Leningrad ase aggre Oslo) 
ue “he Helsinki Symphony Orchestra, the aretans roncett- 
ne emetic Society, and the taper naga gine ae former 
aatinom >fore he came , . 
master cing pty: ela ate te Orchestra, Messrs. seer hector 
eet Arthur Nikiech likewise as ee — Lemar ardor 
oe eagees ‘innish conductor, and under Sibeliu “a 
rn, ak es he was assistant teacher ee ee 
7 ane "a Christiania he led a string quartet, and in Page tiene oo 
i 97 artet. In the fall of 1920 he came | 
formed the Burgin Quar € symphony Orchestra. In 1921, he 
to be concertmaster of the Boston Symp Pde He da: ghee Asenctale 
organized the Burgin String Quartet. Mr. : y-seibed ceeicraniiien: . Sa 
Conductor of the Orchestra, and ay eg i aaiienaad he is in 
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at Symphon 


By Harold Rogers 


When Richard Burgin brought | 
the final blazing bars of the | 
Shostakovich Fifth Symphony | 
to a close yesterday afternoon, 
he received an ovation punc- 
tuated by ecstatic bravos. They | 
were much deserved, not alone: 
for the Shostakovich, but for 
the whole concert. It included | 
another Fifth Symphony, the 
one by Beethoven, and Vaughan | 
Williams’ Fantasia on a Theme | 
by Thomas Tallis. | 

Mr. Burgin, who is conduct-. 
ing the Boston Symphony this 
week and next during Charles 
Munch’s midwinter vacation, 
opened with a superb reading 
of the Vaughan Williams, the 
Strings suavely reminiscent of 
their haleyon days under Kous- 
sevitzky. Since this work is 
scored only for strings (a large | 
and. small orchestra, plus a 
quartet of soloists), and since 
Mr. Burgin is preeminently a 
string man (as concertmaster 
these many years), the combina- 
tion was a rare one, and the 
results flawless. | 

FG se 

In the past Mr. Burgin has 
favored us with unusual pro- 
grams imaginatively assembled, 
such as the one he has planned 
for next week (Bach, Honegger, 
Debussy, Ravel, and Mahler). It 
was therefore something of ay 
surprise to find the Beethoven | 


Fifth on the program this week, 
Titanic masterwork though it is. 


One cannot hear a master- 
piece too often, and the per- 
formance yesterday was memor- 
able in all respects as Bee- 
thoven’s architectural logic took 
shape in cathedrals of sound. 
Mr. Burgin allowed the music 
to build stone-upon-stone ac- 
cording to the plans laid down, 
and Beethoven would surely 
have approved of Mr. Burgin’s 
ability to follow directions. Mr. 


Burgin’s listeners were quick to 
inform him of their approbation. 


|. But it was still a bit odd to 
‘find Beethoven sandwiched be- 
‘tween Vaughan Williams and 
| Shostakowitch, It would have 
/been more like Mr. Burgin to 
_put in something by Stravinsky. 
There was hardly need in this 
program to pour the oil of Bee- 
thoven on troubled contempo- 
rary waters, because the Shosta- 
kovitch Fifth is one of the least 
troubled of modern works, and 
the Vaughan Williams is neo- 
Elizabethan. 


An. untroubled work by Stra- 
vinsky (whose music Since 1913 
is hardly a challenge for the 
conservative ear) would have 
done this program no damage. 
One need not consider the box 
office when the seats are already 
sold; and if it’s a matter of con- 
‘Sidering the public’s level of 


| appreciation, surely Bostonians 
|are sophisticated enough to 
| take an occasional] program of 
| moderns in stride. 
ee ee 
Though one might gently carp 
,at Mr. Murgin’s program, there 
| remains nothing but praise 
| for the sonorous and sustained 
organ tones he elicited from the 
Vaughan Williams Fantasia and 
for the Stately measures drawn 
| from the Beethoven Fifth. His 
| Shostakovitch, ‘too, though a 
little rough in a few minor spots, 
Was exciting for. the grand 
impinging harmonies of the 
| Moderato; humorous’ for the 
| droll, almost straight-faced little 
Waltz in the Allegretto: inspir~ 
ing for the Sighing and longing 
of the Largo, and exhilarating 
for the triumphant Shouts in the 
Allegro non troppo. 
The percussionists had a real 
romp. 





SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Eleventh Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 4, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 5, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale, “The Old Year Is Past” 
(Arranged by Charles Munch) 


“Rugby, Mouvement symphonique”’ 
~Rondes de printemps” (Image No. 3) 
“Pavane pour une Infante défunte” 


“Alborada del gracioso” 


INTERMISSION 


MAHLER Symphony No. 4, in G major (with Soprano Voice) 


Bedachtig (Deliberately) 
In gemachlicher Bewegung (With leisurely motion) 


III. Ruhevoll (Peacefully) 
IV. Sehr behaglich (Very easily) 


SOLOIST 


NANCY CARR, Soprano 
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NANCY CARR 
Soprano 
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NANCY CARR 
Soprano 


NANCY CARR was born in Springfield, Ohio, and there had her 
first musical training under her mother and later ‘Theodore Harrison. 
Living near Chicago, she attended the American Conservatory of 
She made her first extensive recital tour in the season 


Music there. 
1953-54 and has likewise sung with principal orchestras (notably with 
the Chicago Orchestra in Mahler’s Second and Fourth Symphonies, 


under the direction of Bruno Walter). 
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Goloist: hancy Carr soprano), it “g oi colbe Miss Carr may have! and the guileless songs that go led wats he nevge £ eee 
sOIOIST: NWancs a , s fv c » & oe wt r . a ic rit . ~ : " ? ; CC Wi a *¢ P 
been nervous at the outset, yes- : with them, the skipping of chil- sia ic “ Ss Chorale Prelude 
By CYRUS DURGIN terday, for she failed to summon | dren inspired by spontaneous ery orale, _the Old Year Is 
Thanks to Richard Burgin, we much resonance in the first two} “a JOY. It is remarkable how Mah- Munch Fhe vam by Charles 
ank istanzas. Thereafter, things went} : ler infused so much childlike 274 forthitane ee ee sturdy 
| iit _|better. She sang, too, with the wonderment into a work last- atekis mall rigsnt, yet appropri- 
phony concerts this week the only childlike naivete which is so 1m- 4 ing almost an hour, and sus- , TH mip ee , 
music by Gustav  osioge gat W© |portant to the veracious expression taining, with but few lapses, 1en came Honegger’s one- 
are likely ° ave there all season. | is fancif scription of all; : : Synibgit CA oor : | ss 
Mr pe Ag aryl conta shen Wihaeth of Ne ae his own and his listeners’ in- movement piece called “Rugby, 
Symphony » work of which, evi- ithe § 9 | SST : terest through his flow of in- the meaning of which is Ob- 
dently he is very fond, and one | 5 | | genuous melody, his musical Vv10US. his was a companion to 
which brings out his finest attri- |A Curious Assemblage | re flooded with limpid sun- Aysrngy 231,” the meaning ot 
. rt ; : % S >. Vv " S 36 mewd a -7 . 
butes as conductor. ul The first half of the program was| eS ine es ge a see 7 ewe ~ ge ri the 
Since this is a very ngage seas a curious assemblage of five rela-| nine "3 canis a tana Se 
r 2e re re , AX? r “ , " = L. *t) rit q “ ~ 4 . = A » / A Cc 0 Ve 
Symphony, Coorg hal . tively short pieces, starting wath) The.man who conducts the j< involved. The ieetahet oe D4 
in Mr. Burgin’s debt. | the Munch orchestration of the | 1 Mahler Fourth. it sods wither |. phage gall tg music 
Having always in mind, when ‘Bach Chorale and Chorale Prebude, | saying should. ae iin ath tic IS less explicit, but it Is obvi- 
Mahler is played, some of the old “The Old Year Is Past,” which, tii. wl C sympathetic ously sinuous and athletic. It i 


‘ 1. ° ; . | 7 S -7 ; rc _ “ ro h . < . 
public prejudice against his often) ,. pleasant custom, has © been| ‘ and kindly; and it was obvious an entertaining reminiscence 


are enjoying at the Boston Sym- 


very long scores, it was bracing) played at the first concerts of | yesterday afternoon that Rich- from the composer's young and 


yesterday to hear a good deal of every new year since 1952. | ard Burgin poured a heart fulllelever “Gays hetcre i ee ae 
favorable lobby comment. While None of these pieces had much} | of love into this performance. the leading French symphonis' 
this is not evidence enough to) relation to its fellows, and you) He is the Mahler champion in of. this century. 
warrant assumption that the lide might have thought they had been| | New England, “though Seen iod Seu + chess 
has turned strongly in Mahler's) chosen by lot. But individually | | 4 need be championed no longer. ie fom FS a 
favor, Ht nas Me ot the public at| they are good pieces, and yester-| If we can’t hear Mahler more Mr. Burgin continued with 
‘It must mean that the ee, a day they were all played to the| often, at least we can hear Debussy’s “Rondes de _  Pyin. 
ee ees oF sone ich nines. Up to a point this was a) him about once a season when | temps,” as lovely a little idyl] 
shines in the tissues of song wh 3 sslansion of “fret clan” pieces, for : hi i Las a cae lovely a little id 
oT He G major Symphony is-all| Mr. Burgin singled ous tor merited Mr. Burgin has his turn on the then turned to Ravel’s “Pavanc 
gong, all, radiance, shunning the| f0l0, Bows, Mr. Stagy ane, vane, 7 ee at oe nT || pweee meettias Cotta the 
‘bulence ich racked Mahler's 7 mi tee ae A ee hed j rda: aS ‘bh. . S ata " 
ate eicit much of the time, and a ee ede ir Basco wore 7 And not only to Mr. Burgin hg te all that supports the title. 
free of the dark moods which SO et e sy ge “Rusby” evidently | 4 ¥9q the honors. but also to Nan- a ut this decorous respite 
ee Ce hi F heen kept on the Symphony’s| cy Carr, a soprano whose opu- | /asted no longer than the pavane 
the G major, also, are steady mo- ease wee sinde its Boston pre-| | lent, lucid, and artistic singing itself, for Mr. Burgin phi da 
Seo mecpesing wou aoe nieve: under the composer’s baton, | in the final movement was true Into the flashingly arresting 
‘of rhythms, gentle and strong. In a Sone” tatla Meee. “Rugby” | : ‘o the smile of the poetry. “So rhythms of Ravel’s “Alborado 
pet agbemapartpied vind is delight seems old-fashioned today, abstract Ee delightful are the joys of Hea- of tho a superb example 
the milder emotions, and is delight and mechanistic, even when .con- ia ven.” she sang. that “we have "3 1€ composer’s talent in han. 
= ‘sidered in the light of the com- no need of earthly ones”! rd the orchestra brilliantly. 
poser’s intent to express, in a non- | Formerly of Chicago (where ee as ith program of great 
programmatic way, me thrusts ; she was often starred on the Jy WI the ebullience of 
and Ab penne po tet tee rl ree Chicago Theater of the Alr), childhood, youth, games. danc- 
later ia his life. Indeed, after the tat aed rete “Anta gl =: aie ing¢gand song prevailing, It gave 
sh of opposing rhythms in| ud rope t is ae ul \ oie : us Mr. Burgin at his best. 
“Ry Sby.” nl the clashes of his! | Boston Symphony will mark the 
wild dissonance, it is almost amus-| beginning of an active a 
ing to hear the piece end upon a| life for her in this community. 
tonie chord. | : 
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dissatisfied wit te 
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at 8:30 o’clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


STRAVINSKY Suite from the Ballet 


I. Sinfonia (Overture) 
II. Serenata 
Ill. Scherzino — Allegro — 
IV. Tarantella 
V. Toccata 


VI. Gavotta (con due variazioni) 
VII. Vivo 


VIII. Minuetto — F inale 


“Pulcinella” (after Pergolesi) 


Andantino 


DeBussy. . “Pelléas et Mélisande, Drame ] 


Act I: Prelude; Interlude (Scenes 1-2); Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Close 

Act II: Prelude; Interlude (Scenes 1-2); Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Close 

Act III: Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Act IV: Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Act V: 
Close (Death of Mélisande) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


yrique,”’ instrumental] excerpts 


INTERMISSION 


_. Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 


Enigma: Andante 
Variations: 


“C. A. E” L’istesso tempo VIII. “Ww.N.” Allegretto 

“H. D. S. — P.” Allegro IX. “Nimrod” Moderato 

“R. B. T.” Allegretto X. “Dorabella — Intermezzo” Allegretto 
“W. M. B.” Allegro di molto AI. “G. R. §,” Allegro di molto 

“R. P. A.” Moderato XII. “B. G. N.” Andante 

“Ysobel” Andantino XI. “* * *_ Romanza” Moderato 
“Troyte” Presto eb Ve:. "Ey BA, a Finale” 
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NING, JANuArRy 19, at 8:30 o'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


Suite from the Ballet 
Sinfonia (Overture) 
Serenata 
Scherzino — Allegro — 
Tarantella 
Toccata 

Gavotta 
Vivo 
Minuetto — Finale 


“Pulcinella”’ (after Pergolesi) 


Andantino 


(con due variazioni) 


DesBussy . . “‘Pelléas et Melisande, Drame lyrique,” instrumental excerpts 
Act I: Prelude; Interlude (Scenes 1-2); Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Close 
Act II: Prelude; Interlude (Scenes 1-2); Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Close 
Act III: Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Act IV: Interlude (Scenes 2-3); Act V: 
Close (Death of Mélisande) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


ELGAR “ Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 
Enigma: Andante 
Variations: 


“C, A. E” L’istesso tempo VIII. “W.N.” Allegretto 

“H. D. S.— P.” Allegro IX. “Nimrod” Moderato 

“R. B. T.” Allegretto X. “Dorabella — Intermezzo” 
“W. M. B.” Allegro di molto A “i ee” Allegro di molto 


“R. P. A.”” Moderato All, “B. G. N.” Andante 
“Ysobel” Andantino XIII, “* *# #_ Romanza” Moderato 
“Troyte” Presto ?) Aes A D. U. — Finale” 


Allegretto 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 


IERRE MONTEUX was born in Paris, April 4, 1875. He began his 
r career as violist at the Opéra Comique and the Concerts Colonne. 
From 1912 he conducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, introducing such 
music as Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and Le Ros- 
signol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in 1916-17. He conducted at the 
Paris Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux in Paris. He became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1917-18 and was the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the ten 
years following he was a regular conductor of the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. He became 
conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a position from 
which he has now retired. Mr. Monteux returned to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and has conducted each 


season since, in Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared with Mr. 
Munch the concerts of the European tour in May, 1952, the trans- 
continental tour in May, 1953, and the European tour of last autumn. 
He has conducted notable performances as guest of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 


Gus Manos 
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Pr career as violist at the Opéra Comique and the Concerts Colonne. 
From 1912 he conducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, introducing such 
music as Stravinsky’s Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and Le Ros- 
stgnol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloé and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in 1916-17. He conducted at the 
Paris Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux in Paris. He became 
conductor at the Metropolitan Opera House in 1917-18 and was the 
conductor of the Boston Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the ten 
years following he was a regular conductor of the Amsterdam 
Concertgebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique de Paris. He became 
conductor of the San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a position from 
which he has now retired. Mr. Monteux returned to conduct the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and has conducted each 
season since, in Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared with Mr. 
Munch the concerts of the European tour in May, 1952, the trans- 
continental tour in May, 1953, and the European tour of last autumn. 
He has conducted notable performances as guest of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company. 
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p minor violin Concerto has been 
iS se aC given while the Cello Concerto. 
rane ” Monteux conducting ; aren ve has never been done, - me 3 


neert of the 76th - | 
promamene yesterday afternoon, She Yet all this music, and more : 
Instrumental Stravinsky S acbeatedly heard in England 


na Bellegs ee Sacietad! and, 23 years after hi 
Enigma’ Variafions Dopusey Sis Edward Elgar ard “4 
By RUDOLP unique position in the hearts 
Phy er 'H ELIE of the people of his native land, 
OD + ee ho octoge- ve it ‘would seem he just never 
ux re-|has been given he 
turned for his an risi nD  itelieae "tees 
iguest conductor *4 yt gan ve mai been given - ‘aon fon 
| 7 | n ? 
bt peer yesterday afternoon|the continent. This year "thee 
oe pres than displaying any|seems the appropriate one to re. 
gn of t le diminishing of his/appraise the symphonies of Sir 
baylenon? in his 82d year he dis-;/Edward Elgar. In any case, it 
pave every sign of being|does not seem possible that a 
"3 onger and more met tescne man Who could reveal such a 
. ae VSS, The word for it all;mastery of the orchestra as he 
jis phenomenal. \does in the Variations, could co 
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4 ‘Variations were the least Per-| wpejéas et Mélisande,” De- 
oF 'plexing of the items on Pierre | bussy’s opera, in a conerien 
a ‘Monteux’s program yesterday | including preludes, ee u 
afternoon The program itself | and prog ner vain stig Phe 

| ee ) rary “ 
| rinthian way, as dark | five acts. Con } a 
Jprcyy oehy- be in which Golaud | vinsky, Mr. Monteux raphy ants 
| ands Mélisande. music a lustrous and loving 


-Mon- touch. Yet the shimmering light | 
oe ee 9 the score is refiected light, 
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| | teux would assemble a program : haps. et 

| Ww ht of the moon perhaps, | (| Whi ie |e 

| )as one might assemble 2 have pea vagabond rays of sun) land le tal his sad duty—/j0n to further maturity and wri/e 
nd blocks. or - ours—to pay tribue to the|twoO Symphonies deserving of 


‘puzzle, in bits a 


are 34 sections in his Symphony on the well where Mélisande | 


memory of Arturo Toscaninj at|neglect on this side of the water, 


| sm this week, not loses her wedding ring, for De-' the opening of th ; ; 
eng “the “Death of Clar-' bussy’s opera comes out of the | Clasntianie oe ba Different Mood 
chen” from Beethoven's “Eg- night and goes into the night 7 |Beethoven’s “Egmont,” was per. It ; : 
: ‘formed, the program from then was particularly interest- 


mont” music, played at the while its other-wordly people. 


| ‘opening in Toscanini’s memory. — : 

| ts . ae .are forever seeking an elusive, 
smatity of form that symbolic light. 

it was continuity 0! 10 ' In the opera house this music 


on was a happy choice indeed,|"® ‘© hear the instrumental 
For there are few works by a/®Xcerpts from Debussy’s lyric 
or 5 ge composer so de-|drama “Pelleas and Melisande” 
Ig tful as sStravinsky’s ‘“Pul-jin the special isolati | , 
cinella _and equally few concert ie atoae actu, 
pieces in any age ‘so engaging concert hall. Somehow or other 
as the musical portraits con-|)7,0Peraite performance, duc 
tained in Elgar’s “Enigma” Vari-|PC?2@Ps to the quite different. 


mal | 
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jat least ey svenes longo ith ‘underlines the dreamlike action 
| ee | 
i epg ee 5 wot until the final |° the stage, and both forward 
| ucid logic. ot Oe * Varia- the direction of the drama. Di- 
‘selection, the “Enigma vorced from the drama, the mu- 




































'tions, did we come upon a flow 
| musical ideas that were 


‘though the variations form it- 
self is a kind of pastiche. It is to 
Sir Edward’s credit that he em- 
ployed variations to produce his 
best work—or at least the work 
that surwviyes as the most popu- 
lar. abe I$ (SP 

Mr. Monteux ‘opened ' with 
Stravinsky’s “Pulcinella” Suite, 
arranged in eight sections from 

‘the ballet. This is music drawn 
by Stravinsky from Pergolesi in 
1920 and introduced to the 
United States when Mr. Mon- 
teux was regular conductor of 

the Boston Symphony in 1922. 
Jt is ingratiating, albeit slen- 
der, and would have won its 
| way more readily yesterday if 
| Mr. Monteux had not given it 
| desultory treatment and if Rich- 
| ard Burgin’s solo violin had not 

‘been off key. (This was not Mr. 

| Burgin’s day; he was also off 

‘key in the Debussy which fol- 

_ lowed), 


sic has the effect of emerging 
from darkness to elucidate itself 
for a few brief moments before 
dispersing itself into another 
starless blue. It is a lonely wan- 
derer, and one wonders if the 
concert hall is its home. 


Perhaps Mr. Monteux has 
‘long since earned the right to 
play what he pleases. Yet there 
are certain fundamental prin- 
ciples in program building that 
should be observed, and which, 
if ignored, result in a dispersal 
of interest. 

We admire and cherish his 
humanity, his kindliness, his 
musicianship, and we shall con- 
.tinue to look forward to his 
/guest appearances as we have 
in the past. We also hope, how- 
ever, for more of the Monteux 
we heard yesterday in the mag- 
nificent Elgar variations. Here 
he was vivid, dynamic, superb, 
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N ot p | ay Ps d H ere at the same time essentially une 
Although 1957 is the 100th 


heard. Here, without any 

. traneous distracti pi 
gg song 4 of the birth of |quisite interludes ohio ait 
ir Edard Edward Elgar, it is |a poetry, a delicacy of feeling 
mn to be doubted if the fact jand Shading and nuance anal 
will be much noted in this iplasticity that is marvelous t 
country save by performances |hear, pas 


Only momentarily do they 
ever rise to dramatic intensity: 
— a they come into 
focus revealing earthly sensuale 
woe Vview—though jity. The outlines rd nia 

hel is based on T do not jever-shifting and impressionis~ 

ene’ te hat Elgar is too |tic but in the end, as in Monet’s 
anit shy, But how much |Waterlillies, filled with impact 

e slish is too Englishy? The |Mr. Monteux, who conducted AS 

ariations certainly are not: |always without a score, let the 

= listener who did not know |music speak for itself: he never 

“gar was’ English would |forced it or lingered over its 

mares Suspect it from this |unique tonal atmosphere 

; - , nor would he find any “Pulcinella” was charming] 

eferences to British folk {set forth its lugubri ad 

music, for Elgar never used bringing ‘out a a “aay? ba 
if saying it was a composer’s among the audience. id hte 
business to compose, not em- |Monteux outdid himself i the 
broider the folk music of his)Variations, as did the cnchest “ 
country, jin peak form. Mr, Munch. jae 

The plain fact of the case is|turns rfext week to conduct -th 

that Elgar simply is not played|first performance of Walton's 





with the finest sets of or- 
— variations ever writ- 
n. 


here and nobody really knows/Cello Concerto with Gregor 


his music. It is 48 years since|Piatigorsky the solois ; 
his First Symphony has been|first for Boston will 4 5d 
done at these concerts and 23/Thompson’s “A Trip to Nahant.”® 
since his second. More than 20/The concert closes with Bee. 
years have passed since the B!thoven’s Fourth, 
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Thirteenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 25, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, JANuary 26, at 8:30 o’clock 


Fantasy for Orchestra, “A Trip to Nahant 


(First performance in Boston) 


Violoncello Concerto 


I. Moderato 
II. Allegro appassionato | 
III. Lento; Allegro molto; Adagio 
| (First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 60 


Adagio; Allegro vivace 
Adagio 

Allegro vivace 

Allegro, ma non troppo 


SOLOIST 
GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


iP 


GREG OK. PIATIGORSKY 


Rs. 


famous ’cellist, who will be 
Soloist with Charles Munch 
and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Symphony Hall this, 


rof Williams Wa 
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GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


BH gage PIATIGORSKY was born in Ekaterinoslav, Russia, in 1903. As 
a child he studied the violin with his father, but it was the 
violoncello which he mastered and made his instrument. Migrating 
to Berlin after the first war, he became first violoncellist of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler. Soon he found 
his field as a virtuoso. He first visited the United States in 1929, and 
on April 17, 1931, he first played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
in Schumann’s Violoncello Concerto in A minor. 
Mr. Piatigorsky has performed with this orchestra concertos by 
Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Dvorak, Bloch (“Schelomo”’), 
and has played on three occasions in Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” He has 
participated in introducing concertos by Berezowsky (“Concerto 
Lirico’”’), Prokofieff, Hindemith, and Dukelsky. He has for a number 


of seasons been on the chamber music faculty of the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood. 
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Thirteenth ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 25, @l 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 26, at 8:30 o’clock 


Fantasy for Orchestra, “A ‘Trip to Nahant 


| ON ) 
ee (First performance in Boston) 
Violoncello Concerto 
WALTON 
Moderato 


Il. Allegro appassionato | 
III. Lento; Allegro molto; Adagio 
| (First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


N Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op. 0 
BEETHOVEN............ 


I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 


II. Adagio 
Ill. Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 


SOLOIST 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


GN UY i aarp maga: pea NNiet Ie Yi 4% ANB" DORN Dai — 


GR E . 

famous ‘cellist, who will be 

Soloist with Charles Munch 

and the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Symphony Hall this, 
scoming week-end in the world} 
: premione” of William Waltons ’ 
. *cello’ concerto. 


GREGOR PIATIGORSKY 


Pages PIATIGORSKY was born in Ekaterinoslay, Russia, in 1903. As 

a child he studied the violin with his father, but it was the 
violoncello which he mastered and made his instrument. Migrating 
to Berlin after the first war, he became first violoncellist of the Berlin 
Philharmonic Orchestra under Wilhelm Furtwangler. Soon he found 
his field as a virtuoso. He first visited the United States in 1929, and 
on April 17, 1931, he first played with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
in Schumann’s Violoncello Concerto in A minor. 

Mr. Piatigorsky has performed with this orchestra concertos by 
Haydn, Mozart, Schumann, Saint-Saéns, Dvorak, Bloch (“Schelomo”), 
and has played on three occasions in Strauss’ “Don Quixote.” He has 
Participated in introducing concertos by Berezowsky (‘Concerto 
Lirico’’), Prokofieff, Hindemith, and Dukelsky. He has for a number 
of seasons been on the chamber music faculty of the Berkshire Music 
Center at Tanglewood. 
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CONCERTO FOR ’CELLO AND ORCHESTRA 


By WILLIAM WALTON 


Born at Oldham, Lancashire, March 29, 1902 


This Concerto was completed on the island of Ischia in the bay of Naples, 
between February and October 1956. The score bears the dedication “for Gregor 
Piatigorsky.” This, Sir William Walton's first concerto for the ’cello, is having its 


first performance. | 
The following orchestra is called for: 2 flutes, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clari- 


nets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trom- 
bones and tuba, timpani, vibraphone, xylophone, celesta, suspended cymbal, bass 


drum, harp and strings (divided). 


HE opening of the first of the three movements (moderato) is 
described by the composer as “lyrical and melodic.” The soloist 
has an extended theme over divided strings and harp chords. ‘The 
orchestra remains light and transparent, the solo voices from the 
winds interwoven with that of the ’cello. The tempo broadens briefly 
until the initial tempo is restored. ‘The second movement is an allegro 
appassionato in triple time, in Walton’s words, “technically more 
spectacular.” It is based on a rapid rhythmical figure by the soloist, 
a sort of perpetuum mobile. It is within the finale that the expected 
slow movement is incorporated. ‘The movement begins with an intro- 
ductory lento, the soloist having an amply phrased part over a light 
string accompaniment. An ascending passage by the ’cellist brings in 
the full orchestra. ‘he composer describes the movement as a “Tema 
con improvisazioni — there are four ‘improvisations,’ the second and 
fourth being for solo ‘cello only — the latter leads into the epilogue, 
which is based on themes from the first and last movements.” This 
“epilogue” is an adagio, bringing the Concerto to a pianissimo close. 
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Cellist Piatigorsky Plays 


William Walton Concerto 


The Boston Symphony Orches-|Orchestra, “A Trip to Nahant,” 
tra, under the direction of Charles|commissioned by the Kouséevitzky 
Munch, will present two first per-|Music Foundation: in 1948 and 
Srnenee at its 13th pair of Fri-|completed in the summer of 1954, 

ay-afternoon and Saturday eve-|Will also receive its first Boston 
ning concerts on Jan, 25 and 26.|performance under the direetion 
moregor Piatigorsky will present = pes a hee er hone 
the Y i e a lo Go hecho fer ae is named from an old square dance 
William Walton at the concerts of Hdde. tune and is in the form of 


next Friday and. Saturday, The versasons, although the . original 
concerto. which wa une 1S not used’-in.the work. It 


last March. is ¢ was first performed by. the Phila- 
for this instru ‘delphia Orchestra in. 1955... 

Dr. Munch’s performance. of two 
new- works fits in with the pro- 
gram of the International Music 
Fund «which: has: declared. an “In- 
ternational Music Fund -Week” in 
oro| pc oruary to further its-objectives 

.(technical]l more of “the encouragement -of contem- 
spectacular); IIT. Lento. Tenn rings’ composers -and the -inter- 
con variasione—four “improvise: the Swostdt re go oe 
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€ Epilogue which is based/ang was revived - y-in- 1948 
on themes from the first and: last basis. in 1953 on a permanent 


nioments.”’ Ci ae 
“TRIP TO NAHANT” The ‘second half of the program 
of next Friday and Saturday will 


| Randall Thompson’s Fantasy for be Beethoven’s Fourth Symphony 
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couple at Nahant take in a 


square dance. Then, as they 


| 
| 
| 


| 


wander along, we hear the 
hurdy-gurdy of a merry-g0- 
round, the rehearsal of a church 
choir, and wind sweeping the, 
lonely beach. Here Mr, Thomp~ 
son provides some impassioned 
music as the two “declare their, 
undying love.” As they retrace 
their steps we hear a recapitula-_ 
tion of the themes that have’ 
gone before. 

This “Visit to Nahant” takes 
almost half an hour, which at 
times seems overlong for the’ 
lightness of the material. But it 
is preeminently youthful, always 
pleasant, and often entertaining. 


Mr. Muneh beckoned for the. 


composer to rise twice from his’ 


seat to acknowledge the ap-. 


plause. 
Beethoven’s Symphony No. 4 
is the concluding selection for 


the concerts this weekend. 


Fourteenth “Pro gram 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 1, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 2, at 8:30 o'clock 





RSs oie ws eRe vd 6d Rie ee Symphony No. 1 in E-flat 
I. Adagio; Allegro moderato 
II. Andante sostenuto 
III. Allegretto scherzando 
IV. Allegro vivace 
(First performance) 


PROKOFIEFF...... PE ee Piano Concerto No. 2, in G minor, O p. 16 


I. Andantino; Allegretto; Andantino 
II. Scherzo: Vivace 
lif. Intermezzo: Allegro moderato 
IV. Finale: Allegro tempestoso 


INTERMISSION 


gk re re Suite from the Ballet, “Romeo and Juliet” 


Montagues and Capulets 
Young Juliet 

Friar Laurence 

Dance 

Scene 

Masks 

Tybalt’s Death 





SOLOIST 
NICOLE HENRIOT 


Miss HENRIOT uses the BALDWIN PIANO 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢« NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 
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SYMPHONY SOLOIST—Nicole Henriot, gifted young 
French pianist, will be the soloist at the Friday and Sat- 
urday concerts of the Boston Symphony in Prokofieft’s 
Second Piano Concerto, Charles Munch conducts. 


~~ os 


NICOLE HENRIOT 


ICOLE HENRIOT was born in Paris on November 23, 1925. She studied 
N with Marguerite Long and entered the Paris Conservatory at the 
age of twelve, taking a first prize in a year and a half. During the war 
she played with the principal orchestras of Paris and Belgium. Her 
New York press bureau gives the information that she was active in 
the French resistance together with her two brothers. Since the war 
she has played in numerous European cities. She made her American 
debut January 29, 1948, then playing the first of many concerts in this 
country, including several appearances with this Orchestra. 
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SYMPHONY NO. i, IN E-FLAT 
By Lro Smir 
Born in Philadelphia, January 12, 1921 
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Leo Smit tells us that the first idea for a symphony 
1951 and that he completed the score in New York Cit 

The Symphony was commissioned by 
the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary 
cated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 

The following orchestra is required: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 
2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, timpani, and strings. 


@ bes following brief analysis of his Symphony has been provided 


by the composer: 


“The first movement begins with a slow introduction which contains 
much of the material developed in the main section. The second 


movement consists of a long theme, three variations and a short coda. 
The form of the third movement brings in the main section of the 
scherzo three times and the trio once [the traditional procedure with- 


out repetition of the trio]. It ends with a tiny coda of two measures. 
The finale is in sonata form.” 


Leo Smit won a scholarship at the age of nine for the Curtis 
Institute of Music, where he studied plano with Mme. Isabelle 
Vengerova. He studied composition with Nicolas Nabokov. In 1950 
he won a Fulbright Scholarship and a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
spent two years at the American Academy in Rome where, among 
other things, he composed his Overture, The Parcae. 

On October 31, 1952, Mr. Smit made his appearance as soloist 
with this Orchestra in the Piano Concerto of Alexei Haieff, which 
then had its first concert performance. Mr. Smit was later given the 
Horblit Award. This Concerto was performed by Mr. Smit in Paris 
in the summer of 1953 under the direction of Charles Munch, and at 
the subsequent festival in Venice. Mr. Smit’s Overture The Parcae 
had its first performance October 16, 1953, at these concerts, when the 
composer also appeared as soloist in Aaron Copland’s Piano Concerto. 
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second Piano Concerto. Charles Munch conducts. 
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New York press bureau gives the information that she was active In 
the French resistance together with her two brothers. Since the war 
she has played in numerous European cities. She made her American 
debut January 29, 1948, then playing the first of many concerts in this 
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SYMPHONY NO. 1, IN E-FLAT 
By Lro Snir 
Born in Philadelphia, January 12, 1921 
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Leo Smit tells us that the first idea for a symphony came to him in Rome in 
1951 and that he completed the score in New York City in the summer of 1955. 
The Symphony was commissioned by the Koussevitzky Music Foundation for 
the occasion of the thirtieth anniversary of the League of Composers. It is dedi- 
cated to the memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 


The following orchestra is required: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, timpani, and strings. 


6 ws following brief analysis of his Symphony has been provided 
by the composer: 


“The first movement begins with a slow introduction which contains 
much of the material developed in the main section. The second 
movement consists of a long theme, three variations and a short coda. 
The form of the third movement brings in the main section of the 
scherzo three times and the trio once [the traditional procedure with- 


out repetition of the trio]. It ends with a tiny coda of two measures. 
The finale is in sonata form.” 


“_ 
Leo Smit won a scholarship at the age of nine for the Curtis 
Institute of Music, where he studied piano with Mme. Isabelle 
Vengerova. He studied composition with Nicolas Nabokov. In 1950 
he won a Fulbright Scholarship and a Guggenheim Fellowship and 
spent two years at the American Academy in Rome where, among 
other things, he composed his Overture, The Parcae. | 
On October 31, 1952, Mr. Smit made his appearance as soloist 
with this Orchestra in the Piano Concerto of Alexei Haieff, which 
then had its first concert performance. Mr. Smit was later given the 
Horblit Award. This Concerto was performed by Mr. Smit in Paris 
in the summer of 1953 under the direction of Charles Munch, and at 
the subsequent festival in Venice. Mr. Smit’s Overture The Parcae 
had its first performance October 16, 1953, at these concerts, when the 
composer also appeared as soloist in Aaron Copland’s Piano Concerto. 
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Nicole Henriot Symphony Soloist; 
Premiere of Leo Smit Symphony 
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Hall on next Friday afternoon and the American composer, Leo 
Saturday evening will ~y under — The Symphony, which was 
the direction of Charles Munch,|;) °c..." 19st and completed in 

: e Summer of 1955, was com- 
who has recently returned from a/missioned _by the Koussevitzky 


mid-Winter vacation in Paris.|Music Foundation for the League 
Nicole Henriot, the young French of Composers on the occasion of 


its 30th anniversary, 
pianist, will be soloist in the!has dedicated ts Grdete © ices 


Second Piana Concerto by Serge |and Natalie Koussevitzky. It is 
Prokofieft. bee poy singularly appropriate 
This concerto, which was somnele at its first performance at these 


posed in 1912-13 and received 9 tee ot pi should be the second in a 


first performance in 1913 with thee] aces, “= naevances Sy. —— 


composer as soloist, has not been ’ 
heard at these concerts since its atlonait to — mad = —— 
United States premiere on Jan. 31,!lished by Dr. Kouss oes estab- 
e Boston Symphony Or-/ nj piient; palpi. 27 ath ty 
sooetes under Serge Koussevitzky.|pestine cr tone — — broad-~ 
1¢ original score was lost and; ‘The orc] <ot COMPOSITIONS, 
Prokofieff rewrote the work from | tow ge ahah *) will be out of 
Sagem gener ae Ver=jing gay, Pro Nee ge soca od 
fas performed by the com-|; tt he fen, WA&sh- 
er under Dr. Koussevitzky alsin few wat and Carnegie 
aris in 1923. It was heard at a} , cn a 
Berkshire Festival concert in 1951, 
eonducted by Eleazar de Carvalho, 
with the pianist Jorge Bolet. | 


Mule. Henriot made her first ap- 
pearance with the Boston Sym-. 
phony Orchestra in 1949, and has 
perry ge pore frequently, both | 

e orchestra and in ital, | 
gince that time. ond 


Dr. Munch will open the pro-! 


gram of Feb. 1-2 with the first! 
| 


By Harold Rogers 
No matter how you look at | 
the Boston Symphony concerts | 


| ment and respect. Thoughe she 
has been noted as a dynamic 
artist who can easily cleave ob- 
‘securing orchestral forces, there 


this weekend, the program—!was a new dimension in her 
both in substance and perform-| playing yesterday —the ability 
ance —is stimulating. There is| to reign in, to refine, to fash- 
an arresting first performance | jon a true pianissimo. 


of a new symphony by Leo 


The Prokofiev Second, how- 


Smit. There is a dazzling tra-| ever, requires little in this sen- 
versal of Prokofiev’s Second | sitive area. It is a tour de force 
Piano Concerto by Nicole Hen- | almost from the first to the 
‘riot. And Charles Munch closes | finale; it snaps, growls, roars; it 


the program with a flamboyant | 


reading of seven parts from | 
Prokofiev's palit, “Romeo and chirps, bursts into a fit of chat- 


Juliet.” 

Thus ran the general impres- 
sions in Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon. Mr. Smit’s Sym- 
phony No. 1 in E-flat, commis- 
sioned by the Koussevitzky Mu- 
sie Foundation and completed 
in 1955, makes the usuai obei- 
sance to Stravinsky, only Mr. 
Smit is more independent than 
many of his colleagues. He has 
almost fought his way clear of 
obvious influences. His style is 
somewhat ascetic, rather dry in 
a neo-classical way, yet there 
are passages that sing a con- 
vineing song—as in the Andante 
sostenuto, for instance. 

Mr. Smit shows his greatest 
originality in the structure of 
his orchestral fabric. Little me- 
lodiec lines overlap, starting on 
some unexpected off-beat and 
ending just as  whimsically. 


Chords do not always resolve 


at an obvious moment, but 
sradually change their charac- 
ter voice by voice. Thus he 
weaves a tapestry, but it is not 
very colorful. When the fin- 
ished product is held up at full 


‘length, the beholder is sur-. 


prised to find it done in_tones 
of gray. fib fs 


Yesterday afternoon the com- | 


poser was in the audience. He 
rose twice at Dr. Munch’s bid- 


ding to accept the warm ap-— 


plause, 
ae oe 


Mlle Henriot, it will easily be 
recalled by those who _ have 
heard her, is the petite French 
pianist who plays as if she her- 
self is strung with piano wire. 
The amount of volume at her 
command, plus the brilliance ol 
her attack, compels astonish- 


nn 





- 


scatters fire in a shower of 
sparks. Then again it smiles, 


tering laughter; and in the finak 
Allegro tempestoso Mile Hen- 


riot’s fingers are flashing like 
|trip hammers, Her delighted 
'audience gave her a stamping, 
‘shouting ovation. She deserved 


every decibel of it. 
Y ea aaa 


In the “Romeo and Juliet” 


ballet music we find Prokofiev 
-at the height of his powers as a 
/composer of descriptive music. 
‘How vividly he sums up the 
_ hatred between the Capulets and 


‘the Montagues in those great 
acidic chords we hear at the 
outset! And then there’s the ball 
in all its pomp and splendor, 
evoked magnificently under Dr. 
Munch’s maiestic baton. There 
‘is a mercurial portion devoted 
‘to the young Juliet, and a short 
‘prayerful episode sketches the 
figure of Friar Laurence, 

| Three ingratiating parts-— 
called Dance, Scene, and Masks 
—are not easily tied into the 
story by the listener who has 
not seen the ballet performed. 
The suite, as played yesterday, 
concludes with the slaying of 
Tybalt. Here one could easily 
‘imagine the clash of swords, 
'the staccato pacing, the lunges. 
| Prokofiev employs a_ stark, 
repetitious rnythmic pattern 


|| through which a keening melody 
‘i strikes home. It is a stunning 


piece of writing, and it was 
istunningly played. 
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Symphony Concert 


j The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 

a \| Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
me | 14th program of the 76th season in 
| Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon, 
| e soloist was Nicole Henriot, pianist. 
; 


| 


was Prokofieff’s Second Con- 
certo in G minor, not heard here 
since Prokofieff himself gave it 
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1 
Concerto No, 2 in G minor, Op. 16 


Oe epee aan 2 fh Leo- Smit | 





| 


Prokofieff | 
“Romeo and Juliet’’......... Prokofieff | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


Three vital works, one of them 
a Symphony in its first perform- 


ance, yesterday swept away the 
‘mid-winter program doldrums to 
restore a bracing, exciting at- 
mosphere to Symphony Hall. 
The new symphony, and an 
impressive one it is, is the work 
Of Leo Smit, known to us large- 
ly as a brilliant piano virtuoso, 
but whose overture “The Par. 
cae” was given four years ayo. 
It is a work on a large scale in 
a highly personal idiom though 
one evidently derived in part 
‘from Stravinsky and, in a lesser 
degree, Copland. The texture is 
fresh and strong and exception- 


ally melodic considering the 
times. az, 


Elegiac Qualit 
Indeed, the slow movement of 
this symphony certainly ranks 
among the most beautiful in any 
contemporary composition, pro- 
gressing, with an elegiac quality 
almost Mahlerian in its repose, 


é 


The material was assimilable 
enough, though it had none of 
the distinction of the other three 
movements; it merely leaped 
about In wild intervals from one 
voice to another Pausing be. 
tween leaps to gulp for air. Tt 
is, IN any case, not at al] worthy 
of the beautify] adagio, whose 
presence alone would indicate | 
the potential of this 36-year-old | 
composer, for a truism of the 
day is that almost anyone can 
write a loud and fast movement | 
employing fierce orchestra] tech- 
niques, but few can write a sus- 
tained adagio that is at the same 
time a work of melodic rather 
than atmospheric beauty. The! 


Incredible Effect 


If is not easy to convey the 


medsuré of success attained b 
Nicole Henriot? cf 


»~Feturming for an- 


ing a light, good natured mood the two or three gigantic piano! 


; ; Oncertos of the 20th century. 
without being too overdrawn, as COMCe : +> pee Pad 
many contemporary orchestral] i Tatra ep credible Gificulty, 


hold here, however, After a fine 
introduction awakening the 
senses for what might follow, 
there begins a movement so dis- 
jointed, so jagged in its rhythms 
and _SO aggressive in its har- | 
monies that it seems to have no) 
destination whatever, One fan- 
cied one could hear the gaps 
where the composer had left off | 


work one day to pick-it up an. 
other, . 7 ai 


| 


i 
! 


~ but incredible effect as well. It) 





its American premiere at these 
concerts 27 years ago. The rea- 
son of course, lies in the for- 
midable problems on the key- 
board it presents (though it is 
said to pose fewer than the 
Fourth, which has never been 
‘done). But they = certainly 
didn’t trouble this attractive 
| young blonde girl, who skips on 
land off the stage-in the most 
winning manner, 

she brought enormous power 
to bear without conveying a 
sense of pounding and executed 
the rapid scalewise passages in 


the fleetest way. It was, in 
short, a breath-taking perform- 
ance Of a breath-taking work 
and she was called back to the 
stage five times. Mr. Munch. 
and the orchestra, it may be| 
said, provided her with a bril-| 
liant accompaniment, but the 
orchestra really came into its: 
own in. Prokofieff’s Suite from 
“Romeo and Juliet.” : 

This is one of the composer’s' 
most engaging pieces, filled at 
once with vivid coloration, 
melodie felicity of the most at- 
tractive sort, with an abundance 
and an orchestral ingenuity not 
less than dazzling in its inven- 
tion. ‘This is the first time Mr. 
Munch has conducted it here 
but he captured the swift chang- 
ing mood of the suite as if he 
had done this work all his life. 
All in all a great concert, one 
of the real high points of the 
season so far. 

The orchestra is out of town 
next week, returning Feb. 15 to 
do the overture to Mozart's 
“Abduction from the Seraglio, 
and his Clarinet Concerto (Gino 
Cioffi, soloist) and Strauss’ “Ein 
Heldenleben.” 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢« NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 





fifteenth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 15, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fersruary 16, at 8:30 o’clock 





DOANE. bce ncars Overture to “Die Entfiihrung aus dem Serail” 


ae Green aor Concerto for Clarinet, in A major, K. 622 


I. Allegro 
II. Adagio 
Ill. Rondo: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


ng, RE re ee, “Ein Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, Op. 40 





SOLOIST 
GINO CIOFFI 


* —_— 
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GINO CIOFFI 
Gino Cioffi, born in Naples, studied in the Conservatory there 
and at the age of seventeen began his career as clarinetst, playing in 
the opera and symphony orchestras of Italy. In the United States he 
has been first clarinet in the orchestras of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, and 
New York (Philharmonic and NBC Orchestras and the Metropolitan 
Opera Orchestra). He joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as its 


»srincipal clarinet in 1950. me | 
| Mr ' Cioffi adds a cadenza of his own composition in the slow 


movement of Mozart’s Concerto. 


In Mozart Clarinet Concerto 


At the 15th pair of concerts of{o:chesira’s Atth concert of the 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at!|Tyosday evening series in Sym- 
Symphony Hall on Friday after-||shony Hall on Feb. 12. The pro- 
ae nips saturday eae Charles) ‘ram will consist of Britten’s Vari- 

unch will present performances) | ations for String Orchestra on a 


of Mozart's Clarinet Concerto. Gino) Theme of Frank Bridge; a suite 
Cioffi, first clarinet of the orches-| from Prokofieff’s ballet’ “Romeo 
tra since 1950, will be the soloist} |.,4 Juliet”; Beethoven’s Fourth 


and will play his own cadenza for 
the work, | : z core Ben 
Mr. Cioffi was born in Naples, = Se 
Italy, graduated from the Naples 
Conservatory. and arrived in the| | 
United States in 1987. Prior to 
joining the Boston Symphony, he 
Was a principal in the éstras 
of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New 
York Radio City, the Metropolitan 
Opera and the N.B.C. Symphony 
under the late Arturo Toscanini. 
In addition to his duties with the 
orchestra, Mr, Cioffi is an instruc. 
tor in clarinet at the New England 
‘Conservatory of Music and the 
‘Boston University College of 
Music. ; 
_ Dr, Munch will open the pro- 
= of next Friday and Satur 
ay with Mozart's Overture 
e Abduction from the Seraglio” 
and close with the Tone Poem of | 
Richard Strauss, “Ein Heldenle- | 
ben,” in which the violin solo will 
be played. by the orchestra’s con- 
certmaster, Richard Burgin. 
| Dr. Munch will also conduct the 


soloist in Mozart’s C et Con.. 
certo at the concerté of next Fri- 


|day and Saturday. H/ / 2 / o/s Yi 
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Cioffi Soloist in Mozart 


THE ,BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-|nificant of his musicianship, too, 


» Charles Munch music director, : ; : 
gave at Symphony Hall yesterday sf_ithat his own cadenza, interpolated 


ternoon, and will repeat tonight. the|j u 
15th program in the Friday. Saturang [22 the slow movement, was mu 


series, The program:. Mozart: Over- sical and Mozartean, not fire- 


ture to. The abduction From the|works, At the end, Mr. Cioffi re- 
: : Srine None : 
in A major (K. 622), Gino Ciof. bale ceived, most deservedly. a warm- 


| ist; Richnrd Strauss: Tone Poem, “A| hearted Ovation, not alone from 


| Hero's Life. o-s the audience, but from his col- 
¢ leasues of the orchestra, ag well. 
By CYRUS DURGIN Mr. Munch had not conducted 


The clarinet is one of the most|Strauss’ “A Hero’s* Life” (“Ein 
beautiful younger instruments of|Heldenleben”) here before. He has 
the orchestra, but apart from an|never seemed greatly partial to 
occasional incidental solo, it is not}the symphonie polyphony, tone- 
often heard out of context with its|painting, storm, stress and amor- 
woodwind associates. But when/ous lingerings of Richard II, so 
we do have opportunity to hear it/his reading of this tone poem had 
in one of the pieces from the|aroused much anticipation. Would 
smallish solo-symphonic literature|it be a Gallic reading, or, like the 
which does exist, the occasion is;)Munch performance of Bach, 
special. When the soloist is of the/something between France and 
calibre of the Boston. Symphony’s|Germany? 
admirable first clarinet, Gino| As I heard it, the performance 
Cioffi, the occasion is certain to was closer to German, with the 
be memorable. proper weight of both tone and 

I have never experienced a more (style, and in all respects it was 
enjoyable performance of the/forceful and euphonious, It was 
Mozart Clarinet Concerto than the|not the finest imaginable account 
one Mr. Cioffi achieved yesterday.|of “Ein Heldenleben,” for some of 
He looked a trifle nervous when/those fiendishly difficult pages of 
the piece began, but once he was|orchestral polyphony were not 
into it, all was poised and all was|clear. They require a good bit of 
beauty. First of all, Mr. Cioffi has|doing, which in turn requires more 
a gentle, unforced tone, sweet but/conducting of Strauss than Munch 
not flat, from the loveliness of the|has essayed during his Boston 
chalumeau register right on up-|years. I did not hear by any 
ward. This is not the big and|means all the tuns of “The Hero's 
somewhat hard resonance we!Works of Peace,” and accordingly 
have heard from certain other vir-|felt somewhat short-changed, for 
tuosi of the instrument: it is the! this section is one of Strauss’ great 
clarinet, in the hands of a master,|miracles. 
singing naturally. Nonetheless, there was. great 

Mr. Cioffi's command of legato!splendor of sound through the 
is prodigious, The word levato|whole course of “Ein Heldenle- 
means, literally, “bound together,”|ben,” barring a few things that 
and in music indicates that the went awry. The principal virtue 
notes played thus should. emergelof the performance was its drive 
in a measured, steaay, even flow.|and brilliance. Perhaps the clarity 
With Mozart, legato is all-im-/and refinement which this music 
portant, for it accounts for muchialso needs will be more in evi- 
of the songful grace of his melody.}dence next time Munch plays the 
With Mr, Cioffi, every phrase was|score—and J] much hope he will. 
curved, and’there were no angles;| Mozart’s “Seraglio” Overture 
the style was impeccable and|went well, and it was not too loud 
every phrase was a sensitive ex-|or too purely theatrical: 
pression of the. feeling in the! Next week Igor Markevitch will 
melody, be guest conductor, presenting his 

The Mozart Concerto is more|own arrangement of a Ricercar 
music than technical display, but/from Bach’s “A Musical Offering”: 
when the rapid passages, the big/Schubert’s Symphony No. 3, in D 
leaps from low to high, and com-|Major (new to these concerts): 
paratively involved figurations|Strauss’ . “Till Eulenspiegel,” and 
came to the fore, Mr. Cioffi dealt|the Moussorgsky-Ravel] “Pictures 
with them gloriously, It was sig-!at an Exhibition.” : 
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GINO CIOFFI 

Gino Cioffi, born in Naples, studied in the Conservatory there 
and at the age of seventeen began his career as clarineust, playing = 
the opera and symphony orchestras of Italy. In the United States . 
has been first clarinet in the orchestras of Cleveland, Pittsburgh, anc 
New York (Philharmonic and NBC Orchestras and the peettopolitan 
Opera Orchestra). He joined the Boston Symphony Orchestra as its 


principal clarinet in 1950. Sn i ae 
Mr. Ciofi adds a cadenza of his own composition in the slow 
movement of Mozart’s Concerto. 


Gino Cioffi Symphony Soloist 


In Mozart Clarinet Concerto 


At the 15th pair of concerts of|)5)chesira’s fifth concert of the 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra at | ‘Tuesday evening series in Sym- 
Symphony Hall on Friday after-| ‘phony Hall on Feb. 12. The pro- 
noon and Saturday evening Charles) | sam will consist of Britten's Vari- 
Munch will present performances) |stigns for String Orchestra on 2 
of Mozar‘’s Clarinet Concerto. Gino} theme of Frank Bridge: a suite 
Cioffi, first clarinet of the orches-| | from Prokofieff’s ballet’ “Romeo 
tra since 1950, will be the soloist) |.ngq Juliet’: Beethoven's Fourth 
and will play his own cadenza for! Symphony. * 
the work. | || Ties 

Mr, Cioffi wag born in Napiles,|| = iy 
Italy, graduated from the Naples|| = 
Conservatory and arrived in the| | 
United States in 1987. Prior to) & 
joining the Boston Symphony, he! ¥*4 
Was a principal in the Orchestras) 4 
of Pittsburgh, Cleveland, New —=% 
York Radio City, the Metropolitan = % 
Opera and the N.B.C. Symphony BRO ae 
under the late Arturo Toscanini. ae ee — 
In addition to his duties with the ee 3 s : 
orchestre, Mr, Cioffi is an instruc- 3 ae 
tor in clarinet at the New England co 
‘Conservatory of Music and the Se Ma 
Boston University College of see 
Music. a 
_ Dr, Munch will open the pro. © 
grams of next Friday and Satur re 8 
day with Mozart's Overture to ps in Mla Sc Sa 
“The Abduction from the Seraglio” weit“ Soe 
‘and close with the Tone Poem of ” : ses 
\Richard Strauss, “Ein Heldenle- 
iben,” in which the violin solo will Be) on hee a =: 
be played by the orchestra’s cop- | ee ee 
jcertmaster, Richard Burgin. inet IE 3. ’ 

Dr. Munch Will also conduct the ‘GINO CIOFFI, principal clarinet 

of the Boston Symphony, will be 
soloist in Mozart’s Clarinet Con. 
certo at the concerts of next Fri- 
| day and Saturday. #7 /, afiolsy 
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Cioffi Soloist in Mozart 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-'n;} Th 
| TRA, Charles Munch music director, |nificant of his musicianship, too, 
gave at Symphony Hall yesterday af—|that his own cadenza, interpolated 


ternoon, and will repeat tonight, thelin the slow movement, was mu- 
15th program in the Fridav- Saturday |: d 
series. The program:. Mozart: Over-|Sical and Mozartean, not fire- 
| qure to, “The Abduction ,From the| works, At the end, Mr. Cioffi re- 
| in A major (K, 622), Gino Ciom. solo- |ceived, most deservedly, a warm- 
1 ist; Richord Strauss: Tone Poem, “A hearted ovation, not alone from 
| Hero's Life. 26-5 ithe audience, but from his col- 
Rott leanues of the orchestra, as well. 
By CYRUS DURGIN Mr. Munch had not conducted 
The clarinet is one of the most|Strauss’ “A  Hero’s® Life” (“Ein 
beautiful younger instruments of|Heldenleben”) here before. He has 
the orchestra, but apart from an|{never seemed greatly partial to 
occasional incidental solo, it is not|}the symphonic polyphony, tone- 
olten heard out of context with its|painting, storm, stress and amor- 
woodwind associates. But when/Ous lingerings of Richard II, so 
we do have opportunity to hear it |his reading of this tone poem had 
in one of the pieces from the/aroused much anticipation. Would 
smallish solo-symphonic literature|it be a Gallic reading, or, like the 
which does exist, the occasion is;Munch performance of Bach, 
special. When the soloist is of the/Something between France and 
calibre of the Boston Symphony’s|Germany? 
admirable first clarinet, Gino) As I heard it, the performance 
Cioffi, the occasion is certain to was closer to German, with the 
be memorable. /proper weight of both tone and 
| have never experienced a more Style, and in all respects it was 
enjoyable performance of the forceful and euphonious. It was 
Mozart Clarinet Concerto than the|not the finest imaginable account 
one Mr. Cioffi achieved yesterday.|of “Ein Heldenleben.” for some of 
He looked a trifle nervous when those fiendishly difficult pages of 
the piece began, but once he was/orchestral polyphony were not 
into it, all was poised and all was|clear. They require 4 good bit of 
beauty. First of all, Mr. Cioffi has doing, which in turn requires more 
a gentle, unforced tone, sweet but/conducting of Strauss than Munch 
not flat, from the loveliness of the|has essayed during his Boston 
chalumeau register right on up-|years. I did not hear by any 
ward. This is not the big and!means all the tuns of “The Hero’s 
somewhat hard resonance we!Works of Peace,” and accordingly 
have heard from certain other vir-|felt somewhat short-changed, for 
tuosi of the instrument: it is the! this section is one of Strauss’ great 
clarinet, in the hands of a master,/miracles. 
singing naturally, | Nonetheless, there was. great 
Mr. Cioffi’s command of legato'splendor of sound through the 
is prodigious. The word le*ato|\whole course of “Ein Heldenle- 
means, literally, “bound together,”| ben,” barring a few things that 
and in music indicates that the went awry. The principal virtue 
notes played thus should emerge of the performance was its drive 
in a measured, steaay, even flow.|\and brilliance. Perhaps the clarity 
With Mozart, legato is all-im-jand refinement which this music 
portant, for it accounts for muchi/also needs will be more in evi- 
of the songful grace of his melody.!dence next time Munch plays the 
With Mr, Cioffi, every phrase was|score—and I much hope he will. 
curved, and there were no angles;| Mozart’s “Seraglio” Overture 
the style was impeccable and|went well, and it was not too loud 
every phrase was a sensitive ex-/or too purely theatrical. 
pression of the feeling in the} Next week Ivor Markevitch will 
melody, ibe guest conductor, presenting his 
The Mozart Concerto is more|own arrangement of a Ricercar 
music than technical display, but!from Bach’s “A Musical Offering”: 
when the rapid passages, the big/Schubert’s Symphony No. 3. in D 
leaps from low to high, and com-| Major (new to these concerts): 
paratively involved  figurations|Strauss’ “Till ELulenspiegel,” and 
came to the fore, Mr. Cioffi dealt|the Moussorgsky-Rave] “Pictures 
with them gloriously, It was sig-!at an Exhibition.” a 
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By Harold Rogers 
There are times when pro- 
grams that look indifferent on 


in the concert hall, and then 
again, there are. times when 
quite the opposite is the case. 


Unfortunately the latter of these 
two situations occurred yester- 
day in Symphony Hall. 3 77 

Charles Munch’s' program— 


the Overture to ‘‘Die Entfurung | 


aus dem Serail” and the Clari- 
net Concerto of Mozart, plus 


‘Richard Strauss’s “Ein Helden- 


| 


| 
' 


| 


leben” — looked promising, 
though familiar, but in perform- 
ance it was touch and go. 

In the Mozart overture, for 
instance, it was disturbing to 
hear a few notes badly intoned 
(and is there any excuse for the 
Boston Symphony - Orchestra 


it was a casual and careless per- 
formance in matters of en- 
semble, and the triangle, which 


of Turkish delight, turngd ipto| 

a jangling nightmare, 2/1 ‘SZ \is upset by dissonance had bet- | 
e Some |ter change his profession. | 

Yet the long violin solo— 


Even so, there 


° . ‘ } 
compensations — Gino Cioffi’s | 


paper turn out to be stimulating 


i 


lessly managed, and the final 
Rondo won him several rounds 
of excited applause. He 1s, as 
nearly everyone knows, the or- 
chestra’s principal clarinetist. 
The last half of the concert 


was devoted to Strauss’s mas-| 


terful depiction of a hero’s life 
(the composer’s own)——a_ vast 
mural of tonal painting in which 
we are given scenes from his 
early struggles with his adver- 


saries (the music critics), his 
love and marriage, his “works 
of peace” (in which Strauss 
‘quotes from many of his earlier | 
[tone poems), and the final ful-| 
fillment of his life’s work. 
| But though Strauss himself) 


‘has long triumphed over his | 
‘eritics, there are still portions, 


‘of “Ein Heldenleben” that are 
not above criticism. The critics 
of 1899 may have thought him 
‘immodest in his admission that. 
playing out of tune?). Then, too, | he was the hero, and his listen- | 
‘ers may have thought him out- | 
‘rageously discordant. Today, 
however, we can easily forgive 
is supposed to supply a soupcon | his desire to write a musical au 
tobiography, and the critic who 


solo work, for imstance, in the which represents a woman's 
Clarinet Concerto. He and Dr. | voice at first willful, later tract- 
Munch were not always together | able—is_ a vulnerable — spot, 
‘in the opening Allegro. There ; quite dull in comparison with 


—_— ee 


was nothing especially distin- | the rest of the work. At first the | 
guished in this movement, but | violin is intentionally out of key; 
‘Mr. Cioffi and Dr. Munch| later it becomes melodiously in. 


‘reached a less earthbound level consonance with the orchestra, | 
i ‘and here Richard Burgin played | 


‘in the Adagio. 


| 
| Here the orchestra achieved ; superbly, 


Toward the very end, 


(its usual buoyancy, its ability to | however—when the violin re- 


' 


‘Cioffi spun out the phrases with | Mr. Burgin who was off key. 


, : ‘ie 
'technical security and an ami- || seq | 
‘able tone. His cadenza in this in magnificent post-Wagnerian | 


sing with tenderness, while Mr. | appears for a brief solo—it was 


Otherwise the orchestra surged 


“movement was easily and flaw- splendor as the hero rode on 
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ifrom glory to glory, slaying his 
‘adversaries until there are, in 


his estimation, none left. 


For this concert, however, 


there remains at least one. 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Sym 
“ | Phony Orchestr 
aries Munch conducting, ahaa chet 
Symphong Halt! seGopfOth Season in 
The solo} yesterday afternoon. 
The program) Gino Cioffi, clarinet. 
Yverture to “Die 


dem Serail. Entfuehrung aus 


Concerto for ‘lari 
DO] . . 
Fe RANT copper s R 
Ein sieldenleben’’.... °°°*°** gales 
ele 6 oats L Ss 


By RUDOLPH ELIF 

| After seven years as first clar- 
ineust cf the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, .Gino Ciofli stepped 
forth yesterday afternoon “to 
sive US a memorial performance 
of Mozart's A major Clarinet! 
Concerto. He had an enormous! 
|success, and no one ever de. 
served it more, | 
The concerto is a jewel of the 
most umpid beauty: Mozart at 
ithe very summit of his genius. 
| *et It 1s curious that he should 
Mave been so enamored Of this’ 
Instrument, for which he also 
composed a Quintet of equa] 
beauty, while at the same time. 
jhe so thoroughly disliked the 
flute. At that time the clarinet 
Was 1n a rudimentary state of 


inet, 


development. It had but few 
ilkevs ‘ dq ot f 

XeYS, and owing to the narrower 
reed, it sounded considerably 
prone like a trumpet in the dis- 
‘tance than the ‘bys clari- 


Hav » 3/4/59 


Amazing Sound 


| some years ago a clarinetist 
|demonstrated for me one cor- 
‘responding roughly to those in 
}use In Mozart's time, and a morc 
ipiteous array of gasps and 
| wheezes emitted by the instru- 
Ment could hardly be imagined: 
‘we were both astonished that an 
Instrumentalist could have ne- 
\gotiated the concerto at. all. 
>ignificantly enough, however, 
|Mozart did not include a cadenza 
in this work; the one in the 
slow movement yesterday was 
supplied—and very effectively—. 
by Mr. Cioffi himself. | 





Be that as it may, the instru-| 
ment today fulfills every promise’ 
Mozart may have had for it! 
‘and, indeed, makes what must) 
have been formidable problems 
for the instrumentalist of Mo- 
izart's time seem. breathlessly! 
easy. In any case, they certainly. 
were in Mr. Cioffi’s performance 
of the work. He commands a 
|wide variety of tonal coloration, 
of subtle changes in vibrato and 
fingers of astonishing fleetness. 
His approach is exceedingly 
‘musical as well, and he phrased 
jthe succession of melodies with 
a deep sense of the lvrical. Mr. 
‘Munch, virtually witheut rival 
aS an accompanying conductor, 
;attained a marvelous balance 
throughout, giving the work a 
itransparency and yet a warm, 
almost romantic glow to the 
jtextures of this superb work. 
IMr. Cioffi a man of the most 
modest bearing was called baci: 

) the stage fcur times. 


The Last Werd 


It would seem to me that a 
case could be made out. that 
Strauss’ “Ein Heldenleben’ is 
the funniest work, both in con- 
}ception and execution, in all mu- 
‘sic. From the moment the hero 
Strides pompously onto the 
scene like some monumental] 
blend of Napoleon and Hitler, | 
this autobiographical piece: 
springs one joke after another. ' 
The hero, of course, is Strauss | 
himself, his eye dropped in a sly 
wink, his tongue in his check, 
but nonetheless deadly seri-|. 
ous in his intent to slay the boo-| 
bery all around him in the safe | 

- , | 
unlibelous fabric of music. 

_ He shows us his “helpmate’’ 
In action, as she chatters now 
sensibly, now incomprehensibly, 








but always shrilly in the solo 
violin while the poor hero gruffly 
responds in monosyllabic periods 
—and the ““helpmate” always has 
the last word. Then he tears 
into his enemies and critics in 
a battle of titantic ferocity, in 
which he employs every devilish 
weapon to amnihilate his ad- 
versaries, who end up in a sham- 
bles known nowhere save on the 
deck of a pirate ship. 

There ensues a proud cata-’ 
logue of the hero’s achievements, 
among them “Don Quixote,’ 
“Also .Sprach  ZarathuStra,”’ 
“Death and  Tramsfiguration’’ 
and a host of other of the hero’s 
accomplishments. And finally, 
after a suitably sad and noble 
‘Meditation on the loss to the 
‘world the death of the hero 
will be, he passes on to glory, 
104 musicians providing an ac- 
companiment that would seem 
to be capable of re-awakening 
the limp hero. | 

It is wonderful stuff, at once 
brash and sly, vindictive and 
cruel, but endlessly funny ane 
endlessly musical, as well. This 
iwas the first time Mr. Munch 
has conducted the work here 
and he hurled himself into it: 
with all. the tempestuous vigor 
of the hero himself, providing,’ 
aS a consequence, a _ striking 
jmusical experience . . . perhaps 
,a little too striking at times for 
j the benefit of an utterly clean 
performance. 

Igor Markevitch returns next, 
|Friday to do a program offer-' 
ing Bach’s “Ricercar,”’ Schu-' 
|bert’s Symphony No. 3 in D, 
Strauss’ ‘Till Eulenspiegel’ and 
Moussorgsky’s “Picture at an 
-i£xhibition.”’ ) 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 





Sixteenth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRuARY 22, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FrEsruary 23, at 8:30 o’clock 





IGOR MARKEVITCH, Conductor 


eee Ricercar (Six Part Fugue) from the “Musical Offering” 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Igor Markevitch) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


UNO kc Ss, Bae ee Symphony No. 3, in D major 


I. Adagio maestoso; Allegro con brio 
II. Allegretto 
III. Menuetto 
IV. Presto: Vivace 


(First performance at these concerts) 


STRAUSS..... Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, After the Old-fashioned, 
Roguish Manner — in Rondo form, Op. 28 


INTERMISSION 


MOussorRGsky......... “Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel) 

Promenade — Gnomus — Promenade — II vecchio Castello — Tuileries — 

Bydlo — Promenade — Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — Samuel 
Goldenburg and Schmuyle — Limoges: The Marketplace — Catacombs 

(Con mortuis in lingua mortua) — The Hut on Fowls’ Legs — The 


Great Gate of Kiev. 
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but always shrilly in the solo 
|violin while the poor hero gruffly 
responds in monosyllabic periods 
'—and the “helpmate” always has 
ithe last word. Then he tears 
‘into his enemies and critics in 
‘a battle of titantic ferocity, in 
‘which he employs every devilish 
‘weapon to amnihilate his ad- 
versaries, who end up in a sham- 
bles known nowhere save on the 
\deck of a pirate ship. 

There ensues a proud cata- 
logue of the hero’s achievements, 
among them “Don Quixote,” 
“Also sprach Zarathustra,” 
“Death and  “‘Tramsfiguration”’ 
and a host of other of the hero's 
accomplishments. And finally, 
after a suitably sad and _ noble 
meditation on the loss to the 
world the death of the hero 
will be, he passes on to glory, 
104 musicians providing an ac- 
companiment that would seem 
to be capable of re-awakening 
the limp hero, 

It is wonderful stuff, at once 
brash and sly, vindictive and 
cruel, but endlessly fumny ané 
endlessly musical, as well, This 
was the first time Mr. Munch 
has conducted the work here 
land he hurled himself into it 
with all the tempestuous vigor 
of the hero himself, providing, 
aS a consequence, a _ striking 
Imusical experience . . . perhaps 
a little too striking at times for 
the benefit of an utterly clean 
performance, 

Igor Markevitch returns next 
!Friday to do a program offer- 
ing Bach's ‘“Ricerecar,”’ Schu- 
bert’s Symphony No. 3 in D, 
Strauss’ “Till Eulenspiegel’ and 
Moussorgsky’s “Picture at an 
“exhibition.” 
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IGOR MARKEVITCH, Conductor 


BACH........ Ricercar (Six Part Fugue) from the “Musical Offering” 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Igor Markevitch) 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Pe ee eee Tree eT Symphony No. 3, in D major 


I. Adagio maestoso; Allegro con brio 
II. Allegretto 
IfI. Menuetto 
IV. Presto: Vivace 


(First performance at these concerts) 


STRAUSS... .. Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, After the Old-fashioned, 
Roguish Manner — in Rondo form, Op. 28 


INTERMISSION 


MOUSSORGSKY......... “Pictures at an Exhibition,” Pianoforte Pieces 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel) 

Promenade — Gnomus — Promenade — II vecchio Castello — Tuileries — 

Bydlo — Promenade — Ballet of Chicks in their Shells — Samuel 
Goldenburg and Schmuyle — Limoges: The Marketplace — Catacombs 

(Con mortuis in lingua mortua) — The Hut on Fowls’ Legs — The 


Great Gate of Kiev. 
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IGOR MARKEVITCH 


Igor Markevitch was born in Kiev, 
July 27, 1912. Two years later, as the 
War impended, he was taken by his 
family to Vevey, in Switzerland. There 
his remarkable precocity came to the 
attention of Alfred Cortot, who gave 
him his first systematic musical instruc- 
tion. At 14 he went to Paris to study 
harmony and counterpoint with Nadia 
Boulanger. Serge Diaghilev was struck 
by his compositions and arranged a re- 
cital to make known his “discovery” to 
the world. He commissioned a ballet by 
him on Andersen’s fairy tale, The Em- 
peror’s New Clothes. Diaghilev died 
before the commission could be fulfilled. 

Markevitch composed many works, 
notably a Cantata on a poem by Jean 
Cocteau, Hymnes for orchestra, a Psalm 
for orchestra and soprano voice, a Piano 
Concerto, two ballets, Rébus and Icare, 
and a large scale cantata, Paradis Perdu 
(a setting of the third canto from Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost). These works, 
written in the 1930’s, became the occa- 
sion of considerable excitement in the 
world of contemporary music, particu- 
larly in Paris, and received voluminous 
attention in the press. All this did not 
particularly touch him. As an artist 
Markevitch was direct, industrious, ab- 
stract in inclination. Interest in his 
music extended to Boston, where the 
Suite from his Rébus was performed by 
this orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky 
on April 21, 1933, and his Introduction 
and Hymn on December 15 of the season 
following. Notable among the later 
works of Markevitch is the Cantata, 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, 1941. 

His conducting career began at an 
early age with Hermann Scherchen as 
teacher. It was at 18 that he first con- 
ducted the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam. In 1944, after the liberation 
of Florence, Igor Markevitch was put at 


the head of the Orchestra of the Mag- 
gio Musicale by the Allies. Since the 
end of the War he has been guest con- 
ductor of the principal orchestras in 
Europe, the opera in Vienna, London, 
and Naples, and he has made tours of 
South America and Asia (Israel Phil- 
harmonic). He also conducts regularly 
at the various festivals which now flour- 
ish in Europe: Salzburg, Lucerne, Vien- 
na, Holland, Strasbourg, Paris, Toulouse, 
Besancon, Berlin. In Salzburg every 
summer, he holds master classes in 
conducting at the Mozarteum. He con- 
ducted for the first time in the United 
States as guest at the Boston Symphony 
concerts of March 18, 1955. He made his 
first appearance in New York City on 
January 4th of this year, conducting the 
Symphony of the Air. 


EUGENE ORMANDY 


Eugene Ormandy will conduct the: ~ 


Boston Symphony Orchestra for the first 


time when he appears as guest at the 


concerts of next Friday and Saturday. 
In the same week Dr. Munch will con- 
duct the concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in its own city. 

Dr. Ormandy is remembered here by 
visits of his orchestra on three previous 
occasions—1938, 1953, 1954. Born in 
Budapest as Jéno Ormandy Blau, No- 


vember 18, 1899, he was first known as | : . 


a violin prodigy. His principal master 


was Jéno Hubay. Ormandy came to es 


America in 1921 and found employment 


in the Capitol Theatre in New York (32 
City at a time when orchestras accom- @& 


panied the silent films. He came to be 
the conductor of that orchestra and was 
soon filling engagements as guest con- 
ductor of the summer concerts in New 
York (Lewisohn Stadium) and Phila- 


delphia (Robin Hood Dell). He was | 
conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony | 
Orchestra from 1931 to 1936 and was & 


then -appointed assistant to Leopold 
Stokowski in Philadelphia. He became 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
when Stokowski retired in 1938, the 
distinguished position he has held ever 
since. 

Those who will conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as guests during 
the remainder of the season are Jean 
Martinon, who, coming from France, 
will conduct on March 29, 30, 31, April 
2 (making his American debut) and 
Pierre Monteux, April 12, 13. 
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guest conductor of the Boston , 
Symphony Orchestra for its | { 
concerts Friday afternoon and | | 
Saturday evening, 


and 2: Mri fer-_ 2 
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IGOR MARKEVITCH 


Igor Markevitch was born in Kiev, 
July 27, 1912. Two years later, as the 
War impended, he was taken by his 
family to Vevey, in Switzerland. There 
his remarkable precocity came to the 
attention of Alfred Cortot, who gave 
him his first systematic musical instruc- 
tion. At 14 he went to Paris to study 
harmony and counterpoint with Nadia 
Boulanger. Serge Diaghilev was struck 
by his compositions and arranged a re- 
cital to make known his “discovery” to 
the world. He commissioned a ballet by 
him on Andersen’s fairy tale, The Em- 
peror’s New Clothes. Diaghilev died 
before the commission could be fulfilled. 

Markevitch composed many works, 
notably a Cantata on a poem by Jean 
Cocteau, Hymnes for orchestra, a Psalm 
for orchestra and soprano voice, a Piano 
Concerto, two ballets, Rébus and Icare, 
and a large scale cantata, Paradis Perdu 
(a setting of the third canto from Mil- 
ton’s Paradise Lost). These works, 
written in the 1930’s, became the occa- 
sion of considerable excitement in the 
world of contemporary music, particu- 
larly in Paris, and received voluminous 
attention in the press. All this did not 
particularly touch him. As an artist 
Markevitch was direct, industrious, ab- 
stract in inclination. Interest in his 
music extended to Boston, where the 
Suite from his Rébus was performed by 
this orchestra under Serge Koussevitzky 
on April 21, 1933, and his Introduction 
and Hymn on December 15 of the season 
following. Notable among the later 
works of Markevitch is the Cantata, 
Lorenzo il Magnifico, 1941. 

His conducting career began at an 
early age with Hermann Scherchen as 
teacher. It was at 18 that he first con- 
ducted the Concertgebouw Orchestra of 
Amsterdam. In 1944, after the liberation 

of Florence, Igor Markevitch was put at 


the head of the Orchestra of the Mag- 
gio Musicale by the Allies. Since the 
end of the War he has been guest con- 
ductor of the principal orchestras in 
Europe, the opera in Vienna, London. 
and Naples, and he has made tours of 
South America and Asia (Israel Phil- 
harmonic). He also conducts regularly 
at the various festivals which now flour- 
ish in Europe: Salzburg, Lucerne, Vien- 
na, Holland, Strasbourg, Paris, Toulouse, 
Besancon, Berlin. In Salzburg every 
summer, he holds master classes in 
conducting at the Mozarteum. He con- 
ducted for the first time in the United 
States as guest at the Boston Symphony 
concerts of March 18, 1955. He made his 
first appearance in New York City on 
January 4th of this year, conducting the 
Symphony of the Air. 
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EUGENE ORMANDY 


Eugene Ormandy will conduct the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra for the first Ha 
time when he appears as guest at the #3. 
concerts of next Friday and Saturday. Bee 


In the same week Dr. Munch will con- 
duct the concerts of the Philadelphia 
Orchestra in its own city. 

Dr. Ormandy is remembered here by 
visits of his orchestra on three previous 


occasions—1938, 1953, 1954. Born in 
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Budapest as Jéno Ormandy Blau, No- Bae 


vember 18, 1899, he was first known as # 
a violin prodigy. His principal master @ 
was Jéno Hubay. Ormandy came to ® 
America in 1921 and found employment ® 
in the Capitol Theatre in New York #3 
City at a time when orchestras accom- # 


panied the silent films. He came to be 
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the conductor of that orchestra and was fae 


soon filling engagements as guest con- ee 
ductor of the summer concerts in New |S 
York (Lewisohn Stadium) and Phila- 


delphia (Robin Hood Dell). He was 


conductor of the Minneapolis Symphony ee. 


Orchestra from 1931 to 1936 and was 


then -appointed assistant to Leopold |B: 


Stokowski in Philadelphia. He became 
conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra 
when Stokowski retired in 1938, the 
distinguished position he has held ever 
since. 

Those who will conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra as guests during 
the remainder of the season are Jean 
Martinon, who, coming from France, 
will conduct on March 29, 30, 31, April 
2 (making his American debut) and 
Pierre Monteux, April 12, 13. 
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Bob Barrett 

Eugene Ormandy will be 
guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra for its | 
concerts Friday afternoon and | 
Saturday evening, March 1. 
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Igor Markevitch 


Probes Musical Problems 
- Cam. 2- (f ~A7 


i By Harold Roger events leading up to his ar-* 
iis gg Igor Markevitch is a man with |Tangement of Bach’s Musical 
| See gh ne ROS : a legato mind, That is to say, his Offering, the six-part fugue of 
a. ae ; a ‘7 manner of thought, speech, and | Which he will introduce at Oa 
| He) RSS a: . gg action runs counter to the stac- | es Ding pal peated hg 
| | | co SR Stiles Bes a 3 cato tempo of cur times. |) Gay  atvernoon an aturday 
| | | 3 Sg | a : | _ Through his questing intellect, | 
Bil : | 
| 



















































evening. 

| During the war while he was. 

conductor of the orchestra in| 

‘Florence, he began to wonder | 
| 


——— 


probing logically for the basic 
cause of many musical problems, 


he has found some arresting an- ‘why 16 violins playing together 


swers, In recent years, for ex- 'did not make 16 times as much | 
ample, he noticed that few of | cound as one violin. Then he| 
the orchestras he has conducted | reasoned that one pebble, if. 


have been able to play a true dro ed in a pond. would pro- | 
ey | Re : legato—a smooth and sustained ae” a RR rte set of Secad 
at a eee Es ; | musical phrase. His reasons for centric rings, but that if two 
4 Bg, ; this deficiency make sense. ‘pebbles were dropped side by 

“One cannot play legato with- side. the two sets of rings | 
out thinking legato,” he ex-)| would interfere with each other, | 
a ave ann gcse See 2 eae ) plained yesterday afternoon. (He! or even cancel each other. 
| i Ste sence Ce AE.) a ‘i | a flew into Boston from San Fran- | a oe 


ee Se 


: 


iss } ae cisco yesterday morning in time | se ms 
ae Os i t to conduct the Boston Symphony | __, One day at a rehearsal he de- 
: 7 “| cided to experiment by scatter- | 
Ing his violins throughout the | | 
hall—some widely spaced on 
|stage, the others in the audi- 
'torium. The effect, he said, was 


ing - |Surprising. There was a great 
siclans nowadays can do this, | sain in a ee & 


because they are distracted by A few years ago, then, when 


the confusion of our times.” 


sician can think consecutively, 
| 
| 

| ee mn pee : : ! he began work on his orches- 
, 
: 


| | | Bee se : P OR : in rehearsal.) “Unless a mu- 
| Spon Rite , ca : 
ee A gee is iz without permitting his mind to 


ee ee 
ere ete a ais 


oe Be | es we | wander, he will not be able to 
| | play a true legato. But few mu- 


He was especially happy, he tration of the Musical Offering, 
said, with the string section of he decided to make use of these 
i 3 | — the Boston Symphony, which he | findings. He wanted to keep the 
i ‘: . ey : fae | considers one of the finest. He | number of musicians. small, 

se 3 places the Boston Symphony | somewhat in the manner of the | 
cue : Re strings on a par with those of the | Brandenburg Concertos, because | 
goo ae ' . es oe ; Berlin Philharmonic, and he de-|he wanted his arrangement to 


: . a ae Be rives deep satisfaction from the | be in the true spirit of Bach. | 
. | oe legato these orchestras achieve. | Yet he also wanted the rich) 
joe RS 2 eg he sonorities of a modern orchestra. | 

He decided to make his ar-| 





These two ensembles, he ex-| rangement for three small or-| 
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Jac Guy “2ST Ao / 4 - ST ( (Beant OD ay : plained, have a 75-year history, a | chestras, the total number of. 
Igor Markevitch will be guest conductor of the Boston Sym- long-standing tradition that en- | players not exceeding 42. These 
phony Orchestra on Friday afternoon and Saturday evening. ables them to remain aloof from three orchestras are spread out. 


many of the disturbances most over the stage so that each in-. 
f other orchestras face, The mu-. strument will be able to function _ 
, siclans of the Boston and the at its maximum of efficiency, He’ 
| Berlin groups have a sense of se- feels that the listeners this week- 
-urity and of continuity that per- end will be surprised to find so. 
| | mits them to play without undue much sound coming from only 
1 | oreoccupation. And this is why 42 players. : 
q | ‘hey can still play legato. | Last summer Mr. Markevitch 

Another example of Mr.}| conducted at Hollywood Bowl. 
Markevitch’s legato thinking is| at Ravinia in Chicago, and at. 
0 be found *in some of the' Robin Hood Dell in Philadel-| 
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Igor Markevitch 


Probes Musical Problems 


“wh wv WL. L-~- (7 “\7 
By Harold Rogers 
Igor Markevitch Is a man with 
a Jegato mind, That is to say, his 
manner of thought, speech, and 
action runs counter to the stac- 
cato tempo of cur times. 
Through his questing intellect. 
probing logically for the basic 
cause of many musical problems, 
he has found some arresting an- 
swers, In recent years, for ex- 
ample, he noticed that few of 
the orchestras he has conducted 
have been able to play a true 
legato—a smooth and sustained 


musical phrase. His reasons for 


this deficiency make sense, 

“One cannot plav legato with- 
out thinking legato,” he ex- 
plained vesterday afternoon. (He 
flew into Boston from San Fran- 
cisco yesterday morning in time 
to conduct the Boston Symphonv 
in rehearsal.) “Unless a mu- 
sician can think consecutively, 
without permitting his mind to 
wander, he will not be able to 
piay a true legato. But few mu- 
siclans nowadavs can do this. 
because they are distracted by 
the confusion of our times.” 

He was especially happy, he 
sald, with the string section of 
the Boston Symphony, which he 
considers one of the finest. He 
Places the Boston Symphony 
strings on a par with those of the 
Berlin Philharmonic, and he de- 
rives deep satisfaction from the 
legato these orchestras achieve. 
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These two ensembles. he ex- 
plained, have a 75-year history, a 
long-standing tradition that en- 
ables them to remain aloof from 
many of the disturbances most 
other orchestras face. The mu- 
siclans of the Boston and the 
Berlin groups have a sense of se- 
‘urity and of continuity that per- 
nits them to play without undue 
yreoccupation. And this is why 
hey can still play legato. 

Another example of Mr. 
Markevitch’s legato thinking is 
Oo be found “in some of the 


events leading up to his ar- 


rangement of Bach’s Musical | 


/ 


Offering, the six-part fugue of | 


which he will introduce at the 
Boston Symphony concerts Fri- 
day afternoon and Saturday 
evening. 

During the war while he was 
conductor of the orchestra in 
Florence, he began to wonder 
why 16 violins plaving together 
did not make 16 times as much 
sound as one violin. Then he 
reasoned that one pebble, if 


dropped in a pond, would pro-_| 
duce an unbroken set of con-. 
centric rings, but that if two | 
pebbles were dropped side by | 


side, the two sets of rings 
would interfere with each other, 
or even cancel each other, 
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One day at a rehearsal he de- | 
cided to experiment by scatter- 


ing his violins throughout the 
hall—some widely spaced on 
stage, the others in the audi- 
torium. The effect, he said. was 
Surprising. There was a great 
gain in volume. 

A few years ago, then, when 
he began work on his orches- 
tration of the Musical Offering. 
he decided to make use of these 
findings. He wanted to keep the 
number of musicians’ small, 
somewhat in the manner of the 
Brandenburg Concertos, because 
he wanted his arrangement to 
be in the true spirit of Bach. 


Yet he also wanted the rich 
'sonorities of a modern orchestra. 


He decided to make his ar- 
rangement for three small or- 
chestras, the total number of 
players not exceeding 42. These 
three orchestras are spread out 
over the stage so that each in- 
strument will be able to function 
at its maximum of efficiency. He 
fecls that the listeners this week. 
end will be surprised to find so 
much sound coming from only 
42 players. 

Last summer Mr. Markevitch 
conducted at Hollywood Bowl. 
at Ravinia in Chicago, and at 
Robin Hood Dell in Philadel- 
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phia. He 1s impressed by the 


ican summer music festi- 
sop by their availability to 
thousands on 4 low-cost basis. 
He hopes that someday the same 
opportunities will be made to 
the public in Europe. At the 
present time, however, European 
music festivals function for the 
privileged few who can afford to 

+ high prices. 
ag eS iarkevitch feels that to- 
day no conductor can be fully 
prepared for his profession with- 
out having conducted in the 
United States. Much can be 
learned from American oOFr- 
chestras, he said. He has been 
impressed by the ability of 
Americans to prepare concerts 
with fewer rehearsals, often 
with but one. 

Although as yet he has not 
accepted a permanent post, he 
said he would consider any 
opening that offered an oppore 
tunity to build something worth- 
| while. One has the feeling that 
lwith Mr. Markevitch’s legato 
| thinking, whatever he builds 
‘will be firmly grounded and 
| architecturally sound. 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE | 
If it may be said that Igor| 


' 


Markevitch made a stunning) 
success conducting this orches-| 
tra two seasons ago, his return, 
yesterday was the occasion of| 
a triumph few guest conductors 
have ever attained in this city. 
He was truly marvelous. 

A tall, very slim man in his 
middle forties, Mr. Markevitch 
conducts with a sensitivity ex- 
traordinary in its capacity to 
touch every technical and mu- 
sical detail. With his right hand 
he marks the tempo with a flu-| 
ency and an airy, graceful pat-| 
tem that somehow choreo-| 
graphs the music he plays, yet he, 
is capable of enormous vigor in 
the marking of an entrance or 4 
release. Meanwhile, with his 
left, in gestures of the most 
expressive character, he signals 
the nuance and the phrasing, 
cueing, all the while, the mu- 
sician’s entrances with aston- 
ishing exactitude, and astonish- 


ing ensemblg,as well. 23-67 
Great Precision 


He thus mingles great preci- 
sion with delicacy, great expres- 
sivity with exactitude and great 
emotional power with the utmost 
‘musicality of utterance. And to 
jadd to his gifts, he has a per- 
sonality radiating the most 
charming modesty. Indeed, I am 
almost tempted to use the word 
“sveet” in connection with him 
for his bearing on the stage as 
he accepted the applause was 
winning beyond description. 


And how he made this orch 
. eS- 
tra play! This is by no means 
to suggest it leans on its oars 


for Mr. Munch: on the contrary 
Yet there is no denying that 
there is something electric about 
the presence of a new person- 
ality, especially one with such 
incredible orchestral technique 
and such a re-creative force and 
ithe orchestra rose to the occa- 


sion to.give a truly memorable 
performance from beginni 
ie m beginning to 


The beginning, incidentally, 


{ 
| 
was of special interest, since it! 


Offered the great Ricer 
Bach’s Musical Offering in Mx. 
Markevitch’s own transcription 
for strings and woodwinds. He 
deployed the musicians jn 
groups of six, the high strings 
in €ach case being reinforced by 
ithe low. The result, as this 
{magnificent work disclosed it- 
self, was one of utter unanimity 
‘tonal balance and contrapuntal 
clarity. For the ensuing Schu- 
bert, receiving, like the Bach 
1 ce perce aene at these 
( S, the orchest 
Sees Seating, Aid aiee, 
| € symphony, as it turned 
out, is of little Shidhemmad trl 
it is charming and grateful, es-| 
pecially so in its two delicious 
imner movements, Mr. Marke-| 
\vitch did* it with the most be- 
coming simplicity, giving it a 
happy radiance of character 
that was beautiful to hear. 


| He followed this with two of 
| the finest and most exciting per- 
SoemanCeS . OF the standard re- 
| pertoire pieces “Til Eulenspie- 
geil” and “Pictures at an Exhi- 
bition” I have ever heard. As 
Indicated above, the orchestra 
'played magnificently through- 
‘out, but in these two I could 
;not but wonder at the extraord- 
inary attainment of the percus-| 
'Slon section. One would. be 
hard put, I think, to match any- 
where in the world the talents | 
of the five young men making | 
‘up the percussion, or match its | 
truly formidable effectiveness as! 
a section. : 
All in all, then, this was ba 
other high water mark in the 
season, and it was more than 
levident the audience was fully 
aware of it. It will be inter- 


esting indeed to have Eugene| 


Ormandy as guest conductor' 


next week in a program of Schu-| 
man, Hindemith and Deieae | 
| 


Meanwhile, Mr. Munch goes to 
Philadelphia to lead that or-! 
chestra in as happy an exchange | 
as could be imagined. | 


' 


~~ ew. 





Although the Boston Sym- 
phony has played the complete | 
“Musical Offering” at Tangle-| 

mi ~wood in an arrangement, by | 
By Harold Rogers Oubradous, this wes the ‘Axe 
Igor Markevitch has now | time any portion of it was 

: : . | hony Hall concerts. 
peored, Bis 9acone Srey" ore ae ne iroriaing thing about Mr. 
in Boston. Two years ag0 D¢ i} warkevitch’s program is that 
made his American debut 1} gchubert’s Symphony No. 8 in 
Symphony Hall, leaving his lis- Pp major, which came after the 
teners in a state of heady eX- Bach, had its first performance 
hilaration after a stunning read- 5; these concerts yesterday. It 
ing of Stravinsky’s “Le sacre du pardly seems possible that a 
printemps.” Yesterday afternoon | symphony by Schubert could 
he gained the same effect with |fave been overlooked all these | 
Moussorgsky’s “Pictures at an | years. “J 

Exhibition.” Bostonians know , The Schubert Third bears 
how to give a special ovation to | ahout the same relation to his 
a special artist, and Mr. Marke- |, hota, Lik 325% / 
vitch has won this ovation twic€ = Gyest G major Syrhphony as 
in a Tow. | does Mozart’s No. 40 to the 
The remarkable feature of his | final great trilogy. An apt nick- 
conducting is his ability to ap- |name for the Schubert Third 
peal as much to the intelligence would be “Sunshine,” for it is 
as to the emotions. This is be- | summery from first to last with 
cause he himself maintains a“ | cloudless skies. Mr. Markevitch 
sensitive balance between his | almost appeared to stand aside 
head and his heart. land let the radiant Schubertian 
Some conductors, of course, | melodies sing themselves. He 
are purely cerebral, and they, | used a reduced orchestra and 
have no difficulty in putting | ‘achieved a delicate lightness. 
their listeners to sleep. Others, | Se ia 
Cc. 


) _ : | | Strauss’s “Till 
on the contrary, infuse the music } _ In Richare Somatic? 
with a kind of animal electricity | Eulenspiegel's Merry Pran 
that leaves listeners excited but | Mr. Markevitch showed us that 
sg ag vere TOE FTN | phase . his bang ogg ade 
= aie 25% HOse |jseems to conduc y j 
‘rare individuals who subjects | ¢per of his being. The orchestra 
the emotional message of the 'somehow appears to be an ex- 
music to control of an ordered | tension of himself. Again and 
‘intellect, thus gaining an even | asain one had the illusion that 
greater impact. Thus his listen- | the music emanates from him. 
‘ers are both exhilarated and | This would not be possible if he 
fae feo Pyare ve weren’t able to pomeneeets nis 
e opene WI1LnN is own af- mental and physica orces 
rangement of the six-part fugue |the desired effect. His mental 
from Bach’s “Musical Offering,” | focus becomes our mental fo- 
he at o1 pote Is on ee cus, and in this 1 gpm gpa we 
ach’s logic is enhanced DY find the secret of great music- 
Markevitch’s logic for aconvinc- making. 
ing statement of majesty. It had His achievements in the 
that transcendent quality that | Strauss were underlined and 
soar the ager er less earth- | amplified in “_ = Sag 
ound, even offering an occa- | «pjcetures,’ so brilliantly or- 
sional glimpse into the infinite. | chestrated by Ravel. It is a vite 
| sa 1 apa agg wee tuoso arrangement for a virtu- 
the entire work, anc nge oso orchestra, and only a con- 
‘Records will release his record- _ ductor of versatility can man- 
ing next month. ‘age the panoramic sweep of 
Ya eee 'these moods. When we reached 
| the Great Gate at Kiev, did ever 
a gate swing open with such 
thunderous pomp and victory? 


i ee 


out high imagination and emo- 


tional ardor, so there can be none}: 


without that complete technical||'U%eS at an Exhibition.” Marke- 


‘vitch brought out more detail in 


nike LOR RRR PARRA rt ORR eeteaiia 


Markevitch Guest Conductor 


' Markevitch’ 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEs-||...’ arkevitch’s taste resulted in a 
TRA played at Symphony Hall yes—|}Marvelous orchestral arrangement 


terday afternoon, and will repeat to—|iof the fugu Ye 66 
night, the 16th program in the Friday ugue from Bach's “Musical 


—Saturday series. Igor Markevitch. as Offering.” There were just four 
guest, conducted the following pro—};} woodwinds to reinforce the three 


gram: Bach: Ricercar (Fugue in Six 
Voices) from the ‘“‘Musical Offering’”’ 
(arranged for orchestra by Igor Mark— 
evitch: first performance at these 
concerts): Schubert: Symphony No, 3 


in D maior (first performance at these 
concerts): Strauss: “Till Eulenspie— 
gel’’:. Moussorgsky: ‘Pictures at an 
Exhibition’ (arranged for orchestra 
by Ravel), 
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By CYRUS DURGIN 


Tgor Markevitch has returned 
as guest conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, this week. 
Yesterday he deepened and in- 
tensified the impression he had 
‘made upon this city at his first 
visit in 1955. Indeed let us say 
in so many words: Markevitch 
is among the greatest conductors 
of the world today. That was what 
‘some of us felt two years ago, 
but one program and an urge to 


||different-sized groups of strings. 
‘(This made for a proper “Bach 
‘jsound,” as the conductor said he 
|wanted; there was just’. the 
|right weight to make the voices 
| sound in proportion, all was per- 
fectly clear, but never, never dry 
lor du. This sample makes me 
‘want to hear the Markevitch ar- | 
jrangement of the entire “Musical! 
|| Offering,” which he has recorded. | 
| Thanks to our guest, we at last 
j|have heard Schubert's Third 
|| Symphony at these concerts. (That 
‘leaves but one more to introduce 
to the repertory, the First, if you 
reckon that Schubert wrote eight 
Symphonies and not nine!). The 

hird is a small work, but no mini- 
jature, and while it is not in a class 
}with the “Unfinished” and “Great” 


conservatism made the statement || © major—or even the “Tragic” and 
seem hasty at that time. Mean-||the Fifth, for that matter, it is 


while Markevitch has shown his 
prowess in a wide variety of re-, 
cordings. | 

As I remember it was. Richard! 
Strauss who said that the man, 
who composeé “Tristan and Isol- 
de” may have had a heart on fire, | 
but his brain was cold as ice.! 
Markevitch must have an icy | 
brain, for while the intensity of | 
his conducting is very high, the) 
loudest, the fastest and the most) 
emotional pages of any work are 
as firmly under technical con-. 
trol as all the rest. Just as there 
can be no great conducting with- 


j 
| 


and intellectual grasp. With Mar-| 
kevitch every aspect of conduct-| 
ing is possessed completely. | 

His sense of taste and his recog-| 
nition of style are exceptional. ' 
They were delightfully perceptible | 
in every measure during yester- | 
day afternoon, and the not least. 
manifestation of them came in the. 
mighty “Great Gate of Kiev” of| 
the Moussorgsky-Ravel “Pictures/ 


at an Exhibition.” The episode) 
must be loud, clangorous, impos-) 
ing—and it was, but never was) 
there a trace of excess; the last, 
tremendous chord was not a 


straining for every ounce of vol- 


individual, Indeed, it is melodi- 
cally very Schubertian, unmistak- 


ably from that composer and none 


‘other. Why it has not been played 
‘before by the Boston Symphony 
‘we can only guess. The work 
deserves its Place in oe 30> 
repertory. A/S Crtw o HS 
| Markeviten’s aoe jr HR 
'Eulenspiegel” was the best that I 
‘ever have heard—and these ears 
have come across some splendid 
performances of the rondo, It was 
‘amazingly clear and_ faultlessly 
proportioned—if you discount a 
‘momentary covering by the snare 
i'drum, an imbalance which the 
‘conductor also called for in “Pic- 


“Till” than I ever noticed before, 
and all with telling effect. There 
was more variation of tempo, too, 
but all fitted into the long pattern 
of “Till.” Some pages he _ took 
rather slower than usual, others a 
trifle faster, something also ob- 
servable in Moussorgsky-Ravel, 
but quite justifiable, since two 
conductors almos}{ never, feel alike 
about a tempo. diana , 

The Boston Symphony respond- 
ed magnificently to the wishes of 


its guest leader, and all through) 


‘Ithe concert the playing was of, 
great brilliance and virtuosity. At! 
the end, Markeviteh was cheered 


ume obtainable, it was simply 4).,4q applauded for minutes on end. 


satisfying fortissimo. 


—— — — 


He merited everv last decibel. | 


a} 





The structure of : ee ae | 
> Seg > of the fugue is considerably more involved than that of 
B. ee eee Hans David* in his book on this subject 
ay THE explains that: “The Royal theme is used almost exactly in its original 
RICERCAR (SIX-PART FUGUE) FROM shape; however, the isolated pair of eighth notes in the di 
‘6 9 ; : Pio. f : CONCcCIuUdIN 
MUSICAL OFFERING —— is eliminated: Of the three melodic elements contained in he 
S B | theme, only the first (a) and second (b) are elaborated 1 in thi 
By JOHANN SEBASTIAN BACH fugue. Of the first, furthermore, only ‘t] 1 gpa lleciny 
View , » ONly the opening triad is emplo 
Born in Eisenach on March 21, 1685; died in Leipzig, July 28, 1750 : The second, the chromatic descent, is use din oo renee ie ee 
| a refers to the diminution included in the theme itself. Thus the 
zai . ematic material is reduced here to a minimum of essential forms. in 
Bach composed his Musikalisches Opfer in 1747 and presented it engraved to the contrast to the Three-Part Ricercar, where al] elements of the t] 
King of Prussia with a suitable dedication on July 7 of that year. are subject to contrapuntal elaboration. of the theme 
The Musical Offering consists of thirteen contrapuntal numbers upon a theme 
provided by Frederick the Great: two ricercari, one in 3 and one in 6 voices; 10 “Evidently,” writes David, “Bach intended to make this rae 
; é ue a 
Masterpiece in every respect; and it is, in fact, one of his greatest works. 


canons and a trio sonata. The first five canons are labeled “Super Thema Regium,” 
and the second five, more elaborate, “Thematis Regii Elaborationes Canonicae.” : . 
Its contrapuntal intensity, its beauty of sound, its depth of expression 


The Musical Offering is a theoretical work giving only an occasional indication ! diated cnt 
of specific instruments. Igor Markevitch has made a realization of the complete : - even among the representative creations of Bach’s last 
work, which was published in 1952. The instrumentation of this, the second : period, and its structure is a perfect example of monumental conce 

: tion and impeccable delivery.” F 


ricercar, of course involves the setting forth of the six parts with clarity and proper 
balance. He has achieved this by dividing his forces into three orchestras, the first’ What instruments m 
ay Bach have had in mind j ‘kj 
in working out his 


and second consisting of string choirs, the third of solo instruments as follows: 
violin, viola, cello, flute, oboe, English horn, and bassoon. He does not use a 


SR 
*J. S. Bach’s Musical Offerin : 
9g, History, Interpretati ‘ 
David (G. Schirmer, Inc., New York, 1945). pretation, and Analysis, by Hans Theodore 


keyboard instrument. Musical O 

; ering? me 

The complete Musical Offering was performed at the Berkshire Festival under the : the first bet 5 = Tee OF tie surviving manuscripts and 

direction of Charles Munch on July 5, 1952, when the instrumentation by F. “eremegty RR or the monarch himself give no positive clues. The 
data . a: : 

: 1s indicated as for flute, violin, and figured bass, in the tradition 


Oubradous was used. ' : 

faces Musical Offering is based throughout on the theme which was : of the trio sonata. The mirror canon has the same indicati 
given to Bach by the Prussian Monarch. The general structure Canon at the Unison calls for two violins. The paar tsapee cea oe 
shows an assembled symmetry, as follows: | written on two staves as for a keyboard, a natura] etn Me grandly 
Ricercar a 3 of Bach’s session with Frederick, and his fugal eaeaslinishiar of ie 9 
Five canons es. aved fugue may be the result. The six-part ricercar ows a, 
pecnspecl rents hye By te keyboard player (the only surviving original 
apa omege sugar aaa ace Pa this form), but as Frederick received the 
: Wai aceidesetad ald out on six staves In convenient form for the 
Arrangements h beans ¥ unquestionably better suited. 
S Ss Nave been made of this ricercar for strings only. The 
answer to such problems lies in the phrase common to many earlier 


means to search —as if the performer were trying out his instrument. German publications: “A uf allerlei Instrumenten lieblich x) piel 
me _—e | tL spielen” 

suit . 
( able for playing on all kinds of Instruments’), and the similar 


The ricercar consisted of several sections, in which the main theme 
was varied. The more elaborate fugal manipulations were to come direction on Gabrieli’s Fiori musicale: “da sonare con ogni sorte di 
later. | stromenti, da taste ed altri” (“to be played on all sorts of t enh 
: ; . keyboard oe Instruments, 
The prevailing theme appears as the subject of the six-part ricercar : ‘ y yee otherwise ). Bach accepted the latitude of an entire] 
as follows: : casual tradition. y 


egg ere tee ~ - 
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The ricercar was a term no longer in general use in Bach’s time, but 
common in the seventeenth century. The form grew from the instru- 
uiental imitation of the polyphonic style of the vocal motets. Ricercare 
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Mr. Markevitch regards the Ricercar a set voci as 
experience and a summit of the art, one O 


he same time one of the strictest fugues eve | 
by Bach.” He thus describes his treatment of the whole: tie tf 
the work my first duty was to delve into and to absorb as - : y 
possible Bach’s own sonorities. Therefore I restricted mysell to sith es 
four woodwinds (and harpsichord for the Sonata), 42 players ps : 
This combination 1s used in a special manner: they are — = 
three independent small orchestras and the instruments are a ; 
the stops of an organ. For acoustical reasons only recently C ee > 
this arrangement allows for a very subtle distribution of ine C ‘ el : | 
‘nstrumental lines. As the scoring has been done with the most caretu 
s important to adhere strictly to the prescribed 
numbers and distribution of the orchestra. By way of reaction against 
the subjectivity of 1gth-century editors, one 1S maeveerey® often re 
reluctant in indicating expression marks in Bach's texts. To me ons 
seems contrary to the spirit of the composer who advised crag the 
phrasing of each voice should be lively and interesting. J have t ound 
fore taken the liberty of suggesting the nuances necessary for making 
alive the magnificent musical texture of this work which, except tor the 


sonata, has been notated by Bach only as a theoretical display of 
contrapuntal art. For the rest, one should observe the strange result 
of Bach’s ingenious combinations when in one and the same canon 
the subject is presented in the excited, capricious and elegant manner 
of a French Overture and simultaneously its augmented inversion 
conveys an atmosphere typical of the laments of his Passions. Here we 
have perhaps one of the most remarkable features of the proficiency 
that has gone into The Musical Offering: each single counterpoint is 
distinguished by its own particular kind of expression. Doubtless 
this is one of the chief reasons why this unique work so strongly 
attracts us. 

“My work is dedicated to Nadia Boulanger who helped me a great 
deal with her precious advice.” 


contrapuntal 
beautiful and at t 


consideration, it i 


AN OFFERING TO A KING 


ete on a separate page of the King’s dedication copy of Bach’s 
Musical Offering, and included in the general first edition, was 


“9 - | 


(At the King’s Command, the Song and the Remainder 
Resolved with Canonic Art.) 


About one incident in Bach’s life there have come down to us two 
detailed accounts. ‘he reason is that a king was involved. Carl Philipp 
Emanuel Bach, having entered the service of Frederick the are 
1740, continually spoke of his father’s extraordinary abilities at fugal 
improvisation until the King, his curiosity aroused, commanded the 
presence of the Leipzig cantor. Bach accordingly visited Potsdam in 
May, 1847, three years before his death. Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, 


who accompanied his father on this journey, later told the story to 


Johann Nicolaus Forkel, who related it in his biography. “One eve- 


ie Shale eee 
g, according to this version, “just as the King was getting his flute 


re and his musicians were assembled, an officer brought in the list 
of the strangers who had arrived. With his flute in his hand he ran 
— the list, but immediately turned to the assembled musicians, and 
“an with a kind of agitation, ‘Gentlemen, old Bach is come!’ ” “Old” 
ach (as distinguished from his two sons) was not even gi ime “ 
change his travelling dress f black ” he &, ae 
Sula on te g or a blac chanter’s gown.’ The Spenersche 
ponerse, yen Bsa Se Hora His August Majesty immediately gave 
‘nts ae pe a — and went, at his entrance, to the so-called 
bette < ‘ condescending also to play, in person and without 
oe geet ee ages to be executed by Capellmeister Bach in a fugue. 
nt on Se Pie Mino, 298 - the aforementioned Capellmeister that 
sie ait duces Jesty was p eased to show his satisfaction thereat, but 
raat wee rutin were seized with astonishment. Herr Bach has 
rite apa propounded to him so exceedingly beautiful that he 
i cae oe own on paper in a regular fugue and have it engraved 
which es rie ceases did not mention an interesting incident 
Sete cht m Friedemann told to Forkel: “The King admired the 
cay ner in which his subject was thus executed extempore; and 
probably to see how far such art could be carried, expressed a wish to 


* The sti i : 
till rudimentary hammer action pianoforte, then not yet in general use. 
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hear a Fugue with six obligato parts. But as it is not every subject that 
‘s fit for such full harmony, Bach chose one himself, and immediately 
executed it to the astonishment of all present in the same magnificent 
and learned manner as he had done that of the King.” 

It is conjectured by those who have deeply studied and pondered 
the evidence that the three-part ricercar (or fugue), as engraved, 
impressed upon fine paper and presented to the Monarch in the 
Musical Offering, was no other than the fugue which Bach had first 
extemporized on Frjedrich’s theme; while the final six-part ricercar 
which concludes the work was the detailed realization of the task which 
the self-exacting Bach had been loath to extemporize on the King’s 
workable but also rather lengthy theme. 

In his dedicatory letter, the composer makes this clear: “To obey 
your Majesty's command was my most humble duty. | noticed very 
soon, however, that, for lack of necessary preparation, the execution of 
the task did not fare as well as such an excellent theme demanded. | 
resolved, therefore, and promptly pledged myself to work out this right 
Royal theme more fully, and then make it known to the world. This 
resolve has been carried out as well as possible, and it has none other 
than this irreproachable intent, to glorify, if only in a small point, the 


fame of a monarch whose greatness and power,” etc., etc. 
a a 


SYMPHONY IN D MAJOR, NO. 3 
By FRANZ SCHUBERT 


Born in Liechtenthal, near Vienna, January 31, 1797; 
died in Vienna, November 19, 1828 


Schuhert began his Third Symphony, according to a notation on his manuscript, 
May 24, 1815. It is further indicated that he resumed it and completed the first 
movement on July 11-12. The remaining movements were composed between July 
i, and July 19. The first public performance occurred in Vienna by the Gesell- 
schaft der Musikfreunde under Jobann Herbeck, December 2, 1860, when only the 
finale was performed. The first complete performance was at a Crystal Palace 
concert in London, February 19, 1881, from manuscript, under the direction of 
August Manns. ‘The score was published by Breitkopf and Hartel in 1884. It may 
well have been that a performance by the New York Philharmonic Symphony 
Society on November 6, 1930, under the direction of Erich Kleiber, was the first in 
the United States. The present performances are the first at these concerts. 

The Symphony calls for 2 flutes, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 
trumpets, timpani and strings. 


= THE summer of 1815, various things were happening in the city of 
Vienna. The most obvious was the Congress of Vienna with its 
banquets, balls, and parades on the Prater. In quieter quarters, 


maple to Talleyrand, Metternich or the Czar Alexander, timeless 
— _ being composed. Beethoven, in his third-story Nala on 
| e ra erstatte, overlooking the Glacis, was occupied with a 
ast | : 
yt se ee (Op. tat a July and early August. Franz Schubert 
iInkKnOoWN to Beethoven and too timi | : 
10 id to approach the ol 

" : | 3 e older 
aster, was living in his father’s house in the Himmelpfortgrund 


or IX) and there finished in July his Third Symphony 
Pe sind goed stig se hag saptigte music paper with notes 
boy of eighteen, not long out i ahieak nt, gage si eri ats 
teaching? There were those who knew him fet pees hi i - 
a group of poets, painters, musicians, a sort of ssltdhaited Ee ees 
who would gather at the house of one or another of their ice ce 
wr music — music that Schubert was tireless in providing tk pa 
ee in the year 4, more than a hundred songs, including 
| rikonig, Die Heidenréslein and Die Nonne. He wrote the little 
Mass in G in the spring, completed his Second Symphony in B-flat 3 
March, and followed this by his Third Symphony in the sum 
months. oe 
Many of the songs, those fragments of his diary which have been 
preserved, and the testimony of his friends, reveal a very romantic 
young man. He wrote in his diary in the next year: ‘Hap is the 
man who finds a true friend. Happier still is the man who finds a true 
friend in his wife.” He was in love. The girl was Therese Grob, the 
daughter of a widow who ran a small silk factory near Liechtenthal 
She was no beauty,” wrote Schubert’s friend Anton Holzapfel “but 
well-shaped, fairly buxom, with a fresh, childlike, round face, and a 
fine soprano voice extending to D in alt.” This last point was signifi- 
cant. Theresa sang the soprano part in his Mass in B-flat be the 
Liechtenthal church, probably also his songs. He may have made n 
declaration. His music brought him no money and he was in : 
rH oe a wile. He seems to have resigned himself to 
Schubert wrote his first six symphonies between the ages of fifteen 
and twenty-one. Like his songs, piano, or chamber works, he intended 
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them for immediate, friendly performance. The doen ‘cngagelaes 
wrote for the Imperial Konvikt School where, as a c weed gh Fee \ 
scholar until his voice changed. The school ttn® 2 oF - 
played violin or viola, according to on woncarrgiaeae pane ohm 
First Symphony and later ones as well. A private m me ” ca 
of Schubert’s friends frequently met to try out ar 2 ‘ . : i 
Schubert’s must have been found eminently suitable, for Lewd ‘ , 
tailored for modest forces and made no unreasonable ~atconaglong 
average skills. Symphonies by Haydn, Mozart, and vir ogi 
two were their staple, together with contemporary wor ' W aC : eh 
read over at their sessions. If Schubert had heard Beethoven’s - 
Fifth or Seventh Symphonies, which is possible, he was not ph . 
advance in their “new paths”; such music would surely have thrown 
the amateur society into confusion. | eo ee 
No publisher would have given Schubert's symphonies a en 
glance. After his death, his brother Ferdinand offered them i : 35) 
together with other works ‘‘to theatre ZA ana? ae ie 4a nigel 
for performance ‘‘at moderate fees. In 1839, Ferdinanc bs e 4 Faq 
the columns of Schumann’s Neue Zeitschift fiir Musik a sull larget 
assortment, hoping for inquiries concerning this or that for ee aun. 
Schumann, who did more than any other to awaken Europe iba 
beauty of Schubert’s music, apparently had no key to ie  devenaie 
of publishers. It was not until 1884, a full half-century a : a. 
death, that the first four symphonies found publication . — P 
and Hartel. The sin of indifference should not be laid at the vad : 
publishers only. It is hard now to understand the assumption t le 
boyhood works these symphonies were not worth Pape seh A va 
in ‘the ensuing years, orchestras have not been too quick to disco 
and reveal their simple but disarming charms. ; 7 
The record has it that the Third, like most of Schubert’s symp iat 
lay quite untouched for many years. At a ad of a... 
fragments” in 1860 by the Gesellschaft der <agracegate yi to W sia 
had belonged, movements from several of his symphonies were : a 
off by Johann Herbeck: the first two movements of on ; fT 
(“Tragic’”’), the scherzo of the Sixth, and the finale of the Third. ) 


is particular c 1 not appear. The com- 
Herbeck chose this particular composite does PP nes 
plete Symphony in D major was performed in London in 1881 an 


ars later, sixty-ni ears after its composition. 
score published three years later, sixty-nine y p 


4 > " : 10 vr ' . rsi 
This was the first publication of his symphonies and included the fi 


four. When the New York Philharmonic-Symphony Society performed 
the Third under Erich Kleiber on N ovember 6, 1930, Lawrence Gilman 
wrote for the program: “We have been unable to find any record of 
an American performance of this Symphony; but since the score has 
been available for almost half a century, it would be rash to conclude 
that the present performance is the first in the United States, or even 
the first in New York.” This statement still stands uncorrected. The 
Chicago Orchestra’s list of works performed makes no mention of the 
First Symphony, the Third, or even the Fourth! The lists of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra show no performance of the First and none of 
the Sixth since 1886.* It is a commentary on the availability of music 
in 1957 that all of the symphonies are circulated jn miniature scores, 
that there are from two to twenty-four different 


phonograph recordings 
of each of the eight symphonies. 

“The performances of each of the earlier symphonies by the Boston § 
are as follows: Symphony No. 2—1944, 1949, 195] (3); Symphony No. 38—1957 (1): Sym- 
Phony No. 4——-1921, 1928, 195] (3)—the andante alone was performed on three occasions in 
the eighties : Symphony No. 5—1883, 1908, 1925, 1928, 1948, 1952, 1955 (8); Symphony No. 
56—1884, 1886 (2). Mr. Munch introduced the Fourth Symphony to Chicago audiences at 
Ravinia Park last Summer. 


This most unpretentious of 


ymphony Orchestra 


symphonies is designed for immediate 
pleasure. It is as transparent and unweighted with serious matters as 


the Rosam unde music and as much a spontaneous emanation of sOoCcla- 
ble Viennese Gemiitlichkeit as the delicate Landler which Schubert 
was always ready to provide when led to the Piano at a “Schube 


rtiade.”’ 
The first subject of the opening n 


‘ovement, a rhythmic figure on the 
tonic chord, has been compared to the corresponding subject in the 
great C major Symphony. Unlike the themes in the last symphony, the 
themes in this one are not intended for and do not receive extended 
development. The allegretto is a romance which moves lightly and 
unclouded: the third movement which according to convention the 
composer calls “Menuetto” is in effect a Schubertian Landler, with a 
trio which grows from it in much the way that one section begets 
another in his piano waltzes. The finale is a swift presto in a winged 
6-8 beat. Alfred Einstein calls it “the most charming movement,” with 
a“ ‘buffo’ flavor — an overture rather than a finale. It anticipates many 
later works; for example, the finale of the D minor String Quartet.” 
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‘the street Wednesday evening, 
when he conducts the Zimbler Sin- | 
fonietta in Jordan iad Pe 
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Angelic Concert 

Entombment 
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EUGENE ORMANDY 


- EuGENE ORMANDY was born in Budapest, November ao SS 
discovered his musical aptitude when he was three pete e 
Sd call d for him an eighth-size violin. ‘The record has it — 
ee pr Budapest Royal Academy at five, gave his first recita at 
eran ‘di d ai Jéno Hubay from the age of nine, took his init 
ia He first came to the United States in i 1, plage " 
; | in New York (in the days 
age ee ee db tll and the several engage- 
phi or conductor became the regular conductor of the Minne- 


ed 
apolis Orchestra, remaining from 1931 to 1936. gi wre ar - 
. Philadelphia as co-conductor with Leopold Stoko ea peer 
a ca retired shortly afterwards, Ormandy took the posi 
tably holds. ai . 3 
yg ag is remembered by his visits to Symphony Hall with his 
orchesten on three previous occasions — 1938, 1953, and 1954. 


Sy Harold Rogers 
This is the weekend when 


Charles Munch and Eugene Or-. fi 


mandy have traded podiums, 


with Dr. Munch holding forth | 


in the Academy of Musie with 
the Philadelphia Orchestra and 
Mr. Ormandy conducting in 


Symphony Hall with the Boston | f 


Symphony. As yet we know 
nothing of Dr. Munch’s reception 
in Philadelphia, but we can re- 
port that Bostonians gave Mr. 
Ormandy an ovation yesterday 
afternoon punctuated with 
bravos, C.’ Ay} 


Both men have weighted their 
programs in favor of contempo- 
rary music, and both have of-' 
fered premiéres in the respective | 


Bo ee 
Declaration we 
shes of brass, 

volleys of drums 
he wide-ranging 
S if in a lofty vi- 
horale (Lento) of 
t the violins enter 


an aspiring p 
fervor until 
sioned. Her 
returns to 
support. | 

The Finale (Presto) opens 
With a series of rapid figures 
that are tossed about from choir 
to choir, forming a background 


for an eloquent melody in the 


cities. Dr. Munch is conducting ‘cellos, Toward the end the cli- 


the first Philadelphia perform. | 
ance of Roussel’s Symphony No. 
3, together with the Love Scene 
from Berlioz’ “Romeo and 
Juliet,” Ravel’s “Tombeau de 
Couperin,” and Honegger’s Sec- 
ond Symphony, 

Mr. Ormandy is conducting 
the first Boston performance of 


max builds with a return to the 
granitic power of the opening 
Declaration. It may not be an 


endearing piece of Music, but it 
commands respect. It is con- 
|vincing. How can it be other- 
Wise when Mr. Schuman is con- 
_vinced of his own integrity, and 
'when Mr. Ormandy is con. 


William = Schuman’s ~creaen- || vinced of Mr. Schuman’s great- 
dum,” together with Hinde- || ness? 


‘mith’s “Mathis der Maler” and 
the Brahms’ Symphony No, 2. It 
was quite daring for Mr. Orman- 
dy to devote the first half of his 
program to the Schuman and 
Hindemith, two present - day 
composers who can blow up an 
orchestral storm with a, yacticed 
hand, : [2 d 
The Schuman“Cr dendum” is 
the first federal commission for 
an orchestra] piece, having been 
ordered through the State De- 
partment for UNESCO. In one 
movement of three Parts, it 
opens with a Declaration (Mod- 
erato con fuoco) that seems to 
epitomize Schuman’s own un- 


| compromising Stand as a com- 
| poser. 


The opening is explosively. 
affirmative: and with “Article 


Of Faith” as a key (the work’s 
subtitle) we can discern mag- 
nificent that tran- 


and 


SO apparently 

mposer’s belief 

1 His right to say something and 

his right to Say it as he feels it 

must be said—whether the 
sounds are pretty or not. 
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ithe sound glowed, where unease 
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guished personal qu aol but the finest in eisai Chants, | 
uest of yesterday aftern texture was extraord y 
Bue ht is Eugene Ormandy, Con-|""7 A. yhythm was firm and even, 
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Of the new music, William 
Schuman’s “Credendum,” |] 


- ; Can 
Say only that it is very subst 


an- 


tial and quite difficult, with 2 


host of tricky cross-rhythms. The 
first movement, involving. much 
percussion, is very loud, declam- 
atory since it is Subtitled “Dec. 
laration,” and the dissonance is 
quite powerful. The chorale 
which forms the slow movement 
is melodically beautify] and al- 
most romantie in its general cast 
while the very fast finale is high- 
spirited and exciting. My first 
impression was very pleasant. 
but this is not the sort of music 
you make decisive pronounce- 
ments about upon first hearing. 
Let us listen to it again. ah 
Next week Mr. Munch will re- 
turn, He will conduct Tchaikov- 
sky’s Serenade for Strings: the 
sixth Symphony by David Dia- 
mond (first performances any- 
where), and the D minor . 


Sym- 
phony of Cesar Franck. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, Eu- 
gene Ormandy conducting, gave the 
l7th concert of the 76th season in 
Symphony Hall] yesterday afternoon. 


Schumann 
Hindermith 
73..Brahms | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Although I have always had 
a deep admiration for Eugene 
Ormandy, it was not until] yes- 
terday, when he exchanged pul-! 
pits with Charles Munch for two 
concerts, that I first began to| 
sense the real measure of his. 
attainment. It is almost tran-| 
scendental, to say the least. | 

When he has appeared here 
with his own orchestra I have 
always withheld the final acco-. 


lade, though why I don’t know: 
he has just given me the impres-| 
‘sion of a man with great tech-| 
nical proficiency but wanting! 
perhaps in forceful re-creative| 
conviction. After his perform-| 
ance yesterday I have adjusted: 
ithese impressions and, in fact, 
‘hurled them into the waste-| 
'basket for good. he | 


First of Al Sak asp 


There is, first of all, that su- 
jpreme technical command of the 
orchestra. He does not use a 
stick, but he is the only stickless 
conductor I know who can make 


his’ intentions absolutely clear 
‘even in the most rapid passages. 
‘Yet he does not beat time with 
‘his right hand: on the contrary 
he will go on for bar after bar 
without indicating a down beat 
(though he certainly does when 
it is essential to an entrance). 
What he seems to do instead, 

is beat the rhythm of a given 
phrase to the section or the in- 
strumentalist involved and he 
does it in such a fashion as to 

reteane its melodic significance 

in an extraordinary way. He 

cues everything and everyone, 
jand his manner of turning to 

face the different instrumental] 

choirs draws particular atten- 

tion to the moment, allowing the 

eye to help the ear in a singu- 
Jarly felicitous fashion, 


Dark Nobility 


With all this is a remarkable 
sense of nuance, of balance, of 
texture; he never covers an 
‘inner voice or conceals a signifi- 
icant passage in the genera] 
\fabric. He is a master color 
fist in dynamics, too, controlling 
every level of dynamic expres- 
‘sion with graceful and mean- 
‘ingful left hand. It js exceeding- 
‘ly interesting to watch him 
{work although his gestures are 
iseldom melodramatic. They can 
‘be when necessary, but there 
lis an overall economy of means 
combined with a nearly hyp- 
notic fluency of arms, hands and 
fingers that seem to be almost 
a part of the music itself. 
As an interpretative artist, 
Mr. Ormandy yesterday can- 
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celled out all previous impres- 
sions I may have had: he did 
the Hindemith with a dark 
nobility of spirit that was very 
impressive indeed, and his con- 
‘ception of the Brahms was per-. 
fectly beautiful from beginning, 
‘to end. For its part, the Boston) 
| Symphony responded magnifl-' 
‘cently. Indeed, that conductor 
land. orchestra, never having, 
‘worked together before, could 
| prepare this difficult program 
lin but three rehearsals spells 
‘out the measure of both more 
strikingly than any words could, 

To say the William Schu- 
‘man’s “Credendum” is difficult! 
is toying with the truth. It 
must be one of the most techni- 
cally complicated works the or- 
chestra has tackled in some 
epee but it 1s well worth the| 
effort. For Mr. Schuman has, 
n come up with an important} 


‘musical utterance. From its, 


outburst of percussion and 
‘brass at the opening to its final} 
'peroration, it is a deeply felt 
|work and one revealing, in its 
central section, a very effective 
melodic felicity. The work, only 
about 15 minutes long, is inter- 
esting and original. Its musical 
idiom is not aggressively dis- 
sonant (though there are many 
strange effects) nor is it de- 
sign obscure. It appears, in) 
short, to be written for a musi- 
jeal audience rather than a mu- 
tual admiration society of com-) 
posers in the back roam. | 
It may be ‘added that Mr. 
Ormandy, wp displayed a mosi 
erateful attitude on the stage 
(he was reluctant to take a bow’ 
without the orchestra sharing! 
[the applause), made a stunning, 
|Personal success on this oc- 
;casion, the Friday afternoon| 
audience giving him an unusual| 
ecelein Mr. Munch returns) 
next week to give us Tchaikov-|| 
sky’s Serenade for Strings, 
David Diamond’s Sixth Sym- 
phony and Franck’s D minor || 
Symphony. | 
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IT'HE PHILADELPHIA ORCHESTRA 
Dr. Munch on Podium 


By MAX DE SCHAUENSEE 
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umphant chorale on the brass. 
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it the Academy of Music. The’ Munch’s “Tombeau de Couperin,” 


where Ravel extolled the glory of 
th century French music, was a 
ring of clear-cut gems of the 
utmost transparency. The wood- 
‘winds surpassed themselves here. 
and John de Lancie, first oboe. 
was called upon for a solo bow. 

The program ended with Phila- 
elphia’s first hearing of Alber‘ 
Roussel’s “Symphony No. 3 in CG 
Minor.” This proved an enor- 















the program. | 

Great clarity of texture and a| 
wonderfully well-disciplined pre- 
Cision are two of the Boston con- 
ductor’s most Striking qualities. 
Everything , is Sharply focused d 
cleanly etched with an amalgam 
that contains a hint of Steel. You 
feel that nothing comes between 
Dr. Munch and the music: he is 
quite oblivious, once started, (and 
he is a quick beginner) of any 
surrounding influences. 
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“Swap Pulpits” as Guest Conductors 


Eugene Ormandy and Charles |you must be very caretul, HOt, ae 
Munch have “swapped pulpits’ |raise your arm too Fe et ’, 

for a week. This afternoon and |you must not use a stick. 
tomorrow night Mr. Ormandy will ~f+ S?7 
be “genes ae ote at pompbony A Difficult *Sco 

‘Hall. while Mr. Munch wi e . 
conducting at Philadelphia’s Acad- |. Mr. ga f Pia Be 2p ~ 
emy of Music. this week's co iy difeult’” 
3 scribes as “an oe y c alae mt 
been quite a week for|modern score. It is ‘ 
ihacaherk snitatile Hungarianh-born|dum,” by William ae enon a 
Ormandy, whose reddish-blonde;American composer, who | 
hair is thinner than it used to be. mandy much serge Fi 
|Monday he worked all day record-| “It is so difficult + pn the | 
ing with his Philadelphia Orches-|first conducted it no rise ng 
tra. Tuesday he began rehearsals |musicians—and they are rea 44 | 
| with the Boston Symphony. Wed-|fessionals—could make mig ee 
Bebe tr Bette Yestiedas Ts liked thay" Segue te gectton i 
i . Yesterday he 

ee ts, - seco pai Hall. ome es value. At the fourth they — 
he obligingly used part of a brief|enthusiastic about it, and at the, 





















lunch hour between two rehearsal | fifth they were wholeheartedly for | 


periods, to talk to this chronicler. |the work. Now if professional mu-| 


“To be guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony,” he smiled, “is 
like a dream coming true. For a 
long while I have wanted ( be 
guest conductor, because I have 
known the orchestra and greatly 


‘absorb, it is evident that listen- 
‘ers must find it even more hard 
going, but I think you will like it. 

“I do feel that American creative 
musicians are far ahead of their 





Of the score the composer has inscribed “ 


sicians find a work that hard to’ 































admired it. What a great, great 
orchestra!” . Br -. 
Mr. Or ee ly dit hot 
say so, but we all may assume 
that Charles Munch is getting a 
kick out of working with the Phil- 
adelphia Orchestra, which also is 
a “great, great” symphonic or- 
anization. 
: Ormandy does not use a baton 





when he conducts, although for- 


merly he did so. I was curious 
why he gave it up. | 

“There was a non-musical rea- 
son for that,’ said Ormandy. Be- 
fore the last war, I had an accl- 
dent while I was conducting. I 
made a sudden energetic gesture, 
and tore a ligament in my shoul- 
der. In a second I could not even 


raise my right“arm. Eventually I 


had to undergo a serious opera- 


tion, and for a time I did not 
know whether I could conduct 
again. But you can imagine my 
joy when finally the doctor said: 





European colleagues,” Ormandy 
stated with conviction. “When I 
was in Europe recently, I looked 
over a good number of new scores, 
about 30 of them. I accepted just 
three for performance. But just in 


a single day in New York I found’ 


three American works which in- 
terested me, and I took them im- 
mediately.” 







CREDENDUM | 
By WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


Born in New York City, August 4, 1910 





Credendum (Article of Faith) was composed in the summer of 1955. (At the end 


New Rochelle —Menemsha, June 20- 
-’) It was written by invitation of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO through the State Department. 
by the Cincinnati Orchestra in its ow 
November 4, 195 


September 6, 1955 


It had its first performance 
n city under the direction of Thor Johnson, 
5 at a special concert in honor of the Fifth National Conference of 
This was the first Federal commission for an orchestral piece. 
The score calls for 4 flutes interchangeable with 2 piccolos, 3 Oboes and English 
horn, 3 clarinets, bass clarinet and E-flat clarinet, 


8 bassoons and contra-bassoon. 
6 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones and 2 tubas, timpani, piano, xylophone, chimes, 


cymbals and suspended cymbal, tam-tam, steel plate, bass drum, 
strings. 


the Commission. 


snare drum, and 


wie Credendum was performed in Philadelphia, Mr. Schuman 
contributed the following for the program: 
“The privilege of executing this commission I have regarded as a 
singular-honor. In addition to the title ] have given the work, it is 
tempting, indeed, to write of my convictions concerning the work of 
UNESCO and the réle of government in the arts. But prose encomiums, 
unless they are on a higher level than I have any right to suppose I 
could reach, are not only anticlimactic but, in the specific instance at 


hand, would shed little enlightenment on the music itself. In the brief 


statement that follows, I have therefore limited myself to descriptive 
matter concerning Credendum. 

“The first movement, Declaration, is scored for wind instruments 
and percussion with the exception of occasional support from the string 
basses. As its title implies, the musical materials of this movement are 
‘oratorical’ in nature. 

“In the second movement, Chorale, the chorale melody is first heard 
in the string section of the orchestra where it is developed at some 
length. As the movement progresses, the chorale is stated by the brass 
instruments while the strings begin filagree of a contrasting nature. 
The music gains in intensity and the woodwinds join in the figurations 
set against the chorale. The movement ends quietly with reference 
both to the choral theme and the contrasting figurations. 

“The Finale opens with scherzo-like material given to the strings, 
bassoons, and bass clarinet. The gradual development of this material 












Eugene Ormandy and Charles Munch 
“Swap Pulpits” as Guest Conductors 


By CYRUS DURGIN (‘O, yes, you may conduct, but 
Eugene Ormandy and Charles | you must be very caren, mae 
Munch have “swapped pulpits’ |raise your reg. sel oe ats 
for a week, This afternoon and you must not use a Stic a 
tomorrow night Mr, Ormandy will | -(+S7 
be guest conductor at Symphony |A DifficultSco 
Hall while Mr. Munch will be 


, | ’ ' as brought for 
conducting at Philadelphia's Acad- Mr. Ormandy has brouz | 


| c's rts w he de- 
Mus this week’s concerts what h 4 
et ee Iscribes as “an extremely difficult | 
It has been quite a week for|modern score. It is the “Creden-' 
ithe short, amiable Hungarian-born| dum,” by William hai roy a 
Ormandy whose reddish-blonde| American composer, W om 
hair is thinner than it used to be.|mandy much pena tgae em , 
Monday he worked all day record- P vr is ee 0 ion gg Me 
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eae sine aed he Satis rehearsals |musicians—and they are real pro- 
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concert in Baltimore. Yesterday | ‘edly 
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«hg between two rehearsal |fifth they were wholchea tedly for 
periods to talk to this chronicler. ithe work. Now if professional mu- 


wr ' Auator of the Sicians find a work that hard 0 
Oo be guest conauctor d. “jg absorb, it is evident that listen 
Boston Symphony,’ he smiled, R . ers must find it even more hard 
like a dream coming true. righ going, but I think you will lke it. 
long while I have wanted i | “I do feel that American creative 
_— fh) oagewnci Re staggent Ba ‘musicians are far ahead of their 
nown the orche: : ally | 


‘ ‘one | European colleagues,” Ormandy 
admired it, What a great, great istated with conviction. “When I 


orchestra!” hadkie Bol 5 7 iwas in Europe recently, I looked 
Mr. Ormandy modestiy did Not |over a good number of new scores. 


say so, but we all may assume spout 30 of them. I accepted just 
that Charles Munch is getting @ | three for performance. But just in 
kick out of working with the Phil- |, single day in New York T found 
adelphia Orchestra, which also 1s ithree American works which in- 
a “great, great” symphonic Of- |terested me. and I took them im- 


ganization. mediately.” 
Ormandy does not use a baton 


when he conducts, although for- 


lmerlvy he did so. I was curious 
why he gave it up. 
| There was a non-musical rea- 
son for that,” said Ormandy. Be- 
fore the last war. I had an accl- 
dent while I was conducting. I 
made a sudden energetic gesture, 
and tore a ligament in my shoul- 
der. In a second I could not even 
raise my right “arm. Eventually | 
had to undergo a serious opera- 
tion. and for a time I did not 
know whether I could conduct 
again. But you can imagine my 
joy when finally the doctor sald: 
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CREDENDUM 
By WILLIAM SCHUMAN 


Born in New York City, August 4, 1910 





Credendum (Article of Faith) was composed in the summer of 1955. (At the end 


of the score the composer has inscribed “New Rochelle — Menemsha, June 20 
september 6, 1955.) It was written by invitation of the United States National 
Commission for UNESCO through the State Department. It had its first performance 
direction of Thor Johnson, 
1955 at a special concert in honor of the Fifth Nation 
the Commission. 


by the Cincinnati Orchestra in its own city under the 
November 4, al Conference of 
This was the first Federal] commission for an orchestral 


piece. 
The score calls for 


{ flutes interchangeable with 2 piccolos, 3 oboes and English 
horn, g clarinets, bass clarinet and E-flat clarinet, 3 bassoons and contra-bassoon. 
6 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones and 2 tubas, timpani, piano, xylophone, chimes, 
cymbals and suspended cymbal, tam-tam, steel plate, 


bass drum, snare drum. and 
strings, 


we Credendum was performed in Philadelphia, Mr. Schuman 
contributed the following for the program: 
~The privilege of executing this commission I have regarded as a 


singular-honor. In addition to the title ] have given the work, it is 


tempting, indeed, to write of my convictions concerning the work of 


UNESCO and the réle of government in the arts. But prose encomiums, 


unless they are on a higher level than I have any right to suppose I 


could reach, are not only anticlimactic but, in the specific instance at 


hand, would shed little enlightenment on the music itself. In the brief 
statement that follows, 1 have therefore limited my 
matter concerning Credendum. 


‘The first movement, Declaration, is scored for 


self to descri ptive 


wind instruments 
and percussion with the exception of occasional support from the string 


basses. As its title implies, the musical materials of this movement are 
‘oratorical’ in nature. 

“In the second movement, Chorale, the chorale melody is first heard 
in the string section of the orchestra where it js developed at some 
length. As the movement progresses, the chorale is stated by the brass 
instruments while the strings begin filagree of a contrasting nature. 
The music gains in intensity and the woodwinds join in the figurations 
set against the chorale. The movement ends quietly with reference 
both to the choral theme and the contrasting figurations. 

“The Finale opens with scherzo-like material given to the strings, 


bassoons, and bass clarinet. The gradual development of this material 
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highest integrity and Sincerity, and it 
was these qualities that had so direct an 
appeal for the listeners at the Academy 
of Music. The conductor was greeted 
with a great show of enthusiasm and was 
given a rousing ovation at the end of 
the program. 

Great clarity of texture and a wonder- 
fully well-disciplined Precision are two 
of the Boston conductor’s most striking 
qualities. Everything is sharply focused, 
cleanly etched with an amalgam _ that 
contains a hint of steel. You feel that 
nothing comes between Dr. Munch and 
the music; he is quite oblivious, once 
started (and he is a quick beginner) of 
any surrounding influences. 

Today his program was an all-French 
one—music for which he js signally 
qualified. We are prone to encourage 
all-German and all-Russian programs in 
this city, but the music of France is a 
less common experience. 

Excepting the “Fantastic Symphony,” 
the music of Berlioz js not so often 
programmed here as it should be. Thus 
it was a pleasure to hear Munch’s im- 
aginative and sensitive performance of 
the exquisite “Romeo and Juliet” love. 
scene, that opened the program. 

Honeg¢ger’s Symphony No. 2, for 
Strings, followed—a sombre, serious 
Piece, for the most part darkly colored 
with its ever-questioning first move- 
ment. This tragic mood is sustained 
until the final blending of two themes 
in a great crescendo leads into a 
triumphant chorale on the brass, which 
is very exciting. 

Munch’s “Tombeau de Couperin,” 
where Ravel extolled the glory of 18th- 
century French music, was a string of 
clear-cut gems of the utmost trans- 
parency. The woodwinds surpassed 
themselves here, and John de Lancie, 
first oboe, was called upon for a solo 
bow. 

The program ended with Philadel- 
phia’s first hearing of Albert Roussel’s 
“Symphony No. 3 in G minor.” This 
Proved an enormously vital and engaging 
work, striking for the meticulous finish 
characteristic of one of the most fastid- 
ious masters of French 20th-century 
music. 

There were several] electrifying cli- 
maxes and the beautiful and remarkable 
adagio with its serene violin solo cast 
its spell over the audience. 

It was a privilege to welcome Dr. 
Munch and the music of France, played 
with such enthusiasm by our great or- 
chestra, to the Academy of Music. 


Epwin H. ScuHLtoss—T he Philadel phia 
Inquirer, 

Presumably at the guest’s request, ithe 
orchestra was arranged yesterday’in the 
“string quartet” plan of Seating, namely, 
with violins and violas on either side of 
the stage and cellos in front. 

Tall, silver-thatched, ‘and looking 
youthful for his 65 years, the visitor 
from New England (French born) pro- 
ceeded to offer a Program of music by 
four French composers. 

New to the audience was Albert 
Roussel’s Third Symphony, heard for 
the first time at these concerts. This 
turned out to be a highly listenable 
Score, infectiously rhythmic, richly or- 
chestrated, well endowed with easily 
assimilated melodic material. 

It might, perhaps, be described as a 
Product of French Romanticism rather 
delightfully inebriated by the Stravin- 
Skian influence that took Paris by storm 
circa 1930. Played with superb élan, it 
was greatly relished by the audience. 

Yesterday’s bill opened with a beauti- 

. ful publication of the “Love Scene” 
from Berlioz’s dramatic symphony, 
“Romeo and Juliet.” A musical visuali- 
zation of Shakespeare’s fam 
Scene,” 
the lovel 

mposer. 

f Arthur 

he drama 
French nation during 
ation of Paris in the 


during the 
ells of that 


force, but 
ed might 


Ravel’s 
rin,”’ 
which essionist 
salutes and 18th 
of enchantingly 
antique dances. 
Just the right 
tness and radiance, it ran 
ose race for the 


the politeness due a guest. 
obviously delighted with our virtuoso 
orchestra, insisted On sharing the 
applause with Dr. Ormandy’s players. 
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Munch to Conduct First Performance 


5.€,,'9 


Of New Symphony by David Diamond 


Charles Munch, music director 


of the Boston Symphony a 


tra, returns to Boston after a two 
weeks’ absence during which he 
made an appearance as guest con- 
ductor of the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra. Dr. Munch will conduct four 
concerts at Symphony Hall in the 
coming week—the seventh in the 
Tuesday evening series on Mar. 
5, the 18th pair of Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening con- 


is scored for a full orchestra with 


a large battery of percussion in- 


struments, including three drums, 
gong, large cymbals, bells, xylo- 
phone, glockenspiel and a large 
gavel. | 

The program will open with 
Tchaikovsky's “Serenade for 
Strings” and will close with Cesar 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor. 

Gino Cioffi, principal clarinet of 
the orchestra, will be soloist in 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY 


E igh teenth ‘Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 8, at 2:1 5 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcn 9, at 8:30 o’clock 


SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


certs on Mar. 8 and 9, and the|Mozart’s Clarinet Concerto at the 
fourth Sunday afternoon concert|Tuesday evening concert, and the 
on_ Mar. 10, program will open with Mozart's 
| Dr. Munch will present at the| Overture to “The Abduction from 
concerts of Friday, Saturday andthe Seraglio” and _ close with 
‘Sunday the first performance of|Strauss’ tone poem, “Ein Helden- 
‘the Symphony No, 6 by David!leben.” 

Diamond, a work composed in 

Italy while Mr. Diamond was 

there on a Fulbright Scholarship, 

completed in Florence in 1954, and 

dedicated to Charles Munch and 

the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

The Rs gare! is in roe yh 4 4 
ments (1. agio; egro , | a 

Adagio III. Deciso; Allegro.) and | DIAMOND 


‘I'CHAIKO 
VSKY serenade for Strings, Op. 48 


Elegia: Larghetto elegiaco 
Finale, Tema Russo: Andante; Allegro con spirito 


Symphony No. 6 

I. Introduzione (Adagio i TY : | 
Adagio interrotto); Allegro, f 

II. Adagio interrotto | aga ray 


IIIf. Deciso: Poco allegro — Fuga 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


FRANCK 
Symphony in D mi 
mino 
Lento; Allegro non troppo ‘ 
Allegretto 


Allegro non troppo 





Munch to Conduct First Performance 


by David Diamond 
Of New Symphony by David laiond 
Charles Munch, music director is scored for a full orchestra wit 


o . J p ‘ is . ] 


i . . 1 

itra, returns to Boston iE ee a craen ne 

eks’ ing whic e| ; 3 als, 
lle bmtige | suest con-|phone, glockenspiel and a large 
| ductor of the Philadelphia Orches- | gavel. . laa ihe with 
| h will conduct four; The progra wil yo 
pre ert leapt all j ‘Tchaikovsky's Serenade 
| ‘ts at Symphony Hall in the| Tchal D ’ mie. eat 
rakiae’ reek—the seventh in the! Strings’ and will close > loalitins 
Siceday evading series on Fe eae tour orinaibal Se - 
’ ir of Friday after-| ino neipé “sige 
nagn and STurday varing, con ihe oeheairs wil be, slot 
‘certs on Mar. 8 and 9, an e| ) s ee Sere ae the 
fourth Sunday afternoon eT eoatee party 1 Bio with Mozart's 
a agg will present at the) Overture to “The se ggsorten He — 

neerts of Friday, Saturday and|the Seraglio” anc iia a be 
Sander the first performance of| Strauss tone poem, in Helc 
the Symphony No, 6 by David’ leben. 
Diamond, a work composed in 
Italy while Mr. Diamond was 
there on a Fulbright Scholarship, 
completed in Florence in 1954, and 
dedicated to Charles Munch and 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
The symphony is in three move- 
ments (1. Adagio; Allegro Ii. 
Adagio III. Deciso; Allegro.) and 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Luighteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 8, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 9, at 8:30 o’clock 


TCHAIKOVSKY Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 


Andante non troppo; Allegro moderato 
Valse: Moderato, tempo di valse 


Elegia: Larghetto elegiaco 


Pezzo in forma di Sonatina: 


Finale, Tema Russo: Andante: Allegro con spirito 


DIAMOND..___- 


I. Introduzione (Adagio interrotto) 
II. Adagio interrotto 


Symphony No. 6 


; Allegro, fortemente mosso 
Deciso: Poco allegro — Fuga 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony in D minor 
Lento; Allegro non troppo 


Allegretto 
Allegro non troppo 





| | ainting that displeases him, can. 
Symphony Concert wate on: he is not preteens to 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra, stand and gaze upon anything 
Tjth “prearam ef tha Wate Geese in lhe doesn’t like. 


s Hall yesterday afternoon, 
cap the following program: He can also hurl] a book that 


Serenade for Strings ..... Tchaikovsky annoys him into the fireplace, 


Symphony No. 6 David Diamond 54 1: 
Symphony in D Minor seeeeeee Franck | snap off television and radio and 


: turn the page of a magazine dis- 

By RUPOLES aan playing A. calonsiys picture. The 
David Diamond’s Sixth Sym- composer, however, has his vic- 
phony, in its first performance tims in the palm of his hand.| 
yesterday, brings up a problem,|n oo, he, or does he not, have 
not in musical evaluation but in the responsibility of any civilized | 
the deepest well of musical es- host? I think he does. | 


thetics, ge Yrs") Flav. And I further think that the 

The evaluation of the SyM"'rejection of the audience by 
phony is relatively simple as it contemporary composers, who 
is easily one of the most dis- write for recognition among the 
agreeable symphonies ever Pre~!other members of their union, is 
isented to the public. I find it one of the fundamental reasons 
\difficult to say anything good why audiences have so stub- 
about it at all, for there is not, bornly rejected them. The col- 


in its entirety (and it is merci- lective sensitivity of an audience, | 


Single note to relieve the dis- proximity of one to another—'| 


tressing — of the bdcnbea and crowd emotions are notori-| 
baxmonic xe eine ss Se ously infectious—is a remarkable 
its melodie materials in the 12:|Ppenomenon: you can a 
ea a gone berserk are con- guide n't fe og ti Ia | 

: ; you can OO1 1, 
trived and unpleasant, its for- 1 th: | 
ward motion erratic and clumsy.| It may be rr cae ag aes —_ 
| As if this were not enough, it rrr yg ok Cee “tr gh 8 
‘calls upon the percussion for)Jecte enh i < tse wes A “Rite 
effects that, combined with the}be Seta an ass ik one 
shrill dissonances and_instru-|0f Sain” ith . re gl Sp 
mental registers pushed to van yg: blue peer psec 
limit, leaves the listener num keh an 
at this personal revelation of tor- seg Paoage Ay git pap d pt r “ 
ment within the artistic pro-j4 Pee : 
cesses of the composer. Musically|shock is quite understandable to- 


it is, in short, a cipher, but a/day. 
cipher ringed with spikes, | Happy to ia at 
Composer Unique 4 But 44 years a peased rig 
This, however, is neither here then, : = thie roll e thin ye 
nor there. The essential ques- pared rn Pave ‘he ab ot Sy ree 
tion is this: to what extent may wea . Ap-tongy v, h fotiethe “ott 
a composer enforce his will on} cn i wew works for years. 
2900 captive auditors? The com-| ik acd ‘ecine bad sens. Shun?) 
poser is unique in his possession SOM€ £004, Ske anina Aisi dike | 
of a captive audience. To be/ave nage a werd : Coie 
sure, there is nothing to proven: ee ang tittle “wt aed) 
people from getting up an | | 
marching out, save embarrass-| then ee, Pelecipies I bday 
ment and propriety. The same} Countess ie ee ye va oe | 
auditor, however, confronting ajT@ry Scores, me up) 
am. —_——!for air again. Such a work, I am} 
fully confident, is David Dia- 
mond’s Sixth Symphony. If I am | 
wrong I shall be happy to eat, 


fully short as symphonies go), : fostered by the close physical) 


crow while making a prominent, 
place in a new edition of Slon- 
imsky’s “Thesaurus of Invec-; 
tive.” Crow isn’t so ‘bad any- 
way, and Mr. Slonimsky’s Dic- 
tionary is very entertaining. 

It may be sgid the orchestra’ 
played the piece, which is some- 
thing of a marvel (but no one in 
the world could have known 
whether it was playing right or 
not), and that Mr. Munch con- 


ducted it, which is indeed a mar- 
vel. Something told me he didn’t 
have his heart in it, though, for’ 
it is the first time in years he’s 
had his nose buried in the score 
from beginning to end. It may 
also be said the composer was 
in the audience, a fact the audi- 
ence acknowledged without sin- 
isular enthusiasm. 

| The concert began with 2a 
lovely performance of Tchaikov- 
sky’s “Serenade for strings’ and 
ended with Franck’s D minor 
‘Symphony, played just a year 
ago by Mr. An smet. Joseph 
De Pasquale is the viola soloist! 
in the first Boston performance 
of Walton’s Viola Concerto next 
week, Other works on the pro- 
gram are Walton’s Johanneshu re 
Festival Overture, and thre 
Wagnerian excerpts, 


ee ee Reena ce el 


ee 





By Harold Rogers 

David Diamond’s new Sym- |still holding the load. 
phony No, 6 is disturbing, to 
say the least, but the truly dis- 
‘turbing factor lies not in what. 
lhe has said, but in the tormented 


when the piece is over, is left 


Dedicated to Dr. Munch and 
‘the Bo&ton Symphony, the Dia- 
‘mond work opens with some- 
' thing of a somnolent restless-_ 
ness that is interrupted by ex- | 


ever they may be , 
|reasons (what discs diced plosions of brass and percussion. | 


‘that made him say it. 
| Judging solely by what was 


We soon find his orchestration | 
“busy” and unrestrained, going 


heard yesterday afternoon in| 1’ ull tilt with all stops pulled. 


Symphony Hall, one might justi- 
fiably say that Mr, Diamond 1s | 
an angry man. This symphony is 
filled with railing mag vg 
compels his listeners to Join him Rau a a Severed eitah, 
only to despair. 

We do not object to a com- 


The style is basically expres- 
sionist; the mood is one of ner- 
vous harassment, tensing and 
relaxing in turns, but mostly 


The second movément opens. 


| 

in a tortured search that leads | | 
| CS MASSE T-SP 
| 


poser who searches his soul and 


with a quiet kind of inquietude 


who gives humanity the toils) ‘that quickly turns into writhing 
and the triumphs of agg a gan introspection. Again the agita- 
The great composers Nave al) | tion builds until the movement 
done this, and we are richer for (ends on a weird and unresolved 


the gift. But yesterday Mr. Dia- | chord. 


| 


mond cried havoc—screaming it | In the final section we are 
to the skies—anea then ran from (again plunged into rebellious 


some seen or unseen terror with ‘fury. One may find Mr. 
‘no place to hide, 'mond’s form abstruse on 


A composer cannot expect his | 
listeners to participate in an comprehension of _ the 
unsolved dilemma and to relish 
it. This work may be one of 
the most dissonant symphonies ens 
on record, but dissonance in it- 
self is no longer a reason for 
rejecting a new work. Today the 
test is not how much or how 
little dissonance a man employs | 
but what he uses dissonance to} 
say. Honegger, for ee eee | 
used dissonance while sounding. eres 
the gamut of human woe or pgs Cesar Franc! 
singing chorales of eternal) | minor, 
truths. Mr. Diamond's use of | These piece 
dissonance seems to indicate a) o,f angt a tire 
nightmare from which he has pensation. 
found no waking. 

: i, ae 


Perhaps one of the most dis-— 
heartening things a composer 
‘can face is sporadic and cool 
‘applause after the world pre- 
miere of one of his efforts. This 
is what happened _ yesterday | 
after Charles Munch guided the | 
Boston Symphony through the | 
three movements of Mr, Dia- 
mond’s Sixth. But it is even 
more disheartening for the lis- 
tener who has made a sincere | 
effort to walk the second mile 
with’ the composer, and who, | 


tainous hunxs of sound. 


Tchaikovsky’s Serenade 


aaees —o— . 
=> ——— 


Dia- 
first 


‘hearing, but an_ intellectual 


form 


would do little to mitigate the 
‘message. The symphony broad- 
into a march-like rhythm 
that slows to a finale of moun- 


Dr. Munch opened the con- 
cert with a vibrant reading of 


for 


| Strings, and the Boston strings 
Sang a glowing song. He closed 
1ck’s Symphony 
whipping his play- 

ers to a_ shining enthusiasm. 
S served as cushions 


[BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Diamond Sixth Has Premiere 
| 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY | 
‘ON § ORCHES-)]j}c 
TRA, Charles Munch, music director | like one, if must move. and this’ 


played at Symphony #H: 
na ype », ny Hall yesterday|one does Aig a j 
the iene, and will repeat’ tonight.| fury not. There is, for all the 
! th program of the Fridayv__|~ ry and harshness, something 


Saturday series The . Pes , . 
kovsky_ tE5, program: Tchai-| Very Sluggis : : . 
major, oO Serenade for Strings in C| Mor hp = about this SCOURS. 
phony No 6 veyic Diamond, Sym_| ore than this I cannot venture 
Franck, Symphony in pPerformance) ;| to Say until I have had another go 

ctmibien NOF. bo Mr. Diamond’s music Perkane 

2eneath the disson: r * 

ne oe 7 > GissOnance (which is 

y CYRUS DURGIN by ho means murderous though it 
Charles | IS intense! ‘e is \dic i 

, harles Munch has returned toltion < Stpairkg ie apie: Inven- 

1e¢ Bos , , Fr ole ay be, too, in - 

* ton Symphony after his/lous rhythmic detail | But nF gg 
fasant c +P - iseor iis ; ; ' 

t conquest of Philadelphia|SCOr€ Now stands the heavy scor- 

+ guest conductor of that city’s | pS keeps out air and light. Mr 

vue orchestra week ago, The pro-|. ood Was present in the audi- 

3ram which he brings this week | uce yesterday, and acknowledged 


offers beauty and comfort ris the| ae reception, which was courteous 
first and last of its three numbers ie ‘a enthusiastic, oat 
Psa a ae new score in David) wt ye eo, 
vontinne §.)ixth Symphony, which| Wrapped in Glory f 
sherpa first performances any- 
__ The Diamond work is indeed athe wrapped themselves in glory 
dificult—both to Play and to liste; with their performance of Tchai- 
to. It is a big piece Rar ? pe kovsky’s ardent and stil] fresh 
rocky texture full of 6 a ard, | Serenade, They produced a big 
which results in fierce dicen nett | luscious resonance, rather more 
It cannot be omewhe dime aa ee warm and juicy than Mr. Munch 
short acquaintance ean th ed upon customarily asks them to muster 
re PRE ary 2: cmadi oo are But it was the Cesar Franck 
credit, which are quick! Mh: 1ts| Symphony that got the full treat- 
ceptible: while the Svmp} Y per-)ment of a passionate, romantic in- 
power, it does not ee ons has /terpretation. It seemed as if the 
jand the orchestrat; er anywhere, conductor had restudied the score 
and: ‘thick wat “bape is So heavy with the desire to make this dec- 
it is virtually inbekathla 4 “ end|orous, chromatic Old Party a 
otk ita da Airs. os O eine (ep Thing, ardent and lovely, 
| ‘was reminded of 1] ay oe he somewhat faded colors were 
about the late Henrv F “ab Story) restored, the music took on a 
who told a friend one d: - Gilbert) startling emotional voltage, and 
had Bean. sieiete € day that he/every sensuous element was em- 
compositions. Bap ar Mr his phasized. Mr. Munch brought up 
taken ae go teont la 4 le had certain voices to contrast ravish- 
notes.” Mr. tive “paint of ingly with the leading melodies. 
could remove a go fb . think, The total result of all his efforts 
his Sixth Symph Y. ushel from was practically a_ reincarnation 
terests of élarit ie ne! the in-/Surely Papa Franck’s whiskers 
padanasat bes alg Oving con-| would have quivered with daring 
when the scoring i ho thick that honed re. could he have 
their bh  ? KUNE ara the performance! 
indeed ae baa be perceived. Next week Joseph de Pasquale 
suffers from la igi ry a whole first violist of the Orchestra. wil] 
e firbulenie’ © e motion: there/be soloist in the first Boston Sym- 
This especially fh Fg oe phony performance of the Viola 
the fimald ‘Whiek wwe the fugue of Concerto by Sir William Walton 
ees 4. C oes not sound|The program will include Walton’s 
ugue, If a fugue is to sound "Johannesburg Festival Overture” 
|(new to the United States). and 
three Wagner excerpts: the Over- 
ture and Bacchanale from “Tann- 
haeuser,” the “Magic Fire Music” 
from “Die Walkuere,” and Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey from “Goet 
terdaemmerung.” sig’ 


' 
+f . 
| The Boston Symphony strings 





SIXTH SYMPHONY 
By DAvip DIAMOND 


Born in Rochester, N. Y., July 9, 1915 


is Si : ar d 1954. 
David Diamond composed his Sixth Symphony between the years 1951 and 1954 


; bh , in Florence, Italy. 
He completed it on March 9g of the latter year in | . 
The ba is inscribed: “For Charles Munch and the Boston Symphony.” It 


i i horn, 
calls for the following orchestra: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English 


cymbal, large gong, and strings. 


¢6¢7pruis Symphony differs from my other symphonies, " writes the 

side “in that it is perhaps the most dramatic of the 4a 

phonies and is related stylistically and dynamically to my Psalm for 
1936). ) 

gee Ain ll is a true cyclic symphony — all thematic materials 

in all three movements are related to the following two themes of the 

first movement (the first theme opens the Symphony, played by the 


oboe and English horn): 


“The fugue subject of the last movement is based on the ai _ 
ment’s opening oboe theme, as is the counter-subject, a procedure Ww “ 
is usually frowned upon by academic counterpoint authorities, but 
which works unusually well for my purposes and kind of voice-leading. 
The third movement may really be considered as an introduction, 
passacaglia and fugue. The second movement is the most unusual of 
the three movements for its alternating slow and fast sections related 
to the introduction of the first movement.” 

i. 

David Diamond studied with André de Riboupierre at the Cleveland 
Institute of Music (1928-1929), with Bernard Rogers at the Eastman 
School of Music (1930-1934), at the New Music School of New York 
for the two years following, and later with Roger Sessions and with 


Paul Boepple in New York, and with Nadia Boulanger at Fon- 
tainebleau and Paris. He has had two Guggenheim fellowships and 
other awards. 

Peggy Glanville-Hicks has thus characterized David Diamond in 
Grove’s Dictionary: 


‘“Diamond’s music has a notable emotional impetus, and such 
dissonance as there is in his style is almost continually present in his 
monochrome harmonic colour scheme: it is seldom used as a dynamic 
contrast. Structurally and stylistically Diamond’s works are all very 
similar, from the earlier to the later pieces. His expression is per- 
sonal, lyric-romantic and intense, and has not changed much, or passed 
through very divergent working methods, in spite of his many and 
varied teachers. His expressive equilibrium appears to be set and his 
technical command fully accomplished.” 


Mr. Diamond’s six symphonies date from 1940 to 1954 (the Fifth 
is not yet completed). He has written orchestra] works of lesser propor- 
tions, choral works (mostly a cappella), ballets, music in chamber 
combinations. Recent works are a Sinfonia Concertante and Ahavah 
for narrator and orchestra. He _ has written incidental music for 


Shakespeare’s Romeo and Juliet and The Tempest, Tennessee Wil- 
liams’ The Rose Tattoo, and music for documentary films. 


The following works by David Diamond have been performed by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra: 


1944 (Oct. 19) Symphony No.2 (First performance) 

1946 (April 5) Rounds for String Orchestra 

1948 (Jan. 29) Symphony No. 4 _ (First performance; conducted by Leonard 
Bernstein) 

1950 (July g0) “Timon of Athens,” A Symphonic Portrait (after Shakespeare) 
(Berkshire Festival Concert; conducted by Leonard Bernstein) 

1950 (Nov. go) Symphony No. 3 (First performance) 
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LVineteenth “Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 15, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 16, at 8:30 0’clock 


Johannesburg Festival Overture 
(First performance in the United States) 


Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 


Andante comodo: Cantabile espressivo 
Vivo, con molto preciso 
Allegro moderato 
(First performance at these concerts) 


INTERMISSION 


~~ 


Overture and Bacchanale from ‘““‘Tannhiuser’” 
.........Magic Fire Music from “Die Walkiire” 


Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from “Gotterdammerung”’ 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH pve PASQUALE 
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By Harold Rogers " 
The concert by the Boston, caressing sound that wins U 


ith the power of gentleness. 
rblnieige Te ee There sn those songful melo- 


had its qualifications—and a}|a:.- in the opening cantabile 
few disqualifications—but there | espressivo, for instance, tha 


is no question that most of the | display the viola at its most 


tiating. 
listeners were ready to sing an as ey ns a Anne 
anthem of praise for Joseph de | ,.,, molto preciso—departs from 
Pasquale, the orchestra’s first | the usual pattern of a slow mid- 
violist dle movement. Me re j Rt Z v1 
arle Munch’s program | least interesting o e , 
jamaetiar had two premieres to gives the qed a ee cok 
enhance it—one for the United | for i vane A : aap home 
States and one for Boston. It|Mr. de Aas ge Po mens 
was Mr. de Pasquale’s playing, | who can do lt. — caume Wee 
hat lent enchantment. | moderato again 
Padded he yposeticer th us to real- tender Payee yarn ay ates) ethat 
ize that we have a superlative | amoun m hoy agri Re or a 
violist in town, and that we |is the stoc * alberta Daath 
him half enough. | certos, and the pl 

» The "United States premiere | effectively quiet note. sl 
was of Sir William Walton’s ha. os received a rap 
“Johannesburg Festival” Over- | ovation. ) }s 
ture, composed last year for the Novice Mee ile 3 (é 7 
70th anniversary celebration of In the last half of the pro- 


‘the South African city. It is gram Dr. Munch turned from 


Aled with £005 ac open- | Walton to Wagner, from the 
hearted English overtures. An| wiles to the’ wild. Not that 
amiable violin melody chuckles | wagner’s music in itself is wild, 
merrily along while the brasses but yesterday Dr. Munch suc- 


ional slap on the , 
ote 4 aa ae and seats Sir | ceeded in spurring it to a fine 


William rings in the maraeas, | frenzy. yar, gg — 
the rumba sticks, and the cas- | and Bacchanale | ~ AE  rone i 
tanets for a sly go at native | hauser,” the Magic Fi usl 
entra " from “Die Walkiire,’ and Sieg- 
ne Re fried’s Rhine’ Journey from 
“Gotterdammerung.” 
Sir William is one of those While Dr. Munch was in he 
‘intelligent fellows who knows | midst of all this, one cou 
ore eo be popular without | help sae pw genset pad bie a 
4s erformances by 
stooping to banalities, and who Philharmonic Orchestra in 
knows how to be good without! Symphony i 3 —— 
hing to greatness, regard- | der Herbert von Karajan. 2 

Naas " sits att in his ca- | was no question that we eon. 
reer we look in upon. Already | then — Sages tcgi aor 
this season we heard Rapin ran gag nak ehenind sien J he 

iati ky in the world pre- ‘rly ogg 
shee ad ” Sir William’s Cello | sounds best. clpe sl aggro 
Concerto, and a superb piece of] ffooahat many of us felt as 1 

iti it is. Yesterday we 
starr the Boston premiere of a — hacks ceed ar first 
or ca” Concerto, composed in ~ ly gg a8 an Alsatian, 
re el] | should move as easily in the 

Pe we: yon te oy psec ctag he Teutonic world as he we ya 
‘ful work, and it is remarkable the wae. a aon a 
in that it remains quite undated east, . 

by the ’twenties. True, there is | 

a slight nod to a sentimental | 

‘melody from time to time, or to; 

a dance-like rhythm, but the | 

’twenties held no corner on these 
things. 

It was in this work that Mr. 
de Pasquale gave us the warmth 
of his burnished string tone, 2 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
19th progam of the 76th season in Syvm- 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon. ‘The 
soloist was Joseph De Pasquaie. viola 
The_ program: i 

“Johannesburg Festival’’ Overture 


Walton 
Comoesto’. 268 ‘Wiale, «cc cc cecicace Walton 
Overture and Bacchanale from ‘‘Tann 


haueser’’: Magic Fire Music from 
“Die Walkuere,” Siegfried's Rhine 
Journey from ‘‘Goetterdemmerung’”’ 

Wagner 


mee ee 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
William Walton’s Viola Con- 
‘certo is undoubtedly the finest 


work in this form in the litera- 
ture, 

| It was given its first local 
hearing yesterday afternoon in 
an extraordinarily fine perform- 
ance by Joseph De Pasquale, the: 
orchestra’s incomparable first 
violist, and it revealed a quality: 
of noble beauty throughout. 

It is not easy to describe the’ 
special stamp‘to be found on all; 
Walton’s music, yet it is indi-| 
vidual, forceful and communicat- 
ing. The idiom is personal yet 
its antecedents in the English 
musical tradition are clear: there 
is, indeed, a sort of Keatsian 
quality about it, marked by ex- 
huberance, yet by a mature 
sensuouos appeal; by pictorial 
vividness, imagination and over- 
all a sense of contemplative 
romance but of strength as well. 


Lights, Shadows 


Although he employs dis- 
sonance, it has meaning; it 
belongs, providing the lights 
and shadows in the textures. 
His rhythmic ingenuity is 
Striking, and it is by means of 
altering the rhythmic struc- 
tures of his themes he attains 
a unity of form within each 
movement that conveys a sense 
of continuous musical revela- 
tion. There are no joints; one 
moment flows into the next 
without sense of fabrication, 
and for this reason Walton’s 
music communicates a good 
deal more than much of the 


contemporary music. 


o” Regia 
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_The Viola Concerto is especi- 
ally remarkable for presenting 
the viola in its true essence. The} 
instrument is much misunder-| 
Stood by composers who have, | 
‘indeed, neglected it as a solo 
instrument. To say, as I did at 
the beginning, that this is un- 
doubtedly the finest, is in fact. 
‘not to say very much at all, but 
‘Walton has gone right to the 

_theart of the instrument. There 
is technical display to be sure, 
but of greater consequence is 
his exploitation of the singular’ 
beauties of the instrument’s tonal 
characteristics, which though 
\veiled are by no means as fem-| 
ine as they are generally assum -| 
ed to be, | 
Nor could the composer have 
had a more inspired champion’ 
ithan Joseph De Pasquale. Us- 
ing a Gasparo da Salo of the 
loveliest qualities, Mr. De Pas- 
quale restored the vigor that’ 
lies dormant in the viola, play-' 
ing with remarkable  fleetness: 
and exactitude on the finger-| 
board while drawing a_ wide! 
variety of colors with a fluent 
yet powerful bow. It was, in 
iShort, a most rewarding per-) 
formance and proved, once} 
again, the real capacities of our 
first desk men. It is not easy 
for an orchestral virtuoso to 
step forth and be a solo vir- 
tuoso for a day, but Mr. De Pas-| 
quale did so yesterday with! 
ease, confidence and a towering’ 
instrumental flair, 7 , 


Tone of Gayety 3//¢/s 4 | 
The same composer’s “Jo- 
hannesburg Festival” Over- 
ture opened the concert to set 
a tone of gayety from the 
| outset. A lively, jolly, color- 
ful piece, again displaying the 
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composer’s rhythmic yer 
its theme are almost Pro =~ 
fieffian in their turns is 
modulations, while the ca j Pr 
so-like evocations of Sou . 
African color lent additiona 
interest to this short piece, 
Three Wagnerian eprepers 
completed the program, vind ba 
though it is always a ple re 
to hear Wagner = £ os ns 
hi ar has set-— | : 
+d le being—I found 7 
music from ‘““Tannhaueset ant 
“Die Walkuere” a little ol ¥ 
fashioned, even a little ge 8 
Siegfried’s Rhine Journey as 
both more substance and more 
point, more lasting quality 9 
it were. Mr. Munch took t of 
Baccanale at an incredib 7 
tempo, giving it—and in | 
two other excerpts, too—a SO! | 
of hysterical quality. It was) 


| 

exciting, but it didn't seem to} 
have much meaning, nor, save’ 
for the Rhine Journey, did it! 
seem to be in the tradition. | 
The orchestra is out of yaersod 
on its last tour of the seasdn' 


next week. It returns on March) 
(29 when he young French con 
‘ductor Jean Martinon will make 
his debut as guest conductor. 


‘He will do works by nee 
'Schumann, Stravinsky and his| 


— 


ye ’? 
iown “Hymne a la Vie. 
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| De Pasquale Viola Soloist 


bee | BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-*~ 


A, Charles Munch, music director, 
Played at Symphony Halt yesterday 
atternoon, and will repeat tonight, the 
19th program of the Friday ‘Saturday 
series, The program: Sir William W al- 
ton: Johannesburg Festiva) Overture 
(first Performance jn the United 
States), Concerto for Viola and Or 
Chestra (first berformance gt these 
Concerls, Joseph De Pasquale soloist); 
Warner: Overture and Kacchanale 
from ‘“Tannhaeuser,"’ “Magic Fire 
lusic” from “Die Walkuere,"’ “Sieg- 
fried’s Rhine Journey” from “Goeter-— 
daemmerung.” 


| By CYRUS DURGIN 


It has taken nearly 30 years for 
the Viola Concerto of Sir William 
Walton to enter the repertory of 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Tht is much too long, because this 
IS a beautiful and noble work. Yet 
we may rejoice that we are hear-| 
ing the solo part, for the first time | 
at these concerts, from the admir-| 
able first violinist of the Orchestra, 
Joseph De Pasquale, who plays it, 
4pon an exquisite Gasparo da Salo | 
instrument. : 

It is not too much to say that! 
Walton’s Viola Concerto, com-| 
posed in 1928-29, is father to the 

‘Cello Concerto whose’ world 
premiere we heard here last Jan-| 
uary, There are, of course, natural} 
and essential differences, but the: 
‘hand of Walton is Plain in each | 
iLike the Cello Concerto, this | 
earlier one for viola js largely | 
Tthapsodie, the Solo part always | 
scrupulously emphasized and | 
never covered by heavy orchestra.| 
ition; the viola deals jn long- 
| breathed, convolited melody, 
which is ideally suited to the na-! 
‘ture of the instrument and which | 
really “sings.” 
| Far trom being a displayfut | 
i'Coneerto, this does not even con- 
tain a cadenza, While a certain 
dramatic tension ebbs and flows 
iin the orchestra, the solo viola is 
concerned only with lyrical song, 
and that much in what you might 
‘call an “T] Penseroso” mood, ‘I'he 
(middle movement is g Vivacious 
Scherzo, instead Of an adavio or 
‘andante, but the finale ends soft 
and slow, The harmonie idiom 
‘might be described ag “middle-ot- 
the-road modern,” 

De Pasquale played his part 
£orgeously, with the utmost silken- 
hess of tone from a Viola which 
has a notably bright and vibrant 
resonance. ‘There was absolute 
Brace of phrase in every measure, 
ithe rhythm was steady but flex. 
ible, and over all was a sheen of 
exceedingly pleasurable refine- 
iment 


itt C2 F/(6 Is’? 


De Pasquale aroused his lis- 
teners to a most cordial ovation 
when the piece was finished. He 
was recalled to the stage several 
times, always to delighted ap- 
plause, | 
| The Johannesburg Festival Over- 
‘ture, which began the concert. is 
‘new Walton, completed last May 
and given first performance last 
‘September as Part of a music 
festival in the South African city 
of Johannesburg, which then was 
70 years old. With a fripper y 
‘decoration ‘of assorted pereussio: , 
the Overture is cute and déft, har- 
‘monically spicy, bright, ingratiat- 

ing, hard to keep together because 
it is “very fast and Capricious,” 

48 Walton marked the score, |] 
idaresay it won everybody's ap- 
iProval, and will be welcome jn 

the future. 

The part of the concert after 
intermission was a different story, 
‘Much as | admire Mr. Munch, ] 
have never understood why he 
‘usually conducts Wagner with such 
‘neglect for detail and balance, 
with oftentimes runaway tempi. 
and with such a coarse and noisy 
itexture of sound. Is it that this 
‘music does not interest him? Or 
‘do its excitements undo the con- 
‘trol a eonductor must have? 

Perhaps you like Wagner, per- 
haps you do not, but the fact re- 
mains that in this tonal dream. 
world there is an exaltation and 
a splendor and a jewelled richness 
of melody, harmony and instru- 
mental color which ean move you 
as deeply as any music ever 
created. Almost none of this was 
in evidence yesterday, though the 
Tannhaeuser” Overture and Bac- 
chanale had the best of it, with a 
fine erotic frenzy in the latter, 
Just to play the “Magic Fire 
Music” alone, Starting with that 
fierce re-statement of the Treaty 
Motive, and to omit “Wotan’s 
Farewell,” is to my mind wholly 
indefensible excerpting. The Rhine 
Journey was noisy, too fast and 
altogether superficial. 

Wagner needs a rounded and 
mellow ensemble, very fine adjust- 
ment between inner voices and 
principal melodies, and a loving 
cure for all the nuances in every 
measure, Where the Orchestra 
had played superbly jn Walton, it 
did not sound like the Boston 
Symphony in Wagner, and that 
| was not the fault of the players. 
‘The blame rests squarely upon 
(Mir. Munch, 
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JOHANNESBURG FESTIVAL OVERTURE* 


By WILLIAM WALTON | 


Born in Oldham, Lancashire, March 29, 1902 





This Overture, completed last spring, had its first performance in Johannesburg, 
South Africa, September 15, 1956, when Malcolm Sargent conducted the Symphony 


Orchestra of the South African Broadcasting Corporation (SABC). 
The required instruments are 3 flutes, 2 oboes and English horn, 3 clarinets, 3 
bassoons, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, harp, percussion, 


and strings. 


1R William Walton completed the score in his villa on the Island 
S of Ischia in the Bay of Naples, May 16, 1956. Its performance in 
Johannesburg was part of a festival celebrating the 7oth anniversary 
of that city. The prevailing tempo is “presto capriccioso.” ‘The con- 
siderable array of percussion instruments contributes to the appropri- 
ateness of the locale. They consist of maracas, rumba sticks, xylophone, 
elockenspiel, castanets, tambourine, bass drum, cymbals, triangle, side 


drum, tenor drum. 





* This Overture as well as Walton’s Viola Concerto are performed by arrangement with the 


Oxford University Press. 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLA AND ORCHESTRA 


By WILLIAM WALTON 


Born in Oldham, Lancashire, March 29, 1902 





Composed in the years 1928 and 1929, this Concerto had its first performance at 
the Promenade Concerts in London, under the direction of Sir Henry Wood, October 
3, 1929, when Paul Hindemith was the soloist. Lionel ‘Tertis played it at Liege in 


the following year at the I.S.C.M. Festival. 
The orchestra consists of 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets 


and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones 
and tuba, timpani, strings. The score bears the dedication “To Christabel.” 


IT A plan which he was later to repeat in his Cello Concerto, Sir 
William Walton has not chosen a slow movement for the middle 
part ot his Viola Concerto, but a brief and sparkling scherzo in that 

| position. The opening movement serves 1n both cases for the slow 
movement, while in the Viola Concerto there is a contrasting section 
of animation and vigor achieved by an elaboration of notes in shorter 
value within the continuing broader scheme. ‘The finale in both 
concertos is the longest and most developed movement, orchestrally 

speaking. The Viola Concerto is, without a cadenza. 








The soloist gives us at once this principal subject, a cantabile theme 
which is to recur at the close of the Concerto: 








Donald Francis ‘Tovey in his detailed analysis of this Concerto* 
shows how the accompanying chords with their C-sharp against the 
C of the soloist are to become a significant motto in this movement. 
An elaborate solo passage, broadening into sixths, introduces a second 
theme which is equally “espressivo”’: 










The second movement with its syncopated accents has reminded | 
Professor Tovey of “ragtime.” Whether the composer was familiar 
with this Americanism, defunct when he wrote the Concerto, or 
whether he consciously took a hint from that phenomenon of the early [! 
century would be debatable. The rhythmic treatment, which is jaunty iy 


—_—e 





* Essays in Musical Analysis, Volume III. 


and gay but varied and subtle of beat, is less obviously an imitation of in 
ragtime than the earlier essays of Debussy or Stravinsky. ‘This “rondo” ) eit 
(it approximates the form by the recurrence of the main theme) 1s 

pointed and brilliant without undue weight. 
The finale opens pianissimo with a grotesque theme first heard from | 
the bassoons and soon taken up by the soloist: mit | 
Wi 










a2 _~ i | 
———— Le 


rrr 

An element of grotesquerie this movement has Te but a 
mood is not light. Tovey goes so far as to say that when this theme | 
“reveals itself as a purely majestic subject for a fugal stretto . . . the Hi 
listener will soon become convinced that the total import of the work | | He 
is that of high tragedy.” ‘High tragedy” may be a strong characteriza- t 
tion for this Concerto, but there can be no mistaking the composer’s 

‘serious intent as he fulfills his fugato in the orchestra alone. The 

orchestra reaches an intense climax, fortissimo, dies away, and gives 

the final center of attention to the soloist as he concludes the Concerto 

with the theme which opened it. The melancholy voice inherent in | 












the instrument is delicately and colorfully supported to the last 


cadence. | | 
Walton is singularly successful in matching the 


‘th what is often a considerable orchestra. He do +i 
Berlioz did. In the first and last movements (partic 
theme of the last) he finds strength and beauty 
by the use of sixths. “There are so few concertos for hg a ape 
if | happen to know any others), (igasgees armas he ill 
would be a poor compliment to say thls ¥ ; —— 
ust be a tour de force; but this seems to me to } 

od os nian modern concertos for any grcsk inti bon bo 
see no limits to what may be expected of the tone-po 


create it.” 


special timbre of the 


es not turn 
viola WwW 


to arpeggios as 
‘ularly in the second 


JOSEPH pe PASQUALE 





JOSEPH DE PASQUALE was born in Philadelphia, October 14, 1919. 
He studied with Louis Bailly at the Curtis Institute, graduating with 
honors. He has also studied with Max Aranoff and William Primrose. 
For the duration of the war he played in the Marine Band of Washing- 
ton, D. C., subsequently joining the viola section of the American 
Broadcasting Company Orchestra in New York. Mr. de Pasquale 
became first viola of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1947. He has 
been soloist in performances of Berlioz’ Harold in Italy, Strauss’ Don 
Quixote, Viola Concerto in B minor by Handel (?). 

In the present performances he plays a Gasparo da Sald instrument. 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 29, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 30, at 8:30 o’clock 





JEAN MARTINON, Conductor 


ANON cS Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in A major, 
Andante larghetto e staccato 
— Op. 6, No. 11 
Largo e staccato — Andante 
Allegro 
(First performance at these concerts) 
SCHUMANN 


int tals edt akte winds as 5) Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 38 


I. Andante un poco maestoso; allegro molto vivace 
II. Larghetto 


III. Scherzo: Molto vivace: Trio: Molto pit vivace; Trio II 
IV. Allegro animato e grazioso 


INTERMISSION 


sping, = ORS, EAC gee Om aaa Hymne a la Vie, Op. 37 


Prélude — Mouvement perpetuel — Hymne 


(First performance in the United States) 


hci Suite from the Ballet, “L’Oiseau de Fey” 
Introduction: Kastchei’s Enchanted Garden an i i 
The Princesses play with Golden Apples any ene vee ied 
Dance of the Princesses 

Infernal Dance of all the Subjects of Kastchei 

Berceuse 

Finale 
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SYMPHONIANA 
Exhibition 
Jean Martinon 


Danny Kaye and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


After the Concert 


Concerts in April 





EXHIBITION 


’ .e exhibition of water colors loaned 
'+ Boston Society of Water Color 


rs will have its last showing in 
illery this week. Next week there 
e an exhibition of paintings by 
lire artists, assembled and loaned 
Tyringham Gallery. 


JEAN MARTINON 


1 Martinon was born in Lyons, 
+, January 10, 1910. He studied 
Conservatory in Lyons and later 


- Conservatory of Paris. The violin 


1e instrument of his choice but 
sition his principal pursuit, Albert 
21 his principal “maitre.” He has 


_-d himself to conducting in recent 


ind is at present the conductor of 
ncerts Lamoureux in Paris, where 
- conducted other orchestras. He 
aveled widely as guest conductor 
rope—England, Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Poland. His travels 
extended as far as Japan, Aus- 
and South America. His present 
vhich opened in Montreal will 
im again to South America. 
re the war, Martinon composed 
phoniette (1935) and a Symphony 
iajor (1934-36). In the first years 
war he was a prisoner in Germany 
the Stalag composed a Chant des 
, a choral work with narrator, 
on Psalms 136 and 137 of the 
e. This was awarded in 1946 the 
Prix de Composition de la Ville 
is. Also in the time of his cap- 
he wrote Absolve Domine for 
chorus and orchestra (1940), and 
ighter vein, Musique d’exil, an 
nent in jazz rhythms. 
wrote Hymne a la vie after his 
ion, which took place in 1942. 
the war he composed a Concerto 
for string quartet and orchestra, 
ish” Symphony, and a Concerto 
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JEAN MARTINON, noted 
French conductor, makes his 
American debut, leading the Bos- 


ton Symphony in its concerts next 


weeks ita 3-24-57 


Boston Symphony 
French Conductor Martinon 


Makes United States Debut 


The United States debut of 
Jean Martinon as guest cone Symphony Program 





ductor of the Boston Sym-_ The program for all four of Mr. ' 


phony Orchestra next week, Martinon’s concerts will be: | 
Handel, Goncerto Grosso for String 


following its final tour of the Qychestra, jn A maior: ” “Hymne 8 


season will bring to the audi- Banet rhe Piney Sule From "the 
ences of next Friday, Satur- ) 
day, Sunday an , liberation in 1943, “Hymn to Life.” 

ar. 29 and A a of was inspired by the birth of 
young French musician of is son. Of interest in view of the 


recent Hibernian festivities is the 
whom much has been heard fact that his compositions include 


iv Eur ope and South 47 “Irish” symphony, 
America. 


. . , 
Conductor of the: famous La- Symphony Globe 
moureux Concerts in Paris, where 324° 

he has appeared also with its : 1 
various other orchestras, he has Cambridge : 
been guest conductor in England, 
thin ede Poland, Chile, and, C 
most recently, in Canada. 

_At the conservatories of his na- oncert | 
tive Lyons, then Paris, he studieq The Boston Symphony Orchestra) 
violin and composition. It was to Under the direction of its music 
composition that he came to give director, Charles Munch, will pre- 
his chief allegiance, and in this Sent its fifth concert in the series 
subject was fortunate in having at Sanders Theater, Cambridge. on 
the noted composer, Albert Rous- Tuesday evening. Dr. Munch has 
sel, as his principal instructor. palsies 5 oe first violist, 

osep € Pasquale, to be the 
WAR PRISONER soloist in the Viola Concerto of 

After producing a “Sympho- Sir William Walton. The program 
niette” and his First Symphony, °PC?s with the same composer’s 
he became a prisoner of war in JOhannesburg Festival Overture 
Germany. But he turned his cap- which recélved its first perform- 
tivity to account by deriving ance in the United States at the 
from it the inspiration for a num- Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 
ber of deeply - felt compositions, ©°Ncert of Friday, Mar, 15. 

An experiment in jazz rhythms, The second half of the program 
“Musique d’exile,” also came of will be devoted to music by Rich- 
this experience. ard Wagner: the Overture and 

In his Boston Symphony appear- Bacchanale from ‘“Tannhauser,” 
ances Mr. Martinon will present Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from 
for the first time in the United “Gotterdammerung” and the Magic 
States a work written after his Fire Music from “Die Walkure.” 
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||| giocoso for violin and orchestra. A 
' || String Quartet took the Béla Bartok 
| |/Prize in 1948. His first venture in the 


|\field of opera is Hécube to a libretto of 
| 





'|Serge Moreau based on Euripides, which 


‘thas been recently staged in Strasbourg. 







; 
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| * * 
H DANNY KAYE AND THE BOSTON 
ia) SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
| jwhich has sometimes been accused of 
adhering to its traditions, has for once 
S broken precedent by inviting a 


ee ee ee ee 
> 








































famous celebrity from another world to 
“conduct” as guest. 

This first meeting of a great institu- 
tion and a man who is himself an institu- 
tion is called, for want of a better word, 
jor rather because it falls into no cate- 
| gory, an “Open Rehearsal.” 
| The “program” cannot be announced 
y for two reasons: one is that certain 
‘additional surprises, hopefully planned 
|for, are not yet certainties; the other 
reason is that just what will happen in 
this strange encounter is unpredictable, 
nor will the management assume any 
| responsibility. Since the participants 

themselves are not clear on the point, 
it will surely be ad lib and probably 
unusual in the highest degree. 

Mr, Kaye has most generously offered 
| his talents for the benefit of the Or- 
| chestra’s Pension Fund. 

The time will be Wednesday evening, 

April 3, from 7:00 to 8:30, the place 
Symphony Hall. Tickets are now on sale 


! 


| | i AFTER THE CONCERT 
| _ A “Kaffee Klatsch” will be held each 
| Saturday evening after the concert in the 
|| weeks to come (March 30, April 6 and 
| April 13), in the Ancient Instrument 
| Room at the end of the First Balcony 
| | | Corridor (left). 
: ia i Their purpose is to acquaint sub- 
; i _ Scribers with the operation of the Or- 
| || chestra and to give them an opportunity 
to meet and talk with some of its mem- 
_ bers. It is hoped that these parties wil] 
be continued next season and that each 
| subscriber will have an opportunity to 
attend one. Brief talks by one or two 
Orchestra members are planned, and 
other players will be present to talk 
| informally with the guests. 





(Continued on page 1079) 
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JEAN MARTINON, noted young 
French conductor, makes his 
American debut, leading the Bos- 
ton Symphony in its concerts next 


wets Qifa 3-24-57 











Boston Symphony 
French Conductor Marttinon | 


Makes United States Debut 


The United States debut of 


Jean Martinon as guest con- Symphony Program | 
ductor of the Boston Sym- __ The program for all four of Mr. ' 





hony Orchestra next Martinon’s concerts will be: | 
Pp y © week, Handel, Concerto Grosso for String 


° ° Orchestr 1 A jor: ' 
following its final tour of the Orchestra, in a Martinon, Hyimees 


, tev woh #, . 
season will bring to the audi- Banet rhe FitsnyaSu"® From the 
ences of next Eriday, Satur- - 
day, Sunday an , liberation in 1943, “Hymn to Life.” 

ar. 29 and Apr 2a It was inspired by the birth of 


ae his son. Of interest in view of the 
young French musician of recent Hibernian festivities is the 


whom much has been heard fact that his compositions include 
in Europe and _ South 2” “Irish” symphony, 
America, 


Conductor of the famous La- Symphony Globe 


moureux Concerts in Paris, where 324-57 
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he has appeared also with its : 
various other orchestras, he has Cambridge 
been guest conductor in England, 
Yugoslavia, Poland, Chile, and, 
most recently, in Canada. Concer t 
_At the conservatories of his na- 
tive Lyons, then Paris, he studied The Boston Symphony Orchestr al 
violin and composition. It was to Under the direction of its music 
composition that he came to give director, Charles Munch, will pre- 
his chief allegiance, and in this sent its fifth concert in the series 
subject was fortunate in having at Sanders Theater, Cambridge. on 
the noted composer, Albert Rous- Tuesday evening. Dr. Munch has 
sel, as his principal instructor. Feuun ps Naren ly first violist, 
osep € Pasquale, to be the 
WAR PRISONER soloist in the Viola Concerto of 
After producing a “Sympho- Sir William Walton, The program 
niette” and his First Symphony, opens with the same composer’s 
he became a prisoner of war in J0hannesburg Festival Overture 
Germany. But he turned his cap- Which received its first perform- 
tivity to account by deriving 22ce 1n the United States at the 
from it the inspiration for a num- Boston Symphony  Orchestra’s 
ber of deeply - felt compositions, ©°Ncert of Friday, Mar, 15, 
An experiment in jazz rhythms, The second half of the program 
“Musique d’exile,” also came of will be devoted to music by Rich- 
this experience. ard Wagner: the Overture and 
In his Boston Symphony appear- Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhauser,”, 
ances Mr. Martinon will present Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from 
for the first time in the United “Gotterdammerung” and the Magic 


States a work written after his Fire Music from “Die Walkure.” | 
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SYMPHONIANA 
Exhibition 
Jean Martinon 


Danny Kaye and the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


After the Concert 


Concerts in April 





EXHIBITION 


exhibition of water colors loaned 


» + Boston Society of Water Color 


rs will have its last showing in 
illery this week. Next week there 
e an exhibition of paintings by 
lire artists, assembled and loaned 
Tyringham Gallery. 


* ad 


JEAN MARTINON 


1 Martinon was born in Lyons, 
+, January 10, 1910. He studied 
Conservatory in Lyons and later 
Conservatory of Paris. The violin 
1e instrument of his choice but 
sition his principal pursuit, Albert 
21 his principal “maitre.” He has 


_d himself to conducting in recent 


ind is at present the conductor of 
ncerts Lamoureux in Paris, where 


- conducted other orchestras. He 


aveled widely as guest conductor 
rope—England, Italy, Germany, 
Holland, Poland. His travels 
=xtended as far as Japan, Aus- 
and South America. His present 
vhich opened in Montreal will 
im again to South America. 
re the war, Martinon composed 
phoniette (1935) and a Symphony 
iajor (1934-36). In the first years 
war he was a prisoner in Germany 
the Stalag composed a Chant des 
, a choral work with narrator, 
on Psalms 136 and 137 of the 
e. This was awarded in 1946 the 
Prix de Composition de la Ville 
is. Also in the time of his cap- 
he wrote Absolve Domine for 
chorus and orchestra (1940), and 
ighter vein, Musique d’exil, an 
nent in jazz rhythms. 
wrote Hymne a la vie after his 
ion, which took place in 1942. 
che war he composed a Concerto 
for string quartet and orchestra, 


ish” Symphony, and a Concerto \— 
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JEAN MARTINON, noted young 
French conductor, makes his 
American debut, leading the Bos- 
ton Symphony in its concerts next 


weeks ihe 3-24-57 


Boston Symphony 


French Conductor Marttinon 


Makes United States Debut 


The United States debut of ——— 
Jean Martinon as guest con- Symphony Program 








ductor of the Boston Sym- The program for all four of Mr. 


phony Orchestra next week, “2™t!70n's concerts will be: 


: ° . Orchestra 1 A jor: ' 
following its final tour of the Qrchestra in a Martinon, Hymn 
la Vie: Stravinsky. 


season will bring to the audi- Banet ' the Pig bute From «the 
ences of next Fyj Pg, lmeninerenrasineinsiencsaitacindee tape 


ee a eas, and Tuesday. liberation in 1943, “Hymn to Life.” 
war. 29,90, 31 and Apr, 2a j! was inspired by the birth of 


one his son. Of interest in view of the 
young French musician of recent Hibernian festivities is the 


whom much has been heard fact that his compositions include 
in Europe and South 2” “Irish” symphony, 


America. + y ) 
Conductor of the famous La- Symphony Gt 

moureux Concerts in Paris, where 3-24 ‘7 

he has appeared also with its : | 

various other orchestras, he has Cambridge 

been guest conductor in England, 

Yugoslavia, Poland. Chile, and, 


most recently, in Canada. Concert 








_At the conservatories of his na- | 
tive Lyons, then Paris, he studied The Boston Symphony Orchestra 
violin and composition. It was to Under the direction of its music! 
composition that he came to give director, Charles Munch, wil] pre- 
his chief allegiance, and in this Sent its fifth concert in the series 
subject was fortunate in having at Sanders Theater, Cambridge. on 
the noted composer, Albert Rous- Tuesday evening. Dr, Munch has 
sel, as his principal instructor. pie the orchestra’s first violist, 
oseph de Pasquale, to be the 
WAR PRISONER soloist in the Viola Concerto of 
After producing a “Sympho- ©? William Walton, The program 
niette” and his First Symphony, 0P&"S with the same composer's 
he became a prisoner of war in Johannesburg Festival Overture 
Germany. But he turned his cap- WHich received its first perform- 
tivity to account by deriving 2nce in the United States at the 
from it the inspiration for a num- Boston Symphony  Orchestra’s 
ber of deeply - felt compositions, CONcert of Friday, Mar, 15, 
An experiment in jazz rhythms, The second half of the program 
“Musique d’exile,” also came of will be devoted to music by Rich- 
this experience. ard Wagner: the Overture and 
In his Boston Symphony appear- Bacchanale from ‘‘Tannhauser,”, 
ances Mr. Martinon will present Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from 
for the first time in the United “Gotterdammerung” and the Magic 
States a work written after his Fire Music from “Die Walkure.” 


Handel, Concerto Grosso for String. 





Jean Martinon, French conductor, making his American debut 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra this weekend, 


- 


Martinon Superb Conductor, 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES. 
TRA played vesterday at Symphony 
Hall, and will repeat tonight, the 
20th program in the Friday—Saturday 
series, Jean Martinon, as Zuest con— 
ductor, presented this program: Han- 
del: Concerto Grosso for Strings in 
A Major, Op, 6, No. 11: Schumann: 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major: 
Martinon: “Hymn to Life” (first per- 
formance = in the United States); 
Stravinsky: Suite from the Ballet 


“The Firebipd,” 
A L 3 40~S$7 
’ CYRUS DURGIN 

Jean Martinon proved to be a 
Superb conductor, when as guest 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
ira in Symphony Hal] yesterday 
afternoon, he made his American 
debut, He is, ] Suspect, as much 
a “musician's conductor” as one 
with ai definite appeal to the 
listening public. His technic is 
‘thorough and not in the least 
pedantic; he insists upon utmost 
care in detail, but he is not dry: 
is temperament obviously is 
passionate, but he does not YO 10 
emotional] extremes nor is he an 
exhibitionist, 

Altogether merited, therefore, 
follow ing an afternoon of glorious 
music-making, was the Ovation 
that Mr. Martinon received when 
“The Firebird” Suite had ended 
the concert. He was Called back 
repeatedly, applause was swelled 
by cheers of “Bravo!” Mr. Marti- 
Hon had captured the respect and 
ihe admiration of the Mriday sub- 
scribers; quite likely he will be 
yreelted @ven more warmly by the 
audience tonight, 

The short, lithe Frenchman is 
Quite as dynamie in his approach 
lO musie as his Crisp appearance 
would indicate, There js a plastic 
nature to his conducting, in the 
turn of phrase, the rhythmie flow 
and the progress from one episode 


and section to another, that makes| 
me think of Koussevitzky, 
During it all, everything “sings,” 
the balance of instrumental sec- 
lions is delicately maintained, | 
Clarity prevails from. the high} 
woodwinds and fiddles down to 
string basses and tympani, As 
‘atoresaid, details are scrupulously | 
fnanaged, his cues for entrances 
are notably clear and exact, nu-| 
unces are ubundant, but all is in 
Proportion to the general motion! 
of the music, and an unmistakable 
“long line” of continuity, ‘This is 
truly artistie and eXpert direction, 


' 
/ 


| 


| At first, when the strings, es- 
‘pecially the violins, produced an 


almost too bright sonority, in the 
french manner, for Handel's Con- 
‘certo Grosso, I feared we might be 
‘in for an overdose of forced bril- 
hance, It worked out otherwise, 
for in Schumann and itphedah ss9t 
‘the string tone had greater depth | 
and fluidity, I ean recall no per- 
jtormance of Schumann’s beauti- 
‘ful “Spring” Symphony more ars | 
chitecturally cohesive, and none) 
iwherein the orchestration seemed| 
SO luminously transparent, This| 
was a brisk but sensitive reading, | 
not too loud and not sentimental-| 
ized, but a model of proportion, 
The same quality of luminous 
transparenee was important in 
“The Firebird,” and the same eX-| 
lraordinary neatness was present. | 
Little things often are indicative 
of larger Signihcanee, and one} 
such was that final chord of the | 
Stravinsky Suite. Martinon did, 
not hold it too long, swell it too! 
loud or cut it off with a thunder-| 
OUS explosion, It was a musical! 
conclusion, not a big bang of an 


i 
.;applause trap. | 
| ’ 


Martinon’s “Hymn to Life” runs 


‘in three connected movements— 
jPrelude, Perpetual Motion and 


' . ae 
1Hymn—and it is musie of high 


exuberance, written with enormous, 
skill both of construction and of) 
instrumental , scoring. ‘There = is| 
constant forward motion = and) 
while the rhythmic patterns likely) 
are complex in many pages, com-| 
plexity never gets in the way of} 
ithe musical flow. His use of dis-| 
lsonance. and there is much and 
strong, is actually very Clever, for 
it serves to increase emotional! 
tension. ‘The brass chorale of the 
Hymn is an example, This is a 
large work, in dimensions, instru-| 
ments and effect, perhaps a little| 
suggestive of Roussel (and earlier) 
ostravinsky) but, in the main, ot 
lindividual style. I, for one, would 
‘like to hear it again, 

Next week Isaae Stern will be 
soloist in two violin concertos, the 
(; major ¢K-216) of Mozart and the 
IG minor, No. 2, of Prokofieff. 
Charles Munch will also conduct 
‘first performance of the “Meta- 
morphosis” by Emil Kornsand, a 
member of the Orchestra’s first 
violin section, and the Danced 
Poem “La Peri” by Dukas, 
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nductor Presents 





a 
Own ‘Hymne 4a la Vie’ 


quiet, cosmic mood, expressive 
of the prenatal state in which 
the individual seems to 
forces from the 
mood changes into a Mouve- 
ment perpétuel, in which we 
find man 
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By Harold Rogers 


Jean Martinon, conductor of 
Lamoureaux 
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the Concerts 
Paris, is making his American 
debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra at its concerts | 
this weekend. The program yes- ‘nie : 
terday in Symphony Hail ho stream of human living, its en- 
be played three times more— | 
tonight, Sunday afternoon, and 
Tuesday evening. Thus all the 
Boston subscribers will have an 
opportunity to appraise this en- 
gaging Frenchman — young 
face and white of hair—both as 
a conductor and as a composer. 
_ As a composer he measured 
up to excellent standards as he. 


ge ee 


turbulent 


thusiasms, stresses, and joys. 
This in turn flows into the 


-~ 
- 
—_——— 3 


—= 


‘which is not so much a hymn 
'of affirmation as a prayer olf 
| yearning. Here the individual 
is apparently seeking “his place 
in the impenetrable, bosom of 
the universe.” 
ds his piece with this un- 
presented the American pre-| answered prayer, to which he 
'miere of his “Hymne 4a la Vie.’ 
As a conductor he was more 

impressive in the moderns—his | blocks of sound. 


——— 


| cheerful] 


,, brings a marvelous display otf 
dissonance 


In style M. Martinon is eclec- 





the players to 
Oo more fire o 
wiry them into a Pe i lig 
ron e likeness stops there His 
om ucting Style is otherwise ex 
Te ye cividualistic, Er 
Pees artinon is apparent] 
Priduleg more to the fortissime 
: ” to the pianissimo. The Han 
— ho see pe Grosso, with which 
; ned, was agreeable 
ore ne sound and Cacia 
S » Dut 1t could have been 
: amt by more of the subtleties 
LS un — the pianissimo range 
/ .~s "ed A 4 4shttls x 
| e Schumann “Spring” Sym- 
phony, pow Was brilliant in its 
“esonance as it froli 
| one, more or less, in a ple. 
: rid path, But as Warren Store 
: pg ogy after yesterday’s mee 
: » 1U 1S not brilliance tha " 
oe eg re Schumann. Ons ee 
‘ clow— c] 
of illumination . a ee 
In the Handel a 
nd the Schu- 
mann M,. Martinon ected to 


|More concerned with 
: the pro- 
| duction of carefully deca 


and Stravinsky’s 
“Tire Bird” Suite—than he was 
in the earlier periods—Handel’s 
Concerto Grosso for Strings in 


c. The ear picks up echoes of 
Bartokian shimmer in the high 
strings, or again the orchestral 
fabric of early Stravinsky, or yet 


cwn work 





o - O n 


| work and in the Stravinsky he 


A major, Op. 6, and Schumann's 


Symphony No. 1 again the impassioned fervor of 


his late countryman, Honegger. /further set up an 


emotional] 


|Tapport with his listeners. They 


iD a 


He composed his “Hymne 4 
la Vie” in 1943-44 as “an out- 
burst of rhythm, of life, and of 
hope” after his release from a 
German prison camp; but it is 
not alone an expression of joy 
over his own freedom. 
dedicated to the birth of his son, 
|and the music embodies the 
mysterious processes of human 


But the references are subtle, 
and they are all fused into an 
expression that is largely per- 
sonal and highly articulate, His 
“Hymne a la Vie” leaves one 
with a desire to hear more of his 


, Tesponded with an ovation 


~~ 


As a conductor M. Martinon is 
demonstrative 
| self-conscious, His directions are | 
clear, careful, and generally ex- 
pansive. He has something of a 
Koussevitzkian left hand in the 
s it vibrantly to urge 
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In the first part, for instance, | 
the prelude takes shape in a' way he use 
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Symphony Concert 


» Save the 20th pro- 


Symphony No. 1 in B flat 
la Vie, Op. OTs ce 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
ane much as I was impressed 
| D3 the conducting of Jean Mar- 


FY 46- year-old conductor 
-oncerts Lamoureux of 
who made 
debut yesterday, | 
impressed by 
man precise 
movement, 
decided views 
Dlayed a highly re 
Seeking out jr 
sense : out inner 
drawing attention to t} 
and that and man: 


am even more 
in his every 


rtinon dis-: 
fined musical | 


‘his phrase! 
ising aft alli 


}o rch estra L response. 
ee the tnree works not his 
¢ ‘ On the program, the Han. 
= . 2) ~ Pi dun ; 
ael Concerto Grosso went least 
eing occasional mome 
the string pi 
j - “hy 
iV together 
Only reason for 
of IS that in it 
did not use a 
clenched fist is not | 
Successful] 
which to indi 
utter clarity, 
In the ensuin 
use a stick. 


nts when: 
and was not perfect- 
ensemble. The! 
it I can think! 
ine conductor 


instrument 
Cafe a beat with 


g works he did 
and there was not 
nh any doubt as to . 
tentions as the conductor 
tractive man of modest 

jing bearing, traversed - 


Schumann d first the 


. opring™ Symphony 
Stravinsky’s 
incidentally, 
t the very 


‘Firebird” 
he orchestra did 
{peak of its form). 4 
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petween M, Marnnon — 
5 ees the first American 
“performance of his , own 
“Hymne a la Vie.” It proved 
to be, from the hushed mys- 
tery of its opening moments 
to its final triumphant utter- 
ance, a work of originality | 
and of direct, powerful com- 
munication as well. Few con- | 
| temporary works, in fact, have 
been so quickly and enthusias- 
tically accepted by the audi- 
ence as this was yesterday. 


Urgently Written | 
The reason is that despite the: 
sometimes aggressive disson- 
ances, the brassy proclamations 
of the final hymn and the tumult | 
of the full . percussion, every- 
thing belongs. Theres no sug- 
gestion of the lamp, either: it} 
js music deeply felt and urgently | 
written down. In general, per- 
it might be said to have 
its roots in the Stravinsky idiom | 
but with. many additional exotic| 
elements, It was interesting to. 
compare anyway for the Strav-. 
insky followed immediately to 
reveal its cleaner, drier more, 
“alassical’” mood. And it was | 
one time, too, that a new and 
untried work was not thrust in-| 
to the shade by a contemporary 
masterwork, 


vague, _ill-| 


} 


défined tremolos in the violins 


over ethereal comments by the 


celeste and odd taps ven oe 


xylophone, the work 


in tension until it is relieved by 
a perpetual motion section of 


‘great motor force. The rhythms 


are ever shifting in stress, but 
the scene of forward movement 
is irresistible in its orchestral 


‘color, in its exuberance, its vital- 


ity. 

The hymn section itself 
seemed to flag a little because 
it introduced several widely ccn- 


lerested passages of reflection 


moods before attaining its final 
culmination, but:all in all it 1s 
‘a highly interesting work re- 
vealing a burning creativity 
graphically mirrored in the con- 
ductor-composer’s own immense 
concentration in conducting tne, 
music. 
J imagine this to be an exceed-. 
ingly difficult piece from the 
musicians’ point of view, but 
they gave it an electrifying per- 
formance guided by the man 
who obviously knows more abou 
it than anyone else. It woul 
‘be interesting to hear more ot 
‘this composer’s work-—this 1s 
his 37th opus—for he not only 
masters the orchestra in a tech- 
nical sense but reveals an over- 
all musical inspiration com- 
bined witht a remarkable sense 
of color and of melodic felicity. 
The conductor was called back to 
the stage three times when the. 
work ended, which is a demonstra- 
tion of acceptance not too often en-, 
countered in a first performance. 
Next week Isaac Stern will be | 
the soloist in Mozart’s E flat | 
Concerto (K.268) and Proko- 
fieff’'s G minor Concerto. The 
concert begins with a new work 
by Emil Kornsand, a first violin- 
ist of the orchestra, and includes : 
Dukas’ “La Peri,’ 


& Her ‘g [3c / & 7 | 








grand impression pictures, translated into a tor 
precise and supple, in which the 
itself easily felt. Truly they are not all 
tion itself, which depended in a wa 
is the explanation of this extreme 
takes exception to this remark, stou 
indeed the greater part of each of t 


Indeed Handel turned out his concerto 
the twelve concerti 


boy concertos 
composed in this 
(Saul, Israel in Eg 


Day were of 1739). Concertos were look 
between the parts of the oratorios, 
clavicembalo. Other musicians lost 
at their performances, 


CONCERTO GROSSO, Op. 6, No. 11, IN A MAJor 


By GrEorG Fripertc HANDEL 
Born in Halle, February 23, 1685; died in London, April 14, 1759 





Handel composed his set of twelve concerti 
29 and October go, 1739. 


The harpsichord continuo will be played by Daniel Pinkham. 


grosst for strings between. September 


HE Eleventh Concerto, which has not a cloud in its course, opens 
with a broad, striding theme in common time. Phrases for the 
full orchestra alternate with passages for the violin solo, or a curious 


pattern of repeated notes increasing in value from eighths 


to sixty- 
fourths. 


The second movement is a nimble fugato for the full strings. 
The andante, which follows a six-bar bridge, largo e staccato, develops 
an aria-like theme with alternate concertino and considerable 
embroidery by the solo violin. The final allegro likewise turns to 
the concertino group, and gives the concert-master even more passage 
work. A variant of bird-like trills is an added touch to a carefree 
concerto. 

In 1739, twenty years after Bach composed his Brandenburg con- 
certos, Handel in London wrote these Concerti grossi. Both composers 
based their style upon Italian models, whence instrumental music all 


m, at the same time 
least change of emotion can make 
of equal value. Their concep- 
y on mere momentary inspiration, 
inequality.” (The present editor 
tly endorsing each of the twelve — 
he twelve.) 
S with great fluency. Besides 
grossi there were six with wind instrument 
they were called, and three sets of SiX with organ, 
period which was profuse in operas and or 
ypt, and his setting of Dryden’s Ode for St. 


s, haut- 
mostly 
atorios 
Cecilia’s 
ed for and applauded 
Handel presiding at the organ, or 
no opportunity to make use of them 

and Charles Burney said of Handel’s organ 
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in vetween M. MarTuBOM 

presented the first American 

‘performance of his Fob 
“Hymne a la Vie.” St proved | 
to be, from the hushed mys- | 
tery of its opening moments 

| to its final triumphant . om 

| ance, a work of originality 

and of direct, powertul com- 

munication as well. Few con- 

temporary works, in fact, have 

| been so quickly and yronparrs 

tically accepted by the aut i- 

ence as this was yesterday, 


Urgently Written 


The reason is that despite the 
sometimes aggressive disson- 
lances, the brassy proclamations 
of the final hymn and the tumult 
of the full percussion, every- 
thing belongs. There is no sug: 
gestion .of the jamp, either: it 
, ic de olt and urgentis 
lis music deeply felt and urge UN 
written down. In general, per-| 
haps, it might be said to have | 
jits roots in the Stravinsky idic om 
‘but with many additional ex tic 
lelements, It was interesting: to 
compare anyway for eH ay 
insky followed immediately to 
lreveal its cleaner, drier more 
\‘classical” mood. And i was 
one time, too, that a new and 
untried work was not thrust in- 


‘to the shade by a contemporary ; 


masterwork, 


Beginning with vague, ill-| | 


oF i 
tdefined tremolos in the violins 
‘over ethereal comments by the; 
iceleste and odd taps on the 
xylophone, the work increases} 
‘in tension until it is relieved by; 


a perpetual motion section of | 
crest motor force. The rhythms} 
are ever shifting in stress, but 
‘the scene of forward movement, 
‘is irresistible in its orchestral 
‘color, in its exuberance, its vitai- 
me he hymn) section itself 
seemed to flag a little beeause 
it introduced several widely ccf- 
trasted passages ol reflection 
moods before attaining its final 
‘culmination, but all in all it is 
a highly interesting work re- 

. ’ mA titmttwy 
vealing a burning creativity 
graphically mirrored in the con- 
ductor-composer’s own immense 
concentration in conducting tne 
music, 

I imagine this to be an exceed- 
ingly difficult piece from tne 
musicians’ point of view, but 
they gave it an electrifying per- 
Hformance cuided by the man 
W ho obviously knows more about 
it than anyone ese. It would 
be interesting to hear more Ot 
this composer’s work-——this is 
his 37th opus-—-for he not only 
masters the orchestra in a tech- 
nical sense but reveals an over- 
‘all musical inspiration com:- 
ibined witht a remarkable sense 
‘of color and of melodic felicity. 
‘The conductor was called back to 
ithe stage three times when the 
lwork ended, which is a demonstra- 
‘tion of acceptance not too olten en- 


Next week Isaac Stern will be 
‘the soloist in Mozart’s E flat 
(K.2638) and Proko- 


seff’s G minor Concerto. The: 
iconcert begins with a new work) 
‘bv Emil Kornsand, a first violin-| 
is t of the orchest Ca, and includes 


‘Dukas’ “La Pen 


Herth G/3e/s7 
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CONCERTO GROSSO, Op. 6, No. 11, IN A MAJoR 


By GEORG FriIpERIC HANDFI. 


Born in Halle, February 23, 168%; died in London. April 14, 1759 
eee 


Handel composed his set of twelve conce 


rit grossi for strings between September 
29 and October go, 1730. 


The harpsichord continuo will be played by Daniel Pinkham. 


6 be: Eleventh Concerto, which has not a cloud in its course, opens 

with a broad, striding theme in common time. Phrases for the 
full orchestra alternate with passages for the violin solo, or a curious 
pattern of repeated notes increasing in value from eighths to sixty- 
fourths. The second movement is a nimble fugato for the full strings. 
The andante, which follows a six-bar bridge, largo e 


staccato, develops 
an aria-like theme with alternate 


concertino and _ considerable 
embroidery by the solo violin. The final allegro likewise turns to 


the concertino group, and gives the concert-master even more passage 


work. A variant of bird-like trills is an added touch to a carefree 


concerto. 


In 1739, twenty years after Bach com 


grand impression pictures, 
precise and supple, in whic 
itself easily felt. 


translated into a form, at the same 


time 

h the least change of emotion can make 

Truly they are not all of equal value. The 

tion itself, which depended in a way on me 
is the explanation of this extreme ine 
takes exception to this remark, stoutly endorsing each of the twelve — 
indeed the greater part of each of the twelve.) 

Indeed Handel turned out his concertos 
the twelve concerti grossi there were six with wind instruments, haut- 
boy concertos they were called, and three sets of SIX W 
composed in this period which was proluse in operas and oratorios 
(Saul, Israel in Lgypt, and his setting of Dryden’s Ode for St. Ce 
Day were of 1739). Concertos were looked for and applauded 
between the parts of the oratorios, Handel presiding at the organ, or 
clavicembalo. Other musicians lost no opportunity to make use ot them 
at their performances, and Charles Burney said of Handel’s organ 


ir concep- 
re momentary inspiration, 
quality.” (The present editor 
with great fluency. Besides 
ith organ, mostly 


cilia’s 


posed his Brandenburg con- 
certos, Handel in London wrote these Concerti grossi. Both composers 


based their style upon Italian models, whence instrumental music all 
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concertos: “public players on keyed instruments, as well as private, 
totally subsisted on these concertos for nearly thirty years. The com- 
poser published the Concerti grossi by subscription 10 the following 
year — “at two guineas the twelve,” wrote Burney. 


A notice in the London Daily Post on October 29 read: “This day 
are published proposals for printing by subscription with His Majesty s 
royal license and protection, ‘I'welve Grand Concertos in seven parts, 
for four violins, a tenor, a violoncello, with a thorough-bass for the 
harpsichord. Composed by Mr. Handel. Price to subscribers two 
guineas. Ready to be delivered by April next. Subscriptions are taken 
by the author at his house in Brook Street, Hanover Square.” ‘The 
Concertos were published in the following April, and performed at 
the Theater Royal in Lincoln’s Inn Fields. 

How the musicians were placed at a typical Handelian performance 
may be reconstructed from old prints and descriptions. Handel pre- 
sided at the harpsichord, establishing the tempi with his thorough: bass. 
Grouped about him, and directly under his eye, were the soloists, called 
the Concertino, consisting in the concerti erossi of two violins and 
‘cello who in turn must control the body of the orchestra, the r:preno 
or concerto grosso, for these players were directly behind the seated 
Handel. Romain Rolland (with Volbach) saw a possible advantage 1n 
this arrangement. “In place of the quasi-military discipline of modern 
orchestras, controlled under the baton of a chief conductor, the difter- 


ent bodies of the Handelian orchestra governed one another with 
elasticity, and it was the incisive rhythm of the little Cembalo which 
put the whole mass into motion. Such a method avoided the mechan- 
ical stiffness of our performances. The danger was rather a certain 
wobbling without the powerful and infectious will-power of a chief 
such as Handel, and without the close sympathy of thought which was 
established between him and his capable sub-conductors of the Con- 
certino and of the Grosso. 

“It is this elasticity which should be aimed at in the instrumental 
works of Handel when they are executed nowadays.” 


HYMNE A LA VIE 


By JEAN MartTINoNn 


Born i 
n in Lyons, France, January 10, 1910 


ance in 1944 by the Orchestre de C 
orchestra is as follows: 3 flutes and 2 


In [pti 
; a description of Hymne a la vie, which ha 
Its Composer, it is stated t 


his son. “It js 


ombines gradually, 
ding towards the ite. This ‘Ij core and finally 


7 ts force through 
cere 7 llverse apparent 
idik ey tact In variable surround. 
er and joy are always 
of its divine substance. 
7 glory of life and man 
S place in the impene- 
€ problem leaving the 


catio ONE. Of 
n to God. Musically, the prelude takes the Pr 2 a 4 
Ot em ry- 


1€mes which 

> into a a a priges agen emerging from primitive 

Sapo ag und. The mouvement perpétuel 

@ an accumulati ereet's mnvOlving a new musical es 

yey: lon of rhythmic intricacies. The H | 
orm of a chorale by the brass, set against 0 


gation point, not 


annota- 
1S pre- 
warmer 
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HYMNE A LA VIE 


By JEAN MartINon 


Born in Lyons, France, January 10, 1910 


eres 

Martinon composed his Hymn to [ji 
ance in 1944 by the Orchestre de 
orchestra is as follows: 3 flutes and 


E-flat clarinet and bass clarinet, 
saxophone, 4 horns, 


2 harps, timpani, percussion 

(celesta, glockenspiel spended cymbals, side drum, 
tambourine, tam-tam) and strings. 

nol, not used in the present perf 

In a description of Flymne a la vie, w 

its composer, it is Stated th 

his son. “It is an outbur 
dark period undergone 

The Hymne a la vie consi 

The prelude sugge 

embryo, life in gest 


fe in 1943 and 19 
Concerts Pasdeloup 


2 piccolos, 2 oboes an 
2 bassoons and contra- 
4 trumpets, 3 trombones 


(There is an 
ormances.) 


hich has the endorsement of 
at he dedicated the work to the birth of 
st of rhythm, of life, and of hope after the 
by the composer as a prisoner of war. 

sts of three parts played without interruption. 

ation of life, a world in 

ples which it encounters, 


sts in music the first form 
ation, the mysterious princi 
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SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Twenty-first Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri. 5, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 6, at 8: 30 o'clock 


KORNSAND Bo aN ete “Metamorphosis” 
Recitative — Air — March — Jig — Fugato — Finale 


(First performance) 


Violin Concerto in G major, No. 3, K. 216 
Allegro 
Adagio 
Rondeau: Allegro 


INTERMISSION 


‘La Péri’: Poéme dansé 





PROKOFIEFF Violin Concerto No. 2, in G minor, Op. 63 
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I. Allegro moderato 
Il. Andante assai 
III. Allegro ben marcato 
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SOLOIST 
: ISAAC STERN 
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By Harold Rogers pores ae moods are in ~ggee 
. - a?) ’ nities val & . me 4 . - > 
In every respect it was a dis- | tUre—like pastoral vase 0s 
a _| tranquility, or of rhapsodic 
tinguished concert that Charles nostalgia, or even the remem- 
Munch gave yesterday afternoon brance of former glories as the 
in Symphony Hall. It was dis- sy perceg gen by. P 
raat | n the finale r ornsan 
uis first of all by the | ky lng: 
eae es | veotesan Miet te ralhes.his forces for a forte not 
premiere of a composition ‘quite truly a climax, but more 
member ,of the Boston SyYM- | as the memory of a climax. Per- 
phony, Emil Kornsand—the first haps he is a neo-romantic, a 
composer in many years tO | man slightly saddened that the 
emerge from the ranks of the | ase of romance has passed. If so, 
players. It was furthe1 gered the perfume of that period 
guished by the presence of a 4 /hovers over his music—but not 
Ta) 7 : Oc ani : 
nt pert whose violin sings With @/ the real perfume, Only the 
silken voice. _:| memory, . , ie 
Mr. Kornsand was seated 1n | 2 Sy 4 > and 
his accustomed place at the far ot 
left of the first violins as Dr. s,ovement—as happened in the 
Munch opened the program with | yozart Adagio when his tone 
Metamorphosis,” written bY took on an ethereal lightness, 
. * ‘ ' > » ~~ > oes ; 
Mr. ug eager in 1959. Soe com=' like a cloud sailing serenely 
pose1 was t woh gid pe ‘eau through the blue. | | 
out to be an st rpheirvahagie I ox 8 was again noted in the Andante 
of music, intelligently pb assai of the Prokofiev, where he 
with care, economy, and allec- .ounded a lovely cantilena over 
tron, PRS ran a strumming accompaniment. 
Warmth of tone, technical ac- 
Its six small sections—Recita- | curacy, emotional communica- 
tive, Air, March, Jig, Fugato, | tion, and a sensitive spirit—these 
and Finale—moved logically | are the qualities by which Mr, 
from one to the next, changing | Stern has earned a ready wel- 
their shape as the title indi- come to the concert halls of the 
——————____—_————— | world; and judging by the 
| At the conclusion Mr. Korn- | hearty ovation he won yester~ 
‘sand took a bow from his seat. fred Rona especially beloved by 
in 1, | BOS S. 
He was then urged by Dr. Munch | Dr. Munch revived Paul 
to come center stage where he | nua “La Péri”:; Poeme dansé 
was warmly applauded both by |__apsent from Symphony Hall 
the listeners and his colleagues. | 5, 99 years. It was a glorious 
He returned ri again to €- | .evival, too—done with that 
ceive the applause. rare gift of Dr. Munch’s for exe 
Mr. Stern played two ete, 'tracting the essence from the 
certos—the saw et thea tla French impressionists so that the 
3, K. 216, heara before the iNicl= | 6chestral colors shine with bur- 
mission, and the Prokofiev poor nished light. The score itself is a 
certo No. 2, in G ype tA 1 lush tapestry of color, depicting 
which the program  ClOS®™. | anical scenes of Oriental imagi- 
Something very special happens | arr eel Dr. Munch, when cone 
. : 76 ~ y é : , : ; 
when Mr. Stern plays a@ slOW queting music like this, is une 
ns ' surpassed, 





Mozart had glowed so beautifully 
Prokofieff’s WI! slap : , “Me + . . 

Even thane, sl2ardry dazzled.| “Metamorphosis” flows easily but! 
ven though it is not quite so|8ently, with not a mar! 1 | 
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Isaac Stern Violin Soloist 


IRE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-~ 


FRA played al Symphony Hall yes-|OUt With a fine-gauged but tell. 


terday el fternoon., anc will rene: ing efte "4 . 
tonight: the 2ist program OF the Frit ms “ct of muted notes, No 


coy~Saturday series. Charles Munch, 
sram: ay fornsand: 7 ; ta wut” ae 
phosis”” Ayst pertotinence) eer tympani, Phese, to he cure, Aare 
Dukas: tg Bert’: peer oge yeig: (Cetalls of orchestration, but they 
Concerto No. Sin ZoKofiest: Violin | are salient ° points musically, as 
stern: was soloist in the. concertos, | Well. . 
ahs hae |. Mr, Stern, using printed music 
By CYRUS DURGIN pages of relying entirely upon 
Sp Ms memory ‘for inientad 
Violinist Isaae Stern delivered with glittering virtucsty ene 
himself of some greal playing as with enormous music; jity Povey x: 
soltojst at the Boston Symphony] y AS ; ally, 
Orchestra concert yesterday, To! felamorphosis Gentle 
my mind he is one of the few: First violinist Emil 
supremely fine artists of his in- : 
strument today, and he was in 44) 0 eee smali 
form. Between the Mozart and/)@"*s of present and former Bos- 
the Prokofieff Concertos he sov./| ton Symphony membeys who have 
cred a broad range of exactions in|/had their own music ‘played by 
EE foal A gga ; and expression, | this orchestra. (Others have in. 
oae haiti cert was over he/ cluded cellist Jacobus Langendoen, 
| wa nailed with applause and Charles Martin Loeffler, Henry 
beparrid all of which he justly|Eichheim and Fernandez’ Arbos) 
ously betas tf peg nieed , the marvel- tn performance, proved an acree. 
his “Mozart play eetanner_ of] 25°e, solidly-constructed ang well- 
iS Mozart playing really toyk/ Scored piece. 
you by the heart. This was real; ft runs in six connected 
pinmunication, direct to the lis-i—Recitative. Air nab 
‘ener, of the substance of one of|gato and Finale’ 
Mozart’s priceless treasures. of/1955, is a revision 2 


creation. The slow movement,| of an Air nad 
es pecially, | | 


Kornsand 
Joined the comparative ly 


, Sections 
March, Jig, Fu- 
and, written in’ 
- amplification 
whan ae : Marcn for Trombone 
WB ttn! was a Jong and rapt-;and Orchestia which Kornsand 
Saeed sORg; unforgettable both in|composed for John W. ‘Coffey 
oe 3 ie 7 aso of tone and/former Boston Symphony trom. 
phnastns pured grace of Stern’s/ bonist. One of its two themes is 
sa CoS 7 | - . . ‘ — a a 
Prokofieft’s Gm; | oe eenious and completely sym- 
Mi eye i." G minor Concerto|™€trical 12-fone figure containing 
iy Z aifferent musical world /4/l the semitones of the scale, no- 
} ° ) Av, om: F ‘ . 2 + +e OL. 19 < 
m” atl ot Mozart, and where table for the fact that but one 
interval of the themé is dissonant. | 





Ked amount. 


mY b, 2 , ° mr - rie . ° 7 

fieft’s First ewe gy Bive Proko-| 0° vigorous forward motion save 
minor is still extremely vivid/for more individuality betwe 
and formidably difficult. But it is|/Jig, Fugato and Finale. It wa ‘ 
also excellent music, and clever,| to tell where on es 
too, Uhere is genuine feeling injended and the next began. Mr | 
that luscious tune of the slow} Kornsand, upon condy ie 
peatien er and an excellent in-| Munch’s ‘bidding. wal 
‘ ntion at the end when the solo| Place and acknowledged the cor- 
vloitn plays the pizzicati  first/dial applause. 

neard from ,the massed strings,|_ It was good to hear 
while the cello section plays the! Peri” once more. ) 
une, and the string bass gives!since the Boston 


Violin Concerto, the in the March. I could have wished 


en 
| as hard, 
e of these sections | 
ctor Charles! 
ked from his 


: _Dukas’ “La 
i tne first time | 
vin -. 
played it in 1936. This. late fot 
mantic score, which begins pec le 
liarly a lJittle like Dukas'’ “Thy 
Apprentice Sorcerer,” js a rich] c 
colored tapestry of sound and the 
colors have not faded. It is music 
of refinement but it alsa has power 
Vi. Munch and the orchestra wie 
earlier had been af their su e . 
lative best, gave “La Peyj” a trute 
sumptuous performance, as, in the 
enusing music of Prokofieft they 
pers a glorious background 

for Mr. Stern. c © 4-6-3 7 
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oot [less fascinating is the use of bass’ 
Music director, conducted — this pro- | drum and snare drum in place of 
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-* M®Kornsand, who has com- 

ta yok Biule (including 

a viola concerto), displayed 2 

finé-sense of orchestration ane 

of the | aft orchestral’ color, and prpvide 

yrony Hall yesterday Ate. “in short, with a very pleasan 

eae ait ~interesti ing to the 

Weal kt Kornsand; and. interesting opening Ba. 

ate aftefnoon. He was called fort: 

Sra Peri” : from his position) in the 

Vielin Gone Prokofieff row of first violinists by Mr. 
T Have no doubt tha | welcome. 


| i 
: he audiences of ine What to say about Isaac 
aston Symphony CONGR YT. Stern? Looking back over the 


, ight have , have said every- 
suspected, as they might tea,| years I find 1 
glance: , 


thing; indeed, the adgectives in| 

a ‘olini ying (as re so refulgent as to. 

-spectacled violinist occup his favor a | 

the iaat chair a «+ nga be appalling and I won't trot 
that they were 100 


prayer g 
+s them out for another airing a | 
composer as well aS a musician this point. Suffice it to say he 


METAMORPHOSIS 


By Emi. Kornsanp 


Born in Colmar (Alsace), February 12, 1894 


bassoons, 3 horns, 3 trumpets, 2 tromb 
spiel, tam-tam, bass drum, cymbals, tria 
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any composer explains that he has chosen the title “ 


for two reasons: “In 1955, during my vacation, | decided to rewrite 
my Air and March for Trombone and Orchestra* 


a strictly orchestral piece. This more elaborate a 


is a metamorphosis since it has grown out of the 

! wed the Mozart Concerto so butterfly out of a 

or ey eerily found out yes: Paved, the Move and March 
ue fternoon, for Emil Korn- at the same time sO charmingly 
etree *"“Matamorphosis” was es to make it a mirac'e, se cit 
cite, its first performance and| e:ally in the light of Mr. Voter 
Suiiies made its way as an "| sensitive accompaniment. sai 
foresting and effective orcheS-| 6 the Prokofieff G minor 3b 
res aa notable for its IN-| \iaeq another miracle, its esi 
se lo its concise form and 1tS| yovement in particular gl 7 
vention, sound throughout.’ ing a limpid beauty of tone M * This work was composed for 
wie a inavemanita played = possible to describe. The violin- : 
n . 


Metamorph osis’’ 


and develop it into 
nd colorful version 
earlier form like a 


pupa. It contains six sections (Recitative — Air — 


— Jig — Fugato — Finale). The second reason for calling this 
work a metamorphosis is its form for which I could not find a more 


appropriate name — the usual term ‘theme and variations’ would not 
give a sufficient indication of its nature. 


—_ —— — eee re ere we 
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B S h pt 9 John W. Coffey, a member of the trombone section of the 
oston Symphony Orchestra fro 

) ding  : n both occa- | 

ayrd se, one blending | j.;+ got ovation o | 

without pause, 0 


m 1941-1952, 
imperceptibly with another, | sions. rv Day 57 


: : : after 
Metamorphosis « 4s erage It was “interesting, 
interesting for the fact tha satis 


; the 12- i k s! 
aoe po Paos gyar by wo some 22 years, to hear Duka 
one , 


“ i’ again, Despite the 
kled to it. Indeed, Oe Fe ae Fan this * 

stone eng st tement of the oh par kag Med ite : dbl bh. soe 

save for the 's tvs contains | piece contains, despite its ee . 7 mr Se". 4a 

first theme (w 2 different , otic textures and rising cli 

the “row” of ono scale), ' maxes, if somehow just Pee 

tones vo ag Schoenberg’s not age “a eee’ oleae ae 

a ror temet only not evident a : wg y apr 

sys - music. 

but doesn’t appear to be in _. It makes an effect, to be sure; 

volved at all. ' it holds the attention; yet al-. 


There are 


Leading Motive | 

‘This 12-tone row becomes a | 
sire fot leading motive in Sr | 
work thereafter, nage erga ‘ 
a-broader, more lyric t ane. 
Arid, as.the ear can fix ne . 
firmly in mind, their evolu oe 
may, be followed with vesnagch 
the, overall design emerging as : 
pleasing, effective whole. Pe 
anything is lacking, Fool . 
listener's point of view,  H. 
rhythmic vigor; it moves a 


it' not perhaps quite en “Rite of Spring.” 


nough., 


ways seems to miss the mark in 


some inexplicable way. I get 


the feeling it tries too hard. 


though doubtless in its proper 


frame as music for a ballet it 


tive indeed. In any case, Mr. 
Munch gave it an exciting read- 
ing, the orchestra in peak form. 


‘would undoubtedly prove effec-: 


Pierre Monteux’ returns next, 
week to guest conduct a pro- 
gram Offering Mendelssohn's 
“Hebrides” Overture, Tchaikov-: 


sky's Fifth and . Stravinsky’s 


; 
' 


“In the following Air this leitmotiv b 


ccomes a continuous texture as 
a background on which the 


two themes are embroidered in a broad 
cantabile. The March employs mainly the first theme, while 


Jig the second theme is more in the foreground. This section is 

nature of a development leading to the Fugato which is a bridge to 
the Finale. The Finale opens with the recapitulation of the March 
theme and breaks off suddenly to give way to a scherzo-like episode 
in which now the leitmotiy has grown to a full-sized theme. Then 
follows a surprising E-major in which the leitmotiv, heard from the 


glockenspiel, flute and clarinet, is cut off halfway with two abrupt 
measures of the March.” 


in the 
in the 
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Concert ) 

Symphony Co ae 

Symphony orcnes ; 

i Munch conducting. gave the | 

Charles Mu the 76th season in 

rh ae on yesterday violin, The 
The _Solois 


\etamorhos! ...»  Kornsand 
Metamorhosis, .. 


‘ler O16 .Mozart | 
Concerto in G. (K 216)... Se 60 ee 
“To Peri’’.. | 


Vielin Concerto No. 2, Op. 63 Prokofief| 
By RUDOLPH 7 Re, 
IT have no doubt tha A nt 
members of the cadienses f Bnd 
Boston + asap Mageie ret “tel 
suspected, as tne ight ne | 
stanaed at a quiet, middle: apes 
be-spectacled violinist saat Soar 
the Jast chair 1n the a = “ 
that they were looking bes ne 
composer as en as a music 
ainment. aoe 
sai certainly pe ST Koen: 
‘day afternoon, for Emi AOFM 
eae * “Matamorphosis” “ 
given its first perrerta ie ee 
quiekly made its way as ara 
teresting and effective ao af 
tral essay notable fol to m 
vention, its geomet pecan ory 
‘les ‘lear sounc oughot 
eye - movements — 
without pause, one pret 
imperceptibly with err te 
Metamorphosis — Is caper wats: 
interesting for the age | 4 
while it is based Peed ni 
tone technique, it is ie 
means shackled to it. -~ se 
save for the a tates ~uad 
first theme (which cone rs 
the “row” of the 12 became 
tones of the chromatic — Ah 
its relation to papier ny sat 
system is not only not evide 
but doesn’t appear to be in- 
volved at all. 


Leading Motive 

This 12-tone row age wong 
sort of leading motive in a 
work thereafter, contrasted Ww) : 
a-'broader, more lyric sapere 
And. as.the ear can [fix bow 


firmly in mind, their ovement 
may. be followed with interest, 


the, overall design emerging as a 


pleasing, effective whole. If: 


anything is lacking, Niual Mars 
listener's point of view, i : 


; ‘Ac Co | 
rhythmic vigor; 1t moves ay 
but: not perhaps quite forcetul!, 


enouch., 


Mr Kornsand, who has com- 
posed much music (including, 
a viola concerto), displayed J 
fine sense of orchestraticn and! 
orchestral color, and prpvided 
us,.in short, with a very pleasant) 
and. interesting opening to the 
afternoon. He was called forty 
from his positio nin the 
row. of first violinists by Mr. 
Munch and given a very hearty 
welcome. | vinags 

What to say about Isaac 
Stern? Looking back over the 
vears I find I have said every- 
thing: indeed, the adjectives in 
his favor are so refulgent as to 
be appalling and I won't trot 
them out for another airing al 
this point. Suffice it to say ne 
played the Mozart Concerto 0 
beautifully, so effortlessly and 
at the same time so charm 'ngl) 
eS to make it a mirace, espe- 
cally in the light of Mr. Munch's 
sensitive accompaniment, Late 
on the Prokofieff G minor pro- 
vided another miracle, its slow 
movement in particular diSC1Os- 
ing a limpid beauty of tone ‘i 
possible to describe. The violin-| 


9 t} yn both oeca-' 
eee ky pe a 
SiONS. Sle 1ale tf b o A 


It was interesting, after 


er 


some 22 years, to hear Dukas’ 
“La Peri” again, Despite the 
marvelous array of effects this 
piece contains, despite its eX: 
otic textures and rising cli- 
maxes, it somehow just does 
not seem to make contact as 
a really impressive piece of 
music, | 

It makes an effect, to be sure: 
it holds the attention; yet 
Ways seems to miss the mark | 
some inexplicable way. I get 
the feeling it tries too hard. 
though doubtless in its proper 
frame as music for a ballet it 
would undoubtedly prove effec- 
tive indeed. In any case, Mr. 
Munch gave it an exciting read- 
ing, the orchestra in peak form. 
Pierre Monteux returns next 
week to guest conduct a pro- 
gram 0Offering Mendelssohn's 
“Hebrides” Overture, Tchaikov- 
sky's Fifth and. Stra vinsky’s 
“Rite of Spring.” 
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METAMORPHOSIS 


By Emit Kornsanp 


Born in Colmar (Alsace), February 12, 1894 


eee 


Metamorphosis was composed in 1955 


following instruments are called for: 
bassoons, 3 horns, 3 trumpets, 
spiel, t 


and is having its first performance. ‘The 
2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 trombones and tuba, timpani, percussion (glocken- 
am-tam, bass drum. cymbals, triangle, snare drum) and strings, 


HE Composer explains that he 
for two reasons: 
my Air 


has chosen the title “Metamorphosis” 
“In 1955, during my vacation, I decide 
and March for Trombone and Orche 
a strictly orchestral piece. This more elabo) 
Is a metamorphosis since it has grown out of the earlier form like 
butterfly out of a pupa. It contains six sections (Recitative — Air ~ 
March — Jig — Fugato — Finale). The second reason 
work a metamorphosis 


d to rewrite 
Stra*®* and develop it into 
‘ate and colorful version 


for calling this 
is its form for Which I could not find 
appropriate name — the usual term ‘the 


give a sufficient indication of jts nature. 


a more 
me and variations’ would not 


* This work w 


as composed for John W. Coffey, a 
Boston Symph 


member 
ony Orchestra from 1941-1952, 


of the trombone section of the 


“There are two themes, both st; 


ited in the Recitative togethe 
intermittent quotations of 


a kind of leitmotiv. 
tones of the chromatic scale arral 


r with 
consisting of the twelve 
iged in a strictly symmetrical order: 


“In the following Air this leitmotiy becomes 
a background on which the two themes 
cantabile. The March e 
Jig the 
nature of a develo 
the Finale. 


a continuous texture as 
are embroidered in a broad 
mploys mainly the first theme, 
second theme is more in the foreground. 
pment leading to the Fug 
The Finale opens with the re 
theme and breaks off suddenly to give w 
In which now the lertmotiv has 
follows a surprising E-m 


while in the 
This section is in the 
ato which is a bridge to 
capitulation of the March 
ay to a scherzo-like episode 
grown to a full-sized theme. 
ajor in which the leitmotiv, 
glockenspiel, flute and clarinet, is cut off halfy 
measures of the March.” 


Then 
heard from the 
vay with two abrupt 
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Emil Kornsand, a member of the first violin section of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, first came to this country in 1938 as a member 
of the N.B.C. Orchestra under the direction of Arturo Toscanini. In 
the following season he joined the viola section of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. It was in the first season of Charles Munch (1950) 
that he changed his position to violinist. ie 
Born at Colmar in the Upper Rhine Valley, Emil Kornsand attended : | Ph 
school in Karlsruhe in Baden (Germany). His first instruction on the : , ae 
violin began before his sixth year and continued at the then Grand : : i 
Ducal Conservatory at Karlsruhe. After his regular schooling he : | : : 
Ling 
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studied violin with Sam Franko, and composition with Wilhelm Klatte | 
at the Stern Conservatory in Berlin. Following the First World War AY : 
he completed his studies with Karl Klingler (violin) and Friedrich E. i 

Koch (composition) at the State Hochschule fiir Musik in Berlin- 
Charlottenburg. After fifteen years as “Kammermusiker” at the Berlin 
State Opera he left Germany in 1938 to make the United States his 
home. In Boston he has composed a number of works in chamber : | 


forms. 
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4 Pers s ee 


ISAAC STERN | 





| eg STERN was born in Kriminiesz, Russia, July 21, 1920. He was 
taken by his parents to San Francisco as an infant and studied piano 

at six, changing to violin at the age of eight, when Naoum Blinder, 
concert master of the San Francisco Orchestra, was his teacher. He f 
played with the San Francisco Orchestra at the age of eleven. He : pe 
studied in New York with Louis Persinger, and made his New York | Ral 
debut in 1937. He was active in the U.S.O. in the Pacific area and after , | ) 
the war toured as a concert artist in many parts of the world. He : 
played Prokofieff’s First Concerto with the Boston Symphony Orchestra, | 
January 9g, 1948, and the first performance of William Schuman’s X 
Violin Concerto on February 10, 1950; Brahms’ Concerto, January 23, : 
: 





1953; Mozart’s G major Concerto and Bernstein’s Serenade (first per- 
formance in the United States) on April 15, 1955. 
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MENDELSSOHN Overture, “The Hebrides” ( Fingal's C » <P a Ro Sa 
7 inor, Op. 6 7 ~~ 
t SKY -_ Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 04 aN 
CAIATKOVERY bo eee: Ces 
I. Andante; Allegro con anima | 
II. Andante cantabile con alcuna licenza 
derato 
Ill. Valse: Allegro mo 
Finale: Andante maestoso; Allegro vivace 
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INTERMISSION 


“Te Sacre du Printemps ’’ (“The Rite of Spring’ ) es 


STRAVINSKY... .. Pictures of Pagan Russia : dl 





th 
A ae a6 f Spring — Dance of the Adolescents — a 
Introduction — Harbingers © 


i - Pierr 7 
Abduction — Spring Rounds — Games of the Rival Towns — The : e Monteux will honor Igor Stravinsky’s 


+ 75th anniversary | 
; h (The | by conducting “Le Sacre dy Printemps” at the d 
Procession of the Wise Men — The Adoration of the Earth ( a phony’s concerts this afternoon, Saturday night, Boston Sym 


and Sunday 
Wise Man) — Dance of the Earth. afternoon, Q34n M~ rw! “$9 


Il. The Sacrifice 


Introduction — Myster! 
of the Chosen One — 
Dance of the Chosen One. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 
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Ill. Valse: Allegro moderato 






30; oro Vivace 
IV. Finale: Andante maestoso, Allegro vi 
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Joe Petrovec , BN 
Pierre Monteux will honor Igor Stravinsky’s 75th anniversary 


by conducting “Le Sacre du Printemps” at the Boston Sym- 
phony’s concerts this afternoon, Saturday night, ang Sunday 


afternoon. 2340, M~ %! “$F 
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FRIDAY AF] ERNOON, APRIL 12, @l 2:15 Y clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 13; at 8:30 o'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor 


\I ENDELSSOHN Overture, “The Hebrides” (‘Fingal's Cave’), Op. 96 


[ CHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 04 
Y Andante; Allegro con anima 
11 Andante cantabile con alcuna licenza 


III. Valse: Allegro moderato 


IV. Finale: Andante maestoso, Allegro vivace 
INTERM ISSION 


STRAVINSKY “Te Sacre du Printemps (“The Rite ol Spring ) 
Pictures of Pagan Russia 
The Adoration of the Earth 
Introduction — Harbingers of Spring Dance of the Adolescents — 
Abduction — Spring Rounds —Games of the Rival Towns — The 
Procession of the Wise \fen — The Adoration of the Earth (The 
Wise Man) — Dance ol the Earth. 


LI. lhe Sacrifice 
Introduction \[vsterious Circles of the \dolescents .. Glorification 
of the Chosen Cone Fyocation of the Ancestors — The Sacrificial 


Dance of the Chosen One. 
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Joe Petrovec 


by coi ‘tine | 
phonvy's concerts intemp 


afte 
rnoon., a GH. 


iInskvy’s ~ & " 
«ae (Oth anniversary 


this after at the Bos 
' Pid ‘ . ost ; 
os _ oon, Saturday night. an ‘w Sym- 





‘Sacre’ Presented in Honor They Still Walk Out on “Rite” 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- Nee * 
oe ere A" Erakiny Hel as characterized by genuine intensity, 


— Of Stravinsky's ¢ 5th Year 


By Harold Kogers 


“on June 17 Igor Stravinsky 
will celebrate his 75th anni- 
versary, and Pierre Monteux, 
who is seven years Stravinsky s 
senior, is playing ‘Le Sacts du 
Printemps’ at the Symp! SRY 
Hall concerts this weekend 10 


old. time’s sake. ‘ 
arly everyone 
ao of eee, that Mr. Monteux 


conducted the premiere in Paris 
‘way. back in 913. 


But not 
knows about the first 


Monitor ¥-\3-57 


oltage. But the traversal was 
‘ightly unfocused at arg a 
condition that will doubtless dls- 
appear at the performances to- 
night and Sunday afternoon. 
After all, it is an extremely com- 
plex score, and it still takes a 
bit of doing to whip 1t into shape 
each time it is programed. 
oe Sa 


Mr. Monteux opened with 
Mendelssohn’s “Fingal’s Cave” 
| Overture, otherwise known as 
‘<The Hebrides,” and again the 


onteux himself heard | app and flow of roaring waters 


terday afternoon, and will repeat 
tonight, the 22d program of e 
Friday-Saturday series. Pierre Mon- 
teux, as guest, conducted ‘The 
Hebrides” (‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’) Overture 
of Mendelssohn, the Symphony No. 5, 
in E minor, by Tchaikovsky, and 
“The Rite of Spring,’ by Stravinsky. 


~ ee 


By CYRUS N/C/O- 


Pierre Monteux returns this 
week as guest conductor of the 
Boston Symphony. Orchestra, and 
the climax of his program 1s a, 
score with which he has been| 
uniquely associated for 44 years: | 
Stravinsky’s “The Rite of Spring.” 
He conducts it in honor of the) 
approaching 75th birthday, next 
June 17, of the composer. 

This chronicler would not wish 
to distort a report of yesterday 


an impressive surge of melody 
and feeling. Perhaps the pace of 
the main body of the first moves 
ment was a trifle slow at the start, 
but tempo—up to a point—is a 
matter of individual preference. 
Monteux brought out some of the 
inner voices, too, in some places 
too much, so that the principal 
tune of the moment was obscured. 
But, once again, the strength of 
his reading was notable. 

It is a tribute to his own powers 
that, at the age of 82, Monteux can 
communicate so effectively from 
composer to orchestra to audience, 
More than one person I heard sa 
when the concert was over: “Wha 
a really grand old man!” 

Next week Charles Munch will 


.» Stravinsky | ‘dus, recalling the | afternoon’s concert, or give a/return, to present the second part 
Miia piano |e delight in his visit e minor and extraneous manifesta-|of Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion in 
hat he 4 the strange cavern. ‘tion undue emphasis. But he was Observance of Easter. The chorus- 

| ° ry : remaining item or Mr. ‘really surprised, during the course eS will be the Harvard Glee Club 

» scandal,” Mr. | aa ux’s' program was the of Stravinsky’s masterpiece, to see and Radcliffe Choral Society, pre- 
a sc ; -». | Monteux § ‘that people still walk out upon it.|pared by G. Wallace Woodworth; 


“put Lf Willi mchaikovsky Fifth Symphony, 


d it did. 


ict i] 
ut of which he wrung a fu 
Sts of decibeled emotion 


‘Bostonian heard it many | mete hardly moving a muscle. 


times since 
teux was on the po 


too) and they must now con- 


On-|tie gives his musicians careful 
dium ‘con | Suidance with his baton, but 


he lets them do the work. 


an o) 
it a dear old friend, som | 
care ‘4 charming piece that | 


may have its rowdy momen 
course, but no surprises. 


ises yes- | 

were no surpris = | 

nner? Mr. Monteux’s per. | 
sppene 


terday in Mr. 
ee unless one h: 


ts, of : 


: 


to be watching Danny Kaye's | 


kinetic res < 


of the 
* the 


ife and 


the latter was 


“4 
a he liked it very muc 
bw , as her father explained, 
ene likes all kinds of weird) 


sounds. ee ag 


' 


Well, perhaps this perform | 


ance didn’t have the e 
content found in Mr. Mon 


1951 ‘* performance, but 


er . rt 
mémorable concer" 
excitement of his return 


lectrical 

teux's 
that 

also had the | 


to | 


Hall after an ab- | 


y that get el 
%, QO e # 
Oey ee eauit ser This 


tricity—quite 
sir of ears 

when the battery, 
drums, has carried > 


Quite a number did, from the: 


the soloists Adele Addison, so- 


floor and two balconies.&% Jas 7 \Prano; Florence Kopleff, contralto; 
It just goes. to show h .) ’si\John McCollum, tenor, and Mack 


own attitude and taste cannot be) 
a reliable barometer of those of! 
the ultimately final critic: the 
public. Of course there was a| 
fearful pandemonium and scandal 
when Monteux conducted the 
very first performance of the 
“Rite”, in Paris in 1913. But after 
39 vears had passed, the audience 
at the same Theatre Du Champs 
Elysees, when Monteux conducted 
the Boston Symphony in it during 
the European tour of 1952, ap- 
plauded wildly. Now four more 
years have passed, 

I would have thought that most 
people, even if they had not taken 
the work to their hearts, now 
would regard it with composure. 
Perhaps it is a matter of genera- 
tion, Those who have made ac- 
quaintance with this giant among 
rhythmically virtuosic pieces with- 
in, say, 20 years, probably con- 
sider it much as I do: as one of the 


‘supremely great masterworks of 
the early. 20th Century, loud and 


violent, to be sure, but enormously 
clever and a landmark in com- 


position, Still, you never can tell! 


At any rate, this performance 


yesterday was a marvel of vigor | 


and color, It may not have been 
the neatest reading of the score 
Monteux has given, but ils 
power was overwhelming. 
Tchaikovsky's passionate Sym- 
phony in E minor was likewise 


- ee ene 


me ee 


Harrell and James Joyce, bass. 
N. B.: The afternoon concert next 
week will be given Thursday, to 
avoid Good Friday. The evening 
concert will be Saturday, as usual. 
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Symphony Concert. 
The _Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Pierre Monteux conducting, gave the 
22d program of the 76th season in Sym. 
phony Hall yesterday afternoon. he 
rogram: : 
verture ‘‘The Hebrides,” Op. 26 
Mende!ssohn 
Symhony No. 5 in E minor, Op. 64 | 
Tchaikovsky | 
“TeSacre du Printemps’... .Stravinsky , 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
Pierre Monteux, that 82-year- 


old musical legend, returned 
yesterday afternoon for his sec- 
ond appearance with the or- 
chestra this season and pro- 
lvided, as always, another for- 
midable display of his mastery 
of the orchestra. 

Mr. Monteux does not con- 
duct in the contemporary sense 
of the term. There is nothing 
whatever theatrical about him} 
either in appearance or mMan-}| 
ner. He merely marches to the 
eonductor’s stand; his. great 
white mustachios in vivid con- 
trast to his -mane. of hair as 
black as the inside of a coal| 


| 


mine, turns to the orchestra and! | 


beats the time. ‘Occasionally 
he phrases a passage with nis 
left hand or signals an entrance, 
but that is all. The rest is the 
miracle of the stock: the men 
of the orchestra, as secure in 


the justness and accuracy of the 
conductor’s intentions have no 
concern but perfomance. 
The result, if it is hardly 
ever incandescent, is on the 
| other hand hardly ever sub- 
ject “to interpretative carp- 
- ings on the part of public and 
critics alike. There it is, Mr. 
Monteux’s broad back seems 
to suggest, the way it was 
written, and if you have any 
complaints, kindly take them 
up with Mr. Tchaikovsky. 


Speak for Self 


There is no danger of anyone 
trying to do this in the case of 
that composer's Fifth Sym- 
phony, given for the first time | 
since the late Guido Cantelli 
conducted it some four years 
ago. Mr. Monteux might have 
: got a great deal more out of the | 
work. by emphasizing some of 
its more obvious melodrama, | 
but he didn’t do that: he played 
it absolutely  straightforwardly | 
and let it speak for itself. And 
that it did, attaining an ovation 
for conductor and orchestra at 
the end. It may be added that! 
the orchestra played with re- 
markable precision and J ames | 
Stagliano, meantime, traversed | 
the horn solo of the slow ,move-| 


ment beautifully Me : /3/¢7 


Stravinsky’s “Rite of Spring;’. 
‘introduced to the world by Mr. 
'Monteux in a riotous Parisian 
premiere some 44 years ago, has 
ong since lost its shock value 
and, although it still holds its, 
own among the noisiest pieces 
ever written, it remains one of 
the true masterworks of the 
9th century, at once colorful, | 
exotic, passicnate, barbarous, 
‘and exciting. in its volcanic 
‘rhythms, its tightness of struc- 
ture, its free-ranging melodies. | 
I couldn’t help but think | 
what a tremendous impact 
this. would have on the stage © 
today in Massine’s choreog- | 
raphy, the music provided by | 
such an orchestra and con- | 
ductor as this, in a day when 
the average listener is no 
more dismayed by this music 
than by that of Strauss. How- 
ever. nearly 30 years have 
passed since it was mounted 
in this country, and doubtless 
80 or more will pass before 
it is again. On this occasion 
Mr. Monteux, who conducted 
it all from memory when he 
did it in Paris in 1952 with 
the Boston Symphony, used 
a score. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON e N 


INE 
TEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Twenty-third Pro gram 


THU 
RSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprir 18, at 2:15 o’clock 


SA VE 
TURDAY EVENING, Apri. 20, at 8:30 o’clock 


_......The Passion Accordin 
g to St. Matt 
(Opening Chorus and Part 11) - 


Soprano: ADELE ADDISON 
Contralto: FLoRENcE KopLEerr 
Tenor: JOHN McCo.Lium 
Bass: Mack HARRELL 
Bass: JAMES. JOYCE 


HA 
RVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 


(G. WALLACE Woopwonrtu, Conductor) 


Harpsichord: DANIEL PINKHAM Orean: 
} rgan: ALFRED Nasi PATTERSON 


Viola da Gamba: ALFRED ZIGHERA 


There will be an intermission after the Choral 
e 


“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” (First vers ) 
e 
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Symphony Concert Speak for Self | 


The Boston Symphony orchestra. There is no danger of anyone 


—_ 
—- 


1 na | Pierre Monteux  eo7eth season in Sym: trvinge to do this in the case ot 
; | j : phony Hall yesterday afternoon, van o | Rai Vaneau 
Bl i | Overture ‘The Hebrides,” OP. 28 san that Comporr: . : a ‘i i 
i L | | Symhony No. 5 in E minor, Op, 64 phony, given {ol the urs! a 
| | i” | “TeSacre du Printemps’... . Stravinsky since the late Guido age ¥ 
| 7 | Sey Sym Wa ona conducted it some four years 
| an By RUDOLPH ELIE | ago. Mr. Monteux might have 
| | | Pierre Monteux, that 82-year- vot a great deal more out of the 


| \ 10% ¢ returned | oy ; 3 

| of cao. AAR og a gba ' work by emphasizing ‘some 0| 
VeS Py” AV al . —/)% - , J . 7 . 
Aen ; “44, - went hee re ious melodrama, 
ond appearance with the or-| | its more obvious c 


} 
Ml | duet in the contemporary sense | | 
of the term. There is nothing) ‘the end. It may be added that 
whatever theatrical about him| | 
either in appearance or man-} | 
ner. He merely marches to the} | | 
: ) conductor’s stand, his great) |Stagliano, meantime, traversed 
| white mustachios in vivid con- ‘the horn solo of the slow,move- 


the orchestra played with re- 
‘markable precision and James 


—— ~~ -—- ~ — 
— ee 
-_—- — 
—— ee - — 
-~-- 
ne 
———~ _ 
— 


. Povi 
hlack as the inside of a Coal 


Stravinsky's “Rite of ‘Spring, 
mine, turns to the orchestra and Stravinsky » | | 34 


Phi] : aeacionatly (introduced to the world by Mr, 
heats the time, WeCaslondail, he | iad - Payjsian 

| rey a ae age with nis) ,Monteux in a riotous Fatlisial 

: ne pn} asses a Ddsad 7 € Wil j oS ; Ps 44 arc 20° has 

in left hand or signals an entrance, \jpremiere somc 4% yee's Meh, 
Hh | ) th, + is all. The rest is the #ong since lost its shock value 
y nat i all. ne st Ib ese ~ 43 js its 

i Shibata of the stock: the men fand, althougn it still holds its 
it e tha crehectra. as secure in (own among the noisiest pieces 

of the orenestra, as : } ’ a) ae - of 

Baal Ee oe le oie iwoer wratten.. 00. ema: One | 

| the tri asterworks of the 

| | the justness and accuracy of the the true maste} works ve ; 

aa sonductor’s intentions have no (20th century, at once colorrul, 
cginionaae ae exotic, passicnate, barbarous 

" | concern but perfovmance. and exciting. in its volcanic 
4 The result, if it 1s hardly rhythms, its tightness of struc- 
is on the ture, its free-ranging melodies. 


ever incandescent, 


ther hand hardly ever sub- I couldn’t help but think 
othe 


what a tremendous impact 





i ) 1 | ehestra this season and pro-| 'but he didn’t do that: he played 
| | | | vided. as always, another his it absolutely  straightforwardly | 
| | i ‘dat Jicnlav of his astery ety +A 
| | ] — x pray of his mé i jand let it speak for itself. And 
Sie of the orcnestra. cee ee vom 
7) | Mr. Monteux does not con-| |that it did, attaiming an ovation 


for conductor and orchestra at. 


1 | ‘ast to his mane of hair as > le, 
) | ly fac nine gga ' Iment beautifully her ‘ 2! re WA 
} 


ject to interpretative carp- 
ings on the part of public and 
critics alike. There it is, Mr. 
Monteux’s broad back seems 
to suggest, the way it was 
written, and if you have any 
complaints, kindly take them 
up with Mr. Tchaikovsky. 


this. would have on the stage 
today in Massine’s choreog- 
raphy, the music provided by 
such an orchestra and con- 
ductor as this, in a day when 
jhe average listener is no 
more dismayed by this music 
than by that of Strauss. How- 
ever. nearly 30 years have 
passed since it was mounted 
in this country, and doubtless 
21) or more will pass before 
it is again. On this occasion 
Mr. Monteux, who conducted 
it all from memory when he 
did it in Paris in 1952 with 
the Boston Symphony, used 
a score. 





SEVENTY-SIXTH SE 


ASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


LT wenty-third Pro ram 





THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 18, al 


2:15 O'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 20, at 8:30 o’clock 


BACH The Passi AC | 
A assion / .ccording to St. Matthew 
(Opening Chorus and Part IT) 

7 hr ° ~ 

Soprano: ADELE ADDISON 

Contralto: FLORENCE KOPLEFF 


lenor: JOHN McCoLtium 
2 . 

Bass: MACK HARRELL 

2 . 

bass. JAMES JOYCE 


HARVARD GLEE CLUB and RADCLIFFE 


(G. WALLACE Woopworrn, 


CHORAL SOCIETY 


Conductor) 


Harpsichord: DANiFT Piweua: | 
f ‘DANIEL PINKHAM = Organ: ALFRED Nasi iii 


Viola da Gamba: ALFRED ZIGHERA 


Chere will be an intermission after the Chorale 
“O Haupt voll Blut und Wunden” (First verse) 
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SYMPHONIANA 


Mendelssohn and “The Greatest 
of Christian W orks” 


—— , 


MENDELSSOHN AND 
“THE GREATEST OF 
CHRISTIAN WORKS” 


In the year 1829, two young musicians 
in Berlin, Felix Mendelssohn, aged 20, 
and his friend the singer and actor 
Eduard Devrient became aware that a 
great work of Bach lay at hand of which 
the world knew nothing. “Old Bach” 
was then considered old-fashioned, and 
was less regarded as a composer than 
his son Philip Emanuel. Few musicians 
would have been interested if the fact 
had been brought to their attention that 
Johann Sebastian Bach, a hundred years 
before, had composed Passions to the 
four gospels and led them at the St. 
Thomas Church in Leipzig at the Good 
Friday services. 

Yet Carl Friedrich Zelter, the aging | 
director of the Singakademie, had ac- 
quired the music of his Passion Accord- 
ing to St. Matthew and tried out parts 
of it with his chorus. His young pupil 
Felix Mendelssohn and Devrient with 
him were at once interested as the ’ 
score was sampled, and on further 
investigation the fine choruses, the quiet 
and wonderfully expressive part of Jesus | 
excited them. Devrient talked Mendels- - 
sohn into approaching Zelter and get- | 
ting his permission for a public perform- 
ance. Although Mendelssohn, knowing | 
Zelter’s cautious and unenterprising | 

ways, hesitated to anger his teacher, | 
the two at last extracted from him a 
reluctant consent. 

The forces of the Singakademie were 
accordingly mustered for the double 
chorus, an orchestra brought together. 
Mendelssohn, it was decided, would con- 
duct, Devrient would sing the part of 
Christ. Their next step was to find the 
other solo singers. 

As the two musicians set out to make 

their calls they were filled with a sud- 


den elation, a sense that an important 
musical revelation was at hand. Devrient 
describes this moment in his Recollec- 
tions of Felix Mendelssohn: 

“We were speaking of the strange 
chance that, just a hundred years after 
the work could have been last heard, it 
should now again see the light. ‘And to 
think,’ said Felix triumphantly, standing 
still in the middle of the Opern Platz, 


‘ that it should be an actor and a Jew 


who give back to the people the greatest 
of Christian works.’ 

“Felix was quite carried away by his 
joyful mood; on other occasions he 
avoided all reference to his Jewish 
descent.” 

They had no trouble in persuading the 
four best singers in the opera to join 
in their venture. 

“Their participation in the rehearsals, 
and the greater finish these now as- 
sumed, gave a fresh impetus to our work, 
Musicians and amateurs all thronged to 
the rehearsals, anxious to understand it 
better and better. All were amazed, 
not only at its architectonic grandeur 
of structure, but at its abundance of 
melody, its wealth of expression and of 
passion, at its quaint and affecting dec- 
lamation, and at its dramatic power. No 
one had ever suspected old Bach of all 
this. 

“But Felix’s share in making the 
splendid properties of this work felt and 
known is as memorable as the undertak- 
ing itself. His perfect mastery of all 
its details was only half his merit. His 
energy, perseverance, tact, and clever 
calculation of the resources at hand, 
made this masterpiece modern, intelli- 
gible, and lifelike once more. Those 
who did not witness this, his first and 

greatest achievement in conductorship, 
can scarcely realize or appreciate the 
magnificent powers of this youth of 
twenty. The revered presence of Zelter 
gave still greater importance to the 
orchestral rehearsals. Until these took 
place, Felix had both to accompany and 
to conduct, a difficult matter with the 


rapid alternations of chorus and sol 
in ever-changing rhythms: here he s * 
to play the accompaniment with the lef 
hand, and conduct with the right is 
Nothing less than the absolute aig 
cess of the first resuscitation of Bait’ 
masterpiece, on the 11th of March 1829. : 
could have initiated the . | 
study of this master by the leadi 
musicians of modern times, and em 


this account th 
e performa 
orable. me) 


subsequent | 


S mem- 


éé 
“ ome have I known any performance 
onsecrated b 
Nice y One united Sympathy. 
pei neert made an extraordinary 
1on in the educated ¢; 
7 ite Circles of 
2 in. This re-popularising of a half. 
rgotten master was felt to be of preg 
. 
pr i A second performance was 
€d tor, which took 
place on the 21st 
> hsp and was crowded like the first 
Paty was yet one more, under 7 : 
Tea 
er Felix’s departure, on Good Friday 
b | 


the 17th of April. jn 1; 
pril, in | 
Tod Jesu’ of Graun. oe eee 


elter, 


éé 
: All who are interested in music know 
ow the sensation made by these per 


for 
mances caused other towns to make 


pit 
imilar attempts; how the other ‘Pas 


sions’ of Bach were taken in hand 

pecially that according to St. John: Av 
attention was also turned ies vd 
Instrumental productions of the old 


m 
— how they were published, and 
Periormed at concerts, etc, 


shippers of Bach, however, 


forget that the great light dawned upo 

them from the 11th of March, 1829 i 
that it was Felix Mendelssohn who poe 
new vitality to the most profound of 


composers. It is one of the dearest 
treasures of my life, 
that I helped to sp 
event.” 


The wor- 
must not 


the remembrance 
ur on this great. 
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Boston Symphony Assisted 
By Harvard-Radcliffe Group 


By Harold Rogers 


: ; ain 
the eight years that morrow night, cs r) Nhe ‘Hare 

oe : ‘Munch has been con- had the ais aan the Rad- 
ie ng the Boston Symphony | vard az1ee Ys, iety, trained to 
-eeigal established a tradition of bgge fey grower od ci thats 

ge llegaaigets t of alternately |a refined : “ Wood- 
ot, ey Bach Passions, conduetor, G. shag does 
Seraing to St. Matthew or to powvabr: Tegal ne a with cho- 
ae A yritlyn ster sea- |sometning W wll : 
St. John, during ga Baggr has rales; they are barely Dat ag 
ee: Ase nag Swe and Dr. and take to the air Hl “When I 
ee. ot ayn has prepared |down—as, for instance, 

unecn, as 7 | 


| ting ’#.¢ AY “$ 
a consecrated performance. | too a ee me 7 


| John McCollum a gave 
There are with Dr. Muneh's | eloquent Pog ove Mean oe 
j Wil £ wal . : e V ST, © 
performances of Beethoven, or | Fomewhat thankless in that it 
take sharp issue with _ = ‘requires a great deal of Eactta 
ner, but Bach is one so rats | tive singing with no arias eae 
composer whom war" weaae ‘play the voice in ite Bs : oe 
with a vine ig Serterm= | tat aspects. Thoug ' 
mands approval. ‘ 


’ at 
| nd heretical to say so, 
ances of the Passion music, eo) Edger ium itatevier found . the 
: 1 in vears past, | 
yesterday and in } 


tually dawless bd reser music more than a 

have been. virtually) co an | trifle tedious. | . 
Bach was careful not to lose an | But in the many other arias 
ounce of the pr bere perp are met ge ange g's soins yoregliem 
uc] n, 4 ‘!in that for the bass: j 
trial and crucifixion, | in that f xii, - 
Munch always recaptures the }.2+¢ be pure as Thine.” Here 


full essence. 'Mack Harrell sang with egy ed 
In this performance, to be re- ‘and admirable musicianship, Hi 
peated in Symphony Hall to- handling of Jesus outery, i, 
a0 'Eli, lama sabachthani!” was pow- 
‘erfully and poignantly presented. 
| Adele Addison, whose sweet 
‘and radiant soprano was heard 
not half enough, brought a celes- 
tial quality to the tender aria, 
“From love unbounded.” Flor- 
ence Kopleff again proved to be 
an artist of many winning quali- 
ties, her contralto firmly pitched 
snd clearly focused. Several of 
the minor bass parts were car- 
ried by James Joyce, whose sing- 
ing, though beautiful in tone, did 
not always leave us with the 
conviction that he was secure in 
pitch. es 
Superb choral singing was 
heard in the opening chorus, 
“Come, ye Daughters, share my 
anguish,” and again in the mov- 
ing close, “In tears of grief here 
sit we weeplng. Dr. Munch 
jumped from the opening chorus 
to Part II, owing to the work’s 
inordinate length, and even so, 
the concert ran a half hour 
longer than usual. 
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: ? hibitionism? Both?/The Chorus Pro 
Quite likely! : by Alfred Nash 


 Bach’s “St. Matthew” Passion 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA played yesterday afternoon and 


ability and a large, ‘firm, warm 


will repeat tomorrow night, the 23q/tone. Sometimes these young 
program of the ‘ 


‘Tregular”  series.| voices ight, but such was 
Charles Munch, music director, pre- ces are too light, b 


sented the 


opening chorus and most|0t the case yesterday, There was 
of Part | of Bach’s “St. Matthew”|weight as well as flexibility, 
Passion, The choruses were the H 


ar— 
vard Glee Club 


Society, prepared by 
Adele 


} 
Addison, soprano; Florence Koplefr |crY Of the mob upon the word) 


and Radcliffe Choral|e¢mOugh to bring out in all its 


' 
; 
} 


contralto; John McCollum, tenor, and|“Barrabas!” and enough to make! 
ames 


Joyce and Mack Harrell, 


basses. Featured instrumentalists | 12 te plain Bach’s moving contra-| 


were Daniel Pinkham, harpsichord:|Puntal parts. 
Alfred Zighera, 


viola da gamba, and} The soloists were exceptionally! 
Alfred Nash Pat L p y 


terson, organ. 


nae well chosen. Miss Addison as al- 


By CYRUS DURGIN ways, sang with a gorgeous quality | 


Bach’s “St. Matthew” 


€ chorus|in a mus 
and most of part two, f 


program for the Boston Symphony |her above the orch 
Orchestra in this week immedi- 


concert, by custom, was given on 


itenor has made. Some of the up- 
‘Saturday, as usual. 


; : permost notes made a little strain: 
In general, yesierday’s concert 


| upon his (was he somewhat out 
Was glorious music-making of alof voice?) but his grasp of subtle 
| devotional order. Only the smallest 

and most unimportant flaws could 
be found in the instrumental play- 
ing, the choral and solo Singing.|we have know 
‘The substance of a great master-|he is a 
‘plece was superbly communicated, | singers, 
a masterpiece huge and very Spe€-/part creditably. | 
cial. But no matter how Special,| Mr. Pinkham’s crisp but plastic 
‘Some of the audience applauded accompaniment of recitatives. the' 
as usual, though it was obvious] graceful 


that no applause was desired. Mr. Zighera, 
Munch left the stand, at inter- 
mission, without turning to the 
public. He did likewise when the| 
Passion had been finished; the 


‘Soloists followed him, and none 
‘returned, 


a > ~ ~m Ze” total, 
Yet nA, S. F went on.| Mr. Munch, invariably different’ 
I wonder if casual Bostonian in-/in 


\1n Bach from the Munch we know! 
formality cannot sometimes be too! in French music and the Stand-| 
}casual and too informal. What|ard repertory, conducted in what. 


|possesses people to burst out with!can be described only as a ded 
bree noise of slapping palms when cated fashion. 

igood taste indicates otherwise?! with his tempi : 
'They applauded the Passion yes-|to) but they were never dragged 
'terday, “Parsifal” last Sunday:|or stretched, nor were they per-| 
‘they applaud an opera aria and functory. 

‘break up continuity of perform- Next week the season will end 
lance, they applaud before a cur-/with first American performance | 
| tain is down and so obliterate the;of Henry Barroud’s Te Deum in! 
last few measures, They epplaud, | Memory of Serge Koussevitzky, | 
japplaud, applaud! Why? Thought-|and Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony. | 


Musica, prepared! 


A! Patterson, will! 
The Harvard and _  Radcliffe|participate, and the Soloists will 


, ‘epared,|be Mariquita Moll, Marth T into, 
choruses, always well-prepared,| be q waarth Lipton, 
seem this year to excel the stand-|and Messrs. McCollum and Har. 
ards of the past, both in technical rell. 


Superlative. Mack Harrel]]’s work 
was sonorous and noble, for. as 


true musician among 


' 
; 


You might disagree! 
(I did not happen) 


irhythm and his expression were’ 


n these many vears,| 


Mr. Joyce managed his 


tone, with great polish and 

__ Passion,|flawless style. Miss Kopleff sang’ 
to the extent of the openin iclanly fashion, but un-. 
orms the/accountably you could not hear 
estra much of| 
the time. The delivery of the; 
ately before Easter. The afternoon | Evangelist’s narrative, by John! 
McCollum, testified to the enor-| 
Thursday, to avoid Good Friday./mous strides in artistry. this young) 
The evening performance wil] be! 


! 
G. Wall horrible, frightening intensity that 
Woodworth. The soloists were Rénle E B y 
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Charles Munch eon . ve the 
am of the 76th season in Syvym- 
ernoon, 


The Boston conducting Orchestra. | 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

Charles Munch’s happy idea 
of alternating Bach “St. John” 
and. “St. Matthew” Passions at 
this time of year brought for-| 
ward the last named of the two! 
this year and it all resulted in 
an atmosphere of hush verging 
on the devotional, indeed it 
should. fe 

But, due to* thé odd way in 
which the work was presented, 
in terms of cuts and so on, it) 
seemed in many respects to ce 
an entirely different work than) 
usual with an entirely different 
effect. Mr. Munch began with 
the opening chorus of the work, |* 
then skipped to Part II, which} 
he did with but few important) 
cuts thereafter, though one of| 
those cuts seemed almost in-) 
comprehensible to me, for the 


contralto aria with the whis- 
pered “Wohin?” of the chorus 1s 
certainly one of the most mag- 
ical moments in the whole score.| 

On the other hand he included! 
4wo bass arias hardly ever doner 
outside a full performance of 
the work, one of them particu-, 
larly interesting for the mar- 
velous (and very difficult) ob-\ 
bligato of the viola da gamba. 
This was played by Mr. Zichera! 
most effectively once he got into 
it, and it was sung with grave 
beauty by Mack Harrell, whose: 
vocal quality throughout was 
fine and expressive. 


GIGANTIC WORK 

To be sure, were Sebastian 
Bach himself to make the cuts 
necessary for a contemporary 
audience, compressing this gi- 
gantic work into two hours, 
somebody would doubtless com- 
plain about them. So this isn’t 
to be construed as a complaint: 


it is simply that this particular, 
version of the work, though it| 
maintained the continuity of the 
narrative ‘line, seemed consider-' 
ably less effective in the omis- 
sion of a number of the greatest 
arias, such as “Ich will bei meine 
Jesu wachen,” 


This was a fine though per- 
haps not an outstanding per- 
formance of the work. The 
chorus, as always, disclosed 
the superb training given it 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, 
producing a wide variety of 
tonal effects from the lightest 
but well focused tone to an 
outburst of fortissimo of great 
impact. The care with which 
Mr. Woodvorth prepares his 


chorus for an affair like this 


turns up with particujar effect 


) 


ee 


in the accuracy of his sopranos 

taking their high notes at less 

than half voice: it is quite an 

achievement in any student 

choral group. 

All of the principals dre well 
known and much admired at 
\these concerts. John McCollum, 


|jwhose role is protracted and) 
very difficult, seemed to have a: 


little difficulty at first with his 
top notes but presently settled 
down and sang the recitative of 
the Fivangelist most graphically. 
Adele Addison had little to do 
in this version of the work, but 
\displayed, as always, the charm- 
‘jing quality of her voice and her 
jhigh vocal attainment as well. 
Florence Kopleff, with the ma- 
|jor share of the solo singing, also 
sang with mt:ch distinction, do- 
ing the marvelous “Ebarme dich” 
with great effect to the violin 
‘solo obligate of Richard Burgin. 
\James Joyce took the roles of 
Pilate and others in the drama 
and did them very well indeed, 
while the orchestra, as always, 
played the instrumental score 
beautifully. 

The last concert of the season: 
next week offers Barraud’s “Te | 
Deum,” and Beethoven’s Ninth 
Symphony with soloists and 
chorus. 


SEVENTY-SIX 
TH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Twenty-fourth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 26, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 27, at 8:30 o'clock 


BARRAUD T 
| AU ieee ee Dein. 4 or — Sere l 
, In Memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 
for Chorus and Orchestra 
(First performance in the United States) 


BEETHOVEN. . ) rN 
_... Symphony No. g in D minor, with final chorus 
on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 
I. Allegro, ma non troppo, un poco maestoso aS ‘ 
II. Molto vivace: Presto 
Ill. Adagio molto e cantabile 
IV. Presto: Allegro 
Allegro assai 
Presto 
saritone Recitative 
clea and Chorus: Allegro assai 
enor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assai vivace. : 
Chorus: Andante oa t, TR ph ar yar apes 
Adagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto 
Allegro energico, sempre ben marcato 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 


CHORUS PRO MUSICA 
ALFRED NASH PATTERSON, Conductor 


SOLOISTS 
Mariquira MOoLt, Soprano 


JoHN McCoiium, Tenor 
MARTHA Lipton, Alto 


MACK HarreLL, Bass 
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The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Charles Munch eonducting, gave_ the 
23d program of the 76th season in Syvym- 
phony. Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
soloists were Adele Addison, soprano; 
Florence Kopleff, contralto; John Mc- 
Collum. tenor, and James Joyce and 
Black Harrell, bass. Assisting were the 
Harvard Glee Club and the Radcliffe | 

1oral Society. The performance Was | 
Wiven over to Bach’s Passion According 
to St. Matthew, Part II. 


eee 2 eee 


By RUDOLPH ELIE | 

Charles Munch’s happy idea) 
of alternating Bach “St. John” 
and “St. Matthew” Passions at, 
this time of year brought for-| 
ward the last named of the two: 
this year and it alJl resulted in| 
an atmosphere of hush verging 
on the devotional, as indeed it 
should PeranP ¥/GS> | 

But, due to*th& odd way in 
which the work was presented, | 
in terms of cuts and so on, if 
seemed in many respects to be 
an entirely different work than 
vsual with an entirely different 
effect. Mr. Munch began with 
the opening chorus of the work, 


then skipped to Part II, which) 


he did with but few important 
cuts thereafter, though one of 
those cuts seemed almost in-) 
comprehensible to me, for the 
contralto aria with the whis- 
pered “Wohin?” of the chorus 1s 
certainly one of the most mag- 


ical moments in the whole score. | 
On the other hand he included: 


two bass arias hardly ever done 
outside a full performance of 
the work. one of them particu- 
larly interesting for the mar- 
velous (and very difficult) ob- 
bligato of the viola da gamba. 
This was played by Mr. Zighera’ 
most effectively once he got into 
it. and it was sung with grave 
beauty by Mack Harrell, whose: 
vocal quality throughout was 
fine and expressive. 


GIGANTIC WORK 

To be sure, were Sebastian 
Bach himself to make the cuts 
necessary for a contemporary 
audience, compressing this gi- 
gantic work into two hours, 
somebody would doubtless com- 
plain about them. So this isn't 
to be construed as a complaint: 


it is simply that this particular 
version of the work, though 1) 
maintained the continuity of the 
narrative line, seemed consider- 
ably less effective in the omis- 
sion of a number of the greatest 
arias, such as “Ich will bel meine 
Jesu wachen,” 

This was a fine though per- 
haps not an outstanding per- 
formance of the work, The 
chorus, as always, disclosed 
the superb training given it 
by G. Wallace Woodworth, 
producing a wide variety of 
tonal effects from the lightest 
but well focused tone to an 
outburst of fortissimo of great 
impact. The care with which 
Mr. Woodvwurth prepares his 
chorus for an affair like this 
turns up With particular effect 


ane 


in the accuracy of his sopranos 

taking their high notes at less 

than half voice: it is quite an 
achievement in any student 
choral group. 

All of the principals are well 
iknown and much admired at 
‘these concerts. John McCollum, 
‘whose role is protracted and 
livery difficult, seemed to have a 
little difficulty at first with his 
‘top notes but presently settled 
down and sang the recitative of 
ithe Evangelist most graphically. 
|Adele Addison had little to do 
jin this version of the work, but 
|displayed, as always, the charm- 
jing quality of her voice and her 
|high vocal attainment as well. 
‘Florence Kopieff, with the ma- 
jor share of the solo singing, also 
sang with mich distinction, do- 
‘ing the marvelous “Ebarme dich” 
with great effect to the violin 
‘solo obligata of Richard Burgin. 
James Joyce took the roles of 
Pilate and others in the drama 
and did them very well indeed, 
while the orchestra, as always, 
played the instrumental score 
‘beautifully. 
| The last concert of the season 
inext week offers Barraud’s “Te 
|Deum,” and Beethoven’s Ninth 
‘Symphony with soloists and 


‘chorus. 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SE Y 
SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SIX AND FIFTY-SEVEN 


Twenty-fourth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Apri 06 at 2:1" 


26, 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 2 


7, at 3:30 O'clock 


tor Chorus and Orchestra 
(Firs performance in the United States) 


SEETHOVEN 


 ¥ 


Symphony N in J | | 
ymphony No. g in D minor, with final chorus 


on Schiller’s Ode to loy, Op. 125 


. \lleoro is 


PTO, Na NON troppo, Ub poco Maestloso 
ll. Molto vivace: Presto 
ili. Adagio molto e cantabile 
IV. Presto: Allegro 
Allegro assai 
Presto 
Baritone Recitative 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro assai 
lenor Solo and Chorus: Allegro assal Vivace 
Chorus: Andante maestoso | 
\dagio, ma non troppo, ma divoto 


alla marcia 


\llegro energico, sempre ben marcato 
Quartet and Chorus: Allegro ma non tanto 
Chorus: Prestissimo 
CHORUS PRO MUSICA 
ALFRED NASH PATTERSON, Conductoy 


SOLOISTS 
MARIQUITA MOLL, Soprano 


lOHN McC OLLUM, Tenor 
MARTHA Lipton, Alto 


NIACK HARRELL, Bass 
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tone and its balance and dis- 
cipline, it certainly did in the 
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ed and detailed melodic lines.' creditable. : ‘wonder is it did it at all. The 
orchestra was all right, I sup-, 

pose: it didn’t seem to matter 

much whether it was or not. 

Yet, I repeat, the work had a 

certain impact of its own. | 

If the chorus had little op- 

portunity in the Barraud piece | 
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By Harold Rogers ) 


Conducting in a blaze of elec- 
trical glory, Charles Munch gal- 
vanized his musicians, his sing- 
ers, and the better part of his 
listeners into a white heat of en- 
thusiasm yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. This program, 
the Boston Symphony’s finale of 
its 76th season, will be repeated 
tonight. 

Dr. Munch selected Beetho- 
ven’s Ninth Symphony as the 
climactie work, and for his open- 
ing item he gave the United 
States premiere of Henry Bar- 
raud’s Te Deum for Chorus and 
Orchestra, composed last year 
and dedicated to the memory of 
Serge Koussevitzky. Employed 
in both works were the singers 
of the Chorus pro Musica, 
trained by their founder and 
conductor, Alfred Nash Patter- 
son, 

The Barraud Te Deum reflects 
the prevailing style for sacred 
music in France today—that of 
a neo-medievai austerity, bleak 
with consecutive fourths and 
fifths, evoking an aura of mysti- 
cism. The composer uses a small 
orchestra of brasses, woodwinds, 
and doublebasses, thus making 
the effect even more medieval 
His choral writing, ingenious 
‘and scholarly, doubtless makes 
its appeal to those who are emo- 
tionally attuned to the moods of 
religious mysticism. There is no 
question that the performance 
by all concerned was excellent. 


de Aeod os 


With Beethoven’s’ mighty 
Ninth, however, the listener 
forsakes the passive contempla- 
tion of mysticism for the active 
participation of joy. There is an 


abundance of vital religion, if, 


one chooses to look for it, in the 
enthusiasm of his panoramic 
choral finale. 

Dr. Munch was caught up in 
the verve of inspiration, but (as 


is usually the case when he is 
excited) he drove his musicians 
into areas of imprecision. It 1s 
true that the second movement 
is marked Molto vivace: Presto 
—but Dr, Munch’s tempo was a 
dramatic prestissimo, thrilling to 
listen to, exciting to feel, but a 
little faster than some musicians 
can go. Yet one could be aston- 
ished and pleased by ‘the very 
unconventionality of his concept. 
Spurred by a tickling baton, the 
music sped past the ear on 
peppery feet. 


asm rey 


The third movement sang 
with all the intensity of emotion 
that Dr. Munch was mustering; 
and when he came to the finale 
he brought us to a realization of 
the incredible things this music 
can be made to say. Dynamics 
were louder than usual or softer 
than usual. It wasn’t the solid, 
steady, and _ stately reading 
gained, for instance, by a group 


‘like the noted Singverein der 


Gesellschaft der Musikfreunde in 
Vienna. It was surcharged with 
an emotional impact that called 
forth startling contrasts. And 
the results, judging by the vole 
ley of bravos at its conclusion, 
were eminently successful. 

The quartet of soloists sang 
in a forthright, balanced way— 


|'Mariquita Moll, whose soprano 
‘has often been appraised in Bos- 


ton; Martha Lipton, a contralto 
of rich intensity; John McCole- 
lum, another singer whose sil- 
very tenor is familiar in Syme 
phony Hall; and Mack Harrell, 
a baritone who has won keen 
appreciation over the years, 


~~ 
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TE DEUM FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


By HENry BARRAUD 


Born in Bordeaux, April 23, 1900 


This Te Deum was first performed at 
1956. It is scored for wind orchestra 
oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns 

The score is dedicated to the mem«¢ 


the Music Festival in Venice in September 
with double basses: 2 flutes and piccolo ; 
» 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, a 
ry of Serge Koussevitzky. 


6 ieey choral part alternates between the chordal and contrapuntal 

‘manner, It starts fortissimo with an orchestral introductio of 
varied beat. The chorus enters unaccompanied and then gj ‘ " 
alternation with the wind choirs. At the words “Tibi omne aoe i 
the chorus re-enters softly and is treated with elabor anal 


| | | ate counterpoint 
soon increasing to powel ‘ 


Henry Barraud’s choral Le 
performed by this orchestr 
as “Conductor Emeritus” 
Pro Musica assisted. 


Mystére des Saints Innocents was 
a under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky 
on December 1-2, 1950, when the chorus 


His ballet suite, 
at the Berkshire Festival on 


Eleazar de Carvalho. 


a Kermesse, was introduced 
Pe | ee 
August 3, 1956, under the direction of 





New Barraud Choral Wo 
Beethoven’s Ninth Pyaneeey 


By Harold Rogers 


Conducting in a blaze of elec- 
trical glory, Charles Munch gal- 
vanized his musicians, his sing- 
ers, and the better part of his 
listeners into a white heat of en- 
thusiasm yesterday afternoon in 
Symphony Hall. This program, 


the Boston Symphony’ S finale of 
its 76th seaso- 


is usually the case when he is 
excited) he drove his musicians 
into areas of imprecision. It is 
true that the second movement 
is marked Molto vivace: Presto 
—but Dr. Munch’s tempo was a 
dramatic prestissimo, thrilling to 
listen to, exciting to feel, but a 
little faster tham some musicians 
can go. Yet one could be aston- 


—i 


tonight. 


‘The brother of the composer, Jean Barraud, was Lieutenant in the 


Dr. Munch Army of the French resistance, in charge of several regiments of the 
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South West. He was arrested by the Gestapo July 28, 1944, and shot 
at the Camp of Souge on August 1. 


Henry Barraud began his musical studies in Bordeaux with Fernand 
Vaubourgoin and lived there until 1926, when he went to Paris and 
completed his studies with Georges Caussade, Paul Dukas and Louis 
..ubert. He directed productions at the Opéra Comique and the 
Comédie des Champs-Elysées in 1937 and subsequently wrote musical 
articles in the Journal and the Triton. He entered the War as Lieu- 
tenant of infantry in August, 1939, was captured and escaped. Since 
the liberation he has been the director of music in the Radiodiffusion 
Francaise. 

He composed during the occupation, but his compositions date from 
1933 and include the following works for orchestra: Final, Poéme, 
Concerto da Camera, Le feu, Suite pour une Comédie de Musset, 
Offrande ad un homme (to the memory of Maurice Jaubert), Préludes 
for strings, and a piano concerto. For the theatre he has written La 
farce de Maitre Pathélin, an opéra comique, the ballets, La Kermesse 
and L’Astrologue dans le puits. He has composed a number of works 


for chamber combinations and for chorus. 
+ > jum, anoimer singer wiiuse sue 
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TE DEUM FOR CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 
Sy Henry Barraup 
Born in Bordeaux, April 23, 1900 
——— eee 
This Te Deum was first performed at the Music Festival in Venice in September, 


1956. It is scored for wind orchestra with double basses: 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 
oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 trombones. 
The score is dedicated to the 


memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 
S ines choral part alternates between the chordal and contrapuntal 


Manner. It starts fortissimo with an orchestral introduction of 


and then sings in 


varied beat. The chorus enters unaccompanied 
alternation with the wind choirs. At the words 
the chorus re-enters soltly and is tre 
soon increasing to powet 


“Tibi omnes angeli”’ 
ated with elaborate counterpoint 

Henry Barraud’s choral Le Mystére des Saints Innocents was 
performed by this orchestra under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky 
as “Conductor Emeritus” on December 1-2, 1950, when the chorus 
Pro Musica assisted. His ballet suite, La Kermesse, was introduced 


at the Berkshire Festival on August 3, 1956, under the direction of 
Eleazar de Carvalho. 
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Berkshire Festival, 1957 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


Tanglewood 
ly 3 - August Il At 
” Prt vem LENOX, MASSACHUSETTS 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conductor 


The first two week ends of concerts will be in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall and will be devoted to the music of Bach and Mozart _— 
tively. The four week ends of concerts by the full onenentirn in the 
Music Shed will be devoted principally to the music of Tchaikovsky 
(July 19, 20, 21), Berlioz (July 26, 27, 28), Brahms (August 2, 3, 
4), and Beethoven (August 9, 10, 11), the Festival ener 
with the Ninth Symphony. Other standard and new works will be 


performed. 

Charles Munch will conduct the concerts of the “Bach-Mozart” 
series and two concerts in each of the last four weeks. As guests, 
Pierre Monteux and Carl Schuricht will conduct two concerts each. 
As soloists, Isaac Stern will be heard in the violin concertos of 
Tchaikovsky, Brahms, Beethoven, and Rudolf Serkin in the pean 
Piano Concerto of Brahms. The Harvard and Radcliffe Chorus will 
sing in the second part of Bach’s St. Matthew Passion on July 7 
and the Festival Chorus will be heard in Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du 
Christ” on July 27 and in the Ninth Symphony on August 11. 


Six chamber music concerts will be given on Wednesday evening 


of each week in the Theatre-Concert Hall by famous chamber groups. 


Series Subscriptions for each week now available at the Festival Office, 
Symphony Hall, Boston. Thomas D. Perry Jr., Mgr. Programs on request. 


BRITTEN: Variations for String Orchestra, on a Theme by Frank 
Bridge, Op. 10 VIII December 7-8 
CHERUBINI: Overture to “Anacreon” iV November 2-3 
Debussy: “‘Ibéria’’ (Image No. 2) Il October 12-12 
“La Mer,” Three Orchestral Sketches 
VI November 23-24 
‘“Rondes de printemps”’ (Image No. 3) XI January 4-5 
“Pelleas et Mélisande, Drame lyrique,” Instrumental 
excerpts XII January 18-19 
DiAMOND: Symphony No. 6 XVIII March 8-9 
DuKkas: “La Péri’: Poéme danse XXI April 5-6 
ELGAR: Introduction and Allegro for Strings, Op. 47 
November 9-10 
Variations on an Original Theme, Op. 36 
XII January 18-19 
FRANCK: Symphony in D minor AVIII March 8-9 
HANDEL: Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in A major, 
Op. 6, No. 11 XX March 29-30 
HINDEMITH: Songs from “Das Marienleben” for Soprano and 
Orchestra (IRMGARD SEEFRIED) 
VII November 30-December 1 
Symphony, ‘Mathis der Maler’”’ (“Matthias the Painter’) 
XVII March 1-2 
HONEGGER: Symphony No. g, for String Orchestra 
VII November 30—December 1 
“Rugby, Mouvement symphonique” AX January 5-6 
IBERT: ‘‘Escales” (Ports of Call) VIIL December 4-8 
KABALEVSKY: Overture to “Colas Breugnon”’ 
VI November 23-24 
KORNSAND: ‘‘Metamorphosis”’ XXI April 5-6 
MIAHLER: Symphony No. 4, in G major (with Soprano Voice) 
(NANCY CARR) Xl January 4-5 
MARTINON: Hymne a la Vie, Op. 37 XX March 29-30 
MENDELSSOHN: Overture, ‘““The Hebrides” ("Fingal’s Cave’), 
Op. 26 XXII April 12-12 
Mozart: Symphony in D major, “Paris,” K. 297 
[Il October 26-27 
Overture to “Die Entfithrung aus dem Serail” 
XV February 15-16 
Concerto for Clarinet, in A major, K. 622 (GINO CIOFFI) 
XV February 15-16 
Violin Concerto in G major, No. 3, K. 216 (IsAAC STERN) 
XXI April 5-6 
Moussorcsky: “Pictures at an Exhibition,’ Pianoforte Pieces 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Maurice Ravel) 
XVI February 22-2 
Piston: Symphony No. 5 II October 26-27 
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WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCER 


DURING THE SEASON 1956-1957 


; ine’s ORIOT 
- Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings (D 
BACH: ‘obi Dwyer) Il October 12-13 
NT . a +. 9 
. . . ‘hatten 
“Weddine’ Cantata, “Weichet nur, betribte Schat ° 
mV i h now, ye winter shadows”), for Soprano, NO. 
ans 
9): MGARD SEEFRIED) 
— VII November 30—December 1 
. Tis a ar is Past” 
Chorale Prelude and Chorale, _ pa Pg aa 
‘harles Munch AL. | 
Arranged by Charles : eae o 
. ‘é . ¢ > in J 
ada: (Six Part Fugue) from the ae, “es i 
1C z | . or Markevitch 
ange - Orchestra by Igor Marke Sees 
; Iar 
Ww rt Il) 
7 ‘cor yr to St. Matthew (Pa | 
The Passion According XXII April 18, 20 
nes ance of Vengeance, Op. 23-A 
»4’s Meditation and Dance of Veng 
BARBER: Medea’s Meditatio i” Wadoaher a4 
‘e De or Chorus and Orchestra ee ne: 
BaRRAuUD: Te Deum, for Ch XXIV April 26-27 
. alas 61 (WOLFGANG 
- Violin Conce in D major, Op. ' 
BEETHOVEN: Violin —" J 1 October 5-6 
SCHNEIDERHAN roe 
. ~ a a ‘ ‘é ir “ >. 55 
‘-flat major, © Eroica, | 
Symphony No. 3, in E-ila I October 5-6 
. ‘tring Quartet 
i ; the String Qual 
=~ geen » tranquillo, trom | Hi 
sal, cantante e tl ) . ateine abcieeeen 
— F major Op. 135 (performed by the att. "ai ) 
Fi : ae: lson Rogers 
: »mory of Leslie Judso S ee 
(Played in memor) f IIL October 26-27 


: , — . HASKIL 
; ‘oncerto No. 3, in C minor, Op. 37 (GLARA i ) 
Piano Concerto No. 3, 1V November 2-3 


= ajor, “Pastoral,” Op. 68 : 
Symphony a oe VIII December 7-8 
December 28-29 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op.67 X lle 
. : i: > . ) uf 
Larghetto (Death of Clarchen) trom pence di g 
| rturo Toscanint | 
) | vor LYO a 
(Played in memory of Arti ee o-16 


iF ajor, Op. 60 | 

Symphony No. 4, in B-flat major, Op Ad te ae 06 

Symphony No. g in D minor, with 

Ode to Joy, Op. 125 «ae ane 
Brruioz: “L’Enfance du Christ, Sac 43, 


al chorus on Schiller’s 
A Tey April 26-27 
oy, Op. 25 


December 21-22 


. 68 

BrauMs: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, oF eae 0-10 
4 ember 23-9, 

S hony No. 4, in E minor, Op. g8 Vi “vit allt he 
ae | No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 


| 
| 


Be ‘ 


PAGE 
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PROKOFIEFF: Piano Concerto No. 2 


2, in G minor, Op. 16 
(NIcOoLE HEnrI0T) XIV February 1-2 


Suite from the Ballet, “Romeo and Juliet” 

XIV February 1-2 
in G minor, Op. 63 (ISAAC STERN) 
XXI April 5-6 
RAVEL: “Pavane pour une Infante defunte” XX January 4-r, 

“Alborada del gracioso” XX January 4-5 
ROUSSEL: “Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. 2, Op. 43 


VII November 30-December 1 
SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 3,1nD major XVI February 22-29 
SCHUMAN: “Credendum” XVII March 1-2 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120 


III October 26-27 
Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 38 
XX March 29-30 
SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony No. 5, Op. 47. X December 28-29 
SMIT: Symphony No. 1, in E-flat XIV February 1-2 
STRAUSS: “Ein Heldenleben,” Tone Poem, Op. 40 
XV_ February 15-16 
Till Eulenspiegel’s Merry Pranks, After the Old-fashioned, 
Roguish Manner — in Rondo form, Op. 28 
XVI February 22-29 
STRAVINSKY: ‘“‘Jeu de Cartes” (“Card Game’) Ballet in Three 
Deals V November 9-10 
Suite from the Ballet “Pulcinella” (after Pergolesi) 


AIT January 18—19 
Suite from the Ballet, “L’Oiseau de Fey” 


XX March 29-30 
“Le Sacre du Printemps” (“The Rite of Spring”’) 

XXII April 12-13 
TANSMAN: Concerto for Orchestra VI November 29-24 
TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique,” 
Op. 74 II October 12-12 
Serenade for Strings, Op. 48 XVIII March 8-9 
symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op.64 XXII April 12-18 

THOMPSON: Fantasy for Orchestra, “A Trip to Nahant” 
XIII January 25-26 
1V November 2-3 
heme by Thomas Tallis, 


Violin Concerto No. 2, 


Turina: Sinfonia sevillana 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMs: Fantasia on a T 
for Double String Orchestra X December 28-29 
VivALpI: Largo from the Concerto for Orchestra in D minor, 
Op. 3, No. 11 (Played in memory of Guido Cantelli) 
VII November 30—December 1 


WAGNER: Overture and Bacchanale from “Tannhiduser”’ 
Magic Fire Music from “Die Walkiire” 


Siegfried’s Rhine Journey from “Gotterdammerung”’ 
XIX March 15-16 


343 
1026 
1039 
1037 
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ADELE AppIsoN (Bach: The Passion Ac 
— REGOR PIATIGORSKY 7 7 assion Accord- 
\aLTon: Violoncello Concerto (G err peepee on-26 ing to St. Matthew, Part IJ) 


Johannesburg Festival Overture XIX March 15-16 : q sy oe Moti (Beethoven: Symphony 
4 0. 9 
. , PH DE PASQUALE , | , 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra yore rPiales ages ‘ Contraltos: F LORENCE KOPLEFF (Berlioz: L’Enfance du 
I October 5-6 : Christ; Bach: The Passion According to 
St. Matthew, Part I). Sketch . 4k8 


MARTHA Lipton (Beethoven: Symphony No. g) 


\eBER: Overture to “Euryanthe 


et EES as Se 





GUEST CONDUCTORS Tenors: “CESARE VALLETTI (Berlioz: L’Enfance du 
: Christ). Sketch. ; ; . 452 
V1.ADIMIR GOLSCHMANN: November 23-24. Sketch. { | JoHN McCoLitum (Bach: The Passion Ac- 
RicHARD BurcGiIn (Associate Conductor): December 28-29, : : 4 cording to St. Matthew, Part I] ; Beetho- 
January 4-5. Sketch . ' ' : - 3 ven: Symphony No. 9) 
PyeRRE MONTEUX: January 18-19; April 12-19. Sketch . th ® i Baritones: GERARD SOUZAY (Berlioz: L’Enfance du 
Icon MARKEVITCH: February 22-23. Sketch . a 4 | | Christ). Sketch —. . . . . 452 
| F yGENE ORMANDY: March 1-2. Sketch . 97 i | Basses: “GIORGIO. Tozz1_ (Berlioz: L’Enfance du 
| 6 Sketch 1047 : Christ). Sketch  . ; 152 
| feAN MArRTINON: March 29-30. etc te : : | 
| | [ACK HARRELL (Bach: The Passion Accord- 
| 7 7 FIRST TIME IN THE 1 ing to St. Matthew, Part II; Beethoven: 
| WORKS PERFORMED a Seine MM { | Symphony No. 9) 
| FRIDAY-SAT nae hetriibte Schatten,” 7 : JAMES JoycE (Bach: The Passion According 
| PACH “Wedding” Cantata, Weichet nur, be y q i to-St. Matthew, Part IT) 
| for Soprano, No. 202 . the “Musical Offering” 4 Flute: Dorior ANTHONY DwyYER (Berlioz: L’Enfance 
Ricercar (Six Part Fugue) from ' . Markevitch) | du Christ; Bach: Suite No. g, in B minor, 
(Arranged for Orchestra by Igor 2 A for Flute and Strings) 
.RBER Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Vengeance, Up. 23- 1 JAMES Pappoutsakis (Berlioz: L’Enfance du 
2. ARRAUD +Te Deum, for Chorus and Orchestra ] Christ) 
|} EBUSSY “Pelléas et Mélisande, Drame lyrique,” instrumental Harp: BERNARD ZIGHERA (Berlioz: L’Enfance du 
excerpts Christ) 
():AMOND *Symphony No. 6 : Oboe: RALPH GOMBERG (Ibert: Escales) 
11 ANDEL Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in A major, Op. Vtolin: RICHARD BurGin (Bach: Wedding Cantata) 
6, No. 11 Harpsichord: DANIEL PINKHAM (Bach: The Passion 
HINDEMITH Songs from “Das Marienleben” for Soprano and ' : Organ: . * ALFRED NASH PATTERSON According to St. 
- "Cochintve : Viola da Gamba: ALFrep ZIGHERA Matthew, Part IT) 
ORNSAND  *‘‘Metamorphosis” : 
KOR | i a. i ENTR’ACTES 
\I|ARTINON tHymne a la Vie, Op. 37 
, r¥W P Er, 
PISTON Symphony No. 5 : 4 | BARZUN, JACQUES [he Juke-Box: A Symbol . } ia 
SCHUBERT Symphony No. 3, in D major | | BEECHAM, SIR THOMAS Mozart in the Orchestra . ) ' 1316 
Ss HUMAN “Credendum” BELLASIS, EDWARD Cherubini and Napoleon . , , - 184 
| | Stuanheew Mo. 1, int flat 4 : BRODER, NATHAN Samuel Barber . 208 
mig: oe | O ioeere , : Burk, JOHN N. The Adventurous Listener ; 78 
| ANSMAN +Concerto or wre “A. Trip to Nahant” | Claude Debussy, “Musicien Francais”, 93 
'HomMPSON Fantasy for Orchestra, rip 0 : , ONL és alig we bien Mee Xo 296 
URINA Sinfonia sevillana 4 ! The Religious Berlioz ., 4 : . 3096 
ALTON *Cello Concerto 4 Berlioz and God ; oo an 
+ Johannesburg Festival Overture q . The Lyric Drama “Par Excellence” .  6R2 
Concerto for Viola and Orchestra F ; William Walton , . 694 





| Ta a tn te United Gtabes. 4 . * First appearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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NUMERICAL SUMMARY OF WORKS PERFORMED 

Works by Beethoven — 8; Bach — 5; Debussy, Mozart, Stravinsky — 
4; Brahms, Prokofieff, Tchaikovsky, Wagner, Walton — 3; Elgar, Hinde- 
mith, Honegger, Ravel, Schumann, Strauss — 2; Barber, Barraud, 
Berlioz, Britten, Cherubini, Diamond, Dukas, Franck, Handel, Ibert, 
Kabalevsky, Kornsand, Mahler, Martinon, Mendelssohn, Moussorgsky, 
Piston, Roussel, Schuman, Schubert, Shostakovitch, Smit, “‘ansman, 
Thompson, Turina, Vaughan Williams, Vivaldi, Weber — 1 each. 
Total — 80 works by 44 composers. 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 


| 


*CioFFI, Gino (Mozart: Concerto for Clarinet, in A major, 
K. 622). February 15-16. Sketch ; 
*HAsKIL, CLARA (Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 3, in C minor, 
Op. 37). November 2-3. Sketch ; ' 
HeENRIOT, NICOLE (Prokofieff: Piano Concerto No. 2, in G 
minor, Op. 16). February 1-2. Sketch 
DE PASQUALE, JOSEPH (Walton: Viola Concerto). March 15-16. 
Sketch . ; : 
PIATIGORSKY, GREGOR (Walton: Cello Concerto). January 25- 
26. Sketch : ; 
*SCHNEIDERHAN, WOLFGANG (Beethoven: Violin Concerto in D 
major, Op. 61). October 5-6. Sketch 
SEEFRIED, IRMGARD (Bach: “Wedding” Cantata, ‘“Weichet nur, 
betriibte Schatten,” for Soprano, No. 202; Hindemith: 
Songs from “Das Marienleben” for Soprano and 
Orchestra). November 30—December 1. Sketch . ; 
STERN, IsAAc (Mozart: Violin Concerto in G major, K. 216: 
Prokofieff: Violin Concerto No. 2, in G minor, Op. 
63). April 5-6. Sketch , 280 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


Choruses: New ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA 
CooKE DE VARON, Conductor (Berlioz: 
L’Enfance du Chvrist) 

HarvVARD GLEE CLuB and RADCLIFFE CHORAL 
Society, G. WALLACE WoopwortTH, Con- 
ductor (Bach: The Passion According to 
St. Matthew, Part I) 

CHorus pro Musica, ALFRED NASH PATTER- 
son, Conductor (Beethoven: Symphony 


No. 9) 


*Nancy Carr (Mahler: Symphony No. 4, in 
G major). Sketch . ' | . , 


Sopranos: 


BLAM): 


CarbDUsS, NEVILLE 
CASALS, PABLO 


DAVISON, ARCHIBALD T. 
DURGIN, CYRUS 


HARRISON, JAY S. 
HINDEMITH, PAUL 


HuGuHEs, SPIKE 


HuMPHREY, MARTHA BURNHAM 
KUHN, DAvip A. 

MARVILL, GEORGE 

New York Times 

NEWMAN, ERNEST 


PISTON, WALTER 
PRUNIERES, HENRI 
SCHWEITZER, ALBERT 


SEROFF, VICTOR I. 
SHAW, GEORGE BERNARD 


TAUBMAN, HOWARD 


Prokofieff in America 

Prokofieff as a Russian Artist . 

A Birthday for the Conservatory 
An Offering to a King 

William Schuman ' ; 
The Tenor Who Let Wagner Down 
Paul Dukas ‘ , 


Mendelssohn and “The Greatest of Christian 


Works” : , . , , 
The Wooden Box and the Real Thing . 
On Interpretation. , , 
Music of Yesterday and ‘Today 
The Chorales in the St. Matthew Passion 
What Ernest Newman Thinks Is Wrong with 
Music Critics , ' 
Ansermet Observes the World of Music . 
Thoughts on Music . , 
Preface to “Das Marienleben” . 
How to Write an Overture, The Rossini 
Recipe , : ‘ 
The Enigma Solved Again? : 
The Glee Club Sings Itself Across Europe 
The Man Who Met Brahms 
Talk with Tansman ., 
Mind and Music : 
When the Sheep Bleats . 
“Messy Soprano” 
Beethoven’s “Mistake” 
Orchestration . , , ' , : 
A Word Portrait (Paul Dukas) , , 
The Problem of Peace in the World Today . 
Ravel in Person 
Elgar . , : 
Speculations on Mozart 
A Free Spirit 


PENSION FUND 


768 
814 
856 
904 
1012 
1118 


1203 


414 
534 


1245 


713 
1132 


379 
368 


149 
658 
260 
155 
310 
34 
599 
773 
1326 
142 
1131 
619 


595 
246 
820 


706 


The 121st Pension Fund concert, announced as an “Open Rehearsal,” was given 
in Symphony Hall on Wednesday evening, April 3. Charles Munch opened the 


program with Dukas’ “L’Apprenti sorcier,” 


“suest conductor.” 


The Saturday morning rehearsals 


after which Danny Kaye took over as 


for the Berkshire Festival (July 21, 28, August 


4 and 11), six regular Open Rehearsals at Symphony Hall during the season past 


(November 8, 29, December 20, February 14, March 7, 


Rehearsal on April 25 benefited the Pension Fund. 


April 4) and an extra Open 


The Treasurer’s financial report for the season 1956-1957 will be found on page 


441. 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The 23rd annual meeting of the Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
held in Symphony Hall on March 27, 1957. In place of Henry B. Cabot, Judge 
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: Chairman, Dr. 
ied tel iends and introduced the 
. Wilkins addressed the Frien ’s Overture and 
xs Aang re Charles Munch conducted the Orchestra in ree eat ea 
rar ie from “Tannhauser,” after which Dr. Munch and the Tr 
Bacchana 


the members at tea. 


SPECIAL CONCERTS 


in D 

Auditorium, M.I.T., Cambridge, December 5 (Mozart: a i. 

nig tre STRAVINSKY: “Card Game”; vsapitceabs cata aaie April S 

ere pastoral”) American Medical Association, Symphony ~~ ue 
major, F 


PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


day afternoons. 
Six Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on ge a Gea 
P —E MoNnTEUx conducted the concerts on January 20 and Ap 
- TERR , 
MARTINON conducted the concert on i th RR 
2BER: ture to “Euryanthe’; BEE N: | ¥ | , 
ember 4. WEBER: Over , genes 
si in C iia Op. 37; TcHAIkoysky: Symphony No. 6, in B min q 
. 74. (Soloist, CLARA HASKIL.) | | a ota oe 
D a, ypseriatton Symphony No. 2, for String reenten, pe ID coe “J 
a t ta for Soprano, No. 202; HINDEMITH: Songs from ‘Das | eee a 
ne ) ‘ion i s O. 2, - 43. 
Soprano and Orchestra; Rousset: “Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite 
O 
oloist, IRMGARD SEEFRIED.) : | ay 
(S 2u. BEETHOVEN: Larghetto (Death of Clarchen) anes = ih =. 
ie my: Suite from the Ballet “Pulcinella’; Drpbussy: “Pe my 
TRAVINSKY: : ms ee | = 
Drame lyrique”; ELGAR: Variations on an Original ee id ee 
[arch DiAMonpD: Symphony No. 6; Mozart: Concerto for Clarinet, 
March 10. I , | aoe ee 
K. 622; FRANCK: Symphony in D minor. (Soloist, oe ag a ee as; 
M h I | HANDEL: Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra in m I ¥ oan 
aaiaied Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, Op. 38; oe >: Hy 
o 4é > - , l. 
Vie, Op. 37; STRAVINSKY: Suite from the Ballet, othesiages ag " a 
April fh TCHAIKOVSKY: Symphony No. 5, in E minor, Op. 64; 
Sacre du Printemps.” 


PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


, , day evenings. 
lesen Symphony Hall on Tues 
Ni mphony concerts were given in BURGIN 
grscsbe io nes NNN conducted the concert of November 27; ngreageee - 
renee d the concert of December 18; JEAN MARTINON conducted the 
conducte 
April 2. , ‘N: Violin Concerto in D 
6 the’; BEETHOVEN: 
. Weber: Overture to “Euryan ae Madina (ie pe 
yin Op. 61; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 
i iG SCHNEIDERHAN.) , . 
oe gon No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings; yo owl 
way Pind (“‘Image” No. 2); Tcuatkovsky: Symphony No. 6, in Bb minor, 
, 'THONY Dwyer.) 
i »’ Op. 74. (Soloist, DorRIoT ANTHON a oi ‘ia to in 
ve 6 hd Symphony in D major, “Paris,” K. 297; Piano Concer 
Dat iii i: é K 66: BARBER: Medea’s Meditation and Dance of gr cog 
; oni isciedie No. 4, in D minor, Op. 120. (Soloist, CLARA HASKIL. 
CH N: ——_ 





major, K. 622 (Benn 


for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn and Basso 
Stagliano, Sherman Walt); Martinu 


Men’s Chorus and Orchestra (Yale G 
Conductor). 


FINE: Serious Song: Lament for 
Unanswered Question”; BAcu: 


March, Andantino and Finale (P 
320A; Concerto in F major for 
shutz, Genia Nemenoft. Boris Goldovsky); 
(Boris Goldovsky); Concerto in E-flat m 
(Pierre Luboshutz, Genia Nemenoff). 


Anthony Dwyer, Ralph Gomberg, Richard Violin and 
Orchestra No. 2, in E major (Wi 


Strings (Doriot Anthony Dwyer); Suite No. 3, in D major, 


Conductor; John McCollum, M 
Joyce, Daniel Pinkham, Louis Speyer, 


Charles Munch, were give 


Sunday afternoons of the last four weeks. 


a l’Aprés-midi d’un Faune”’; R 
BRAHMs: Symphony No. g, in D major, Op. 73. 
July 27. BARBER: Adagio for Strings; MARTINU: 


JF 3 


POP CONCERTS 
The 71st season of concerts by the Boston 
Conductor, was given in Symphony Hall from 


The “Boston Pops Tour Orchestra,” consisting of musicians assembled for the 


purpose and conducted by Mr. Fiedler, made a tour of 66 cities, giving 68 concerts 
from January g through March 14. 


Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
May 1 to June 29. 


ee eieteeeeeneeene 


ESPLANADE CONCERTS 

The 28th consecutive season of Esplanade Conce 
Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
Memorial Shell with sche 


rts by members of the Boston 


Conductor, was given in the Edward Hatch 
duled concerts on the evenings of July 2 


2 through 14 
(omitting July 7) and Wednesday mornings on July 4 and 11 (Children’s Concerts). 


—X— ener 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, TANGLEWOOD 

Six concerts by members of the 
ot Charles Munch, were given in the Theatre-Concert 
evenings, and Sunday afternoons of the first two weeks. 
July 6. Mozart: Symphony in G minor, K. 5 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 


Hall on Friday and Saturday 


50; Concerto for Clarinet, in A 
y Goodman); Symphony in D major, “Prague,” K 
July 7. Mozart: Symphony in D major, “Haffner,” K. 38> 
on, K. 297b (R 
: Military 
“A Thanksgiving P 


- 5OA. 
; Sinfonia Concertante, 
alph Gomberg, Gino Cioffi, James 
Mass, for Men’s Chorus and Orchestra 
salm from ‘The Dead Sea Scrolls’” for 
lee Club, Fenno Heath, Director; Hugh Ross 


(Mac Morgan); Cowet-: 


July 8. (Lukas Foss, Guest Conductor.) Haypn: Symphony No. 86, in D major; 


String Orchestra; HAIErr: Divertimento; Ives: “The 
Piano Concerto in D minor (Lukas Foss). 

July 13. (Boris Goldovsky and Pierre Luboshutz, Guest Conductors.) Mozart: 
resto) from the Serenade in D major, K. 320 and 


Three Pianos and Orchestra, K. 242 (Pierre Lubo- 


Piano Concerto in A major, K. 488 
ajor for Two Pianos and Orchestra, K. 365, 


July 14. Bacu: Brandenburg Concerto No. 2, In F major (Roger Voisin, Doriot 
Burgin); Concerto for 
illiam Kroll); Suite No, 2, in B minor, for Flute and 
for Orchestra. 

According to St. John (Festival Chorus. Hugh Ross, 
ac Morgan, Adele Addison, Florence Kopleff, James 
Alfred Zighera, Edouard Nies-Berger). 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
nin the Shed on Friday e 


July 75. Bacn: The Passion 


Twelve concerts by the under the direction of 


venings, Saturday evenings, and 


July 20. Berwioz: Overture, “The Roman Carnival,” Op. 9; Desussy: “Prélude 


AVEL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Ballet (Second Suite); 


Fantaisies Symphoniques (Sym- 


ovember 27: 
December 18. 
February 12. 
March 5. 
April 2. 


April 23. 


TANSMAN: Concerto for 


o “Colas Breugnon’ ; 
BRAHMS: Symphony 


Overture t 
stral Sketches; 


KABALEVSKY 
Orchestra; DEBUSSY: “La Mer,” Three Orche 
No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98. 
CHeruBini: Overture Lo 
No. 3, in B minor, Op. 61; BRAHMS: 
(Soloist, Josers SILVERSTEIN-) 

BRITTEN: Variations for String Orchestra, OM a Theme by Frank 
PROKOFIEFF: Suite from the Ballet, “Romeo and Juliet”; 
yhony No. 4; ‘n B-flat major, OPp- 60. 

“pie Entfiihrung aus de 
“Ein Heldenleben, 


“Anacreon’ ; SAINT-SAENS: Violin Concerto 
in C minor, Op. 68. 


Symphony No. 1, 


Bridge, Op. 1% 
BEETHOVEN: SYM] 

Mozart: Overture to m Serail’; Concerto for 
K. 622; STRAUSS. ‘Tone Poem, Op. 4° 
major, Op. 6, No. 11; 


Clarinet, in A major, 
ARTINON: Hymne a la 


(Soloist, GINO CIOFFI.) 

HANDEL: Concerto Grosso for Stri 
SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 1, in B-flat major, 

Vie, Op. 37: STRAVINSKY: Suite from the Ballet, “T’Oiseau de Feu.” 

WALTON: Johannesburg I Overture; Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra; WAGNER: Overture and ba “Tannhauser’ ; Magic Fire 
Music from "Die Walkiire”; Siegfried 's Rhine “Gotterdam- 


ng Orchestra in A 
Op. 35; M 


estival 
cchanale from 
Journey 


from 
(Soloist, JOSEPH DE PASQUALE.) 


merung’ : 
aa eee 


BOSTON 
Cambridge 


Harvard University, 
): October 30 (Dorior 
(RICHARD BURGIN, 


CONCERTS OUTSIDE 


rts 1n Sanders Theatre, 
Auditorium 


February 
Soloist); April 9- 

Auditorium, Providence, 
29 (GREGOR PIATIGORSKY , 
); April 16 (Gino CIOFFI, 


Six Tuesday evening conce 
(the first concert W 
19 


IONY DWYER, Soloist); 
(JOSEPH DE PASQUALE, 


e Veterans Memorial 
December 4; January 
Conductor 


as given in Kresge 
January 22, 


ANTI 
Conductor); March 26 
ning concerts in th 
yer 20; 


Five Tuesday eve 
Icon MARKEVITCH, 


Rhode Island: Noveml 
Soloist); February 26 | 
Soloist). 


Ten concerts in 
saturday afternoons 


w York City (5 Wednesday evenings and 5 
(IRMGARD SEE- 


Carnegie Hall, Ne 
ys November 14) !7> December 12, 15 
12 (RICHARD BURGIN, 


ning); January 9- 
,00n); February 6, 9 


, Waa: . 667s 
James Pease), NER: “Die Walkiire,” Act ] 
Jul . (Mar 
me rid ven (Pierre Monteux garet Harshaw, All 
July rl; BARTOK: Concerto f if . 
27, or 
certo for O BEETHOVEN: Overture, “ | 
F rchestra; Toy re, “Leonore,” 
3 uly 28. Hanson: AIKOVSK 
lanoforte C 
. oncerto j 
5; DeEBussy: “Ja nae - A minor, Op. 54 (Rud 
July 2 re all ul olf S ki 
9. (Ricl erkin); 
Ballet, § 1ard Burgi 
» ve . §1n, G > 
Posselt); ao Suite, Op. 64; Ara Conductor.) Proxo 
, H : ’ YE Thre FIFFF: ‘* 

August 3 ar: Symphony No, ; sg Concerto for woo Romeo and ul; 
from 1} eazar de C ye major in and Or J‘tiet,” 
le B ‘ Carv chestra , 

allet, “La Re se ages Guest Conductor 4 (Ruth 
> “ALLA: Three Dances : BARRAUD: “La Ke 
. rom “RI So rmesse’”’ 
mbrero de ‘Tt 
eC Tres 


Picos’’: R 
’ AVEL: Pj 
(Bernard 7j ano Concerto 
‘ighera), (Jocy de Oliveira); Srea 
, VINSKY: Ball 
. et “Petrou 
: Chka”’ 


'C Da Costa, 


r 1 
prepared by Hugh Ross 


and Lorna 
Cooke d 
ec 
berts Jol 
Mm); 


> 
PROKOFIEFF: Sympho 
August ny 
| 5 Cop 
O Pa LAND: Symmhns: 
, 35 (Zino Francesc *ymphonic Ode; Te 
| iv > ICH 
‘ ugust 10. Haypn aa SCHUMANN: aeiak pe 
TRAUss: “D WiWNtiiieeina certo in D maj 
ck on fu 9, ny in B- . y ANO. 2, l . majo 
August 1; J ~ ; Duxas: “1? lee anton, No. 102: ha major, Op. 61 jor, 
BRAHM lerre M 2renti Sorcier.” » FISTON: § 
s: Sy onteux ler. ymphon 
Suite Mem gi No. 3, in F a Guest Conductor.) P y No. 6; 
August e Rosenkavalier.” “Jor; ENESCO: Suite for pay Festival Overt 
ie i). 2. — : ure: 
Die Mej EETHOVEN: § rchestra, Op. 9; 
Chor Meistersinger ie ee No ' - p. Q; STRAUss: 
‘us, pr wean Ntirnbero ” * gO In -f] ‘ 
Pease, het agp by James ales Act III, Praag major, “Eroica”: Ww 
a'ind Hupp, Robert Sik Marguerite Wil] and Final Scene pe eee 
ert Nagy, John M auer, Alber estival 
icCurdy) ert Da Cost 
a, James 


TANGLEW 
“WOOD O! 
on Thursday, Aug, 
9 in which 
uSSsi 
Rae Easter,” and Viql 
s ire Festival Ch a-Lobos’ 
onducted the Bos orus. 


Saar a 
Ossini), Gershwi 
que Fantasque (after 


Maria Sanroma) and 


5 
FRIED, Soloist on Wednesday eve 
Conductor; NANCY Carr, Soloist on 
(NICOLE Henrior, Soloist); March 20, 23 
day evening; JOSEPH DE PASQUALE, Soloist on S 
ning concerts in the Academy of Music, 
14; January 1! (RICHARD BURGIN, 
Henrior, Soloist); 


Saturday alter! 
(Gino CIOFFI, Soloist on Wednes- 
aturday afternoon). 


Brooklyn, i November 
‘onductor; RuTH POSSELT, 
March (JOSEPH DE 


Ravel’s Bolero. 
eee 


On Satur 
day m ° 
to the publi ornings, Jul 
| . i 
c for the benefit of “6 “a August 4 and 11 tl 
- Fension Fund » the Rehearsal 
. Ss were Opened 


eee 


BER 
KSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


Five Friday eve 

16; December 

Soloist); February 8 (NICOLE 22 
PASQUALE, Soloist). 

Concerts in other cities: Wellesley, October 10; Ann Arbor, October 15, !7> Detroit, 

October 16; Columbus, October 18; Cleveland, October 19; Syracuse, October 

orthampton, November 12; New Haven, November 

- Storrs, December 11; Washing- 
The Fourteenth Sessio 
nN of t 
the Berkshire Music Center Char] 
7 MAarles Munch, Directo 
r. 


90; Ithaca, October 21; N 
8: Newark, January was hel 
eld at T 
an 
glewood from JulyztoA 
ugust 12 
» 1956. 


Philadelphia, November 15 
March 21. (Doriot 
Richard 
ree 


- New London, January 
19g, 20. 


d, March 19; Baltimore, 
on October 17, 1; 
10. Nicole Henriot 


March 19.) 


13, February 5; 
ton, December 13; February 7 
Troy, February 4; Hartfor 
Dwyer appeared as soloist 
January 8 and 


d the concerts on 
and Gino Ciofh on 


10; 
Anthony 


Burgin conducte 
appeared as soloist on February 5 
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EUROPEAN TOUR 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra made its second tour of Europe in August and 
September, 1956. ‘The tour was financed in part by ANTA (American National 
Theatre and Academy). The greater part of the Orchestra traveled to Europe 
(Shannon) and returned from London by KLM (Royal Dutch Airlines), others 
crossing to Cobh, Ireland, on the Nieuw Amsterdam (Holland-America Line). ‘The 


itinerary and programs were as follows: 

CORK, Savoy Theatre, August 24 (Charles Munch) — ANpDERsoN: Irish Suite; Haypn: 
Symphony No. 102; Dukas: “L’Apprenti sorcier’; BrRAuMs: Symphony No. 2. 

DUBLIN, Theatre Royal, August 25 (Charles Munch) — HAypn: Symphony No. 1032; 
HANSON: Elegy in Memory of Serge Koussevitzky; StrAuss: “Don Juan”; ScHu- 
MANN: Symphony No. 2. 

EDINBURGH FESTIVAL, Usher Hall: 

August 26 (Charles Munch) —Haypn: Symphony No. 102; Piston: Symphony 
No. 6; Strauss: “Don Juan”; Dukas: “L’Apprenti sorcier.” 

August 27 (Pierre Monteux) — Creston: Symphony No. 2; Bartok: Concerto for 
Orchestra; SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 7. 

August 28 (Charles Munch) —CopLanp: Symphonic Ode; BEETHOVEN: Violin 
Concerto (Stern); SCHUMANN: Symphony No. 2. 

August 29 (Pierre Monteux) — Freep: Festival Overture; BRAHMs: Symphony No. 
3; FRANCK: Symphonic Variations (Casadesus); RAveL: Concerto for the Left 
Hand (Casadesus); Strauss: ““Rosenkavalier” Suite. 

August 30 (Charles Munch) — (Homage to Serge Koussevitzky) — Hanson: Elegy; 
SCHUMANN: Piano Concerto (Curzon); HONEGGER: Symphony No. 5; DeEsussy: 
“La Mer.” 

COPENHAGEN, Tivoli Hall, August 3z (Pierre Monteux) — Rossini: “L’Italiana 
in Algeri” Overture; BraHMs: Symphony No. 3; Crestron: Symphony No. 3; 
STRAUSS: “‘Rosenkavalier”’ Suite. 

OSLO, Folketeatret, September 1 (Charles Munch) — BEETHOvEN: Symphony No. 3; 
Piston: Symphony No. 6; RAvEL: ““Daphnis et Chloé,” Suite No. 2. 

STOCKHOLM, Concert Hall, September 3 (Charles Munch) — BEETHOVEN: Sym- 
phony No. 3; Piston: Symphony No. 6; RaveL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Suite No. 2. 

HELSINKI, Messuhalli A, September 4 (Charles Munch) — BEETHOVEN: Symphony 
No. 3; Piston: Symphony No. 6; RAvEL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Suite No. 2. 

LENINGRAD, Great Hall of the Philharmonic: 

September 6 (Charles Munch) — BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3; Piston: Symphony 
No. 6; RAVEL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Suite No. 2. 

September 7 (Pierre Monteux) — Haypn: Symphony No. 94, “Surprise”; CREsTON: 
Symphony No. 2; SCHUBERT: Symphony No. 7. 

MOSCOW, Great Hall of the Conservatory: 

September 8 (Charles Munch) — BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3; Piston: Symphony 
No. 6; RAveEL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Suite No. 2. 

September 9, Matineé (Pierre Monteux) — Haypn: Symphony No. 94; CRESTON: 
Symphony No. 2; ScuusBert: Symphony No. 7. 

September g (Charles Munch) —Haypn: Symphony No. 102; HANSON: Elegy; 
CopLanpb: Symphonic Ode; Srrauss: “Don Juan”; Duxkas: “L’Apprenti Sorcier.” 

PRAGUE, Smetana Hall, September 11 (Charles Munch) — Hanson: Elegy; HONEG- 
GER: Symphony No. 3; BRAHMs: Symphony No. g. 

VIENNA, Konzerthaus, September 12 (Charles Munch) — Hanson: Elegy; HONEc- 
GER: Symphony No. 3; RaveL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Suite No. 2; BRAHMS: 
Symphony No. 2. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1955. 


BEETHOVEN: Overtures Leonore Nos. 1, 2, 9: “Fidelio”: “Coriolan”: S 
Violin Concerto (HEIFETZ). 3 1olan’; Symphony No. 6; 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2; “Tragic Overture.” 
Desussy: “The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian”: “Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun.” 
MarTINU: Fantaisies symphoniques. 


Mozart: Concerto for Clarinet, K. 622 (GoopMAN); Clarinet Quintet, K. 581 
(GOODMAN and the Boston SYMPHONY STRING QUARTET). 


Piston: Symphony No. 6. 
RAVEL: “Bolero”; “La Valse”; “Rapsodie Espagnole.” 
Tcualkovsky: “Francesca da Rimini,” “Romeo and Juliet” Overtures, 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER WERE 
RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1956: 


CASELLA: Italia; Inert: Divertissement; ALBUMs: La Boutique Fantasque; Getting 
Friendly with Music; Offenbach in America; Waltzes by the Strauss Family; Boston 
Pops Picnic. 


Bequests made by will 


to the 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 
will help to 


perpetuate a great musical tradition. 


Such bequests are exempt from estate taxes. 
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STUTTGART, Liederhalle, September 13 (Charles Munch) — HANson: Elegy; 
HONEGGER: Symphony No. 3; RAvVEL: “Daphnis et Chloé,” Suite No. 2; Braums: 
Symphony No. 2. 

MUNICH, Deutsches Museum Kongresssaal, September 14 (Charles Munch — 
HaypNn: Symphony No. 102; HANson: Elegy; Martinu: Fantaisies Symphoniques; 
BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2. 

ZURICH, Tonhalle, September 16 (Pierre Monteux) — Haypn: Symphony No. 94; 
CRESTON: Symphony No. 2; Schubert: Symphony No. 7. 

BERNE, Casino, September 17 (Pierre Monteux) — Haypn: Symphony No. 94; 
CRESTON: Symphony No. 2; Scuusert: Symphony No. 7. 

PARIS, Thédtre des Champs-Elysées: 

September 19 (Charles Munch) — (Homage to Serge Koussevitzky) — HANSON: 
Elegy; MartINu: ‘“Fantaisies Symphoniques”; Desussy: “La Mer’; BRAHMS: 
Symphony No. 2. 

September 20 (Pierre Monteux) — (In Memory of Enesco) — Creston: Symphony 
No. 2; ENEsco: Suite No. 1; BEETHOVEN: Overture to “Fidelio”; BraumMs: Violin 
Concerto (Menuhin). 

CHARTRES, Cathedral, September 21 (The proceeds benefited the maintenance 
fund of the Cathedral) (Charles Munch) — Barper: Adagio for Strings; HONEG- 
GER: Symphony No. 3; BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. g. 

LEEDS, Town Hall, September 23 (Pierre Monteux) — Rossini: ‘“Semiramide” Over- 
ture; BRAHMS: Symphony No. 3; Creston: Symphony No. 2; Srrauss: “Rosen- 
Kavalier” Suite. 

LONDON, Royal Festival Hall: 

September 24 (Charles Munch) — BEErHoven: Symphony No. g; Piston: Sym- 
phony No. 6; Desussy: “La Mer.” 

September 25 (Pierre Monteux) — Rossini: “L’Italiana_ in Algeri” Overture; 
BraHMs: Symphony No. 3; Cresron: Symphony No. 2; Strauss: “Rosenkavalier” 
Suite. 


BROADCASTS 


Concerts of this Orchestra (Winter Season, Boston Pops, Berkshire Festival) were 
carried by delayed broadcast on the NBC Network, Monday evenings, 8:15 to 
9:00 P.M : 

The Friday and Saturday concerts in full were broadcast by the FM radio 
station, WGBH. 

The Saturday evening concerts of the Pops season were broadcast by WGBH. 

Thirty-six concerts of the Berkshire Festival (including the six Wednesday evening 
chamber concerts and twelve Music Center concerts) were put on the air by delayed 
broadcast through the winter season over Station WGBH. 

The concert in Kresge Auditorium, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, on 
December 5, and the first concert of the Cambridge series, which took place in the 
same auditorium, were simulcast over Station WGBH-TV and WGBH-IM., 

Tapes or disc transcriptions of the Friday afternoon concerts throughout the 
season made by WGBH have been sent by the Voice of America to the broadcasting 
stations in Athens, London, Madrid, Paris, Sarawak (East Indies), Tokyo, and 
Ciudad Trujillo (Dominican Republic). 
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THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON SYM- 
PHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1956. 

BEETHOVEN: Overtures Leonore Nos. 1, 2, 3; “Fidelio”; “Coriolan”; Symphony No. 6; 
Violin Concerto (HEIFETZ). 

BrAuMs: Symphony No. 2; “Tragic Overture.” 

Desussy: “The Martyrdom of St. Sebastian”; “Prelude to the Afternoon of a Faun.” 

MARTINU: Fantaisies symphoniques. 

Mozart: Concerto for Clarinet, K. 622 (GoopmMan); Clarinet Quintet, K. 581 
(GOODMAN and the Boston SyMPHONY STRING QUARTET). 

PIsTtON: Symphony No. 6. 

RAVEL: “Bolero”; “La Valse”; “Rapsodie Espagnole.” 

TcHAIKOvsky: “Francesca da Rimini,” “Romeo and Juliet” Overtures. 





THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER WERE 
RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1956: 


CASELLA: Italia; IBERT: Divertissement; ALBUMs: La Boutique Fantasque; Getting 
Friendly with Music; Offenbach in America; Waltzes by the Strauss Family; Boston 
Pops Picnic. 


Bequests made by will 


to the 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 
will help to 


perpetuate a great musical tradition. 


Such bequests are exempt from estate taxes. 
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Silverstein. Is Violin Soloist 


21% & 7 
THE BOSTON SYMPHONY O Affe s- varius owned by Mischakoff. From 


TRA played in Symphony Hall, last); ‘. : 
night, the fifth concert of the Tues- it he produced a silken and sing- 
day evening series. Richard Burgin |1ng tone, neither small nor re-' 


conducted. Cherubini: Overture. to . | 

‘‘Anacreon”; Saint-Saens: Violin Con- markably big. All was in propor- 

certe No. as nS Fd (igsenn eS tion in this. performance, all con- 
verstein, soloist): Brahms: Symphony jg) ‘ 4 “ % 

at te OF anion sistent; the phrases “sang all the 

: way, there was.little virtuoso dis- 

By CYRUS DURGIN play. It was a matter of music- 


The esday eveni Boston |making, honest and highly compe- 


Symphony concerts at Symphony |ent. 


or some time have been|, The or A 
siven largely to music already the soloist a firm and never too 


played in the season. That of last large accompaniment, For all, at 


night was different, for Joseph Sil-|the end, there was sustained, en- 
verstein appeared as soloist in|thusiastic applause. Brahms’ Sym- 
Saint-Saens’ B minor Violin Con-|Phony went well enough, too, per- 
‘eerto, Richard Burgin conductedjhaps with a few untidinesses of 
ir: place of Charles Munch, who detail, but in a performance vigor- 
|was reported suffering from a}: full-bodied, virile. 


slight indisposition. a 
| Still under the age of 25, Silver- 
stein joined the orchestra last 
season as its youngest member. 
Detroit-born, he was a pupil of 
'Zimbalist, Joseph Gingold and 
Mischa Mischakoff. He is a mem- 
ber of the Boston Symphony's sec- 
ond violin section. | 
| For this occasion he tackled not 
‘one of the familiar and overdone 
‘items of the concerto literature 
ibut a somewhat quaint and old- 
‘fashioned work which had been 
heard at these concerts but once in 
more than 25 years. Silverstein 
played it well, with poise once the 
first movement was under way, 
and with refinement all the way 
through. His technic is solid, his 
‘bowing certain and unostentatious. 
Last night, Silverstein was said 
to be playing the “Booth” Stradi- 
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Young Violinist Heard 


' e ee 
, e 
In Saint-Saens Concerto 
es) Pe 1 9-Sj 
By Harold Rogers 2 / 7 o 
The concert last night by the , tastic series of norton cs n 
ant sios. I i remen 
7 or - Orchestra | 2FPes210s. In the final movem 
Boston Drake mphony wee inal ‘he played with a dashing bra- 
was particularly undistinguished | Ura, striking off the notes with 
with but. one exception. This | aplomb. He had earned the re- 
was the debut of Joseph Silver- sulting ovation. 
stein as violin soloist. Mr. Silver- | Ye ey 
stein had appeared last spring | Although Charles Pruner nee 
fe | Cc t+. he 
: s but this | been scheduled to conauct, 
with the poston hist if '|was spelled last night by Rich- 
was his first performance during | 4+q Burgin, the orchestra’s con- 
the Boston Symphony’s regular | certmaster and assistant con- 
season. | ductor. Dr. Munch doubtless de- 
Mr. Silverstein, modest 1) |sired rest after his several long 
| manner, is the youngest mem-~ ‘rehearsals this week ior the 
| ber of the orchestra (now 24) | Berlioz “L’Enfance du Christ,” 
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and is in his second year with | which he will conduct at the 
the ensemble. At intermission, | weekend concerts. The men in 
after his altogether impressive’| the orchestra also would benefit 
performance of the Saint-Saens | from rest. to judge by their per- 
Concerto No. 3, several in the | formance last night. 

audience were prognosticating, The program opened with a 
the probable reasons why Mr. yather — routine traversal of 
Silverstein was singled out for |Cherubini’s Overture to “An- 
this honor. Was he being|agcreon” and closed with the 



















position? Symphony Hall has|the latter had its moments ol 


move, though it is interesting to!on insensitive reading, given a 
note that Mr. Silverstein has | yn through as if nobody much 
been the assistant concertmaster | cared. Nearly everything was 
of the Houston Symphony and pjown up a little larger than it 














‘ductor of the Denver Symphony | seeing it through a magnifying 
Orchestra. ‘olass, and indeed, it is difficult 










for the honor because he is aM | has played so ovadly. 


an) evident almost from the first ctances — the grueling European 
an ‘pars of the Saint-Saéns, a pallid tour, the long rehearsals this 













| | which has long gone by. But it’s ‘out a vacation—they play amaz- 
ee Td o pretty piece, and its problems ingly well. The whole orchestra 
Hal are complicated enough to chal- |Geserves a standing ovation, 
lenge the most experienced art- ' 
ists. It was a good tesi—one that | 
| | ah Mr. Silverstein passed wiih 
| ail colors flying. 
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His tone is big and opulent, | 
eminently appealing in its) 









warmth. A few minor flaws 10 | 
intonation were ironed out as he — 
quickly found his stride, after | 
which he played with ease. Be- | 
fore he had completed the first | 
movement, it was evident that 
Mr. Silverstein’s artistry exX-| 
ceeds that of some of the| 
younger violinists who are on the | 
concert stage today. | 

In the Andantino he presented | 
the lovely melody in a buoyant, 
singing way, ending with a fan- 



























; iinet ak | : ; 
groomed for the concertmaster’s | prahms First Symphony. While: 


given no indications of such a ‘grandeur, it was by and larg’ 


‘concertmaster and assistant con- | should have been, as if we were 


He was probably singled out to remember when the orchestra | 


extraordinary violinist. This was| But considering the circum- | 


4 , piece of writing the time of | seek, and a second season with- | 


Pianist Wins Acclaim 
In Concerto by Mozart 


o> em 

” hi ae 4 i ah. Harold Rogers 
S cou adequately fe ORL Nine aes bo 
egpture the essence of Clare nene" Haste dave Wilk th 
SKII's , there w any | Wes ¥ 
no need to hear her dei -oy Many, Boston Symphony Orchestra, but 
there would be no need for mu- they did not mark her Boston 
sic itself. But perhaps a qua- debut. This took place in Jordan 
train by Aubrey Thomas de Hall on Jan. 19, 1927, when she 
ere comes close to summing up Pl@yed works by Bach, Schu- 


> 2939 | . 


her delicate artistry: mann, Brahms, Chopin, Debussy, 

“In holy music’s golden speech Ravel, and Liapounovy, 
Remotest notes to notes re- Pi 

spond: Even three decades ago Mme 

Each octave is a world: yet Haskil must have been an 

each extraordinary artist. According 

Vibrates to worlds its own % @ Teview of her debut that 

beyond.” appeared in this newspaper, she 


There were the qualities of in- brought to her listeners “far 
finity—worlds beyond worlds— °F than the polished technical 


in Mme Haskil’s plavine in iclluity most newcomers muster. 
Symphony Hall last bowed Be it She makes her music shine with 
a simple Mozartian scale, a lim- © lustrous individuality.’ And 
pid trill, an appoggiatura, or alive the reviewer said that she 
melody played by single notes— |}, W@S “a SKITe@a pranist ana m= 
through these guileless things '| sician, but above all else an in- 
came a flood of musical emotion | terpreter who seeks out the core 
that carried one’s heart and |and essence of her music, rather 
spirit beyond the walls of Sym- ''than one who contents herself 
phony Hall. | with its outer form.” 

ae oe | These observations still apply 


This was the pianist’s fourth to Mme Haskil’s playing. Last 


appearance with the Boston night one was constantly caught 
Symphony Orchestra within 3 Be in the exquisite beauty of 
week. She had been scheduled | D€ Phrasing, her limpid, singing 
to play the Beethoven Third tone, burnished like gold, her 
Piano Concerto on all four pro- flawless and caressing touch, her 


grams, but Charles Munch asked devotion to the Mozartian ideal. 
her to change to Mozart's D |A5 One listener said afterward: 


minor, K. 466, for last night’s Now I know how Mozart him- 
concert. 'self would have played it!” 
This was an excellent idea. Whatever the reasons for Mme 
Mme Haskil’s Beethoven was |Haskil’s 30-year hiatus between 
incredibly beautiful, but her ‘visits to Boston, we know that 
Mozart was one of those rare | She has not been idie meanwhile. 
experiences that come too sel- | Her many recordings attest to 
dom in the life of a music lover. her activity on the European 
Listeners do not give a standing Scene. But we urge her to make 
tribute without good reason— annual visits to Boston here- 
not in Boston, at least—and 4fter. Or even oftener. 
many rose in gratitude to Mme . 
Haskil last night. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
Clara Haskil, Artist of Rank 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, She has recorded in profusion, and 
arles Munch conductor, in Sym-|with the same delicate sensibili- 
phony Hall , ; Ms dacheper sehr 

soloist, Clara Hea) evening. Planolties and strong-fibred musician-| 


he program: Mozart, “Paris” Sym—|Ship that characterized her play-. 
phony, K.297; STOZarS, Piano Con-jing last night. | 


certo in D Minor, 


466; Barber, | 


Medea’s Meditation and Dance of} Yor here is an artist of rank. As 
Vengeance, Op. 23-A; | Schumann,| Mice 2 st of rank, As. 
Fourth Symphony. chumann,|Miss Haskil 


symphony Hall vang’ with!whispess that 


ri ach listening to the orchestral opening} 
jof the concerto,,she mopped her'| 


By JOHN WM. RILEY 


sat at 


‘brow, and her eyes, 


she 


the piano,!| 


There were| 
was crylng.} 


cheers and thundereus applause|Mayhap, For those opening meas- 
Mozart’s greatest 
Clara Haskil’s performance of the/tragic utterances, and Mr. Munch 
Mozart ‘D minor Piano Concerto.|played them with a quiet intensity | 
Five times this frail and elderly|that drove into the very heart. — 

lady was recalled by the audience} But then Miss Hask il put hands 
| and there emerge: 

plauded with more than its usualjnotes of pearly clarity, of peat 
appreciation. The last time, many|beauty. The subtleties of her play- 
members of the audience stood toling are almost beyond description, 
honor a woman who had just/One seems to feel, rather than to 
given them a transcendental read-jactually hear them, But such tech- 
time accents 


ing of a any-times familiar|nical things as . 
work. } ({~7-S™%. {slight hesitancies, a touch of ru- 
he 


last night at the conclusion ofjures are among 


and 


And we 


days, 


formidable task of playing a con- 


certo 
Symp 


the orchestra, which ap-|on keyboard 


hs 


might. In five!/bato, make her work individual 


Miss Haskil performed is Pe wonderously expressive. Hers 


is a personal art. Yet never once 


four times with the Boston | does she intrude upon the com- 


hony; the Beethoven Third! poser. 


on Friday, Saturday and Sunday, | It is very plain that Boston ha 


the Mozart last night. This was a 


chang 


Beethoven was originally sched- 


uled. 


: ; had a major 
e€ in program, for the 





Haskil to play in a Concerto of/ductor that 


mu 


eive 


Mozart,” a composer whose works!grained sunnort. 


sical 


her 


experience 


in the appearance of Clara Haskil. 
It would be good to have her rec- 
A program interleaf notediord these with the 


3 30s8tec . " 
that Dr. Munch had Boston Sym 


“asked Miss|phony, with the orchestra and con- 


such fine- 


casting was done by two cam- 





Charles Munch on Podium _ | 
For Telecast in Cambridge 


A a } 

C277) 10 3; “SL By Harold Rogers vey 

It will be a long time—if ever|the hall only by those who sit) 
—before a televised symphony | close to the stage or in the front 
concert will be the aesthetic| balconies. The closeups of Dr.) 
equal of symphonic music heard | Munch’s face, serene or intense | 
in the hall. Visually, however,|as the music dictated, were an_ 
there are certain gains. ‘aesthetic experience in them- 

These gains, which consist | selves. His remarkable baton. 
mainly of close-up views of the| technique, too, provided fasci- 
conductor and the instrumental- | nating sequences, His technique 
ists, were noted last night when/has greatly matured since he 
a concert by the Boston Sym-| came to Boston seven years ago. 
phony Orchestra was simulcast Dr. Munch continued the pro- 
over WGBH-TV and WGBH-FM. | gram with an _ exciting reading | 
It was the opening concert of the | of Debussy’s “‘Ibéria.”’ The sound | 
season in the Cambridge series,|systems in the general run of | 
usually held in Sanders Theater. | television receivers will have to 
This one took place in the MIT | be greatly improved before mu- 
Kresge Auditorium. The availa-|sic on television will amount to 
bility of Sanders Theater had | much. Manufacturers have been 
been uncertain, owing to the re-| skimping with the sound, a mat- 
cent fire. It was ready in time|ter of no great importance at 
for last night’s concert, but the | present since most video pro- 
plans to use Kresge Auditorium! grams deal with the spoken 
had crystallized. | word, 

This had its fortunate aspects, or ee 
since WGBH-TV is a next-door Last night, however, viewers 
who also had an FM recewer 


neighbor to Kresge. The tele- 

and a high-fidelity system could 
bring in the sound through FM 
and use their TV sets only for 
isight. This was my solution, end 
ithe results were excellent. 
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eras, one located in the loft to | 
the left of the audience, the | 
other in the projection booth at 
the rear of the hall. As Parker 
Wheatley explained in his suave 

. Dr. Munch concluded with an 
announcements, the telecast was impassioned reading of the 


handled on an impromptu basis ae 
rr Tchaikovsky “Pathétique.”’ The 
without a prearranged plan most unsuccessful views were 


Pa rot ig Pak those of the full orchestra. There 
orchestral scores and directed | @r¢ too many men on stage to 
the cameras accordingly. be crowded into a 21-inch 
screen; their actions were ac- 
RS ae cordingly indistinct and some- 
It is to his credit that the | what meaningless. 

viewer was generally looking at! This is the Boston Symphony’s 
the strings, the brasses, or the |second simulcast of a complete 
woodwinds when these choirs | concert, the first having been 
were in action, and there was!|held a year ago in the same 
one deft shot that caught the | auditorium. It is to be hoped 
double-basses in a tricky pas-;|that experimentation along 
sage. There were some excellent these lines will continue more 
views of Doriot Anthony Dwyer, | often. There may have been 
the orchestra’s first flutist, as she | thousands of observers last 
handled the solos in the opening ; night who had never seen the 
item —- Bach’s Suite No. 2 in B| Boston Symphony in action. 
minor for Flute and Strings. Music on television, even at this 
The most compelling views | imperfect level, is an effective 
were those of Charles Munch, | way of extending the Boston 
and here television can offer! Symphony’s cultural influence in 

much that can be observed in the community, 
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Brooklyn ito Welcome 
The Boston Symphony 
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Brooklyn will officially gree the Boston mabiteny Orchestra 


by Borough President 

ecording to a proclamation ; 
poe ya aa which calls for a porough-wide gf = ay Brntesy 
musicians under Charles Munch’s conductorship, San aie 
five concerts at the Academy of Music, which opens lay ‘| 
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THE ORCHESTRA IN NEW YORK 


This orchestra opened its second visit 
of the season to New York last week, 
Wednesday, with the same program in 
which Irmgard Seefried appeared in 
Boston at the beginning of this month. 
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The opening paragraphs of the morning 
reviews are here quoted: 

Howard Taubman in the Times 

“Honegger and Hindemith, modern 
masters at their best, were represented 
by some of their finest product at 
Wednesday’s Carnegie Hall concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

“All that Charles Munch, the con- 
ductor, sought to do was to present 
music he believed in. But the power 
with which these pieces dominated the 
program and touched the heart was a 
reminder that the art of music is far 
from exhausted, no matter how many 
requiems the gloomy ones may say 
over it.” pu 

Jay S. Harrison in the Herald Tribune 

“It is to the boundless credit of the 
Boston Symphony that whatever the 
orchestra plays emerges as.a classic. 
Wednesday night at Carnegie Hall, for 
example, the ensemble, under Charles 
Munch’s direction, offered a program 
that featured not a single number from 
the workaday. repertoire; yet, through 
the majesty of its performance and the 
ease of its exécution, the Boston men 
managed to make each piece sound as 
though it had been their exclusive 
property from the moment the ink 
dried on the score.” 


- fy SERS ars? 


Nov. 16, has been an annual 
event there for more than sixty 
years. 


Brooklyn used to have regular 
visits from the New York Phil- 
harmonie and Symphony sSocie- 
ties, but the Boston Symphony 
has been the only long-estab- 
lished major orchestra which 
has erossed the East River for 
‘regularly. recurrent concerts for 
lmore than twenty years. Mean- 
while Brooklyn’s promising 
resident orchestra, the Philhar- 
monia, opens its second regular 
subseription series under Sieg- 
fried Landau’s direction at the 
Academy this Thursday night. 
lIt made its debut in a Beethoven 
ceries in May, 1955. 


Mr. Munch’s program for the. 
Brooklyn concert and also for the 
folfowing afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall is conservative, including. 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, 
Debussy’s “Iberia” and Beetho- 
yen’s “Eroica’” Symphony. The 
Bostonians’ program for their 
season’s first Carnegie Hall con- 
cert on Wednesday night, Nov. 
14, places an American work, 
Walter Piston’s Fifth Symphony, 
between Mozart’s “Paris” Sym- 
phony and Tchaikovsky's Pa- 
thetic.” The Piston symphony 
was first played last February in 
the Juilliard School’s American | 
Music Festival, but this will be 
its first performance here by a 
|} professional orchestra. 
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Brooklyn to Weleome 


The Boston Symphony 
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Wednesday, with the same program in 
which Irmgard Seefried appeared in 
Boston at the beginning of this month. 
The opening paragraphs of the morning 
reviews are here quoted: 

Howard Taubman in the Times 

“Honegger and Hindemith, modern 
masters at their best, were represented 
by some of their finest product at 
Wednesday’s Carnegie Hall concert by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 

“All that Charles Munch, the con- 
ductor, sought to do was to present 
music he believed in. But the power 
with which these pieces dominated the 
program and touched the heart was a 
reminder that the art of music is far 
from exhausted, no matter how many 
requiems the gloomy ones may say 
over it.” 

Jay 8. Harrison in the Herald Tribune 

“It is to the boundless credit of the 
Boston Symphony that whatever the 
orchestra plays emerges as a classic. 
Wednesday night at Carnegie Hall, for 
example, the ensemble, under Charles 
Munch’s direction, offered a program 
that featured not a single number from 
the workaday repertoire; yet, through 
the majesty of its performance and the 
ease of its exécution, the Boston men 
managed to make each piece sound as 
though it had been their exclusive 
property from the moment the ink 
dried on the score.” 
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Hin | THE ORCHESTRA IN NEW YORK vy ommeiaity Coot Che BoMoh Sommphony Orchestra : 

Tain alin Brooklyn will officially greet the Bc SD mercaadh Presiiel 

This orchestra opened its second visit next week, according to a proclamation (ty wetncine +6. tie 
of the season to New York last week, : Toh Cashmore which calls for a porough-wide : 


musicians under Charlies Mune 
Ave concerts at the Vl 
eon ie. hah been an annual 
event there for more than sixty 
years. 

Brooklyn used to have regular 
visits from the New York Phil- 
harmonic and Symphony socie- 
ties, but the Boston Symphony 
has becn the only long-estab- 
‘ished maior orchestra which 
has crossed the East River for 
vecularly recurrent concerts for 
more than twenty years. Mean- 
‘while Brooklyn’s promising 
resident orchestra, the Philhar- 
rmonia, opens its second regular 
subscription series under sleg- 
fried Landau’s direction at the 
Academy this Thursday night. 
It made its debut in a Beethoven 
‘series in May, 19509. 

; Mr. Munch’s program for the 
Brooklyn concert and also for the 
|folfowing afternoon in Carnegie 
Hall is conservative, including 
Weber’s “Euryanthe” Overture, 
iDebussy’s “Iberia” and Beetho- 
I ven’s “Froica”’ Symphony. The 
| Bostonians’ program for their 
season’s first Carnegie Hall con- 
cert on Wednesday night, Nov. 
14, places an American work, 
Walter Piston’s Fifth Symphony, 
i between Mozart's: “Paris” Sym- 
phony and Tehaikovsky’s “Pa- 
thetic.” The Piston symphony 
was first played last February in 
the Juilliard School's American 
Music Festival, but this will be 
‘its first performance here by a 
| professional orchestra. 
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h’s conductorship, The series < 
e Academy of Music, which opens Friday night, 
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Boston Sym 


Its Carnesie 
By fre. Y-4e 5b 


The Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, which has visited Rus- 
sia and various other lands since 
its last appearance here, gave 
the first concert of its seventy- 
first New York season Wednes- 
day night at Carnegie Hall. 
where the admirable musicians 
under Charles Munch’s direction 
played three symphonies far 
separated in point of time. 
These were Mozart’s Symphony 
No. 31, in D major (K. 297), 
Known as the “Paris”: Walter 
Piston’s fifth work in this form 
and Tchaikovsky’s sixth and 
last, the “Pathetique.” 

Mr. Piston’s Fifth Symphony 
was first played here in Febru- 
Ary in the Juilliard School’s 
American music festival, but 
yesterday’s was its first loca] 
performance by a professional 
orchestra. The work has more 
to offer than the composer’s ex- 
pected structural] craftsmanship 
and command of orchestral re- 
sources, It does not mark time 
in its concise course, and in- 
cludes a variety of ideas and ex- 
pressive atmosphere. 

The second main theme of the 
first movement, contrasted with 
the more salient profile of its 
predecessor, is spaciously lyric 
and imaginatively appealing, 
while not retrospective in style. 
The adagio gave an impression 
of warmth as well as of conse- 
quence in its succession of varia- 
tions. The finale was spirited 
and effective, while more con- 
ventional in contemporary terms | 
than the other sections. | 

Here and in the rest of the | 


phony Opens 


Hall Season 


program the orchestra showed 
its well known high standard of 
performance in all its component 
sections, while the interpreta- 
tions also .realized differences of 
style and atmosphere. The per-~ 
formance of the brief and de- 
lectable Mozart work was 
straightforward and unaffected. 
The finale of the Piston sym- 
phony might have profited by 
slightly more elan towards the 
close, but as a whole the Ameri- 
can music had a notably discern- 
ing and faithfully sympathetic 
cisclosure, 

Conductors have often liked to 
inderline the musically expressed 
emotions of Tchaikovsky’s Pa- 
thetic Symphony, to illumine the 
highlights as vividly as possible 
and to darken its shadows to the 
utmost extent. But Mr. Munch 
avoided unnecessary exaggera- 
tion, and also excessive change of 
pace. But this external modera- 
tion made the music all the more 
revealing; expressive tension and 
contrast were convincing in an 
interpretation which showed the 
sincerity as well as the pathos of 
the music. 


Music: Piston Symphony 


The Fifth Performed 
by Boston Orchestra 
* Des 


BEACUSE 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 
HE eighteenth, nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries 
were represented by the three 
symphonies that comprised 
Wednesday’s Boston Symphony 
program at Carnegie Hall. 
These works by Mozart, Tchai- 
kovsky and Walter Piston were 
not brought together to prove 
a thesis but to provide a di- 
versified evening, 

Mr. Piston’s Fifth Sym- 
phony, commissioned by the 
Juilliard School and performed 
for the first. time at its fes- 
tival of American music last 
February, wears well. Indeed, 
it takes on new values when 
performed by a professional or- 
chestra of the first rank. This 
is no reflection on the Juilliard 
School ensemble, which pre- 
sented the premiére last win- 
ter, but the Bostonians were 
able to give the symphony a 
brilliance of texture and a di- 
mension it had not seemed to 
possess. 

a 


Mr. Piston is not an asser- 
tive personality; he prefers 
restraint and understatement. 
But underneath the refinement 
of his symphonic style there 
is a sturdy mind. One found it 
speaking with eloquence in the 
first movement. The introduc- 
tion and close of this move- 
ment have a delicate poetry, 
and the second theme is at- 
tractively lyrical. The slow 
movement grows pallid on re- 
acquaintance, but the third has 
a bouncing briskness that 
probably harks back to the 
composer’s spare-time playing 
of ragtime in his youth. 

Charles Munch and the er- 
chestra, paying their first visit 
of the season here, were in 
good form. They gave Mr, Pis- 
ton’s symphony a vivid per- 
formance, bringing out con- 
trasts of the first movement, 
with particular persuasiveness 
and romping through the live- 
ly third movement as though 
they relished it. 


es Munch as he ap- 
peared at recent rehearsal. 


The Program 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Charles Munch conducting, At Carnegie 
Hall 


Symphony in D (K. 297) Mozart 
Symphony NO. 5 .cccccccccecsssess Piston 


Symphony No. 6 Tchaikovsky 


Mozart’s “Paris” Symphony 
began the evening in exhila- 
rating fashion. This work, 
which was written for the Con- 
cert Spirituel, a Paris group 
trained to play so that its ef- 
fects would dazzle, responds 
agreeably to the use of the 
full string contingent of a 
modern orchestra. Mr. Munch 
whipped his ensemble through 
the end movements and, re- 
membered to sing the charm- 
ing andantino affectingly. 

Tchaikovsky’s ‘Pathétique”’ 
ended the program on an in- 
tense, passionate level, This is 
a work that has long been a 
prime vehicle for the Bostoni- 
ans, and Mr. Munch’s ardent 


conducting style guarantees 
that so it will remain. 





BOSTON SYMPHONY 
HBARD IN CONCERT 
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Performs Three Works, Pan) 
With a Dance, on Program | 
Conducted by Munch | 


aed 


~~ 


There was dance in each of 
‘he three works performed by 
‘he Boston Symphony Orchestra 
Saturday afternoon in Carnegie 
Mall under the direction | of 
Charles Munch. The Bostonians 
were in their best fettle and 


they made eloquent music. oe 
Stravinsky's “Jeu de Cartes, - 
which opened the program, W as 
somposed for ballet perce een.’ 
This “card game in three dea: yi 
is Stravinsky describes it, is i 
sis best neo-“‘Nutcrac.se1 . i vey 
It is decorative MUSIC, took i 
land beguiling, turned out by . 
‘master confectioner. Mr. Munch: 
‘'yerformed it for just what it a 
lightly and with delicate or 
‘yalance. The performance aa 
| style, too, ert this mus 
| ; above all. 
act Barber’s tone poem 
i“\"edea’'s Meditation and ye ge 
of Vengeance” is dance music 0 
a different sort, adapted from a 
score, “Cave of the Heart, — 
posed several years ago ; Or 
Martha Graham. The work ae 
| corced the strong impression ! 


imade at its first performance 
paere by the Philharmonic-Sym- 
‘phony under Dimitri Mitropoulos 
last February. Mr. Munch led it 
Saturday with explosive  in- 
itensity. The composer bowed 
from. a box in response to the 
applause. \\yT" bas? 

| The dance is a brief touch in 
the vast landscape of Beethoven's 
“Pastoral” Symphony, yet the 
impulse of the dance seems to 
pervade at least three of its 
movements, Saturday's perform- 
ance was the climax as well as 
conclusion of the program. 

The symphony sounded as if it 
were fresh from the composer's 
pen and as if.the composer were 
‘reshly overwhelmed by the 
beauties of nature. In the scene 
by the brookside the instru- 
ments sang with a_ tenderness 
and warmth that made that long 
movement sound far too short. 

If the finale was a trifle hur- 
ried, the very closing measures| 
returned to a mood of almost. 
beatific serenity. It was a mov-| 
ing performance. E. D. 
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Boston Orchestra Plays 
Under Burgin’s Direction 


By Francis D. Perkins 


Richard Burgin, the Boston 
Symphony’s concertmaster and 
associate conductor, chose an 
unusual and well diversified 
program for this admirable 


orchestra’s concert under his 


direction yesterday afternoon 
in Carnegie Hall, ranging from 
music inspired by football to 
the edible and musical delights 
of Heaven as depicted in Mah- 
ler’s Fourth Symphony. The 
late Arthur Honegger’s “Rug- 
by” was followed by three other 
short French works, Debussy’s 
“Rondes de Printemps” and 
Ravel’s “Pavane pour une in- 
fante defunte” and “Alborada 
del Gracioso.” \Q Uy) Aa,’ x’ £ - 


Honegger’s “Rugby” is the. 


second’ of his three “Mouve- 


ments Symphoniques’’: the first 


is “Pacific 231.” That noted 
musical locomotive once trav- 


eled here frequently, but now: 
seldom leaves the roundhouse, | 


while “Rugby” has not been 
Played here for twenty-four 
years. Neither work represenis 
the deep and mature musica] 
thought of Honegger’s later 


Clear, Revealing 


| The interpretation under Mr. 

Burgin’s leadership was clear 
-and revealing; the muscular 
(rhythms of the music were 
| flexibly wrought. More might 
‘have been disclosed of its 
occasional competitive emotion, 
‘but.the sense of enthusiasm and 
‘well being which often char- 
‘acterizes it was vivdly expressed. 
Imaginative and less evocative 
moments marked the lucid, well 
‘balanced performance of the 
Debussy work. Memorable lyric 
warmth and difinified emotion 
pervaded the Pavane: the Al- 
borada was played with 
brilliance and contrast, reveal- 
ing its Spanish atmosphere. 


Mahler’s Fourth Symphony 
has not the apocalyptic aims of 
some of its companions, or the 
| philosophic resignation of some 


of his last works: with its con- 
Stant engaging fanciful imagi- 
nation and melodic generosity, it 
poses no_ problems for its! 
hearers. The performanee repre-, 
sented both the orchestra’s skill 
and the conductor’s thorough, 


compositions, but “Rugby” is}/understanding of the music in | 


interesting in illustrating his| 
success in realizing his objective 
of expressing the moods and 
rhythms of the game. rather 
than trying for a musical de- 
scription of its course; 


its various moods, including the | 
initial macavre veiling of the | 
;Second movement’s folkkish lilt: 
jit was discerning, poetic, not 
isentimentalized. 
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MUNCH CONDUCTS 
PROKOFIEEF WORK 
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Boston Orchestra,With Nicole 
Henriot as Soloist, Repeats 


Piano Concerto No. 2 
Pry fesonta =e “57 


Charles Munch and the Boston 
Symphony Orchestza gave a con- 
cert at Carnegie Hall yesterday 
afternoon, with the pianist Nl- 
cole Henriot again appearing 45 
soloist in the Prokofieff Concerto 
No, 2. The work had been heard 
on Boston Symphony programs 
earlier in the week. | 

Mr. Munch and the orchestra 
also played Britten's “Variations 
on a Theme of Frans Bridge 
and the Brahms First Symphony, 
two works that could well hav e 
been written expressly to display 
the brilliant, elastic string tone 

ston players. 

x the ie “Aria Italiana” section 
of the Britten work the Boston 
‘violins managed a feat achieved 
by few orchestras—that of pel 
‘forming with the precision anc 
‘unanimity of a single immensely 
magnified violin. “String tone 
as a rule is just sufficiently out 
of unison to make hearers cor 
scious of the instrumental mass, 
but on this occasion it was no 
exaggeration to say that the vio- 
lins played as one, Even the sus- 
tained harmonic at the close of 
the section was not marred by 4 
single unsteady bow. 

ee ater most urbane of 
conductors, as usual gave the 
impression of euiding the orches- 
tra rather than propelling 
forcibly through the music. The 
Brahms First was done with rea! 
splendor of sound. J. 


Boston Symphony Presents | 
Walton and Strauss Works 


By Francis D. Perkins measures are few. The principal 


ei , themes are broad and well dee 
Pe gs nbcoezragy 9 cag tag hey fined; their range and structure 
ah pep Meat sacha present the viola with music best 
Symphony Orchestra's last NeWisuited to the illustration of its 
York concert of the season under}, 9.4 characteristic and appeal- 
iCharles Munch’s direction Sat- ing timbres 

urday afternoon in Carnegie The vr ; 7 re 
poser’s new “Johannesburg” Fes-|°**' apr sere 
tival Overture” and Viola Con-|this well knit score are inclined 
certo prefaced “Ein Heldenle- toward sobriety, despite their 
ben.” Joseph De Pasquale, the or- he gel peewee Be the 
chestra’s first violist, was the|WOFX 1S no (ange ip. eo rea 
soloist in the concerto, which had senyy Stee: pring Bly me 4 = 
‘its second performance in this|**" 

auditorium—the first played by cert gg Seay cote ely rae ee ef 
William Primrose with the Phila- oie ; oa V8 nN p 
delphia Orchestra thirteen years|,0&1¢ Ci0Se, Bave a Sense © —s. 


ee inative contrast. Mr. de Pas- 
0 ok , : , 

ope a by prev, Lut 3-29 “47 quale’s playing was appealing in 
Sir William's new overture, In-|tone, technically deft and emo- 
troduced to New York in theitionally convincing; the orches- 


Bostonians’ Brooklyn concert|tra provided well proportioned 
Friday night, was composed to co-operation. 


honor Johannnesburg’s seven-| wr, Munch and his musicians 


tieth anniversary, and was first|cave a generally verv eloquent 
played in that South African |= y very eloquent, 


metropolis last September. It is 
lively, tuneful, with two domina- 
ting melodies, both unconven- 
tional, but the score is generally 
marked by a colorful conserva- 
tism. A polished performance 


realized much, if not all, of its|erjties might have had slightly 
festive spirit. more acerbity. Parts of “Ein 

The Walton concerto, in which|Heldenleben,” including the 
‘a brief and spirited movement/|noisy battle section, seem dated 
separates two more meditative|nowadays; the caprice of the solo 
sections, is instrumentally grace-|violin music, admirably played 
ful; the solo viola has a mainly|by Richard Burgin, is long drawn 
lyric role; bustling and athletic|out. 


re 


rich-toned account of the Strauss 
tone poem, particularly in the 
imposing sweep of the opening 
measures and the sustained re- 
flectiveness of the closing pages. 
The upper voices in the section 
where Strauss lampoons his 
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Mh MAESTRO DANNY KAYE 
i in “Can’t Read a Note, Honest!” 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


ian “? swear to you I can’t read afrain hat he wears around town. 
| note of music, but how I love to}“First the matinee, then the open) 
| conduct!”, said Maestro Danny|rehearsal, then the evening show, | 
| Kaye as he further mussed his al-|and then I crawl back into the) 
Tin | ready rumpled red-brown hair. “I}oxygen tent.” eae | 
tite dont know why, exactly. Maybe| How did Danny’s subdivision 
| it’s because I’ve been fond of/career as conductor begin? Let 

| | music as far back as I can remem-jhim tell it: | | 7 

; : ber. Maybe it’s a sense of neu-; “Well, so long as I can remem-| { | 


t 
; 


ee ny eee 


| rotic power when you have 100/ber, music has fascinated me. The 
men in front of you playing on|best of music, that is. The best of 
your signal, But anyway, I love to/opera, symphony, songs, chamber 







| conduct!” music, folk music, ballads, jazz— 
: ih We'll have a chance to samplejand if I’ve left out anything you | 
v i} Seon i ggero at at my thas name iif7 . po : | 
a Wednesday night at Symphony . | 
iat | rap oad he takes over ms Bos-|He Conducts a Riot : Honors for Danny 
ine ton Symphony in a special open! amy. pect 4; ae / 3 ode . ret 
i] | | 1 | ctarent tne henefit of the The first time I ever conducted fhe Boston Symphony Orchess 


Orchestra's (pension. fund) Danny was in Los Angeles. Then a little ii tra—conductor, management and 
| : - sthabres. 7 a later, my friend Eugene Ormandy rlavers..2ii GTi. see 
| has given his services for the oc- players—did honor yesterday to 
i easion. which promises to be full|2sked me to be on a program cele- | comedian Danny Kaye. In recog- 
| f comi lities. since Danny is alOrating the anniversary of the nition of his generosity in giving 
| c svat Ke on Sone: es Already|Pbiladelphia Orchestra. What a . hig’ saxviews ia code the special 
| ie tickets nave been selling “ie made my first entrance by pension fund open rehearsal at 
; Mad FAliCe Vy Symphony H: as >sday 
briskly, and if you plan to be Oflwalking in from one. side, clear ee ee Seay 
an ? Yh S e shony Hall box-|2¢Toss the stage and off the other! : | signed a special diploma comn ms 
eee Se! ees “ |Then I went back! I decided to adie tah secured 7m: soe 
office before it’s too late. a did d : orating the event. | 
“Of course I wouldn’t even think|‘@ke off my coat and did so, an | a ee, 
of takin money for anything like|! Said to the orchestra: ‘Hey, fel- | led Danny. with ‘the ad ¢ f the : 
| cate But | ried et a kick out of Lets let's take off our coats.’ Can : le ere Aly 7 yet edal oi | 
| ‘a ie a hae = to help a good|YOU believe it? Next minute the | prea Whetieas ae reer o ‘ 
ii | ORAS. 4 th  eacatan nel it whole Philadelphia Orchestra was | ‘ eek: peor chairman oF 
PLE Pat cause, an e: a df sitting there playing in shirt- | tne Boston Symphony Members 
) | pension fund 1s a g00 : spire , sleeves! 2 Assn. Committee, conferred hon- | 
na know I'll have a good time, and I)""iny honest, I can’t read a note. : orary membership upon Kaye, the 
} think other people soon Hote iI memorize music by listening to | first individual outside the ranks 
| First Mr. Munch wil re! earse | -ecordings,” and he gestured ! of Boston Symphony musicians to 
| something _serious—Dukas Lal toward a heap of discs beside a | be so designated. 
’ 
' 


Se 
— 


Peri’, 1 think—and then I'll go into | sortable phonograph in his Ritz : The informal ceremony was held 


my stuff.” 
’ over and get it that way. But g phony concert yesterday after- 
It’s All Hush-Hush _ {I’ve learned how to beat two, three, | hoon. ide Y-O-5s 7 

What that stuff will be remalns|four, and maybe even five. I mem-, 
largely Danny's secret. Alreadyjorize all the cues for people to) 
the management of the orchestra|come in; too.” | 
has stated that it cannot accept) “Even down to the second horn | 
| any responsibility for what mayjevery time it enters?” I queried. | 
| happen. But people who have| Danny looked mock quizzical. | 
i seen Danny in his International! “Well, not the second horn, per- 
AH a Show at the Colonial Theater have|haps—say, listen, I’m concerned) 
Hi] @ pretty good notion of what tolonly with the first desk men. Any- 
' expect. Danny is a very, very|way, it will all depend on the 
| funny guy. mood I’m in. What I'll wear) 
Incidentally, let's try to clear;Wednesday night will depend on 
| up some confusion which hasimy mood. I may turn up in a 


Carlton suite. “I listen over and . 3 in the tuning room after the Sym- 








| | arisen about .the International|sweatshirt. I might even be so! 
oul. Show on Wednesday. There will/formal as to put on a shirt and tie. 
ah. be the usual matinee and evening;Who knows?” | 
| erformances at the Colonial.! Indeed, who does know? But we) 
. anny can do the Boston Sym-jwill come Wednesday night. We) 7) 
| phony stint in between, because/will, we will, and I for one am Ba 
e does not go on at the very be-|convinced the open rehearsal is’ 
ginning of the International Show.|/going to prove one of the great, 
_ “What a day!” exclaimed Danny,|occasions in _ the history of music| 
rumpling his hair some more and/and Danny Kaye. 
putting back on the battered blue} Good luck, Maestro} 


_— re 





am” " 

7. 
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MAESTRO AT WORK—Danny Kaye, his hair a proper 
mess, conducts the Boston Symphony before packed house. 


Symphony Hall Rocks 
Under Kaye’s Direction 


By CYRUS DURGIN 

Danny Kaye all but took the roof off Symphony 
Hall last night as he worked over the Boston Symphony 
in a special open rehearsal for the benefit of the orches- 
tra’s pension fund, For more than an hour the thin, 
rubber-boned tousled-headed comedian kept a capacity 
audience ‘in’ stitches—and the players themselves, for 
that matter—as he capered on the podium, 


He conducted—that is, he 
heat time. He danced. He 
clowned, He’ imitated Sir 
Thomas Beecham and = Fritz 
Reiner. He called Charles 
Munch “Chuck,” and the con- 
ductor beamed. He shook the 
hands of at least a dozen mem- 
bers of the orchestra, and gave 
first flutist Doriot Anthony a 
kiss. He conducted the audi- 
ence in applause. All this to a 
constant flow of that quick, 
sharp patter that is so very 
amusing. 


Danny’s antics netted $9953.50 
for the Boston Symphony’s pen- 
gion fund. 


This was no doubt the fun- 
niest evening ever enjoyed in 
the usually staid Symphony 
Hall. It surely was the weird- 


est blend of comicality and 
wusic that this cHronicler ever 


experienced. To make ‘it pos- 
sible Danny gave his services. 
and, of course, the Orchestra 
gave theirs. 


As Harry Ellis Dickson said 
as he gave a little preliminary 


before the “open rehear. | 


exploded, no one knew 
what Maestro Dannv would do, 
except they were pretty sure 
he d conduct Rossini s “La 
Gazza Ladra” (“The Thieving 
Magpie”) Overture. From 
there out, Danny was on his 
Own, and Dickson might have 
added: “Hold on to your hats 
and side-rails'” 


Here’s about what happened: 

First Charles Munch came | 
out and really conducted some- 
thing high-class, Dukas’ “The 
Apprentice Sorcerer.” After a 
bow, he bounded off-stage, 
only to reappear, dragging by 
the hand a Danny Kaye so im- | 
maculately dressed, his- hair 
combed so neatly that you’d 
hardly know him. At that point | 
Danny looked serious, even 


‘frightened, 


Carefully Selects Baton 
Munch then produced.a sheaf of 
batons, and having kept one out 


gave them to Danny, Much as he 
might pick a golf stick. Danny 


took one, piled the rest upon the 
conductor’s musi¢e stand, where 
there wasn’t any music ) 

First Number: “Grand Chords.” 
A BIG BANG! Danny turned 
around to give us all a “Se you 
thought I couldn’t do it!” grin. 
Then he broke off a bit of the 
baton, then another Grand 
Chord, As the baten got broken 
smaller and smaller, the chords 
got shorter and softer until the 
last one, as the stick was shorter 
than a pencil, when the bows on 
the stage tricked him and made 
a blast that almost bounced him 
in the air, 

Finally they al 


jSint's Overture, which went well 


among the musicians, but had 
rom the red- 

art no one 

could describe. Only a.cameraman 
could do justice to it 
Danny next gave -his full treat. 
ment to the Trepak from Tchai- 
kovsky’s “Nutcracker.” showine 
us first how Maestro Kave would 
conduct it. Then he illustrated 
the “coffee grinder” type of con- 
ductor, who gave a big. rolling 
beat; after that the “meat chop- 
per” species who just beat up and 
down; the “conductor who has he- 
come a new father and pushes a 
baby carriage” (that kind just 
shoves his urm: > the “allergic 


type” who seems to itch all over 


some of the lést. gestures 





| and vigorously scratches. 
a1]. the “emotional type” who’ 
really gets into the music and all 
over the stand, leaping, flailing, | 
kneeling and ultimately falling off. | 

There had to be a little stop for'| 
patter after this illustration of the 


Last of 


fine art of conducting. 

“Vou Know, I'm having the 
most marvelous time of my life 
doing this,” beamed Danny. “I’m 


so delighted that if I were any | 
more delighted I'd be in an insti- | 


tution, There’s no greater feeling 
of neurotic power in the world 
than conducting. I tell you, I 
can’t read a note of music, but I 
love conducting. 

“ ‘Chuck’ Munch, he’s a very nice 
man. Well. let’s do a little num- 


ber dedicated to those who use an 


electric razor.’ 
So into “Look Sharp—Be Sharp,” 
a familiar Pops number 
upon airwaves commercials 
“Now let's have a little inter- 


mission, I want to changé my 


clothes. then well come back for 
the rest. Why dont you go out 
and smoke?” 

We did 

When Maestro Danny emerged 
again he wore an impeccable gray 
suit instead of the darker one of 
the first half. 


‘T changed my shirt. I got ter-| 


ribly hot up here. Now, you have 
been coming to concerts for years. 
and for years you have always 
seen the conductor from the back 
For the first time in music, I am 
going to show you what the play- 
ers see when a conductor conducts 

“Thees will display the conduc- 
_for’s vee-sage” (and he gave it 
| the French pronunciation). “How's 
that, Chuck?” and Maestro Danny 
blew a kiss to Mr. Munch, who 
was seated up in the first balcony. 
| (Jean Martinon, recent Symphony 
guest conductor, was sitting just 
'one seat in front of Munch, and 
| both of them seemed to be holding 
their sides.) Munch waved hack. : 


After the last chord, Danny bid 
the audience rise and acknowledge 
the applause of the Orchestra, to 
which he bowed gravely 

At this point came the imitation 
of Beecham as Danny said he once 
}had seen him. “looking rather dis- 
Nabled.” Violists de Pasquale. and 
‘Cauhape took Danny by the arms 
‘and eased him into a chair which 
ithey placed on the stand. A mi- 
crophone came up out of some- 
where. Danny sat and talked into 
1t 

“T've always had a special affec- 
tion for Boston,” he grinned. “Ive 
an even greater one now. I don 
know what I might have become 
if I hadn’t become what I dlc 
become. It is a great privilege to 
be able-to do. this. though 
might think it is a lark, and 

a ama. Wren’ ——_ 

is. But there are twe 
~ in which I take a viol 
-interest—medicine and music. 

That was it. all except a Jong 
barrage of applause and cheers 
and stamping. with the audience 
standing in a real show 01 homage 
to Maestro Danny 

On the way out, someene said: 
“| think ‘Maj Higginson, who 
founded the Orchestra, would 
have turned over in his grave 
had he known about this.” 

Maybe. But I suspect he ° 


have -<miled as he ad Jon 
Lia \ , MmiLLiL aS \A LA 110 e 


Danny Kaye Fitful 


: 


Genius 


Comic Leads (7) 
Boston Symphony 


By GEOFFREY BUSH 

Danny Kaye proved himself at 
Symphony Hall last night to be 
a conductor of strange and fit- 
ful genius, He conducted the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
assembled in extraordinary Ses- 
sion to benefit their pension 
fund, and the only empty seat 


in the house would have belonged 
to the violinist who collapsed in 


uncontrollable mirth whom. Kaye, 
with terrible rage but without 
success, endeavored to have 
thrown out. 


Mighty Opposites 

Kaye’s encounter with orches- 
tral music was a battle between 
two mighty opposites, and it was 
difficult to:tell, at the end of 
his remarkable . performance, 
which side had won. 

Perhaps his interpretation otf 
musical form should be described 
as passionate, but erratic. At 


times he confronted the orches- 
tra with an expression of the 
most sincere hatred, and at other 


times, with secret and confiden- 
tial glee, he winked at his de- 
lighted audience. 

It was evident, from his ef- 
forts to preserve a front of icy 
solemnity, that he had intended 
to lead a concert of the utmost 
seriousness. What got in his 
way were the little things. When 
‘he marched to the conducting 
stand, he tripped over it;. in 
loud passages he was frightened 
by the trumpet section; in soft 


passages jhe forgot wh e was 
doing. Aig]. 44 )45 
His progra onsisted, more 


or less, of a Rossini overture, & 
work by Strauss, part of the 
Nutcracker Suite, the introduc- 
tion to Act III of Lohengrin, 
a bit of Carmen, Fiddle Faddle, 
and two extravagant marches. 
There were besides a series of 
edifying lessons delivered by Mr. 
Kaye on how to conduct like a 
coffee grinder, how to conduct 
like someone pushing a_ baby 
earriage, how to achieve @ 
“deathly hush” in the audi- 
torium, and how to conduct with 
“neurotic power.” 

‘ASSEZ BON’ 


No musical feat was beyond 
him. He announced that he 
would deliver Fiddle Faddle 
“at a tempo absolutely impos- 
sible to play.” He manipu- 
lated the Lohengrin in 4 
fashion never before at- 
tempted by any conductor— 
facing the audience, In mo- 
ments of exultation he could 
be heard crying “Bravo” to 
himself, in rich foreign ac- 
cents, and at the successful 
termination of a complicated 
passege he gazed intently at 
Mr. Charles Munch, seated 
happily in the balcony, and | 
cried, ““Assez bon, huh?” 

He shook hands both with the) 
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first players and with practically 
every other member of the or- 


jchestra. He leaped, slouched, 


wept and went to sleep. He 
imitated Sir Thomas Beecham 


‘by having himself supported 


onto the stage and lifted into a 
chair, where he smoked a cigar- 
ette while the orchestra played 
by itself, 

STANDING OVATION 


At the conclusion of his as- 
tonishing recital, he sat down 
and spoke briefly and quietly 
about the orchestra’s pension 
fund and the devoted life of 
musicians. He said how happy 
he was to be of any help—if he 
were any happier, he declared 
in a moment of manic joy 
“they’d have to put me in an in- 
stitution.” 

He had conducted not only 
the orchestra, but the audience, 
himself, and the entire evening. 
To end the program he con- 
ducted a stirring performance 
of “Stars and Stripes.” He 
seemed, all at once, a young 
and slender andal most touching 
figure; and he was given 2 
standing ovation. 


' 
' 
; 
; 
; 


; 


E, Morton Jennings Jr., a vice- eo inte <& > 
‘president of the First National {son. {ob t 'Y 


E. Morton Jennings Jr. 


| Leute Symphony Friends | 

The Friends of the Boston S¢m-. in Symphony Hall, yesterday aft- 
‘phony Orchestra, numbering 4213,/ernoon, by Dr. Palfrey Perkins, 
have contributed $152,760.94 to Chairman, The report of the board | 
the orchestra. This repvres of trustees was presented by 
estra represents anjtrustee Chief Justice of the Massa- 
increase of $19,000 over the amount/chusetts Supreme Court Raymond 
given last season, and of 334 new/|>: Wilkins, on behalf of Henry B. 
members of the Friends. In addi.| So Peseta ae ae board, who 
tion to these contributions, $9663.30! pp, Perkins also talked about 


has been realized by the Sym-\the added drive for new funds’ 
phony from ticket re-sales this\from the business community, 
season, $3825 from premium ad-|which, he said, “neither supplants 
vertising, and $996 in pledges. inor Minimizes the value of its 
These figures were stated at the|many Friends, without whose gifts 
annual meeting of the Friends of|the Symphony would no longer be! 
the Boston Symphony Orchestraiin existence.” | 
Charles Munch, music director, ' 

directed the Orchestra in the 

‘Tannhaeuser” Overture and Bac- 

chanale after the business meeting. 

Tea was served in the foyer. | 


New Symphony Trustee 

At a meeting of the trustees of} First National — pg ewe 
he Boston Symphony Orchestra | substantial contribuuc lng 
) : vp 4 tra, through sponsorship OL a) 


| mY 
eS a ee the board of|/ce5 “| 
esterday, election to the bo leoncert on the Esplanade dast sea-| 


ank of Boston, was confirmed. 
Jennings, with the First Nationa: 
Bank since 1929 and now vice- 


‘' president in the Credit-Loan Divi- 


' 


‘sion, will devote himself to build- 


|ing up support for the orchestra 
"" the business community. The 


oe ee 
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Guest Conductors 
For Boston Symphony 


Charles Munch, Musie Direc- 
tor of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, has invited three 
guests to share conducting duties 
for the Orchestra’s 77th season, 
1957-58. : 

Pierre Monteux, whose long 
association with the Boston 
Symphony began when he was 
its regular conductor between 
1919 and 1924, and who has 
been a frequent guest conductor 
in recent years, will direct the 
orchestra for three weeks, in- 
cluding two pairs of Friday and 
Saturday concerts (beginning 
Jan. 3 and 4.), a Tuesday and 
a Sunday concert in Symphony 
Hall. and a week’s tour to New 
York. if 

Two American conductors will 
appear for the first time with, 
the Orchestra in Boston—Robert}| 


Shaw on Jan. 24, 25, 28 and 
Thomas Schippers on Feb. 21,' 
22, 23 and Feb. 25 in Providence, | 


Rhode Island. 


= ee 


OLARA HASKILL, the Swiss 

pianist, who will return to 

Boston next season to give a 

solo recital in the Boston Uni- 
| versity Celebrity Series. 
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Gagliano 
Violin Given 
Symphony | 


valuable Joseph Gagliano 
violin was presented to the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra last 


week by Mrs. Carmine Fabrizio 
of Middletown, Conn. 


She is the widow of a mem-' 
ber of the Orchestra from 1910 


‘to 1912. and sister-in-law of the| 
Jate Enrico Fabrizio, ‘cellist 
with the Orchestra from 1918, 
‘to 1952. | 


- Conductor Charles Munch and} 
‘Henry B. Cabot, president of the} 
trustees, accepted the gift in 
behalf of the Orchestra. 

| he violin, described as_ by| 
“Joseph Gagliano, Filius Nicola), 


fecit Neap. 1792,” is believed to! 


have first appeared in Boston in 
‘the possession of Placido Fiu- 
‘mara, a member of the Boston 
Symphony from 1885 to 1917. It 
later became the property of the 


rene °1., “ 4 ae ee 
Fabrizio family, X6y4/4//27 Sp 


Readers’ Reactions Show 


1 


articles has brought such a 


oe mphony Program |nterest 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 71/72 


Z /057 


is quite some time since one /#f these musical 


reader response as the one 


last Sunday devoted to the programs of the Boston Sym- 
jhony orchestra concerts. Those attending the Tuesday 
and the Sunday afternoon series appear to be particularly 


vocal in their disapproval 


of the programs, but the 


response is general and unanimous: the readers say the| 
programs are repetitious, restricted, inept and unimagin-: 


ative. 


And they came up with many a suggestion for the 
performance of works I overlooked. The writers need 
not, I think, be identified, but their suggestions. are in- 
teresting. Several, for example, propose a whole list of 


i works that might be programmed as off-the-path novel- 


ties worth an occasional outing at these concerts. 


One list suggests the following: | 
|Beethoven’s Jena Symphony, Bi- 


zet’s Symphony No. 1, Chausson’s 
Symphony in B flat, Glazounov’s 
“The Seasons,’’ Goldmark’s ‘‘Rus- 
tic Wedding’’ Symphony, Kallini- 
kov’s Symphony No. 1; Saint 


Saens’ Third Symphony; Smeta- | 


na’s “Ma Vlast,’’ Vaughan Will- 
iams’ Norfolk Rhapsody and Vain- 
berg’s Serenade for Strings. 


Unheard in 48 Years 


The writer also suggests such: 
concertos as Gliere’s Concerto for’ 
Harp and_- Orchestra, Bruch’s| 
‘Scottish Rhapsody, Spohr’s Vio- 
lin Concerto No. 8 and Suk’s Fan- 
itasy for Violin and Orchestra. He} 
makes the point that the orchestra! 
‘itself can provdide the soloists, 
which is true enough, but the con- 
‘certo situation is largely in the 
hands of the soloists invited, This 
is unfortunate in many ways, as it 
means the neglect of the lesser- 
known concertos of Mozart and 
others, for a soloist usually feels 
that, much of his success depends 
on the audience impact of the work 
chosen, 


It may be suid of the list above 
that Mr. Munch has done Saint 
Saens’ Third in recent years,and 
he has also conducted the Bizet 
symphony and the Chaisson Sym- 
phony. Vainberg is unknown to 
me, but the Jena Symphony, which 
i Beethoven certainly did not write, 
‘is interesting if only for its con- 


| (troversial value, while Goldmark’s 
| {Rustic Wedding, old-fashioned al-| 


’ 


though it is, is certainly worth 
doing. It hasn’t been heard here 
in 48 years. 


Another correspondent suggests 
C. P .E. Bach’s Concerto for or-| 


chestra in Steinberg’s arrange-; 


ment: Florent Schmitt’s ‘Tragedy, 
‘(of Salome,’’ Roussel’s ‘‘Evoca- 
cations,” Loeffler’s ‘‘Death of Tin-| 
'tagiles’’ and ‘‘La Bonne Chanson,’’: 
‘and Prokofieff’s ‘‘Sept, ils sont 
sept.’ 
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| Still another writer, touching on/ 
‘the fact that the early Haydn sym-' 
‘phonies are delightful, asks for his 
Symphony No, 22 with the two 
English horns; Mendelssohn’s 
“The Fair Melusina,’’ not heard 
here since 1906; the same com- 
poser’s ‘‘Scottish’? Symphony; Lo- 
catelli’s .‘‘Elegiac’’ Symphony; 
Boccherini’s C major Symphony; 
Chadwick’s Symphonic Studies: 
Gilbert’s ‘‘Riders to the Sea’”’ and 
“Comedy Overture;”’ Hill’s ‘‘Stev- 
ensoniana’’ and Foote’s E major 
Suite, r 

He also points out that both 
Bruckner and Mahler are consist- 
ently overlooked, and would espe- 
Se a eee | 
‘cially like to hear Mahler’s Third. 
‘Others on his list are Strauss’, 
“Le Bourgeoise Gentilhomme;’’ 
Rabaud’s ‘‘Procession Nocturne; 
D’Indy’s “Jour d’ete a Ja mone! 
tange montagne;”’ and Sibelius 
First and Fourth. 

Other suggestions by other wri. 
iters range from John Knowles 
‘Paine’s ‘‘The Tempest” to Roy 
‘Harris’ Third Symphony; from 
‘Frederick the Great’s D major 
Symphony to Foote’s ‘“‘Night Piece 
for Flute and Strings.’’ So it would 
appear that there is plenty of room 
for, investigation and if the works 
don’t all turn out to be equal to 
the standard repertoire, what does 
that matter? It is certainly better, 
‘in my view (and evidently in my 


readers’ view), to hear a long for-; 


gotten or overlooked work from) 
time to time than to sit through| 
‘endless repetitions of the stand-' 
lard symphonies of Brahms, Bee-! 
[thoven, Schumann, Tchaikovsky 
‘and so on, as well as works of 
Debussy, Ravel and others of the 
acknowledged heirarchy of music. 
That they have their place is un- 
deniable: new members of the au- 
dience deserve to hear them while 
the old never really tire of them. 
Yet an imaginative, even dar- 
ing exploration of the long forgot- 
ten piece mentivned here and in 
last week’s article, seems now 
called for. Some may be dusted 
off and found wanting; others may 
be dusted off and found novel and 
exciting. It doesn’t much matter 
—if they are merely heard. 


Third Telecast Presented 
From Kresge Auditorium 


CSM 196-1996 
Considerable improvement 
Was shown last night in the 


televisink of symphony concerts | 


when the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra was seen jn its third 
telecast of a complete program. 
Charles Munch marshaled his 


an appearance in the annual 
Humanities Series offered by 
the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology. 

This concert was broadcast 
simultaneously over WGBH-TV 
and WGBH-FM, with Jordan 
Whitelaw again functioning as 
producer and David M. Davis as 
the director. Although Parker 
Wheatley offered no technical 
explanations in his announce- 
ments, WGBH was apparently 
using one camera in the control! 
room for front views of the or- 
chestra, and another camera— 
or possibly two—in the loft to 
the left of the ensemble, thus 
affording closeup views of in- 
cividual choirs or soloists. 


ong 


The improvements included 
better sight lines into the or- 
chestra itself, plus a closer in- 
tegration of the cameras with 
the musical scores. The viewer 
generally saw either the choir 
that was in the musical spot- 
light or the soloist who was 
momentarily holding forth. 

The cameras were active as 
they constantly scanned the or- 
chestra for visual interest, yet 
they did so without resorting to 
trick shots that would divert 
the listener’s attention from the 
music. If it were possible to 
mount another camera on the 
right side of the stage, the 
viewer would feel even less fet- 
tered. ‘But the new Holtkamp 
organ fills the loft to the right, 
and there is probably no other 
place where a camera could be 
mounted. 


; 


' 


| 


| 
j 
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By Harold Rogers 


See eee 


In the opening selection, Mo- 
zart’s “Paris” Symphony, was 
one excellent view of Dr. Munch 
at close range. It is absorbing 
to watch a conductor’s face while 
it reflects the moods of the 


. : z | ~4 , . 
forces in Kresge Auditorium for | ™USI¢,_as Dr. Munch’s so easily 


does. Here, too, is a vantage 
point that television can offer. 
Listeners in the hall are seldom 
situated where they can watch 
the conductor’s face. 
“Unfortunately, however, such 
views were few and very far 
between last night. Since Dr. 
Munch is eminently photogenic, 
the WGBH producers are miss- 
ing a strong source of interest. 
In Stravinsky’s “Jeu § de 
Cartes” the soloists (of whom 
there are many) were carefully 
selected and brought to the 


| screeny" Here agar tne veteran 


symphony-goer has a rare Op- 
portunity to see certain players 


‘at close range—and last night 


nearly all the first-desk mu- 
Siclans were featured. 

In the final selection, Bee- 
thoven’s “Pastoral” Symphony, 
we were given a dramatic se- 
quence during the storm scene 
when the cameras alternately 
flashed between Everett Firth’s 
timpani, his mallets flying, and 
the whole doublebass section as 
they brought forth that omi- 
nous rumble of thunder. 
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Boston Symphony Pai chies 
Drive for Funds— $250,000 


The Boston Symphony opened a| 
drive for funds this week under) 
the leadership of Henry B. Cabot, 
president of the Board of Trustees. | 
To meet the goal—$250,000—the 


‘Orchestra must rely upon added. 
gifts from subscribers to the con-. 
;certs who have not already con- 
‘tributed, from other interested in-| 


The increase in income to the 
orchestra from ticket sales and 


recording royalties has been large 


since those early days, but the.in- 
crease in expenses to the orchestra 
has been still larger. In order to 


‘meet these expenses and the neces- 


sary salaries to the players who 


imake up one of the greatest ‘or- 


chestras in the world, more money 
is needed. 


Are Symphony Programs. 
Now ataLowEbb? 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 
| 


A correspondent, noting that I have lately been sug: 
gesting that the programs of the Boston Symphony are 
‘not all that they might be (which is putting it mildly). 
asks me what I would do if I had any part in the making 
of programs. The first thing I would do is exactly what 
the program makers at Symphony Hall now do: ignore 
the suggestions of amateur program makers like myself. 
Nonetheless, having looked pretty thoroughly into the 
matter, I am of the opinion that a great deal could be 
done to present more interesting programs than are the 
rule today, and still place the emphasis on the standard 


‘ 


dividuals, and from the business!*”, ; 
| The orchestra is starting a num- 


‘community of Boston, | aT 

* ae _, |ber of new activities not previous- 
| To aid the Orchestra in raising ||y tried as a means of acquainting 
the required amount, committees prospective donors with the prob- 
have been formed. In charge Of||jems and aims of the orchestra. 
business donations is E. Morton! at the luncheon given by the 
Jennings, Vice President of the|Greater Boston Chamber of Com- 
First National Bank, and Truste€|merce for its members last Thurs- 
of the Orchestra. Heading the|qay in salute to the Boston Sym- 
committees for individual solici-| phony and officially opening its 
tation is Francis W. Hatch Jr., of|/drive, Thomas G. Dignan, president 
‘ithe New England Mutual Life In-| of the Boston Edison Company. 
surance Company. Mr. Hatch has/spoke on the orchestra as an asset 
arranged a committee to COveritgo the business community ot 
each of the Orchestra's series of|Boston, and. C. D. Jackson, edi- 
concerts—for Friday, Neil R. Ayer; |torial vice president of Time, Inc., 
for Saturday, Alan A. Smith andion the importance of a symphony 


Daniel Weisberg, co-chairmen: for |orchestra to a, metropolitan area.| 


Tuesday, Herbert Pratt and John|The orchestra, under its music 
L. Thorndike, co-chairmen; andjdirector, Charles Munch, per- 
for Sunday, Peter D. Shultz. ‘formed a portion of the Symphony 
In speaking of the Orchestra’s|in D minor by Cesar Franck for 
need for added funds, Mr. Cabot|the luncheon guests. 
stated that he is convinced that! A series of informal Dutch Treat 
there is not yet a full realization|luncheons, held in the Ancient In- 
in the community of the needs of|strument Room at Symphony Hall 
the orchestra and the importance|just prior to the Friday afternoon 
to the community of filling such|concerts, has already begun for 
needs. There is still a tendency|Subscribers to that series. Guests 
to believe, says Mr. Cabot, that the, at the luncheons have been intro- 
orchestra is supported by a few duced to a number of orchestra 
private donations, This, however, members who have spoken on 
is no longer the ease, and indeed their special interests, as well as 


has not been so since the death of hearing talks by Thomas D. Perry 


Col Higginson, who founded the|Jr., the  orchestra’s manager, 
orchestra and supported it almost George E. Judd, the former man- 
single-handed, and of Ernest Dane|&8€!, and Henry B. Cabot. 


who sugceeded him in similar sup- 
port. 


lobe af10/S°7 


repertoire, which is to say no one would be deprived of 
the regular fare of Beethoven, Brahams and so on. 


Ag I have had occasion to} 
point out befure, program mak-' 


ing is a fine art and one besetting 
the program maker with many 
difficulties. There are all man- 
ner of complications, ‘There is 
first of all the choice of the prin- 
cipal work, the meat and pota- 
toes of the occasion so to speak. 
This would generally be a sym- 


iphony of large dimensions and 


i established character, say a 
symphony by Brahms, Bec- 
thoven, Schumann, Sibelius, 


Tchaikovsky and so on, though it: 


might be an extended work by al- 
most any one. 

Mr. Munch himself, in his ex- 
ceedingly interesting “I Am a 
Conductor,” says that the “big” 
symphony should be preceded 
first by a classical symphony, 4 
‘baroque concerto or an overtone 
land then by a “difficult” or a 
‘contemporary work such as a 
Inew symphony. 


“First,” he continues, “we pre- 
pare the terrain and sharpen the 
‘receptivity. Then we can try to 
make the public Jove music 
‘whose tartness may still be dis- 
turbing. Finally, the classical, 


_ \jrich and solid, relaxes the at- 


‘mosphere.” All in all, he says, a 
iprogram should not offer much 
‘more than 75 minutes of music 
‘if you do not want to hear the 
‘rustling of inattention behind 


you.” Naw hee xe 5 
such matters 1 We p rv of 


key is important in program 
making. Two works in B flat 
should not be programmed side 
by side, for example. The ques- 
nion of time is also obviously im- 
portant, and the choice of 75 
minutes of music brings up 
many a difficulty in time alone. 
The national character of the 
music—French, German, etec.— 
is important too. And, not least, 
the disposition of the musical 
forces is a big factor. The pro- 
rramming of Schoenberg’s 
“Gurrilieder,” for instance, or 
Mahler’s Eighth means a vast 
increase in the personnel as well 
as a gigantic choral assembly. 

Obtaining unusual scores not 
in the orchestra’s library is often 
a problem while the question of 
rentals-and royalties may also 
be mentioned, as may problems, 
in rehearsal time and so on. So 
the life of the program maker is 
not easy and he is more than 
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been performed at these con- 
certs. There are those who deem. 
it an inferior work and it is 
perhaps true, but it is neverthe- 
ess a beautiful work and it de-| 
serves a hearing. Why not do it: 
with the Trieste Trio or another’ 
outstanding chamber group? | 
.“Twenty years or s0 ago} 
Mitropoulos did Beethoven’s C 
sharp minor Quartet for full! 
string orchestra, It was a stun-' 
ning experience, Why not re- 
peat that? | 
The name of Delius hardly: 
ever appears on these programs, 
and while this English com- 
poser’s music is generally special 
in character it is well worth an 
oceasional performance. C. P.E. 
Bach composed two symphonies, 
and there is 2 Sinfonia by his) 
brother, J. C, Bach. They would 
surely make charming program 
lopeners, but then so would the 
|\Handel Concerto Grossos as 


} 


well as those by Corelli, Per-+ 


golesi (the lovely F minor Con-' 
certino, for instance) and others 
of the Italian. baroque, _ yet; 
they rarely appear sass eis pro- 


grams, 

‘The earlier symphonies of 
|Haydn are remarkable for their 
ingenuity and freshness, So, too, 


are the numberless diverti-| 
mentos, cassations and sin-|) 
fonias concertante of Mozart in| 
various forms. Two or three} 


have been done recently, to be 
sure, but certainly this is a field 
for exploration, 


anyone ever heard them? 


Also neglected in the city he| 


chose as his home is Martin 
Loeffler, His “Pagan Poem” is 
decidedly worth an occasional 
airing. Rachmaninoff’s Second 
and Third symphonies do not 
ideserve obscurity, nor do the 
|Brahms’ Serenades. Surely, 
jamong the works of our own 
jcomposers of an earlier genera-| 
tion, Paine, Converse, Hill and: 
Foote, there are worthy repre- 
sentatives also, 
|_, Among other neglected works, | 
jSuk’s Serenade for Strings, 
|Reger’s Variations and Fugue 
jon a Theme of Mozart, Rimsky 
iKorsakoff’s Suite from “The 
iTales of the ‘Tsar Saltan,”, 
(Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, Aren- 
{Sky's Variations on a Theme of 
| Tchaikovsky, Glazounov’s Sym- 
|phony No, 7, D’Indy’s Symphony 
{On a Mountain “Air and Holst’s 
|The Planets.” And it would be 
ipossible for Mr. Munch to 
arrange for the preparation of 
ja suite from Dukas’ “Ariane et 
Barbe-Bleu’’? Such a work may 
jalready exist. In any case, this 
| Opera was considered at the time 
as remarkable as Debussy’s 
i ‘Pelleas et Melisande.” ) 

A good many revivals of fairly 
jrecent works are in order too,’ 
it seems. to me. Copland’s 
|“Appalachian Spring,” for one, 


jbut there are many outstanding 


new works ready for re-hearing, 
And it may also be gaid that 
this orchestra’s tradition for 
playing new music is dimming 
in recent years. 

In. short, from my point of 


-Iview, with the orchestra at its 


very peak today, its programs 
are at a low ebb. I see no rea- 
son why it should be so, | 


15th SESSION OF THE BERKSHIRE 


MUSIC CENTER 77in-ck- 


Ay /95 7 

The fifteenth session of the’ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s summer school of 
musical performance will be held during 
the six weeks from July Ist to August 
llth, running concurrently with the 
Berkshire Festival concerts at Tangle- 
wood. The Berkshire Music Center, 
which was founded in 1940 by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, continues under the leadership 
of Charles Munch. It offers an opportu- 
nity for students to increase their experi- 
ence in musical performance under the 
guidance of a distinguished musical 
faculty including members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Berkshire Music Center consists 
of five major departments, providing 
special study in the fields of instrumental 
music, choral music, composition, opera 
and the Tanglewood Study Group de- 
signed for the musical amateur. 

New developments will be stressed in 
this year’s session of the Berkshire Music 
Center in the departments of Opera and 
Composition. Boris Goldovsky, Director 
of the New England Opera Theatre and 
head of the Opera Department of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
will again head the Opera Department, 
presenting this summer a four weeks 
course of special training in operatic 
leadership for producers, conductors and 
stage directors, a program developed by 
Mr. Goldovsky which will give a new 
direction to the work of the department, 
turning from the emphasis in previous 
years on the training of singers for the 
stage. ah 

The department of composition, under 
the supervision of Aaron Copland, will 
include in addition to the individual 
instruction for a limited number of 
advanced composition students a pro- 
gram for composition and performance 
of contemporary music, sponsored by the 
Fromm Music Foundation. 

The department of instrumental music 
will be under the general leadership of 
Charles Munch, and will include classes 
in orchestral conducting, membership in 
the advanced orchestra of the school 
which gives a weekly concert in the 
Tanglewood Music Shed, and instruction 
in chamber music performance and rep- 
ertoire by a faculty including twenty- 
three members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and headed by Richard Burgin, 
assisted by William Kroll, an authority 


in the chamber music field and founder 
of the Kroll Quartet. 

Hugh Ross will head the choral 
department and will conduct perform- 
ances by a special small choir. Mr. Ross 
will prepare the large Festival Chorus 
for performances of such works as 
Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du Christ” and 
Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony in the 
Festival concerts. 

Ludwig Zirner of the Music Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois will be 
in charge of the Tanglewood Study 
Group and will offer special courses for | 
amateurs and general music students, 
who may also observe the activities of 
other departments of the School, sing in 
the performances of the large Festival 
chorus with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and attend the Orchestra’s con- 
certs and rehearsals. 

In addition to scholarships for students 
of advanced attainment from the Tangle- 
wood Revolving Scholarship Fund, many 
special scholarships and prizes are 
awarded in the course of the summer. 
Contributors to the Friends of the Berk- 
shire Music Center are invited to many 
of the performances by the various 
departments of the School. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Berkshire Music Center Office. 


HONORS FOR 
RANDALL THOMPSON 


Randall Thompson, whose “A Trip 
to Nahant” was recently performed at 
these concerts, will be honored at the 
spring concert of the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society by the 
presentation of the Harvard Glee Club 
medal. This will be the sixth award. 
Previous recipients have been Dr. 
Munch, Dr. Davison, Mlle. Nadia Bou- 
langer, Sir Adrian Boult, and Sir Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. On the program 
will be the first complete performance 
of Thompson’s Mass of the Holy Spirit. 
Two anniversaries will be remembered: 
a Symphonia Sacra by Giovanni Gabrieli 
in recognition of the 400th anniversary 
of the composer’s birth; and Kodaly’s 
le Deum Laudamus, composed in 1936 
for the 250th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Budapest from the Turks. 





likely to be criticized by some- | 
one no matter what he does, | 
BEETHOVEN QUARTET 

Yet I feel there is consider-| 


| 
i 
} 


able room for improvement in 
view of the fact so many works) 
have been overlooked, neglected | 
and forgotten. It is no less than| 
59 years, for example, since 
Beethoven’s Triple Concerto for 
violin, piano and orchestra has 
‘been performed at these con- 
‘certs. There are those who deem 
‘it an inferior work and it is 
‘perhaps true, but it is neverthe- 
less a beautiful work and it de- 
serves a hearing. Why not do it 
with the Trieste Trio or another 
outstanding chamber group? 
|. Twenty years or so ago 
Mitropoulos did Becthoven’s C 
sharp minor Quartet for full 
string orchestra. It was a stun- 
ning experience, Why not re- 
peat that? 
| The name of Delius hardly 
ever appears on these programs, 
land while this English com- 
poser’s music is generally special 
‘in character it is well worth an 
‘oecasional performance. C. P. E. 
Bach composed two symphonies 
‘and there is a Sinfonia by his 
brother, J. C, Bach. They would 
surely make charming program 
lopeners, but then so would the 
‘Handel Concerto Grossos as 
‘well as those by Corelli, Per- 
rolesi (the lovely F minor Con- 
certino, for instance) and others: 
‘of the Italian baroque, yet. 
‘they rarely appear on our pro-! 
crams, | 
| The earlier symphonies of) 
Haydn are remarkable for their, 
ingenuity and freshness. 0, too, 
‘are the numberless. diverti- 
imentos, cassations and __ sin- 


. at-« »~ + r . *. ; 
-oncertante of Mozart in) +Y : 
fonias concertan three | ithis orchestras tradition for 


various forms. ‘Iwo or 


have been done recently, to be| 
\sure, but certainly this is a field: 


‘for exploration. 


MORE REVIVALS 


| Equally worthy of explora- 
‘tion, too, are such forgotten 


“Rescue” Symphony is perfectly! 


charming, as is Clementi’s D) 
major Symphony. And might it! 
not be amusing to hear Spohr’s. 
Double Symphony for Two) 
orchestras? Then there’s Weber,} 
who wrote two symphonies. Has| 
anyone ever heard them? | 


Also neglected in the city he 
chose as his home js Martin 
‘Loeffler, His “Pagan Poem” js 
decidedly worth an occasional 
airing. Rachmaninoff’s Second: 


and Third symphonies do not! 


deserve obscurity, nor do the| 
Brahms’ Serenades. Surely,' 
among the works of our own 
composers of an earlier genera- 
tion, Paine, Converse, Hill and 
Foote, there are worthy repre- 
sentatives also. } 
Among other neglected works. 
Suk’s Serenade for Strings 
Reger’s Variations and Fugue 
bes a Theme of Mozart, Rimsky 
‘Korsakoff’s Suite from “The 
Tales of the ‘Tsar Saltan,” 
Bloch’s Concerto Grosso, Aren- 
Sky’s Variations on a Theme of 
'Tchaikovsky, Glazounov’s Sym- 
!phony No. 7, D’Indy’s Symphon\ 
lon a Mountain Air and Holst’s 
“The Planets.” And it would be 


possible for Mr. Munch to 


jarrange for the preparation o! 


ia suite from Dukas’ “Ariane oe 
|Barbe-Bleu’’? Such a work may 
already exist. In any case, this 
‘opera was considered at the time 


las remarkable as Debussy’s 


‘“Pelleas et Melisande.” 


A good many revivals of fairly 
recent works are in order too. 


jit seems to me. Copland’s 


“Appalachian Spring,” for one. 
but there are many outstanding 
new works ready for re-hearing. 
And it may also be gsaid that 


iplaying new music is dimming 
le 
in recent years. 

In short, from my point of 


';view, with the orchestra at its 


very peak today, its programs 
are at a low ebb. I see no rea- 
j . 

ison why it should be so, 


' 


composers as Dittersdorf, Cle-| 
menti and Spohr. Dittersdorf’s'! 


15th SESSION OF THE BERKSHIRE 
MUSIC CENTER /?.z,<eke- 
(3, SG J 

The fifteenth session of the’ Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s summer school of 
musical performance will be held during 
the six weeks from July Ist to August 
llth, running concurrently with the 
Berkshire Festival concerts at Tangle- 
wood. The Berkshire Music Center, 
which was founded in 1940 by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under Serge Kous- 
sevitzky, continues under the leadership 
of Charles Munch. It offers an opportu- 
nity for students to increase their experi- 
ence in musical performance under the 
guidance of a _ distinguished musical 
faculty including members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. 

The Berkshire Music Center consists 
of five major departments, providing 
special study in the fields of instrumental 
music, choral music, composition, opera 
and the Tanglewood Study Group de- 
signed for the musical amateur. 

New developments will be stressed in 
this year’s session of the Berkshire Music 
Center in the departments of Opera and 
Composition. Boris Goldovsky, Director 
of the New England Opera Theatre and 
head of the Opera Department of the 
New England Conservatory of Music, 
will again head the Opera Department, 
presenting this summer a four weeks’ 
course of special training in operatic 
leadership for producers, conductors and 
stage directors, a program developed by 
Mr. Goldovsky which will give a new 
direction to the work of the department, 
turning from the emphasis in previous 
years on the training of singers for the 
Stage. 

The department of composition, under 
the supervision of Aaron Copland, will 
include in addition to the individual 
instruction for a limited number of 
advanced composition students a pro- 
gram for composition and performance 
of contemporary music, sponsored by the 
Fromm Music Foundation. 

The department of instrumental music 
will be under the general leadership of 
Charles Munch, and will include classes 
in orchestral conducting, membership in 
the advanced orchestra of the school 
which gives a weekly concert in the 
Tanglewood Music Shed, and instruction 
in chamber music performance and rep- 
ertoire by a faculty including twenty- 
three members of the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and headed by Richard Burgin, 
assisted by William Kroll, an authority 


in the chamber music field and founder 
of the Kroll Quartet. 

Hugh Ross will head the choral 
department and will conduct perform- 
ances by a special small choir. Mr. Ross 
will prepare the large Festival Chorus 
for performances of such works as 
Berlioz’ “L’Enfance du Christ” and 
Beethoven's Ninth Symphony in the 
lestival concerts. 

Ludwig Zirner of the Music Depart- 
ment of the University of Illinois will be 
in charge of the Tanglewood Study 
Group and will offer special courses for 
amateurs and general music students. 
who may also observe the activities of 
other departments of the School. sing in 
the performances of the large Festival 
chorus with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra and attend the Orchestra’s con- 
certs and rehearsals. 

In addition to scholarships for students 
of advanced attainment from the Tangle- 
wood Revolving Scholarship Fund, manv 
special scholarships and prizes are 
awarded in the course of the summer. 
Contributors to the Friends of the Berk- 
shire Music Center are invited to manv 
of the performances by the various 
departments of the School. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Berkshire Music Center Office. 


HONORS FOR 
RANDALL THOMPSON 


Randall Thompson, whose “A Trip 
to Nahant” was recently performed at 
these concerts, will be honored at the 
spring concert of the Harvard Glee Club 
and Radcliffe Choral Society by the 
presentation of the Harvard Glee Club 
medal. This will be the sixth award. 
Previous recipients have been Dr. 
Munch, Dr. Davison, Mlle. Nadia Bou- 
langer, Sir Adrian Boult, and Sir Ralph 
Vaughan Williams. On _ the program 
will be the first complete performance 
of Thompson's Mass of the Holy Spirit. 
Two anniversaries will be remembered - 
a Symphonia Sacra by Giovanni Gabrieli 
in recognition of the 400th anniversary 
of the composer’s birth; and Kodaly’s 
Te Deum Laudamus, composed in 1936 
for the 250th anniversary of the libera- 
tion of Budapest from the Turks. 
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SYMPHONIANA 


Exhibition 
New Music at Tanglewood 
A Word Portrait 


EXHIBITION 


The collection of paintings, repre- 
senting the work of Berkshire artists, 
has been assembled by D. R. Davis of 
the Tyringham Gallery, and is now on 


view. as sage 
NEW MUSIC AT TANGLEWOOD 


The Berkshire Festival at Tanglewood 
next summer, the twentieth to be given 
by the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 
Berkshire County, has been designed by 
Charles Munch on a double plan. Con- 
temporary music of importance will be 
included in each of the “Shed” weeks 
by the full Orchestra (July 19—August 
11). Each of the six weeks of the Festi- 
val will be devoted largely to one of the 
great composers of the past—Bach (July 
5, 6, 7), Mozart (July 12, 13, 14), 
Tchaikovsky (July 19, 20, 21), Berlioz 
(July 26, 27, 28), Brahms (August 2, 3, 
4), Beethoven (August 9, 10, 11). 

Guest conductors will be Carl Schur- 
icht, who visited Boston last December 
as the conductor of the Vienna Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra and who will lead 
the Boston Orchestra for the first time, 
and Pierre Monteux. (This will be Mr. 
Monteux’s sixth successive season as 
guest at Tanglewood.) 

As soloists, Isaac Stern will be heard 
m the violin concertos of Beethoven, 
Brahms and Tchaikovsky. Rudolf Serkin 
will be heard in the Second Piano Con- 
certo by Brahms. Samuel Mayes will 
olay in Tchaikovsky’s Rococo Variations 
‘the restored original version), Joseph 
de Pasquale in Berlioz’s Harold in Italy. 
iukas Foss and Seymour Lipkin will be 
piano soloists in the Bach week; con- 
certos and other works involving soloists 
by Bach and by Mozart will be played 
by principals of the Orchestra. These 
and the vocal soloists, as well as the 
groups to appear in the Wednesday Eve- 
ning series of six chamber music con- 
certs, will be made known when the 
orchestral programs in detail are listed 
in these columns next week. 

During the first weekend of concerts 
oy the full Boston Symphony Orchestra 
in the Music Shed tribute will be paid 
‘9 Igor Stravinsky who celebrates his 


‘Sth birthday on June 17 of this year. /_ 


of the Festival on Sunday afternoon, 
August 11 (the concert which will close 
with Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony), Dr. 
Munch will perform Quiet City by 


Aaron Copland, Chairman of the Fac- ° 


ulty of Berkshire Music Center. 


A WORD PORTRAIT 


On the news of the death of Paul 
Dukas in the spring of 1935, the French 
critic, Henri Pruniéres, wrote _ retro- 
spectively about the composer who had 
long been his close friend, as follows: 


“What a delightful person was this 
great musician! I recall with emotion 
the memory of conversations when, in 
his work-room on the Rue Singer, with 
windows opening over shaded gardens, 
he would turn back to the years of his 
youth, speaking to me of Debussy and 
Albeniz. ‘They were so nice,’ he would 
say— ‘they were artists those two!’ 
And he dwelt upon the artistic probity 
of Debussy, who preferred to eat less 
and live in discomfort rather than to 
give to the world a work like the opera 
Rodrigue et Chiméne which did not 
satisfy him, but would have helped him 
out of embarrassment. 

“What was most striking in Dukas 
was his horror of attaching importance 
to himself. We know the part he played 
in the formative development of the 
two greatest masters of the Spanish 
school: Albeniz and Manuel de Falla. 
The latter has never missed a chance 
to recall how precious the advice of 
Dukas had been to him, and how it had 
helped him to find himself during his 
stay in Paris. Dukas was annoyed when 
these things were repeated to him. 
‘No, that is absurd—he came to see me, 
we joked and that is all.’ And he would 
begin to praise de Falla, that born 
artist, so noble, so proud, so generous; 
or his beloved Albeniz whom he re- 
membered with such a glow of tender- 
ness. Time passed quickly listening to 
him. I can still see him striding across 
his studio, stopping, starting, opening a 
score to exemplify his point, or sitting 
at the piano to strike some chords, then 
resuming his Ppromenade—always with 
a cigarette in his lips, a gleam in his 
eye, and a mocking smile at the corner 
of his mouth under the ruddy moustache. 

“What was most surprising with him 
was the unusual and fortunate mixture 
of satiric wit and good faith. It would 
have been hard to find a finer spirit, 
more deeply idealistic, more bent upon 
rendering service.” 


ES 
SYMPHONIANA 
Exhibition 
The Berkshire Festival Programs 
A Birthday Gift 


EXHIBITION 


The collection of paintings repre- 
senting the work of Berkshire artists 
has been assembled by D. R. Davis of 
the Tyringham Gallery, and is now on 
view in the gallery. 
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THE BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMS 

The programs for the Berkshire 


Festival of 1957 at Tanglewood, Lenox, 
Massachusetts, are now announced. 

Subscriptions for each week-end series 
are now being taken at the Festival 
Office, Symphony Hall. 


On the six Wednesday evenings 
throughout the Festival period, concerts 
by chamber groups or single artists will 
be given in the Theatre-Concert Hall as 
follows: 


July 3—Paganini String Quartet. 

July 10—Festival Chorus and soloists 
(Brahms’ Liebeslieder) ; Ralph Ber- 
kowitz and Seymour Lipkin (Music 
for Two Pianos). 

July 17—The Beaux Arts Trio. 

July 24—The Kroll String Quartet. 

July 31—Geérard Souzay, Baritone. 

August 7—(To Be Announced.) 


SERIES X 

Concerts in the Theatre-Concert Hall 

ALL-BACH 
Charles Munch, Conductor 

Friday Evening, July 5, at 8:30 

Suite No. 3, Brandenburg Concerto; 
No. 5 (Lukas Foss); Suite No. 2; Con- 
certo for Two Pianos in C minor (Lukas 
Foss and Seymour Lipkin). 


Saturday Evening, July 6, at 8:30 
Brandenburg Concertos 1, 2, 3, 6, 4. 


Sunday Afternoon, July 7, at 2:30 

St. Matthew Passion (Part II). 
Soloists: Adele Addison, Florence Kop- 
leff, John McCollum, Donald Gramm, 
James Joyce, Harvard Glee Club, Rad- 
cliffe Choral Society. ' 

(This concert will be given in the 
Shed.) 


Sunday Afternoon, July 28, at 2:30 
BeERLI0z, Excerpts from “Romeo and 
Juliet”; Hinpemitn “News of the 
Day” Overture; “Mathis der Maler” 
(Conductor: Pierre Monteux). 


SERIES C 
Concerts in the Music Shed 
BRAHMS 


Friday Evening, A ugust 2, at 8:30 
BRAHMS, Tragic Overture; Eck, 
Sonata for Orchestra; BRAHMS, Sym- 
Phony No. 1 (Conductor: Carl Schu- 
richt). 
Saturday Evening, A ugust 3, at 8:30 
BRAHMS, Haydn Variations; BARBER, 
“Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance” ’; BraHMs, Violin Concerto 
(Isaac Stern) (Conductor: Charles 


Munch). 


Sunday Afternoon, August 4, at 2:30 
BRAHMS, Academic F estival Over- 
ture; Piston, Symphony No. 5; BRAHMS, 
Piano Concerto No. 2 (Rudolf Serkin) 
(Conductor: Charles Munch). 


SERIES D 
Concerts in the Music Shed 
BEETHOVEN 
Friday Evening, August 9, at 8:30 
BEETHOVEN, Leonore Overture No. 3; 
HONEGGER, Symphony No. 3 (“Litur- 
gique”); BEETHOVEN, Violin Concerto 


(Isaac Stern) (Conductor: Charles 
Munch). 


Saturday Evening, A ugust 10, at 8:30 

BLACHER, Konzertante Musik; Scuvu- 
BERT, Unfinished Symphony; BEETHOVEN, 
Symphony No. 3 (Conductor: Carl 
Schuricht). 


Sunday Afternoon, August 11, at 2:30 

CopLanp, Quiet City; BEETHOVEN, 
Symphony No. 9; Soloists: Adele 
Addison, Florence Kopleff, John McCol- 
lum, Donald Gramm; Berkshire Festi- 
val Chorus (Conductor: Charles 
Munch). 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra has 
received an unusual gift. Friends and 
relatives of Sol J. Barnet, a subscriber 
who has enjoyed these concerts for many 
years, have had the thought of present- 
ing to the Orchestra on the occasion of 


his eightieth birthday, March 28, a sum 


of money to be used for the purchase 
of special instruments. 





Dr. Munch will conduct Stravinsky’s 
Canticum Sacrum for chorus, soloists, 
and orchestra of wind instruments, low 
strings and organ at the concert of 
Sunday, July 21. This work was first 
performed at the Venice International 
Festival on September 20, 1956, and 
will have its United States premiére at 
a special birthday concert in honor of 
Mr. Stravinsky and devoted to his music 
in Los Angeles on June 19 under the 
direction of Robert Craft. Dr. Munch 
will also present Stravinsky’s ballet Jeu 
de Cartes on Friday, July 19, and on 
Saturday, July 20, Pierre Monteux will 
conduct Le Sacre du Printemps. 

On the following weekend (July 28) 
Pierre Monteux will present two works 
of Paul Hindemith, the Overture News 
of the Day composed in 1930, and 
Mathis der Maler. Mr. Hindemith was 
visiting composer at the Berkshire Music 
Center in its first two seasons of 1940 
and 1941. 

On Friday evening, August 2, Carl 
Schuricht will conduct the American 
premiére of the Sonata for Orchestra by 
Werner Egk, a German composer who is 
best known for his operas and music 
for the theatre. This work, which was 
composed in 1948, is scored for large 
orchestra and is the first work of this 
composer to be performed by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. Mr. Schuricht will 
present the work of another modern 
German composer on his program of 
Saturday, August 10, the Konzertante 
Musik of Boris Blacher. This piece has 
been performed in the United States 
several times by the Berlin Philhar- 
monic under Herbert von Karajan, and 
in March, 1956, by Alfred Wallenstein 
and the Los Angeles Philharmonic. 
Boris Blacher succeeded Werner Egk 
as director of the Hochschule fiir Musik 
in Berlin in 1953, and was composer in 
residence at the Berkshire Music Center 

in 1955. 

Charles Munch will also present the 
following works of contemporary com- 
posers: Medea’s Meditation and Dance 
of Vengeance by Samuel Barber (a 
composer in residence at Tanglewood in 
1947) on Saturday evening, August 3; 
the Fifth Symphony by Walter Piston 
on Sunday afternoon, August 4; Arthur 
Honegger’s Symphony No. III (“Litur- 
gique’) which was last performed by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra in the 
Cathedral at Chartres during its Euro- 
pean trip in 1956 (Mr. Honegger was a 
visiting composer at Tanglewood in 
1947); and, to open the final concert 
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SERIES Y 


ee ee Concerts in the Theatre-Concert Hall 

August 11 (the conc ALL-MOZART 

with Beethoven’s Ni Charles Munch, Conductor 

Munch will perfor Friday Evening, July 12, at 8:30 

Aaron Copland, Ch Divertimento K. 136 (Strin - § 

ulty of Berkshire M nade K. 36] (Winds) ; Haftens eG 

° phony (Conductor: Charles Abu) ; 
A WORD | Litanies for chorus and orchestra K. 243 
Cie shi eee a (Conductor: Hugh Ross). 


Dukas in the spring Saturday Evening, Jul 
uke ; y 13, at 8:30 
critic, Henri Prun Symphony in E-flat: Symphony in G 


spectively about tht minor; Symphony ; ; lll 
long been his close ter”), ymphony in C major (“Jupi- 


“What a delight; . :' ,; ; 
great musician! I Shed) concert will be given in the 


the memory of co! 

his work-room on t Sunday Afternoon, July 14, at 2:30 

windows opening o Adagio and Fugue in C minor: Bas- 

he would turn bacl soon Concerto (Sherman Walt) : aon 

youth, speaking to Concerto K. 495 (James Stagliano) : 

Albeniz. ‘They we Sinfonia Concertante K. 297B 

say — ‘they were 

And he dwelt upo1 ae 3 

of Debussy, who { SERIES A ; 

anil Wea in disane Concerts in the Music Shed 

give to the world a TCHAIKOVSKY 

Rodrigue et Chim Friday Evening, July 19, at 8:30 

satisfy him, but wc = Stravinsky, “Jeu de Cartes”; TcHal- 

out of embarrassm: KOVSKY, Rococo Variations for Cello 
What was mos and Orchestra (Samuel Mayes) ; Tcnal- 

was his horror of xovsxy, Symphony No. 6 (“Pathé- 


to himself. We kn¢ tique”) (Conductor: Charles Munch) 
in the formative 


two éreatest mas Saturday Evening, July 20, at 8:30 
school: Alhenic « MENDELSSOHN, Overture, “Fingal’s 
The letter hee ne C*vO" Tcuatkovsky, Symphony No. 5; 
to recall how pre STRAVINSKY, Le Sacre du Printemps” 
Dukas had been to (Conductor: Pierre Monteux). 

helped him to fin Sunday Afternoon, July 21, at 2:30 

stay in Paris. Duk Koussevitzky Memorial Concert 

these things wer TCcHAIKovsky, “Romeo and Juliet” ; 
‘No, that is absurd STRAVINSKY, Canticum Sacrum; Tcual- 
we joked and that KOvsky, Violin Concerto (Isaac Stern) 
begin to praise « (Conductor: Charles Munch), 

artist, so noble, so 

or his beloved A Serigs B 


membered with su Concerts in the Music Shed 
ness. Time passed 


him. I can still se BERLIOZ 


his studio, stoppin, Friday Evening, July 26, at 8:30 

score to exemplify BerRii0z, Overture “Le Corsair’: 
at the piano to stri “Harold in Italy” (Soloist: Joseph de 
resuming his pror Pasquale); Fantastic Symphony (Con- 


a cigarette in his ductor: Charles Munch) 
eye, and a mockin; 


of his mouth under S@turday Evening, July 27, at 8:30 

“What was most Beriioz, “L’Enfance du Christ” 
was the unusual a (Soloists: Florence Kopleff, Cesare 
of satiric wit and Valletti, Donald Gramm, Gérard Sou- 
have been hard tc Zay; Berkshire Festival Chorus) (Con- 
more deeply ideali; ductor: Charles Munch). 
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Sunday Afternoon, July 28, at 2:30 
BERLIOZz, Excerpts from “Romeo and 
Juliet”; HinpemitH “News of the 


Day” Overture; “Mathis der Maler” 
(Conductor: Pierre Monteux). 


SERIES © 


Concerts in the Music Shed 
BRAHMS 
Friday Evening, A ugust 2, at 8:30 
BRAHMS, Tragic Overture; Ecx 
—— for Orchestra; BRAHMS, Sym- 
coe f No. 1 (Conductor: Carl Schu- 
Saturday E vening, August 3, at 8:30 
. Brats, Haydn Variations; BARBER 
Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 
capa ; BRAHMs, Violin Concerto 
Manch). tern) (Conductor: Charles 
Sunday Afternoon, A ugust 4, at 2:30 
BRAHMS, Academic Festival Over. 
ture; Piston, Symphony No. 5; BRAHMS 
Piano Concerto No. 2 (Rudolf Serkin) 
(Conductor: Charles Munch). 


SERIES D 


Concerts in the Music Shed 
BEETHOVEN 
Friday E vening, August 9, at 8:30 
BEETHOVEN, Leonore Overture No. 3: 
HONEGcER, Symphony No. 3 (“Litur- 
gique”’) ; BEETHOVEN, Violin Concerto 
(Isaac Stern) (Conductor: Charles 
Munch), 
Saturday E vening, August 10, at 8:30 
BLACHER, Konzertante Musik; Scuvu- 
BERT, Unfinished Symphony; BEETHOVEN, 
Symphony No. 3 (Conductor: Carl 
Schuricht). 
Sunday A fternoon, August Il, at 2:30 
CoPLAND, Quiet City; BEETHOVEN, 
Symphony No. 9; Soloists: Adele 
Addison, Florence Kopleff, John McCol- 
lum, Donald Gramm; Berkshire Festj- 


= a" (Conductor: Charles 


A BIRTHDAY GIFT 
The Boston Symphony Orchestra has 


received an unusual gift. Friends and 
relatives of Sol J. Barnet, a subscriber 
who has enjoyed these concerts for many 
years, have had the thought of present- 
ing to the Orchestra on the occasion of 
his eightieth birthday, March 28, a sum 
of money to be used for the purchase 
of special instruments. 
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as soloist, and the Fantastic Sym- 
‘phony, A performance of ‘L’En- 
‘fance du Christ” by Berlioz will 
‘be presented by Charles Munch 


Boston Symphony Announces be" presented. by hares Munch 
Full Tanglewood Programs (a ee 


‘Gramm, bass; and Gerard Souz- 
Charles Munch, music director | ay, baritone, and the Berkshire 
of the Boston Symphony Orches- jUn sunday, July 14 Dr. Munch Festival chorus. Pierre Monteux 
tra, today announces the com- |will present two of his principal will again be guest conductor on 
plete programs for the Orches- [players as soloists—Sherman Walt! Sunday, July 28, His ‘program will 
tra’s 1957 Berkshire Festival at jin the Bassoon Concerto and be excerpts from Berlioz’ “Romeo 
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Tanglewood, Lenox, Mass. James Stagliano in the Horn Con- land Juliet,’ Paul Hindemith’s 


The first two weekends ‘of the 
Festival in the Theatre - Concert 
‘Hall by a chamber orchestra will 
‘be conducted by Charles Munch 
‘and devoted to the works of Baca 
‘and Mozart respectively. Opening 
ithe concerts of the Bach weekend 
on Friday, July 5, Dr. Munch will 
‘present the Suite No. 3; Branden- 
burg Concerto No. 5 (with Lukas 
[Foss as piano soloist); Suite No. 
2 (with Doriot Anthony Dwyer 
lsolo flute); and the Concerto for 
'Two Pianos in C minor performed 
by Lukas Foss and Seymour Lip- 
kin. The concert on Saturday eve- 
ning, July 6, will consist of five 
‘Brandenburg Concertos, Nos, 1, 2, 
3, 6 and 4, On Sunday afternoon, 
‘July 7, the concert will be held in 
re Music Shed and will be whol- 
‘ly devoted to Part II of the St.) 
Matthew Passion. Soloists will 
be Adele Addison, soprano; Flor- 
ence Kopleff, contralto; John Mc- 
Collum. tenor; and Donald Gramm! 
and James Joyce, basses. The cho-' 
ruses of the Harvard Glee Club 
land Radcliffe Choral Society, G. 
Wallace Woodworth, conductor, 
will come to Tanglewood especial- 
lly for this performance 


‘Mozart Featured*’4.<> 


On Friday, July 12, Dr’. Munéh 


will commence the Mozart week-! 


end with the Divertimento K. 126 
for Strings, the Serenade, K. 361) 
for Wind Instruments and the 


‘Haffner’ Symphony. Hugh Ross. 
will conduct the second half of 
the concert, presenting Mozart's: 
Litanies K. 243 for chorus, soloists) 
and orchestra. The concert of Sat-| 
urday evening July 13 which will 
take place in the Music Shed, will! 
consist of the three great sym-| 
phonies of Mozart in E-flat, G' 


minor and C major (‘‘Jupiter’’). 


eerto K. 495. The program will 
open with the Adagio and Fugue 
‘in C minor for strings, and close} 


‘with the Sinfonia Concertante K., 


997B for Oboe, Clarinet, Horn &| 


Bassoon. 


_ The first weekend of concerts by! 
‘the full Boston Symphony Orches- 


| 


j 
| 
} 


t:.. in the Music Shed will fea-| 


‘ture works of two Russian Com- 
poser, Tchaikovsky and Igor Stra- 
vinsky. At the Friday concert ol 
July 19, Dr. Munch will conduct 
| Stravinsky’s “Card Game,’’ Tchai- 
ikovsky’s Rococo Variations for 
iCello and Orchestra with Sam- 
vel Mayes as soloist, and the 
same composer’s Symphony No 
6 (‘‘Pathetique’’). 

On Saturday evening, July 20, 
Pierre Monteux will be guest con- 
ductor in a program consisting 


‘lof the ‘‘Finzal’s Cave’’ Overture 


iby Mendelssohn, Tchaikovsky’s 
Fifth Symphony and Stravinsky’s 
“Rite of Spring.’”’ Dr. Munch will 
‘conduct the Sunday afternoon con- 
cert on July 21, presenting Tchai- 
‘Kovsky’s Romeo and Juliet Over- 
ture, thé ‘Canticum Sacrum’’ of 
Stravinsky, and the Tchaikovsky, 
|Violin Concerto with Isaac Stern. 

' An all Berlioz program 


Iwill be performed on Friday 


evening, July 26, including th 
Overture ‘“‘The Corsair,” ‘Harold 
in Italy’’ with Joseph de Pasquale 
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‘News of the Day’’ Overture and 
his Symphony ‘‘Mathis der Ma- 
ler.” 


To Mark Debut 


| The first concert of the follow- 
ing week on Aug. 2 will mark the 
Tanglewood debut of the noted 
German conductor, Carl Schurichf, 
whose program will consist of 
Brahms Tragic Overture, Sonata 
for Orchestra by Werner Egk, and 
Brahms First Symphony. On Sat- 
urday, Aug. 3rd, Dr. Munch will 


continue the emphasis on the works 


of Brahms with the Variations on 
a Theme of Haydn and the Violin 
Concerto with Isaac Stern as so- 
loist. He will also perform ‘'Me- 
dea’s Meditation and Dance” by 
Samuel Earber. On Sunday after- 
noon, Aug. 4, Dr. Munch _ will 
tival Overture, Walter Piston’s 
Symphony No. 5, and will close 
with Brahms’ Second Piano Con- 
certo, Rudolf Serkin as soloist. 


Beethoven's Works 


The final weekend of the Berk- 


shire Festival will feature special 


emphasis on the works of Beetho- 
ven. Dr. Munch will conduct the 
concert of Friday evening, Aug. 
9, performing Beethoven’s Leonore 
Overture No, 3, Honegger’s Sym- 
phony No. 3 (‘‘Liturgique’’) and 
the Beethoven Violin Concerto 
with Isaac Stern, Carl Schuricht 
will be the guest conductor on 
Saturday evening, Aug. 10, pre- 
senting Boris Blacher’s Konzer- 
tante Musik, Schubert’s Unfinished 
Symphony and the Symphony No. 
3 (‘‘Eroica’’) of Beethoven. Bee- 
thoven’s Ninth Symphony will 
bring the Festival to a close on 
Sunday afternoon, Aug. 11th, with 
the Berkshire Festival Chorus 
(Hugh Ross conductor) and solo- 
ists Adele Addison, Florence Kop- 
leff, John McCollum and Donald 
Cramm. Dr. Munch will open this 
program with ‘Quiet City’ by 
Aaron Copland. 
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The 76th Symphony Season 
Had Program Difficulties 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 


The 76th season of the Boston Symphony orchestra, 
just completed, seems on review to have hardly been a 
memorable one in terms of the programs it offered its 
subscribers, Indeed while the orchestra itself attained 
the absolute peak of tonal and technical perfection, the 
music it had to play was chosen with singular lack of 
imagination. An important reason for it has turned up 
since, back in the mid-winter, I voiced a similar point oi 
view, but even so it does seem we could muster a far 
more stimulating bill of fare than we have been offered 


Ye | scsi: siesteab inchs nN Nt aaa 
this seasony, , i+ fb) | 100 “Te oman 
The DY reAson,/ irc ic-| and, in Jine with its general poli- 


of staying pretty close {Ip 


ally enough, is one that benefits | +h, standard repertoire, it now 


the orchestra very considerably,\has a hand in the programming 
particularly in the future. It ISlof the concerts. The hand is a 
that RCA Victor, which has solsubtle one, for while presumably 
long neglected this orchestra, Mr. Munch could record what he 
has begun again to record its)wants, the task of preparing one 
repertoire extensively. During program performance, but a 
the heyday of Arturo Toscanini,|/quite different one for Victor, 
Victor brought out dozens Ofjengenders physical limitations 
his recordings while granting the|on conductor and men alike that 
Boston Symphony but a few 4alare prohibitive. 
year. Those recordings have now; The consequence is that many 
been largely exhausted; save for;works were repeated much too 
re-issues, few if any that have|soon. Some of the standard clas- 
not been issued so far will ap-|sics offered this year were heard 
pear and even those that do willlas recently as last season while 
be versions Toscanini himself re-imany date from the two seasons 
fused to have released, before. Obviously, the hard core 
TOO MANY REPEATS of the repertoirse, the symphon- 
.. ties of Beethoven, Brahms, Tchal- 
So Victor has now turned itS| kovsky, Schumann, Schubert and 


attention to its second orches-! so on, are worthy of frequent 


tral star, the Boston Symphony!repetition, as are the more fa- 


mous concert pieces. Yet there 
is no doubt the choice this sea- 
son was not happy. With many 
of them now committed to re- 
,cordings, next years selections 
might range a little farther 
afield: it is certainly to be hoped 
SO anyway. 


| Nonetheless, there were a few 


interesting revivals. Berlioz’ 
“L’Enfanee du Christ” certairsly 
deserved a re-hearing, as did 
Shostakovitch’s Fifth Broko- 
fieff’s ‘“Romec and_ Juliet,” 
Bach’s B minor Suite and 
Mahler’s Fourth. Bach's Wed- 
ding’ Cantata, a charming thing. 
made its first appearance here 
and was beautifully done by 
Irmgaard Siefried; Schubert's 
‘fragile Third Symphony was also 
new. But, save for a Handel 
Concerto Grosso and Mozart’s 
‘Clarinet Concerto, little of the} 
enormous literature of the 18th| 
‘century was done, which is a| 
ipity. There is a great treasury, 
‘here and it is particularly worth| 
examining as it provides so many| 


opportunities for the soloists, 


in the orchestra itself to step! 
forth—-and this should certainly 
be done more often, 

There were, this season, but 


10 new works offered in their 
‘Boston or world premiere. Of| 
‘them all, by all odds the most| 


impressive,, was the ‘“‘Hymne| 
a la Vie” by Jean Martinon,| 
who. presented it himself as) 
guest conductor. It was a work| 
of enormous vigor and, though: 
anything but an easy work to 
comprehend on a first hearing, 
made a great impression just the 


ee) 





HAASE, WS 
Is Guest Conductor 


lear, his beat, his energy, his com- 
ay giternoon. and will repeat tonight, mand, these singly or collectively 
e program of the Friday-Satur—|can be involved. Whatever the 
‘Gay series. Pierre Monteux st Aes 
day series. Pierre Monteux was guest! eason, the masterly Monteux was 


Klob € 
Monteux 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 
TRA gave at Symphony Hall yester- 


ogres ge 5 shett (“Claer- no | id terd 
‘ , ne larghetto ('Claer-ino longer in evidence yesterday. 
Sen Ss eat tom the i epemont| It was an interesting venture to 
Toscanini, The main body of, the Pro- play so much of the instrumental 
Bellet “Pulcinella” (after Pergolesi);|POrtion of “Pelleas and Meli- 
Pebussy:, Two Preludes, , Five Inter, sande,” but the total effect was 
rom ‘‘Pelleas “and Melisande” (first of sameness. In the theater, the 
ime at these concerts); Elgar; ‘“Enig-|Stage action, the progress of the 
ma” Variations. drama provide the links of con- 
‘tinuity and variety which were 

By CYRUS DURGIN | Missing yesterday. It seemed a 

To one’s eyes, the rotund figure,;/long and nearly soporific succes- 
the long baton and the unforced/sion of fragments of mood music. 
gestures of Pierre Monteux were a/without structure or “line.” Not 
familiar sight at Symphony Halljall operatic music, instrumentally 
yesterday afternoon. Once again|speaking, is in itself exceptable, 
this long-admired elder musicianjand this of “Pelleas and Meli- 
was welcomed back as guest con-|sande” in such quantity and selec- 
ductor of the Boston Symphony 'tion did not benefit by the process. 
Orchestra. But to one’s ears the! py Ris Sales woe 
Toscanini Tribute 


sounds produced were not entirely! 


familiar, they were not entirely 
agreeable and they led one to the 
disturbing conclusion that the con- 


ductor was not in full command of 
the orchestra. 

Not that anything went seriously 
wrong. But frequently the play- 
ers were not together, almost as 
frequently there were places 
where the balance between sec- 
tions was not right; there were 
untidy details, some coarseness of 
sonority, and an almost constant 
feeling that musicians and conduc- 
tor were far from the leadership 
and the willing cooperation which 
has typified much of their work 
together in the past. 

Between these lapses of ensem- 
ble you did perceive orchestral 
richness and eloquence. But it was 
not steady, not consistent. Stra- 
vinsky went fairly well, Debussy 
better, but the Elgar Variations 
were almost insensitive, careless in 
some pages. There was none of 
the. continuity which should bind 
the Variations into a string of 
matched tonal jewels, and much 
too often the voices beneath the 
principal melodies buzzed rather 
than sang. 

Whose the fault, and why? A 
conductor must answer first when 
matters go indifferently, in the 
nase of a virtuoso orchestra. 





the stated 
Symphony 


program, the 
honored the 
‘memory of the late Arturo Tos- 
‘canini with the larghetto which 
is titled “Claerchen’s Death,” from 
ithe “Egmont” music of Beethoven. 
‘This was an appropriate choice, 
since Beethoven was one of Tos- 
canini’s most cherished composers. 
‘But somehow the music itself was 
‘too small for the memorializing of 
iso huge a figure in musical art. 
‘Much better (and well away from 
the more dramatic items sometimes 
used for the purpose) would have 
‘been the slow movement from 
‘Beethoven’s last String Quartet. 
the F major, Op. 135. Toscanini 
himself once made a version of it 
for massed strings. 

By way of. footnote, 
if any choral group in these next 
few days will perform in Tos- 
‘canini’s memory the one-piece so 
‘completely suited to the intent. 
‘That is the prevailingly unison 
ichorus from Verdi’s “Nabucco,” 
ithe “Va, pensiero,” which was, 
‘sung spontaneously by the public 
lat one of the funeral services for 
Verdi. | 


Before 
Boston 


I wonder 


His 





SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1956-57 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
CONSTITUTION HALL 


THURSDAY EVENING. DECEMBER 13, AT 8:30 O'CLOCK 


BEETHOVEN . . . Symphony No. 6, in F major, “Pastoral,” Op. 68 


I. Awakening of serene impressions on arriving In the country: Allegro 
ma non troppo 


II. Scene by the brookside: Andante molto moto 


Ill. Jolly gathering of country folk: Allegro; in tempo d’allegro; Thunder- 


storm; Tempest: Allegro 


IV. Shepherd’s Song: Gladsome and thankful feelings after the storm: 
Allegretto 


[INTERMISSION] 


HONEGGER ........... Symphony No. 2, for String Orchestra 
I. Molto moderato 
Il. Adagio mesto 
III. Vivace, non troppo 


ROUSSEL “Bacchus et Ariane,” Suite No. 2, Op. 43 


Performances by this orchestra are broadcast each week on Monday evenings 


from 8:05 to 9:00 P.M. on the NBC Radio Network. 


Baldwin Piano RCA Victor Records 


SEVENTY-SIXTH SEASON, 1956-57 


—_—---— -- -- 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
CONSTITUTION HALL 


TuurspAY EVENING, FEBRUARY 7, AT 8:30 O’CLOCK 


Soloist: NICOLE HENRIOT, Pianist 


Symphony No. 1, in E flat 
I. Adagio; Allegro moderato 


II. Andante sostenuto 
III. Allegretto scherzando 
IV. Allegro vivace 


(First performance in Washington) 


PROKOFIEFF. . . . . .. Piano Concerto No. 2, in G minor, Op. 16 


1. Andantino; Allegretto; Andantino 
Il. Scherzo: Vivace 
Ill. Intermezzo: Allegro moderato 


IV. Finale: Allegro tempestoso 
MISS HENRIOT 


[INTERMISSION] 


BEETHOVEN. . . . . . Symphony No. 4, in B flat major, Op. 60 
I. Adagio; Allegro vivace 
Il. Adagio 
III. Allegro vivace 
IV. Allegro, ma non troppo 


Miss Henrioi uses the Baldwin Piano 
Baldwin Piano courtesy Hugo Worch Piano Company 


Performances by this orchestra are broadcast each week on Monday evenings from 8:05 to 


9:00 P.M. on the NBC Radio Network. 
RCA Victor Records 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON 
1957-1958 





ae | iD f ol 17 /GSU/SE Corll 
SYMPHONY HALL, 


Telephone, CO mmonwealth 6-1492 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1957-1958 
CONCERT BULLETIN oF THE 


Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


RICHARD BurRGIN, Associate Conductor 


with historical and descriptive notes by 


Joun N. Burk 


COPYRIGHT, 1957, BY BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, /7¢. 


THe TRUSTEES oF THE 
BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, Inc. 


Henry B. Casor 
JAcos |. KAPLAN 
RICHARD C. PAINE 


Tatcotr M. BANKs | 
THEODORE P. FERRIS 
ALVAN ‘Tl. FULLER 
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HaroLD LD. HODGKINSON 
C. D. JACKSON 


President 
Vice-President 
Treasurer 


MICHAEL T. KELLEHER 
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CHARLES H. STOCKTON 
Epwarp A. TAFT 
RAYMOND S. WILKINS 
OLIVER WoLcoTT 


TRUSTEES EMERITUS 


PHitie R. ALLEN 
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M. A. DEWoLFE Howe 
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THOMAS D. Perry, JR., Manager 
N.S. Suirk, Assistant Mgr. J. J. BROSNAHAN, Business Administrator 


L. BurKAt, Music Administrator 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


(Seventy-seventh Season, 1957-1958) 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


VIOLINS 
Richard Burgin 

Concert-master 
Alfred Krips 


George Zazofsky 
Rolland ‘Tapley 


Norbert Lauga 
Viadimir Resnikoff 


Harry Dickson 
Gottfried Wilfinger 
Kinar Hansen 
Joseph Leibovici 
Emil Kornsand 
Roger Shermont 


Minot Beale 
Herman Silberman 
Stanley Benson 
Leo Panasevich 
Sheldon Rotenberg 
Fredy Ostrovsky 


Clarence Knudson 
Pierre Mayer 
Manuel Zung 
Samuel Diamond 


Victor Manusevitch 
James Nagy 


Melvin Bryant 
Lloyd Stonestreet 


Saverio Messina 


William Waterhouse 


William Marshall 
Leonard Moss 


Jesse Ceci 
Noah Bielski 


Alfred Schneider 
Joseph Silverstein 


BASSES 


Georges Moleux 
Henry Freeman 
Irving Frankel 
Henry Portnoi 
Henri Girard 
John Barwicki 
Ortiz Walton 
Leslie Martin 


PERSONNEL 


VIOLAS 
Joseph de Pasquale 
Jean Cauhapé 
Eugen Lehner 
Albert Bernard 
George Humphrey 
Jerome Lipson 
Robert Karol 
Reuben Green 
Bernard Kadinoff 
Vincent Mauricci 
John Fiasca 
Earl Hedberg 


VIOLONCELLOS 
Samuel Mayes 
Alfred Zighera 
Jacobus Langendoen 
Mischa Nieland 
Karl Zeise 
Josef Zimbler 
Bernard Parronchi 
Martin Hoherman 
Louis Berger 
Richard Kapuscinski 
Robert Ripley 
Winifred Winograd 


ILUTES 
Doriot Anthony Dwyer 
James Pappoutsakis 
Phillip Kaplan 


PICCOLO 
George Madsen 


OBOES 
Ralph Gomberg 
Jean Devergie 
John Holmes 


ENGLISH HORN 
Louis Speyer 


CLARINETS 
Gino Cioffi 
Manuel Valerio 
Pasquale Cardillo 

Eb Clarinet 


Bass CLARINET 
Rosario Mazzeo 


RICHARD BURGIN, Associate Conductor 


BASSOONS 


Sherman Walt 
Ernst Panenka 
Theodore Brewster 


CONTRA- BASSOON 
Richard Plaster 


Horns 
James Stagliano 
Charles Yancich 
Harry Shapiro 
Harold Meek 
Paul Keaney 


Osbourne McConathy 


"TRUMPETS 
Roger Voisin 
Marcel Lafosse 
Armando Ghitalla 
Gerard Goguen 


"TROMBONES 


William Gibson 
William Moyer 
Kauko Kahila 
Josef Orosz 


‘TUBA 
K. Vinal Smith 


HARPS 


Bernard Zighera 
Olivia Luetcke 


TIMPANI 


Everett Firth 
Harold Farberman 


PERCUSSION 


Charles Smith 
Harold Thompson 
Arthur Press 


PIANO 
Bernard Zighera 


LIBRARY 
Victor Alpert 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 


SCHEDULE OF CONCERTS, Winter Season 1957-1958 


OCTOBER 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Rochester 
‘Toronto 
Ann Arbor 
Detroit 
Lexington 


Bloomington 


Cincinnati 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


NOVEMBER 


1-2 
3 

5 
8-9 
11 

12 

13 

14 

15 

16 

19 
20 
22-23 
26 
29-30 


Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


Northampton 
New Haven 


New York 
Newark 
Brooklyn 
New York 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 


DECEMBER 


1 


3 

5 

6-7 
10 

11 

12 

13 

14 

17 
20-21 
24-28 


Boston 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
New York 


Washington 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 


JANUARY 


374 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Hartford 
New York 
Storrs 


(Fri.-Sat. I) 
(Tues. A) 
(Fri.-Sat. If) 


(Fri.-Sat. IT) 
(Tues. B) 
(Rehearsal I) 


(Fri.-Sat. IV) 
(Sun. a) 


(I) 
(Fri.-Sat. V) 


(Tues. C) 
(Kresge Aud. M.I.T.) 
(Fri.-Sat. VI) 


(I) 
(Fri.-Sat. VII) 


(Sun. b) 
(II) 

(Rehearsal II) 
(Fri.-Sat. VIII) 


tpi Sat IX) 
(Fri.-Sat. X) 


(Fri.-Sat. XI) 
(Sun. C) 

(Tues. E) 
(Rehearsal IIT) 
(Fri.-Sat. XIT) 


(Wed III) 


17 
i8 
21 
24-25 
28 
29 
31- 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Providence 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


FEBRUARY 


] 

2 

4 
7-8 
10 
il 
12 
13 
14 
15 
i8 
21-22 
23 
a5 
27 

28-— 


Boston 
Boston 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Bridgeport 


New Haven 


New York 


Washington 


Brooklyn 
New York 
Cambridge 
Boston 
Boston 
Providence 
Boston 


MARCH 


1 


4 
7-8 


2n—-26 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(III) 
(Sat. III) 


(III) 

(Fri.-Sat. XII) 
(Tues. F) 
(Rehearsal IV) 


(Fri-Sat. XIV) 


(Sun. d) 
(IIT) 
(Fri.-Sat. XV) 


Sel Bet. XVI) 
(Sun. e) 


(IV) 
(Rehearsal V) 


(Fri.-Sat. XVII) 


(Tues. G) 
(Fri.-Sat. XVIII) 


Boston (Pension Fund Concert 
Aft. and Eve.) 


Worcester 
Providence 
Boston 
Springfield 


New London 


New York 


Philadelphia 


Brooklyn 
New York 


Cambridge 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


Boston 
Boston 


Cambridge 


Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 
Boston 


(V) 
(Fri-Sat. XIX) 


(Rehearsal VI) 
(Fri.-Sat. XX) 
(Sun. f) 


(Tues. H) 
(Thurs.-Sat. X XI) 
(VI) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXII) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXIIT) 
(Tues. I) 
(Rehearsal VII) 
(Fri.-Sat. XXIV) 


MUNCH HONORED IN LEBANON 

When Charles Munch conducted the 
Saint Cecilia Orchestra of Rome in the 
Republic of Lebanon on August 28, he 
was decorated as Commander in the 
Order of the Cedar by the President of 
the Republic Camille Chemoun. 


SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 

A few seats are still available for the 
series of six Sunday Afternoon concerts 
in Symphony Hall (November 3, De- 
cember 1, January 5, February 2, Feb- 
ruary 23, March 30). Guest conductors 
will be Pierre Monteux and Thomas 
Schippers; soloists: Claudio Arrau, 
Marcel Mule, William Primrose. The 
prices: $12, $16, $20. 


OPEN REHEARSALS 


The rehearsals last season opened to 
the public were in such demand that 
the series has been extended for the 
season to come to seven rehearsals. 
They will be given on the following 
evenings at 7:30: Thursdays, October 
31 and December 5; Wednesdays, Janu- 
ary 8 and 29; Thursdays, February 27, 
March 27 and April 24. The rehearsal 
on January 8 will have Pierre Monteux 
as guest conductor. The one on Febru- 
ary 27 will be conducted by Mr. Burgin. 
The final rehearsal will be in preparation 
of Berlioz’ Requiem with which the 


season will come to a close in the same 
week. Series tickets are now on sale at 
the Box Office at $9. After October 24 
if any seats remain they will be sold 


singly at $2. 


OUR SATURDAY CONCERTS 
BROADCAST IN NEW YORK 


Station WOXR, the radio station of 
the New York Times, has arranged to 
broadcast complete the Saturday night 
concerts of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Boston each week. The trans- 
mission will be made by a special line 
between the two cities and will be both 
AM and FM. New York will therefore 
have radio access to the Saturday 
concerts similar to the broadcasts by 


WGBH here, 
NEW AUDITORIUM 


Last Wednesday, October 2, the new 
Frederic R. Mann Auditorium was 
opened in Tel Aviv. The Auditorium 
was built for the Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra and dedicated on its twentieth 
anniversary. Leonard Bernstein con- 
ducted and Artur Rubinstein, Gregor 
Piatigorsky and Isaac Stern appeared as 
soloists. 


IN MEMORY OF SIBELIUS 


To honor the memory of Jean Sibelius 
who died on September 20 in his 92nd 
year, Dr. Munch will conduct the 
Seventh Symphony, the last he is known 
to have written, in place of the Sym- 
phonic Scenes by Einem. The “Sym- 
phonic Scenes,” composed for the 75th 
anniversary of this orchestra, will have 
its initial performance at the concerts 
of next week. The Eighth Symphony 
by Ralph Vaughan Williams which Dr. 
Munch had planned for the second pair 
of concerts will be postponed until a 
later date. 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN - FIFTY-EIGH1 
ere I ST 


First Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, OctoseEr 4, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 5, at 8:30 o’clock 


Symphony in G minor, K. 550 


Molto allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto: Allegretto 
Allegro assai 


Symphony No. 7, in One Movement, Op. 105 
JEAN SIBELIUS 


December 8, 1865 — September 20, 1957 


“~ 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 


Allegro non troppo 

Andante moderato 

Allegro giocoso 

Allegro energico e passionato 


= 2 ne EF INN BORE No 


Boston Symphony Signs 


Its First N a M = 
a 


Special fo The New York Times. 
BOSTON, Oct. 2—The Bos- 


ton Symphony Orchestra is 


planning to open its seventy- 
seventh season Friday with 


the first Negro member in its 


history. 

Ortiz Walton, 30-year-old 
double-bass player, was intro- 
duced to other members of 
the orchestra at rehearsal 
Wednesday by Charles Munch, 
the conductor. Mr, Walton 
will play with the orchestra at 
the first concert Friday after- 
noon if certain contractual 
commitments are cleared by 
then, a spokesman for the 
orchestra said. 

Mr. Walton was one of two 
double-bass players selected 
from among thirty candi- 
dates auditioned several 
weeks ago at Tanglewood. 
He has been playing with the 
Buffalo Symphony. 

Another newcomer is Wini- 


fred Winograd, a “cellist who 


becomes the first woman 
member of the string section. 
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Answers a Letter 

The following letter, written by 
Charles Munch, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, in 
reply from one of his audience, 
so eloquently reflects his point 
of view on an important matter, 
that I am reprinting it here with 
his permission. R.E. 

“Thank you very much for your 
recent letter and for the warm) 
and partisan interest that you 
take in our work. I am always 
pleased to receive communica- 
tions from listeners since they 
let me know what we have suc- 
ceeded in communicating from | 
the stage. | 


_ “You reproach me for playing, 
|too much contemporary music, 
;and I understand your point of 
view since you come to concerts 
for amusement or distraction or 
perhaps for consolation—surely 
for pleasure. But we are asking 
you to do something, to partici- 
pate actively in an exchange be- 

tween performer and public when 

we want you to listen to somé-: 
thing new, something difficult to 
understand, even difficult to lis- 
ten to especially at first en- 

counter. | 

| 

; 


“JT consider it our duty to de- 
vote, let us say, one-quarter of. 
a concert—which is truly the min- 
imum—to the music written in 
our time. It is our duty to make 
live again not just the master- 
pieces of the past dear to our 
‘hearts. We must also make heard 
ithe music that represents the 
‘artistic expression of the time we 
live in, music that may at the 
‘same time prepare for the future. 

“It is our duty to the young 
to give them the opportunity to 
|be heard. Music written on paper 
must be realized and considered. 
The painter’s work or the sculp- 
tor’s work, when completed, exists 
for all to see. Music to exist 
must be played and who is to 
play it if we do not? I tell you 
frankly that it would be easier for 
us to play only older music just 
‘as it would be easier for you as 
a listener, but if we impose this 
| restriction on ourselves, we should 
‘be abandoning our obligation to 


history. 
“Sincerely yours, 
“Charles Munth’’ 
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Charlés “Mundt” 4 


SEVENTY.SEVENTH SEASON + NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN - FIFTY-FIGH) Answers a Letter 


The following letter, written be 
Charles Munch, conductor of the 
Boston Symphony orchestra, in 
‘reply from one of his audience, 
so eloquently reflects his point 
° of view on an important matter, 
Furst Program : that I am reprinting it here with 
his permission. R.E. 
“Thank you very much for your 
recent letter and for the warm 
RB ° and partisan interest that you 
oston Symphony Signs = in our work. I am always! 
° pleased to receive communica- 
Its First Ne ¥O memter tions from listeners since they 
; | wets Och. f let me know what we have suc- 
FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 4, at 2:15 o’clock : 4 oP tm sees 4, sell ceeded in communicating from 
BOSTON, Oct. 2—The Bos- 1€ stage. 

: ton Symphony Orchestra is “You oor me for playing: 
! mTNIINIC TORE ‘ , lanning to open its seventy- (too much contemporary music, | 
SATURDAY EVENING, OcToseEr o ee 5:30 o'clock rs po Bes Friday with (and I understand your point of 
the first Negro member in its (view since you come to concerts 
history. for amusement or distraction or! 
Ortiz Walton, 30-year-old j|perhaps for consolation—surely' 
double-bass player, was intro- for pleasure. But we are asking’ 
duced to other members of | ‘you to do something, to partici-| 
the orchestra at rehearsal pate actively in an exchange be-| 
Wednesday by Charles Munch, |tween performer and public when 
the conductor. Mr. Walton j|we want you to listen to some- 
will play with the orchestra at j|thing new, something difficult to’ 
the first concert Friday ars ‘understand, even difficult to lis- 
noon if certain contractual {ten to especially at first en- 
commitments are cleared by counter. | 
then, a spokesman for the “IT consider it our duty to de- 
orchestra said. vote, let us say, one-quarter of 
Mr. Walton was one of two a eoncert—which is truly the min- 
double-bass players selected jmum—to the music written in 
from among thirty candi- our time. It is our duty to make 
dates auditioned several Jive again not just the master- 
weeks ago at Tanglewood. pieces of the past dear to our 
He has been playing with the = joarts. We must also make heard 
| Buffalo Symphony. =~ —~—_—s ithe =music that represents the 
Another newcomer is Winl- artistic expression of the time we 
fred Winograd, a ‘cellist who jjive in, music that may at the 
NTERMISSION th first woman ; : . th a 
iN1 becomes e . + same time prepare for the future. 
member of the string section. “It is our duty to the young 
P to give them the opportunity to 
BRAHMS....................--Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 .be heard. Music written on paper 
must be realized and considered. 
I. Allegro non troppo The painter’s work or the sculp- 
II. Andante moderato tor’s cee when a Sar exists 
Alle Lanne for all to see. usic to exist 
a ai aie iia must be played and who is to 
; f egro energico = passiona ) play it if we do not? T tel] you 
frankly that it would be easier for 
us to play only older music just 
as it would wy easier for you as 
a listener, but if we impose this 
restriction on ourselves, we should 
he abandoning our obligation to 

history.” 


Symphony in G minor, K. 550 


Molto allegro 
Andante 

Menuetto: Allegretto 
Allegro assai 
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Symphony No. 7, in One Movement, Op. 105 


JEAN SIBELIUS 


December 8, 1865 — September 20, 1957 
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Sincerely yours, 
‘Charles Munth’’ 
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Munch Plans 

3 

Symphony's | 

Hub Season 7 His eves lighted up in antici- 


pation of the new works as he 
| BY TUCKER KEISER '|commented on them. “T will play 
|Honegger’s Symphony No. 1, 


- IN o; 4 have not y oa cracked ‘originally commissioned for the 
10," exclaimed Charles Munch) 50th anniversary of the Boston 
yesterday, referring to his SuC-) | Symphony in 1930, and not played 
cess in the presigential sport— here since. -I will also revive 
golf. The conductor, Ins} || p; Alpine Sym- 
‘his fifth season this afternoon as| iptey and introduce Prokofieff’s 
‘artistic director of the Boston Symphony No. 7.” 

le . . 

‘Symphony Orchestra, spent the’ 


‘time between Tanglewood and. ‘Tour Big Success © 


‘the opening of the symphony|; ‘This last-named composition 
| season at Cannes, where he re-| |has been the centre of some con- 
‘laxed in the mild Mediterranean| troversy since its premiere last 
air by golfing and sailing. | |winter in Philadelphia. Prokofieff, | 
“On my trip to Paris earlier a victim of the Kremlin’s dab-' 
in the summer I conducted five! |bling in the arts, has been severly 
‘concerts, but after Tanglewood,) |criticised for the writing in this | 
no conducting. I wrote a book work, some maintain that it is 
‘instead. It is called ‘I Ama Con-| |hardly up to his former high’ 
‘ductor,’ and it will be published) jartistic standards. We shall see! 
in France before Christmas. The when it is played here. 
‘music critic of ‘Figaro’ will then, __Mr. Munch promises us Roy 


prepare an English transtation.”, Harris’ new Symphony No. 7 and 


Mr. Munch, looking hearty and, |2. NeW piano concerto by Milhaud. } 
tanned after his late summer, [his afternoon he is playing 


*) 


vacation, met the press for the | Bloch’s Concerto Grosso No. 2, 
first time this season in the 

‘Green Room at Symphony Hall. 

'He continued, “This is my for- 

‘mula for program building: 75 

‘per cent familiar music and 

| per cent revivals and new music.” 


Munch to Play Commissioned 
W ork by Gottfried Von Einem 


Boston Symphony 


Charles Munch will begin the 77th season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra at Symphony Hall Friday 
afternoon at 2:15. His initial program will feature first 
performance anywhere of Gottfried von Einem’s “Sym- 
phonic Scenes for Orchestra.’ The remainder of the 
program will consist of Mozart’s G minor Symphony 
(K. 550), and the Fourth Symphony of Brahms, The 


program will be. repeated 5S 


aturday at 8:30 


T-AISI*k * 


Von “mnem’s new score was 


written on a joint commission by) 


the Boston Symphony and the 
Koussevitzky Music Foundation 


‘for performance during the Or- 
ichesestra’s 75th Anniversary Sea-) 
‘son, but was not completed in time.| 
“Symphonic Scenes for Orches-| 
tra’ is in three movements and 


is dedicated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Koussevitzky. 


TUESDAY SERIES 
The first concert in the Tuesday 
evening series will be Oct. 8, at 
8:30. Mr. Munch then will present 


Mozart *s G minor Symphony (K.' 


550), Stravinsky’s “Card Game 


Symphony of Cesar Franck. 

First Boston performance of 
Vaughan Williams’ Eighth Sym- 
phony will feature the program of 
the second pair of Friday after- 
noon-Saturday evening concerts, 
Oct 11-12, Mr. Munch then 


will also conduct Handel’s Con-| 


certo Grosso, Op. 6, No, 12; the 
Fifth, or “Reformation,” Sym- 


Apprentice Sorcerer” by Dukas. 
The concerts of Friday after- 

noon and Saturday evening, as in 

previous years, will be broadcast 


hi blastic FM for Boston listen- 


qenee re 


ers. For the first time, Saturday. 
evening concerts this season will 
be heard by New York listeners 
“live” from Symvphony Hall over 
station WQXR, AM and FM, 
OPEN REHEARSALS 
The popularity of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra’s annual 
series of Open Rehearsals has in-| 


) , | 
‘creased so steadily that Charles) 
‘Muneh has. decided to extend the! 


Series. season tickets, at less| 
cost than tickets obtained singly,}| 
will now cover seven rehearsals| 
(instead of the former six) start-| 


‘ing Thursday evening, Oct. 31. 
(“Jen .de Cartes” and the D minor 


Originated by Dr. Munch seven) 


seasons ago, at the urging of| 


college students eager to hear the| 
orchestra, but confronted with the| 
scarcity of tickets for the regular | 
concerts, this innovation  soon'| 
met with an additional warm re-| 
sponse from the general public, | 

A multiple appeal has been| 
found in the Open Rehearsals, | 


phony by Mendelssohn, and “mh o | Held at early evening in Sym- 


phony Hall, they not only make| 


ithe orchestra available to those 


encountering the sold-out-for-the- 
season situation in the regular 


iseries, but offer a lower subscrip- 
‘tion rate. Particularly attractive 
‘has been the policy. of having all 


seats unreserved, sothat each ticket 
holder may suit his individual 


‘taste as to “the best spot in the 


hall.” The doors E30. at 6:45, the) 
‘rehearsals start at 


| 





First Negro 


Member 


Joins Boston Symphony 


First Woman String Player Also Signed 
With Two Other Orchestra Recruits 


By JOHN W. RILEY 47 /jh¢ jc pls? 
on- 


Ortiz M. Waltor, gifted 
young double bass player from 
the Buffalo (N.Y.) Philhar- 
monic, becomes the first Negro 
member of the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra. He will play 


in tomorrow’s concert opening 
a season in Symphony 
all, 


ed sl 


bass player from 
Buffalo Philharmonic. 


Pending the result of 
tractual arrangements with the 
Buffalo Philharmonic, where he 
has played the past two sea- 
sons, Walton will become one 
of the youngest members of the 
Boston Symphony’s regular 
complement, 

Indications are that the Buf- 


falo orchestra will be happy to 
send a talented player to the 
world-renowned Boston group. 

At the season’s first rehearsal 
yesterday Director Charles 
Munch introduced Walton to 
the other members of the or- 
chestra, along with three other 
recruits, 


They are Winifred Winograd, 
cellist, first woman = string 
player engaged by the Bos- 
ton Symphony; Andre Ceme, 
trumpeter, who is 23: Leslie 
Martin, bass, formerly of the 
Seattle Symphony and onetime 
player with such famed dance 
bands as those of Jan Garber, 
Ted Weems 2nd Gene Krupa. 


Interviewed in Symphony 
l.all’s Green Room yesterday 
afternoon, the four new players 
echoed each other’s words. 
They were “proud,” “flattered,” 
‘honored” to be chosen mem- 
bers of one of the world’s half- 


dozen great symphonic en- 
sembles, 


THREE NEW MEMBERS—W 

woman string player of the Boston Symphony, Leslie 
Martin, bass, and Andre Come, trumpet, make their first 
appearances as regular Boston Symphony members at 
tomorrow's concert, ky 


Jisle (6-3-5 7 
Fill Vacancies 


SYMPHONY | The present additions to the 


, Symphony’s personne] fill vacan- 
. “C 4 Rg P y . . 
Continued from the First Page ciés caused by the retirements of 


‘Th : . é ‘esne, bass, and Marcel 
“It is sort of like Jackie Robinson} Gaston Dufresne, bass, and 


etting 3 os ) »|LaFosse, trumpet, and deaths of 
setting ir big league baseball, 3 Doe 
in ates aa hie ~My the ?}Leon Marjollet, cello, and Ludwig 


} 
big-league symphony world. ‘Juht, bass. | 
“It comes at an opportune time, There. are two other women | 
and I think there is a change of{ members of the orchestra: Olivia | 
‘attitude around the country. For-}| LeutKe, harp, and Doriot Dwyer, | 
‘merly, a young Negro studied| flute. Anne de Guichard, bassoon- 


a 
a 


isax or trumpet, because he could ‘ist, occasionally sits in- when | 
probably get work only in dance Scores require additional instru- 


ibands. Now there seem to be open-') mentation, ’ 


ings for string players.” Both Mrs. Winograd and Martin 
‘come from Seattle. Both have 
A spokesman for the Boston {settled with their families in Need- 
‘Symphony said that the orchestra }ham. Mrs. Winograd comes here 
“takes no notice of Walton as alby way of the Curtis Institute in| 
Negro, but simply as a very gifted | Philadelphia, New York radio’ 
bass player.” work and the Fort Wayne Sym- 
phony, where she was first cello. 
| Walton expects his young wife, Martin has made most of his 
i\Carol Ann, to come to Boston }career in Seattle, as first bass with 
'in November when she has com-} the Seattle Symphony, For a five- 
ipleted college studies in Buffalo.! year period, however, he toured 
‘They were married June 29, and -with dance bands. 
Walton auditioned in Tanglewood . His wife already is settled in 
for the Boston Symphony post. Needham: where she will teach 
July 2, four days later, general science and business math- 
| “It was terrible,” he said, speak- matics in the public schools, They 
ing of the double tension; “I'l, expect their 12-year-old twins, 
never do it again!” 





Lee and Linda, to arrive next 


month. 

Mrs. Winograd’s 11-year-old 
son. Nicholas, has entered junior 
high school in Needham. Trim and 
smart-looking, Mrs, Winograd has 
just returned from what she calls 
a “luxury tour” of South Amer- 


ica with wa pe Sinfonietta of : M . 
ae cee h to B 77th § 
Boston Symphony, men. °°" uncn to begin //th Sedson 
Newton, studied trumpet with his | 


uncle, Marcel LaFosse, who has | 
returned from the Boston Sym- O 5 t S i h O t 4 
‘phony. Now, in effeffct, he takes OS On y 8 On C . 
‘his uncle’s place. —————— se “Lf, q- ps eS 
: ee ? Charles Munch will begin the St. John Passion in Holy Week. 
77th season of the Boston Sym-'and. at the closing concerts, Ber- 
phony Orchestra at Symphony) lioz’ Requiem. 
Hall Friday afternoon Oct. 4, at Gary Graffman, pianist, and 
“. - , , ' re aii P ¥ rag” . . wit 
é:lo, The opening program is not Pierre Fournier, cellist, will be 
yet announced heard on the Tuesday evening | 
Cwenty-four pairs of Friday series. Sunday afternoon soloists! 
afternoon and saturday evening will include Claudio Arrau Wil-| 
concerts will be presented under)|jiam Primrose and Marcel Mule. 
Mr, Munch and guest conductors; The Boston Symphony will pre-| 
» : , vad aw 
Jierre Moanteiy thar “9 : . ' rr 
Pierre Monteux, Richard Burgin, | sent six concerts in Sanders Thea-| 
Robert Shaw and Thomas Schip-'ter Cambridge; five concerts in the| 
oe | |Veterans Memorial Auditorium, | 
1€ series of nine Tues Ven-|Proy : 16 marian Bey | 
an | I day even Providence, two series of five con- 
ing concerts will start Oct. 8 Mr.'certs each in Carnegie Hall, New 
. ~ , ~ 
teux, Bui re gate ate ag Music, Brooklyn; and concerts! 
one concert each. PELE eunday in Rochester, N.Y. Toronto, On-| 
afternoon series of six programs tario, Ann Arbor and Detroit,| 
will begin Nov. 3. For this series, Micl Lexingt Ky. B ad 
whose guest conductors will be “C+ scynee ae Ma looming=| 
Messrs. Monteux and Schippers, ton, Ind. Cincinnati, O. North-| 


afew good seats are still available. 2empton, Mass., New Haven, Ct., 
kis ae AEA Newark, N.J., Washington. D.C. 
AMONG THE SOLOISTS Hartford Ct., Storrs. Ct.. Bridze- 
soloists in the Friday-Saturday|port, Ct., Worcester. Mass., New 
series will include Leonid Kogan, London, Ct., Springfield, Mass... 
Russian violinist, and Marce! Mule, and Philadelphia, Pa. 
French saxaphone virtuoso. both 
of whom will make their United 
States debuts in Boston. 
Other soloists will be Clara 
Haskil, Claudio Arrau. Gary Graff- 
man, and Byron Janis, pianists: 
Zino Francescatti, violinist: Wil- 
liam Primrose, viola; Pierre Four- 
nier, cello; and Eileen Farrell. 
soprano 
Dr. Munch will present Bach's 


CHARL y 
Orchestra at the opening concerts of the season Friday 


afternoon and Saturday evening. 











Roland Sidawy 


Camille Chamoun, President of the Republic of Lebanon, 
presented Charles Munch with his nation’s highest decoration, 
that of the Order of the Cedar, after Dr. Munch conducted the 
gr —T of the third International Festival at Baalbek 
on Aug, 29. 


MunchWins Honor 


In Lebanon Visit 


| Now a Commander of the Re- 
‘public of Lebanon’s Order of 
the Cedar, Charles Munch will 
arrive from Paris at Logan In- 
ternational Airport Saturday 
morning on a Pan American air- 
liner. As music director of the 


Boston Symphony Orchestra, he 
is entering his ninth season, and 
next Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening (Oct. 4-5) he 
‘will open the _ orchestra’s 
‘seventy-seventh season, 


bk Dp 


After bringing the Berkshire 
Festival to a close on Sunday, 
| Aug. 11, Dr. Munch flew to Paris 
to take up another eventful 
schedule. On Aug. 15 he flew 
from Paris to Beirut, Lebanon. 
He then made his Lebanon de- 
but in the third International 
Festival at Baalbek, anciently 


tings for three concerts pro- 
vided, first, by the ruins of the 
Temple of Bacchus, and then 
twice by those of the Temple of 
Jupiter, Dr. Munch conducted 
the Santa Cecilia Orchestra of 
‘Rome. 
SS b£ 


Following his performance of 
the “Fantastic” Symphony of 
Berlioz, he was the recipient of 
Lebanon’s highest decoration, 
ythat of Commander of the Order 
of the Cedar, hung about his 
‘neck by the President of the Re- 
public, Camille Chamoun. To the 
conductor also went the honor 
of bringing the Festival to a 
hg with this concert on Aug. 
) 

From Beirut Dr. Munch flew 
to Athens to take part in the 
Festival there. He conducted the 
Athens State Orchestra in the 
ancient Theater of Herod Atti- 
cus, at the base of the Acropolis. 
An Athens-to-Nice flight on 
Sept. 3 brought him two weeks 
of relaxation on the Riviera. On 

Sept. 17 he conducted the Orch- 
estre National of France in 
Montreux, Switzerland. 





the “City of the Sun.” In set-| 
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MunchWins Honor 
In Lebanon Visit 


Now a Commander of the Re- 
public of Lebanon’s Order of 
the Cedar, Charles Munch will 
arrive from Paris at Logan In- 
ternational Airport Saturday 
morning on a Pan American air- 
liner. As music director of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, he 
is entering his ninth season, and 
next Friday afternoon = and 
Saturday evening (Oct. 4-5) he 
will open the orchestra’s 
seventy-seventh season, 

bs b+ $ 


After bringing the Berkshire 
Festival to a close on Sunday, 
Aug. 11, Dr. Munch flew to Paris 
‘to take up another eventful 
ischedule. On Aug. 15 he flew 
‘from Paris to Beirut, Lebanon. 
‘He then made his Lebanon de- 
‘but in the third International 
Festival at Baalbek, anciently 
ithe “City of the Sun.” In set- 
'tings for three concerts pro- 
' vided, first, by the ruins of the | 
| Temple of Bacchus, and then | 

Camille Chamoun, President of the Republic of Lebanon, J twice by those of the Temple of | 
presented Charles Munch with his nation’s highest decoration, , _ Jupiter, Dr. Munch conducted | 
that of the Order of the Cedar, after Dr. Munch conducted the 7 the Santa Cecilia Orchestra of 
closing concert of the third International Festival at Baalbek 4 home, 
on Aug, 29. | Sb fs S$ 
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Roland Sidawy 


Following his performance of 
the “Fantastic” Symphony of 
Berlioz, he was the recipient of 
Lebanon’s highest decoration, 
ythat of Commander of the Order 
of the Cedar, hung about his 
neck by the President of the Re- 
public, Camille Chamoun. To the 
conductor also went the honor 
of bringing the Festival to a 
close with this concert on Aug. 
29. 

From Beirut Dr. Munch flew 
to Athens to take part in the 
Festival there. He conducted the 
Athens State Orchestra in the 
ancient Theater of Herod Atti- 
cus, at the base of the Acropolis. 
An Athens-to-Nice flight on 
sept. 3 brought him two weeks 
of relaxation on the Riviera. On 
Sept. 17 he conducted the Orch- 
estre National of France in 
Montreux, Switzerland. 





Guest Conductors, Soloists, 


Announced by Munch 


The Boston Symphony Or-!also present six concerts 1n 
chestra, of which Charles Munch | Sanders Theater, Cambridge; 
is the music director, will open | ive. congerts.in. the; Meserens 
| — ' Memorial Auditorium, Provi- 
its 77th season of concerts On dence: two series of five concerts 
Friday afternoon, Oct. 4, at 'in Carnegie Hall, New York: 
Symphony Hall. five concerts in the Academy of 

Twenty-four pairs of Friday Music, Brooklyn: and concerts 
afternoon and Saturday evening in Rochester, N.Y., Toronto, 
concerts will be presented un- | Ontario, Ann Arbor and De- 
der the direction of Dr. Munch | troit, Michigan; Lexington, Ky.; 
and four guest conductors— + Bloomington, Ind.; Cincinnati, 
Pierre Monteux, Richard Bur- Ohio; Northampton, Mass.; New 
gin, Robert Shaw, and Thomas Haven, Conn.; Newark, N.J.; 
Schippers. Washington, oR Oe. Hartford, 

The series of nine Tuesday Conn.: Storrs, Conn.: Bridgeport, 
evening concerts will open on. Conn.; Worcestor, Mass.; New 
Oct, 8, and Dr. Munch has in-. London, Conn.: Springfield, 
vited Mr. Monteux, Richard Mass.; and Philadelphia, Pa. 
Burgin, and Mr. Shaw to con- 
duct one concert each. 

Bn ae 

A few good seats are still | 
available at the season ticket’ 
office in Symphony Hall for the’ 

Sunday afternoon series of six, 

concerts, which opens Nov. 3.| 
Guest conductors for this series 
will include Mr, Monteux and} 

Mir. Schippers. | 

Soloists on the Fridav-Satur- 
dav series will include Leonid : 

Kogan, a Soviet violinist, and 
Marcel Mule, French saxophone 
virtuoso, both of whom will 
make their United States de- 
buts in Boston. 

Other soloists will be Clara 
Haskil, Claudio Arrau, Gary 
Graffman, and Byron Janis, pi- 
anists: Zino Francescattl, vio- 
linist: William Primrose, violist: 

Pierre Fournier, cellist; and 
Eileen Farrell, soprano. 

Dr. Munch will present Bach’s 

St. John Passion next Easter, 
and, at the closing concerts, the 

Berlioz Requiem. 

Moniter* 4 47-Aa\-57 

Mr. Graffman and Mr. Four- 

nier will-be heard on the Tues- 

day evening series; and the 

Sunday afternoon soloists in- 

clude Mr. Arrau, Mr, Primrose, 

and Mr. Mule. 

The Boston Symphony will 
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BostonSymphony Opens 
77th Season on Fria 


lay 

. £iy. 

eee er 8 ke aa Ee he Boston sfnnhok Orches 
iva under the direction of it 
Musie Director, Charles Munch. 
will present the opening pair ot! 
Mriday afternoon and Saturday 
evening concerts in its 77th sez: 
son at Symphony Hall next Frit 
day afternoon and Saturday eve 
ning. Dr. Munch recently re- 
turned from Europe where hs 
fulfilled conducting engagements 
at the Baalbeck Festival in 
Lebanon, and in Athens. 

The world premiere of a new 

work by the Austrian composer. 
‘Gottfried Von Einem, will be 
featured in this first program. 
‘Mr, Von Einem wrote his “Svm-. 
phonic Scenes for Orchestra” on 
a joint commission by the Boston 
symphony. Orchestra and the 


i , a vats - RY _ an i\, a fur , 
\ousseV'ZKyY Musie Foundation 
' . 1 1. sey? ¢ : > p “it a << ? 
in ceiebration of the Orchestra’s 
od rR th. A MPrit roy Qrrwy Th ‘y Son, yle te 
AUT ATNIN € i sal ‘, . i ne WULIA is 
In three movements and is dedi- 
cated fo Serge and Natalie HK. OUS- 
oan Te F : OY Sees "11 7 
/ » SEVITZS Dr. Munch will even 
} a * ‘ ve » ‘¥ . + | Tr ' “rye of 3 ‘ Ae =a 
ine DrOoRram With MoZar' 5 svmN- 
i1OTK\ i ( r DE Pe ces ae + 205). and 
le ~ 
Will close j wilh the Fourth 
: ‘\’Y 


symphony of Brahms. 
He first concert in the Orches 
iva’s Tuesday evening series wil] 
be given on October 8th. Charles 
| Munch will present a program 
cons ris Symphony 
in G miner. stravinsky’s “Jeu de 
artes” i“Card Game”) and 
lranck’s symphony in D minor. 
th second pau of Friday- 
saturday concerts on October 11. 
-. Cnaries Munch will present 
ine lirst Boston performance of 
Vaughan Williams’ symphony No. 
6. Also on the program will be 
ne Concerto Grosso Op. 6, No. 12 


. * 
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tiandel, Mendelssohn’s Fifth 
be (“Refermation”’) and 
Vusas “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” 
the concerts of Friday after-' 
neon and Saturday evening will, 
25 1n previous years, be broad- 
cast by WGBH-FM for Boston 
‘steners, and, for the first time 
“ls season, Saturday evening 
cenceris Will be heard by Nev 
rCrK jisteners live from Sym- 
phony Hall over station WORX, 
AM and FM. | 
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Munch fs Open 77th Year 


With von Einem Premiere 


The Boston Symphony Or- 


chestra, under the direction of 
its music. director, Charles 
Munch, will present the open-_| 
ing pair of Friday afternoon and 
Saturday evening concerts in its 


4 and 5. 


The world premiére of a new 


work by the Austrian compo- 
ser, Gottfried von Einem, will be 
featured in this first program. 
‘Mr. Von Einem wrote his Sym- 
phonic Scenes for Orchestra on 
a joint commission by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra and 
the Koussevitzky Music Founda- 
‘tion in celebration of the or- 
-chestra’s 75th anniversary. The 
work is in three movements| : 
‘and is dedicated to Serge and are still considered a_ bargain. 
|Particularly attractive has been 
Dr. Munch will open the pro- | the policy of having all seats un- 
gram with Mozart’s Symphony | reserved, hat each t: | 
in G Minor, K. 550, and will|holder may suit his individual 
close it with the Fourth Sym-/|taste. The doors open at 6:45, 
d rehearsals start at 7:30. 


Each rehearsal is a preview of | 
|the weekend concerts, with the. 
privilege retained by the con- | 
ductor to make occasional r | 


Natalie Koussevitzky. 


phony of Brahms, 


The first concert in the or- 


-chestra’s Tuesday evening series 
‘will be given Oct. 8. Dr. Munch | 
will present a program consist- 
ing of Mozart’s Symphony in G | titions. This season the reh 
‘minor, Stravinsky’s “Jeu dejsals will be held on 
Cartes” (“Card Game”), and/evening, Oct. 
Franck’s Symphony in D minor.!5; Wednesda 
At the second pair of Friday- | day, 
Saturday concerts on Oct. 11-12, | Thursdays 
Dr. Munch will offer the first! and April 
Boston performance of Vaughan 
Williams’ Symphony No. 8. Also 
on the program will be the Con- | 
certo Grosso, Op. 6, No. 12. by | 
Handel; Mendelssohn’s Fifth 
Symphony (“Reformation”), and 
Dukas’ “Sorcerer’s Apprentice.” | 


The concerts of Friday after- 


noon and Saturday evening will, 
as in previous years, be broad- | 
cast by WGBH-FM for Boston | 
listeners, and, for the first time | 
this season, Saturday evening | 
‘concerts will be heard by New| 
York listeners live from Sym-_ 
phony Hall over station WQXR 
AM and FM. 


' 
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Pi th 


O pen Rehearsals Extended 


The popularity of the Boston | 
annual | 





series of open rehearsals has in- 
creased so steadily that Charles 
Munch has decided to extend the 
Season tickets, 


cost than tickets obtained singly, 
77th season at Symphony Hall will now cover. seven rehearsals 
next Friday and Saturday, Oct.| (instead of the former 
Starting Thursday evening, Oct. 


31. 
Battie 38 37 Munch 


seven seasons ago, the open re- 
hearsals offer a multiple appeal. 
Held at early evening in Sym- 
phony Hall, they not only make 
the orchestra available to those 
encountering the _ sold-out-for- 
the-season situation in the reg- 
ular series, but offer a lower sub- 
scription rate. Even though in- 
dividual tickets are higher, they 
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so that each ticket 












Thursday 
31; Thursday, Dec. 
y, Jan. 8; Wednes- 
the three 
of Feb. 27, March 25, 





























Season tickets are now avail- 
able at the Symphony Hall Box 
Office at $9.00 for the serie 







Important Change In Symphony Program | 


| This program for the opening 
‘coricerts of the Boston Symphony 


MUSIC — 


| Orchestra's 77th season this Fri-' 


day afternoon and Saturday eve- 


ning has been changed. In place: 
of the first performance of Gott- 
fried von Einem’s Symphonic 
Sketches, Charles Munch will con- 
duct a performance of Sibelius’. 
Symphony No. 7, in honor of the 
great Finnish composer who died 
on Sept. 20. 

The world premiere of the 
Kinem work will take place the 
following week, at the concerts 
of Oct. 11 and 12. , 


on ene oe 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
| It is curiously difficult to con-|— 


‘vey the special atmosphere that | 
surrounds the opening concerts | 


of the symphony season. but it is 
there, palpable. persuasive, and 
wonderfully refreshing : to. the 
spirit. 

It is, I suppose, a ceremony of 
renewal, for it is to the musica] 
and esthetic sense what Labor 
Day is to the academic year. 
Where hitherto affairs in the arts 


ee ee re Lee Se ce en. 


Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony — orchestra. 
Charles Munch conducting, Rave the 
‘first concert of its 77th season in 
Symphony Hal] yesterday afternoon. 
performing the following program: 
Symphony in G minor (K.550). . Mozart 
Symphony No. 7, Or 105... .Sibelius 
Symphony No. 4 in E minor, Op. 98 
| w ..,., Brahms 


| "Sg ee ) ‘ 
f ' : 


‘seem still aligned to the informal- 


ities of the summer season, with 
|the first concerts the new season 
receives its benedictory saluta- 
ition: the time has come. it seems 
‘to Say, to turn more to the in- 
‘ward values of the days ahead. 


Not for Critics 


Yesterday’s concert was not 
What might be termed a critic’s 
concert, for its is not easy to find 
a new turn of phrase for Bhahms’ 
fourth, or even for Mozart’s in- 
comparable G minor Symphony, 
‘Certainly one of the most beauti- 
ful works a season Could possibly 
begin with. Nor is it possible to 
find in Mr. Munch's conception 
‘of them the source of a long es- 
‘Say in interpretation: he plays 
‘Mozart exquisitely, but with a 
contemporary Sweep and a sense 
of drama doubtless unknown in 
| Mozart’s day. It is certainly to 
be doubted. in any case, that anv 
orchestra known to Mozart could 
ave done the finale with the 


eee, 


speed and exactitude Mr. Munch 
and the orchestra attained yester- 


| 


; 
; 
| 
i 


day, or have caught the sustained 
repose of the andante. 


The Brahms, heard only last 


_ season in a somewhat less than 


admirable conception by a guest 
conductor, regained all its 
Stature in Mr. Munch’s perfor- 
mance yesterday. More and 
more he calis for the deeper, 
richer, more glowing string 
tones of the orchestra in con- 
trast to the lighter, drier French 
style of his early years here. 
This was evident throughout, 
but most remarkably so in the 
slow movement of the Brahms, 
which seemed to me one of the 
most attractive performances 
I ever heard. As for the passa- 
_cagiia, it had force and momen- 
tum and an overall urgency, yet 
its variations were never hur-: 
ried into one another: each 
stood forth as an. individual 
transmutation of the eight bar 
theme that opens the finale, yet 
all blended to give it its tower- 
ing cumulative effect. 


Considering the intensity of Mr. 
Munch‘s conviction in playing the 
Sibelius Seventh, programmed in 
memory of the composer who died 
‘Sept. 20 in his 92d year, it is 
very odd that he has little sym- 


pathy for the other works in the’ 


‘form. This may only be :nferred 
from, the fact he doesn’t play 
them; I’ve never heard him 
quoted as saying he doesn’t like 
them. But he did the Seventh two 
seasons ago and he gave it a 


sombre eloquence and, in fact. | 
a sense of unity and cohesiveness | 
it had long been thought to lack 
hereabout. He did it again yes- 


terday even more eloquently, 


Apt Descriptions 


Sibelius originally called the 


Seventh symphony a “‘fantasia | 


sinfonica,” which -is an apt do- 
scription of the work despite the 


four definite sections contained | 
within the one-movement nthe 


work of the composition. The 
overall mood is one of melancholy | 
though not of gloom, and it often’ 
rises to climaxes of stirring grav-| 
ity in the brass; pronouncements| 
in which the harmonic tensions’ 
are particularly striking. 


As a memorial performance, the: 
Symphony received a _compara- 
tively restrained reception on the 
part of the audience, but enough 
‘to indicate that it had found this 
curious and curiously effective 
work a rich musical experience. 


| As for the orchestra itself, it 
began the season in mid season 
| form, a fact hardly surprising 
considering the enormous ex- 
_ perience reflected in every chair. 
It might be added three musi- 


_ Cians new to the orchestra made 
their first appearance at these 
concerts: Ortiz Walton, who | 


Plays double bass: Winifred | 


Winograd, the first woman cel- 
_ list the orchestra has ever had, 
_ and Leslie Martin, a bass player, 


'known to his colleagues as 
| “Tiny.” This is because Mr. 
| Martin must touch the scale at 
| 300 pounds. 

So the 77th season of the Boston 
Symphony is under way again ina 


program most appropriate to the 


occasion. And next week the 
Kinem Symphonic seenes, first 


‘scheduled for this concert, will 
be performed, along with Han- 
‘ael’s Concerto Grosso, Op. 6 No. 


12;  Mendelssohn’s Reformation 
Symphony and Dukas’ ‘‘Sorcerer’s 
Apprentice,”’ 


ee eee ee 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Munch Memorializes Sibelius 
At Start of 77th Season 


: 
| 


By CYRUS DURGIN 
et Dehn Oct § v/ 
ons RO eng white 


baton in hand, strode smiling comet 
ibackstage at Symphony Hall 
‘yesterday afternoon. As he sere ta 
the conductor’s stand, the audl- 
‘ence, as usual upon such occa- 
sions, rose in greeting. So did the 
orchestra. There was a hearty 
ruffle of applause, bows from Dr. 
Munch, and then he spun about 
and addressed himself to the Or- 
chestra. So began the 77th sea- 
son of the Boston Symphony. | 
Dr. Munch had scheduled fol 
this concert first performance 
anywhere of the new Symphonic 
Scenes by Gottfried von Binem, 
commissioned for the Orchestra's 
75th anniversary season but ne 
completed in time. The death 0 
Jean Sibelius; on Sept. 20, de- 
manded a suitable memorial for 
the great Finnish composer. Dr, 
Munch, not doing anything by 
half, put over Einem’s work a 
week, and replaced it with the 
Seventh Symphony of Sibelius. 


No finer memorial to Sibelius’ 


could have been conceived than 
tnis, evidently his last, work In 
the form of a symphony. 


of the Solitary Finn, It represents 


a lifelong process toward con- 


densed musical expression, an 


orchestra stripped down to Beeth- 
oven size and character (lacking 
even a bass bassoon), It is very) 
“lean” music, except when the 
strings, much divided, soar into a 
melodically glorious slow section. 
Rhythmically the Seventh Sym- 
phony is muscular, although upon. 
occasion there are so many 


rhythms going on at once that 


taken together, they sound less 
pulsating than is actually the case. 

Most of all, the Seventh Is per- 
haps the supreme example of that" 
creative method so _ peculia) to 


Sibelius: the unfolding of 


imusical tissue out of short themes, 
|A plain scale in A minor was 


Short,, 
concise, in one movement, the 
Seventh is to my mind a summa-; 
tion of the entire symphonic art’ 


( How much better it was to nae 
‘performed the Seventh sym’ reno 
‘in memory of Sibelius than a s we 
‘piece, like “The Swan of Tuone Be 
a whatever, which would eg ite 
shown but a single facet 0 hom 
‘musical nature. The Seventh, 0 
‘always has impressed me as pecu 
liarly elegiac. (Abstract music can 
'mean many things to as many > 
ple; the composer said of it “Jo! 
‘of life and vitality with Sppasston- 
‘ato passages”; Dr. Munch in pi > a ; 
‘conversation with me a couple a 
years ago, when first he conductec 
lit here, said ne. ponalienr ve it a 
‘tragic symphony. 

ae Munch has been quoted as 
not being fond of Sibelius, y et Am 
reading of the Seventh is remal c- 
ably in character and style, very 
correct in its observance of score 
markings. Yesterday’s perform- 
ance had a true glory of eloquence; 
it unfolded clearly, progressed 
steadily. There were no moments 
tentative or uncertain, 


Takes the Honors 
It was a little odd that a work 


the conductor has done so seldom 
‘should have taken the honors ol 
the afternoon, but it did. Mozart's 
classic went well, but the first 
‘movement was overly intense, 
‘especially with the strings, Fo1 
reasons obscure to me, there were 
places during the course of 
‘Brahms’ E Minor Symphony when 
‘the balance between sections was 
‘off, and the texture coarsened, 
Conversely, there were other pages 
when the beauties of this Au- 
tumnal Symphony could not have 
been set forth with finer style or 
greater clarity. 

The explanation may lie in the 
sometimes improvisatory nature of; 
‘Dr. Munch’s condueting; when the 
music fires him he can be swept 


from the calculated effects of re- 


hearsal into a passion which is eas- 
ily understandable but not always 
conducive to the finest execution. 

Next week, the program will con- 
tain Einem’s Symphonic Scenes, as 
aforementioned; Handel’s Cancerto 


‘enough for the initial material of © Gyoccy No 2 in On. 6: the “Refor- 


ithe Seventh, and out of it “gabe hotde mation’ 
‘a remarkable profusion of musica 


isubstance. 


Symphony by Mendels- 
sohn, and that latterly overworked 


trifle by Dukas, “The Apprentice 
sorcerer.” 


Sy Harold Rogers 


Charles Munch launched the 
seventy-seventh season of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 
yesterday afternoon, and the 


musicians played with the kind | 


of fire and enthusiasm that one 
naturally expects when most of 
them have had a good vacation. 
Those who had no vacation were 
the members of the Zimbler Sin- 
fonietta, just back from their 
five-week tour of South Amer- 
ica; but their playing seemed 
none the less lively, 

This is Dr. Munch’s ninth sea- 
son at the orchestra’s helm, and 
those who nine years ago 
thought he might turn out to be 
an “Interim conductor” have 
long since changed their minds. 
He has weathered the difficult 


change-over from the Kousse-~ ‘the Mozart a fla 


vitzky era. Since he remains al- | 
most incommunicado with the 
press, we know little more than 
what’ we can observe: but the. 
as ue 
observations point to the conclu- 
Sion that he is happy with the 
orchestra and _ its management. 
and they in turn are happy with 
him, ; 
He revised his 
gram to include 
Symphony § of Jean Sibelius 
played in memoriam for the 
Sreat Finn who Passed away on | 
the 20th of last month, In this | 
one-movement work we find the, 
quintessence of Sibelius’s power-* 
ful harmonies (with the Voices’ 
moving in Careful chromaticism | 
to build Wave-like climaxes), his ' 
ivrical melodies (singing with- 
out sentimentality), and his 
trenchant poetry — those dark 
Monumental moods relieved by 
serene patches of Zlorious light 
like a Finnish summer after the 
long months of an almost sun- 
‘€SS winter 


opening pro- 
the Seventh 


tone suave, the dynam 


Must assume that he 


' be try 


Dr. Munch's reading was 
deeply intense and subjective; | 
and again one hoped that he. 
would essay more than just the 
seventh. 


Since he could bring the sun- 
bursts in this symphony into 
glorious realization. thrilling his 
listeners as he must have thrilled 
himself, then surely he would 
Cnjoy rising to the occasion of 
the sunbursts in the Second and 
the Seventh, for Instance, that 
are even more spectacular, 
Wouldn’t this be an appropri- 
ate season for a Sibelius revival 
in Boston” 

The opening selection yester- 
day afternoon was Mozart’s G 
minor Symphony, K. 550: and 
When Dr. Munch firs} came on 
Stage the listeners jn Sy pphony 
Hall accorded him the tradi- 
onal rising welcome, He gave 

) wless reading, 
Save for the flexible tempo in the | 
Menuetto—the lines clear. the | 


ics subtle, | 


In the Brahme Fourth Svm- 


Phony, with Which Dr 

concluded, it w | 
note that his pe 

have moved fre superb to 

the super cl not lost 

2 tempo. B is is 

Munch's maior hae’ — if 

Y€ars of critica) carpine 

not convinced him that it 

Should be corrected, then one 


re 7. ; 
that Way. We ean eh sides 
that the resulting loss in clarity 
iS COMpensated DY verve. We can 
: IY grateful] that he is sel- 
dom les than C€xXciting. E 


—— 











SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN - FIFTY-EIGHT 
iT 


Second ‘Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 11, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 12, at 8:30 o’clock 






PANIES se Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, Op. 6, No. 12 
Largo — Allegro — Larghetto e piano — Largo — Allegro | 












RBM 55. fake aa oe ED. $s Symphonic Scenes, Op. 22 
I. Maestoso 
II. Andante con moto 
III. Allegro vivace 


(Composed for the 75th Anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra; 
first performance) 












INTERMISSION 


MENDELSSOHN. .Symphony No. 5, in D minor, “Reformation,” Op. 107 


Andante; Allegro con fuoco 
Allegro vivace 
Andante 
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Chorale: Ein’ feste Burg ist unser Gott (Andante con 
moto); Allegro vivace; Allegro maestoso 







PORMB Yc: adticws “L’Apprenti Sorcier” (“Ihe Apprentice Sorcerer”), 
Scherzo after a Ballad by Goethe i 







By Harold Rogers 
We can now add one more to 
the long list of ineffectual pieces 
composed on commission for the 
75th anniversary of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra. It is the 
Symphonic Scenes for Orches- 
tra, Op. 22, by Gottfried von 
-Einem, and its world premiere 
was delayed for two seasons 
until yesterday afternoon i1n- 
Symphony Hall, 
Working on the basis. that 
“eoncert music in general has 
grown out of music for the 
‘dance,’ Herr von Einem opens 
with a movement marked Macs- 
toso. It begins with a series of 
brass fanfares of dissonant na- 
ture contrasted with string pas- 


sages of consonant nature, This | 


is an interesting idea, especially 
when the _ fanfares take on 
something of a glorious bril- 


liance, 
4S bs S$ 


But this is soon over, and we 
find ourselves in the midst of the 


most ordinary romantic conven-. 


tionalism—a balletic mood that 
is the pale reflection of a Straus- 
sian orchestra with some Mah- 
lerian countermelodies. Before 
long our interest is again jogged 
by more of the fanfares, after 
which the romanticism is re- 
sumed on a less compelling level 
—something that might be suit- 
able for a pas de deux—bring- 
ing the movement to a quiet 
close. 


LL LLL LLL LL LE LLL LLL 
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~The Andante con moto is an 
unabashed waltz, songful and a 
little sentimental, which is then 
worked through a dissonant de- 
velopment section. After a few 
rather strong contrasts of disso- 
nance with consonance, this 
movement also comes to a list- 
less end. 
} ety Ae 


The final section, Allegro vi- 
vace, changes its character al- 
together from the first tavo and 
goes bump - bump - bumping 
along in the manner of a Rus- 
sian symphonic scherzo, But 
here again the colors are pale 
and the interest quotient low. 
The whole work is eclectic and 
unoriginal, 

If there were others in the 
audience who hoped that the in- 
clusion of pieces by Handel, 


Mendelssohn, and Dukas would 


serve to ameliorate the fiasco 


‘of the von Einem, perhaps these 


listeners were—as was this one 
—disappointed. 

Charles Munch, true enough, 
gave the Handel Concerto Grosso 
for Strings, Op. 6, No. 12, a fine. 
sturdy, and upright reading; and 
his traversal of Mendelssohn's 
“Reformation” Symphony was 


altogether admirable. There is 


no question, too, that his version 


of Dukas’ “The Apprentice 


Sorcerer,” with which he 


brought the concert to a close, is 


one of the most dramatically en- 
tertaining things he has done, 


ee Ta-s7 


The Handel has a high stvle 


Symphony Concert 


e 
Charles 


pugnant task: he nourishes him- 
self on the gloomy thought that 
They Will Understand Some Day. 


per-|So his works get a first hearing, 
tandel if he is lucky and has connections, 
7. but when does it get a second? 


Sorcerer’s Apprentice 


BY RUDOLPH ELIE 


. A minute or two after the open- 
Ing measures of Gottfried von 
Einem’s Symphonic Scenes for 
Orchestra, yesterday receiving its 


But Mr. Von Einem, who is only 
39 and consequently should be up 
to his ears in the dissonant pro- 
testations at the sorry state of the 
world, apparently is not ashamed 
of the fact that he can write 


world premiere, I found myself/melodies that compare with the 


reeling back in my chair in aston- 


ishment. 


For there appeared one of the 
most beautiful and beautifully sus- 
tained melodies I have heard from 
the pen of a contemporary com- 
poser in some 25 years. And, won- 
der, it was not the only one: the 
first movement had several other 
equally lovely phrases while the 
‘slow movement was a symphonic 
adagio that carried one back to 
‘Mahler. 


Indeed, had I not the program 


on my lap and didn’t know what 


was being played, I would have 
guessed that is was a recently 


| discovered posthumous sym- 
phony by Mahler—at least until 


the finale. In that there were 
echoes of everything from a 


| Hungarian rhapsody to gypsy 
| tunes, from contemporary rhyth- 
mic complexities to American 


jazz. And, to cap it all off, the 
audience loved the work, calling 
Mr. Munch back for three bows. 
Imagine, contemporary music 


that will always be in favor: the 
Mendelssohn is a good if not a 
great symphony; and the Dukas 
is a piece of French pastry that 
has languished too long on the 
iray, Yet in the case of any 
symphonic program, it is not al- 
ways the effect made by ‘the 
components that counts, but the 
total effect that sends a listener 
singing on his wavy. 


doing that! 


Curious Points 


All this brings up several cur- 
ious points, not the least of 
which is, what on earth did Mr. 
‘Von Einem have in mind when 
he sat down to write a symphony 
ithat was for the here and now and 
inot for the generations yet un- 


The total effect vesterday 


added up to one word: medi- 
ocritvy; but one can hope that 


1 ] 


lls concert is In no way indica- 


tive of Dr, Munch’s plans for the 
rest of the season. 


‘born? As we all know, the contem- 
‘porary composer finds this a re- 


finest of the other symphonic mas- 
ters of the world, nor is he 
ashamed to do so. I firmly believe 
that many of his contemporaries 
can write equallly fine melodies 
but do not dare to for fear of be- 
ing labelled either reactionary or 
old fashioned or both. And in a 
day when composers belong to 
unions and receive most of their 
recognition from other composers, 
this is fatal. Weeula& 


Good for All Time’ '2:, 


Something tells me it is not 
fatal to Mr. Von Einem, who 
clearly goes his own way. He has 
conceived these three symphonic 
scenes in terms of the human ear, 
as it is, which is to say that while| 
the ear can and does adjust to 
harmonic changes through the 
years, it cannot accept a profound 
change in melodic concepts. To be 
sure concepts do change in mel- 
ody and have, but the essential 
fact is that what was a_ good 
melody a thousand years ago is a 
good melody today. 


The composer, who did this 
work for the 75th anniversary 
of the orchestra, evidently fully 
understands this and, without 
pretense or apology offers us | 
one of the most truly musical 
works in a good many years. 
There have becn others of 
greater importance and certain- | 
ly of greater originality, but few | 
have brought out a symphonic 
work that made such a direct 
appeal to the ear as this. It is, 


\ in fact, so steeped in the tradi- 


tion and even the sounds and 
procedures of Mahler, that it 
might well be entitled Mahler’s 
llth Symphony by Gottfried 


| von Einem. It will be around, I 


am confident, for a long time 
to come. 





The concert opened with a per- 
fectly beautiful performance of 
Handel’s 12th Concerto Grosso ol 
Op. 6, a work of poised and lim- 
Ipid eloquence, and ended with 
lanother performance of Dukas 
‘“Sorcerer’s Apprentice,” which 
is, it would seem to me, about 
ready for the shelf despite its 
glittering virtuosity in Mr. 
Munch’s hands. 

In between there was a very 
impressive performance of Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘Reformation’’ Sym- 
phony, which deserves a little 
more comment than possible due 
‘to the surprising—but wonderfully 
‘welcome—competition offered by 
the new work on the program. The 
lorchestra is out of town next 
‘week, returning October 25 and 26 
it a program conducted by Rich- 
‘rd Burgin. It features Mozart's 
Sinfonia Concertante for Violin 
and Viola with Ruth Posselt and 
Joseph De Pasquale as soloists. 


New Einem Score xcellent 
| Altite - 6c wi! 4S") 


e . ; 

THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-|dance mus} always present. | 
TRA performed at Symphony Halllqpaccie and abstract dance music, 
yesterday afternoon, and will repeat serdar cets-tie Poet vey 
tonight _at 8:30, the second program|that is, nothing to which you could 


of the Priday-Saturday series. Charlesiassay a whirl about the floor. 
Munch conducted. The program: Han-| *°°Ce . ' . 
del: Concerto Grosso in B minor, Op, There are three movements, maes- 
Go: 12: Gottfried von Einem: SyM-|toso, andante con moto and allegro 
phonic Scenes, Op, 22 (composed ir 7 sag be a: 
upon commission for the 75th Anni-| Vivace, all written foi an orcnestra 
versary of the Boston Symphony Or- of not much more than late Bee- 
chestra, first performance): Mendels-— ste br 

sohn: “Reformation” Symphony; Du-|thoven proportions, 


kas: “The Apprentice Sorcerer,” 


The texture is largely modern| 
By CYRUS DURGIN contrapuntal, well-defined parallel! 


ee | instrumental lines; the harmonic 
The Symphonic Scenes of Gott-| idiom ranges from a_ surprising 
fried von Einem, commissioned fon [conservatism in the first movement 
the Boston Symphony's foth goer an easy and logical and very 
versary two years. ago, but nov) musical use of dissonance in the 
completed in time, were worth | second and third. This is lean. 
)walting for. heii ® fol ae ye, \Stripped-down music, closely and 
terday Indicatec we aiae ‘jmasterfully organized, with little 
hitherto unknown here, strong’ lor no instrumental color as such. 
personal and independent, who 1aS!ond no extraneous decoration | 
a genuine creative gift. This S| whatever 
music of substance, much skill and! . ! 
no little stature. ‘Man of Courage | 
As the composer wrote for the; | | 
program notes, with a fine, in-} Einem, still three months under 
formative simplicity, the Sym-|40, is a man Of courage. He had to 
phonic Scenes do not make a sym-|be to fashion this first movement 
phony but a work of symphonic }\in such a mild manner which goes 
development with a feeling -of\directly back to Gustav Mahler's 


i\way of melodic Writing, but with- 


out Mahler's frequent, sudden and 
hervous modulations, There are 
places, even, where you think of 


eens Real independence, 
11S! 


Einem must have learned from 
fiants of the age, like Stravinsky 
and Hindemith, for al] composers 
do _jearn from elder contempo- 
raries. What Einem learned has 
been thoughly assimilated. In gen- 
eral, the Symphonie Scenes do not 
sound like anyone but Einem. 


This Austrian composer evident- 
ly is resistant to the influences of 
academic — schools, cliques and. 
artistic pressure groups, influences | 
‘Which have resulted in many aj 
idry, abstract and mechanical com- 
| position, EKinem’s music is free 
‘from eccentricity and shock salee. 
It moves and sings, though it is} 
not romantic; it is clear in melodic} 
contours and rhythmic outlines; it! 
is emotional and human. 

The Symphonie Scenes should 
not Only be repeated soon, but 
‘Should be recorded by this Orches- 
tra before the season is out. 


Exalted Best | 


i 
} 


/ 


Dr. Munch obviously had pre-| 
)pared this work with much loving | 
| care, I would judge the perform-| 
ance to have been superlative.! 
'Indeed, yesterday’s concert showed | 
| the Boston Symphony at its ex- 
}alted best, in the clear sweetness 
of tone, the prevailing fine balance| 
\of sections (except in the faster! 
‘portions of the “Reformation” | 
‘Symphony when the texture got} 
a little coarse) and in the superb) 
excellence of instrumental detail. 

Handel’s Concerto Grosso was 
‘accorded a fine accuracy of style 
and just the right speed: there 
was no forcing either of string 
tone or of pace. Consequently the 
music had a fine glow and flexi- 
bility, The concert could have 
ended with Mendelssohn. “The 
Apprentice Sorcerer” added little 
more than glittering virtuosity and 
it was a wrench from the evan- 
gelical exhortations of Mendels- 
sohn’s old rouser to the fairy tale 
tinsel of Dukas. All the same, Dr. 
Munch now makes “The Ap- 
prentice Sorcerer” a real show 
of fireworks! 

The Orchestra will be out of 
town next week. Richard Burgin 
will conduct Oct 25 and 26. pre- 
senting Liadov’s “Baba Yaga,” 
“The Enchanted Lake” and “Kikj- 
mora’; Mozart’s Sinfonia Concer- 
tante (KX, 364) with Ruth Posselt. 
‘violin, and Joseph DePasquale, 
iviola, as soloists, and, for the first 
time in Boston, Hindemith’s Svm- 
‘phony, “The Harmony of ‘the 
| World,” 





SYMPHONIC SCENES FOR ORCHESTRA, Op. 22 
By GOTTFRIED VON EINEM 


Born in Bern, Switzerland, January 24, 1918 


Symphonische Szenen fiir Orchester was composed in celebration of psd 75th 
anniversary of the Boston Symphony Orchestra by commission of the ae 
and the Koussevitzky Music Foundation and is dedicated to Serge an atalie 
Koussevitzky. . 

The required orchestra consists of 3 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 
2 bassoons, 2 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani and strings. 


OTTFRIED VON EINEM writes about his new composition: 
G “I called my piece for the Boston Symphony Orchestra Sym- 
phonic Scenes because I think that concert music in general has grown 
out of music for dance. Symphony as a title means a specific and very 
precise form in musical history, a form which I didn’t use in this case. 
When I call my piece symphonic I want to hint at the technique of 
symphonic development since also it has more than one movement. 
I call it Scenes because I feel that the music implies beyond the 
symphonic texture a certain dance attitude. So the whole opus repre- 
sents some sort of symphonic scene in three movements.” 
The first movement, in triple beat, A Major, is built upon two 
thematic elements, the first maestoso, opening with a motto-like figure 
in the bass, the second slightly faster (espressivo). The two subjects 
alternate constantly, and bring a maestoso close. The second move- 
ment (D major, 3/4) consists of a melody introduced by the clarinets 
and cellos. Variously treated, it acquires accentuation, reaches a 
climax, and subsides to a calm ending. The third movement has 
expectedly lively themes over pizzicato chords which squarely beat 
the measure, in common time. There is a brief episode in 6/8, and a 
return which drives home the earlier rhythm to the end. 


Gottfried von Einem was born in Bern, Switzerland, where his father 
was the Austrian military attaché. He attended the school Plén 
(Holstein). His early musical training was largely self-acquired. His 
first theatrical experience was attained at the Berlin State Opera where 
he was répétiteur for three years from 1938. He also assisted at the 
Bayreuth Festival theatre and (during the War) at the Dresden State 
Opera. In 1941 he came under the systematic guidance of the com- 
poser who has been his principal teacher — Boris Blacher.* 


* Boris Blacher visited the United States in the summer 


as . : of 1956 to take cha f th 
composition department of th Berkshire Mus > at TN. rge of the 
Seiléan. p oO e ire Music Center at Tanglewood, together with Roger 
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The first of Einem’s published orchestral works is the Capriccio 
for Orchestra. He has since composed a Concerto for Orchestra, 
Orchestermusik, flymnus for Alto solo, Chorus and Orchestra, Sere- 
nade tor Double String Orchestra, “Meditation for Orchestra” (com- 
posed for Louisville), Ballad (for the Cleveland Orchestra), and a 
Piano Concerto. 

The first of his stage works was the Ballet Princess Turandot, 
produced in Dresden in 1944. His first opera was Danton’s Tod 
(after the play by Georg Buchner), produced at Salzburg in 1947. 
Der Prozess (“The Trial’), based on the novel by Franz Kafka, was 
introduced at the Salzburg Festival in 1953, and produced by the New 
York City Opera Company in October of the same year, the composer 
present. Other ballets are Rondo of the Golden Calf (1952) and 
Pas de Coeur (1953). 


Hans Rutz in Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians sums up 
the artist Einem as follows: 


“Einem achieves a personal style by uniting a variety of influences, 
not excluding that of jazz, and his music exudes a strongly individual 
atmosphere while it is handled with a virtuosity of technique exploit- 
ing all the resources of polyphony. It stands for a hard realism that 
makes no concessions to romantic illustration and replaces ‘chordal 
symbolism’ by clear-cut instrumental line-drawing. Emotion is felt 
to be present, but is not allowed to reveal itself gushingly, and where 
it does emerge, it does so in a new way not easily apprehended by 
hearers unfamiliar with Einem’s new manner.” i 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN - FIFTY-EIGHT 


Third Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Ocroser 25, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Ocroser 26, at 8:30 o’clock 
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Three Pieces for Orchestra 
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Kikimora, Op. 63 
The Enchanted Lake, Op. 62 
Baba-Yaga, Op. 56 


<< 


MOZART Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and Viola, 
in E-flat, K. 364 


Allegro maestoso 
Andante 
Presto 


Soloists: RUTH POSSELT; JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 
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INTERMISSION 


HINDEMITH Symphony, “Die Harmonie der Welt” 


I. Musica Instrumentalis 
II. Musica Humana 
III. Musica Mundana 


(First performance in Boston) 
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Boston Premieére 
‘Die Harmonie der Welt? 


Conducted by Richard Burgin 


By Harold Rogers 


Once again Richard Burgin 
has put together a program of 
compelling interest for his first 


conducting stint of the season 
with the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, of which he is con- 
certmaster and associate con- 
ductor. There was some humor 
trom Liadov, some sweetness 
from Mozart, both of which went 
wn easily; but a tough nut 
’m Hindemith sent a few ca- 
ulated listeners fleeing from 
1phony Hall, 


2 vast majority, however, 
ned to follow all three 
ents of Hindemith’s Sym- 
“Die Harmonie der 
heard yesterday after- 
sx its Boston premiére. 
Ss the symphony that he 
‘ed from his opera of the 
name (which had its 
‘remiére on Aug, 11 in 
under the composer’s 

). OS VMs ie 2G ~ 
d CS! e same Bhe 
ars earlier with the 
om his opera “Mathis 
2x”; and one can hap- 
t out that Hindemith 
the same general 
inspiration in “Die 
. ae Re ae ae 


.“Mathis.” It is always an ex- 
citing pleasure, in fact, when 
Hindemith employs inspiration; 
there are countless times when 
he has turned out music to his 
own extremely workable for- 
mulas—works that entertain the 
ear but leave the spirit parched. 

Hindemith’s hero in this 
opera is Johannes Kepler (1571- 
1630), a noted astronomer who 
wanted to reconcile natural 
science with the Bible. In the 
three movements of this sym- 
phony Hindemith attempts an 
expression of three concepts 
formulated by the early Roman 
astronomer, Boethius—‘‘Musica 
instrumentalis,” or music as a 
medium through which - man 
touches the cosmos; ‘Musica 
humana,” expressive of the 
harmony of humanity; and 
“Musica mundana,” which is not 
mundane music, as one might 
easily translate, but “the har- 
mony of the universe.” This is 
considered also the best transla- 
tion of Hindemith’s title “Der 
Harmonie der Welt.” 

One might say that Hinde- 
mith attempts the expression of 
these concepts; and, with the 
exception of the last movement, 
he largely succeeds. The first 
movement opens as if a skyfull 


of comets were shooting off in 


all directions, after which it 
settles down to a lot of bustling 
on just plain worldly terms. 
There is a good basic impulse 
that carries the whole thing 
along—as there is in all Hinde- 
mith scores—and the various 
instruments weave in and out 
in a way that reminds one of 
bicycles at rush hour in Am- 
sterdam. 

The second movement is the 
most appealing in that its long, 
Sweeping melodies do have a 
warm and tender human quality, 
and the orchestration is far 
more economical. Here we have 
a familiar Hindemith technique, 
that of poising broad melodies 
over short rhythmical] patterns 
that go their own determined 
and staccato way. 

In the third movement, which 


'is to represent the harmony of 


; 


| 


the universe, Hindemith begins 
with a magnificent fugal pas- 


| Sage, extremely wel] bound, that 
| Sives us a sense of the heavens 


opening up to their infinite 
reaches. Here is a view we 
wanted to hold onto; but Hinde- 
mith, unfortunately, couldn’t 
hold onto it himself, and before 
long he is back down on earth, 
scrubbing around in the dust, 


Well, if the applause was not 


much more than polite for the 
Hindemith, it was unabashedly 
ecstatic for Mozart’s Sinfonia 
Concertante for Violin and 
Viola, with Ruth Posselt and 
Joseph de Pasquale taking the 
respective soloistic honors. In 
lyrical tone, perfection of pitch, 
and beauty of balance, the solo- 
ists were superb: and the middle 
Andante was played with the 
tenderness of a love song in 
duet form. 

The applause, too, had the 
ring of satisfaction after the 
three Liadov pieces with which 
Mr. Burgin opened—“Kikimora,” 
a certain kind of wraithlike Rus- 
sian spook: “The Enchanted 
Lake.” a serene, impressionistic 
piece; and ‘“Baba-Yaga,” the 
witch who lives in the hut on 
fowls’ legs, the same hut, doubt- 
less, that turns up in Mouse 
sorgsky’s “Pictures at an Exe 
hibition,”’ 

Perhaps this is Mr. Burgin’s 
bow to Hallowe’en. If so, these 
Liadov pieces, as indeed the 
Mozart and the Hindemith, left 
us with no trick and a lot of 
the treat. 





Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Richard Burgin conducting, gave the 
third program of the *#/th season 1 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The soloists were Ruth Posselt, violin, 
and Joseph De Pasquale, viola. The 
program: 

Kikimora; The Enchanted Lake; Baba- 

Yaga Liadov 
Sinfonia Concertante 


Such an inspiration, perhaps, 
touched off by one of his many 


flirtations, resulted in this match- 
less and quite certainly auto- 


‘Die Harmonie der Welt’’....Hindemith 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 
It seems perfectly incredible to ‘its broad, impassioned counter- 


biographical essay in three parts. 
‘of which the slow movement, with’ 
| in their day is not in evidence | 
routine and, if perhaps worth | 
an occasional outing, from my | 
view the outing should be very | 
occasional indeed, say again in 
1982. ‘Nor can I report much 
enthusiam for Hindemith’s Sym. | 
phony from ihs opera “Die Har- 
monie der Welt.’’ | 


ments as they imitate and almost! 
earess one another, is one of the 
most affecting moments in all 
music. But the whole, from the 
powerful sweep of its firs’ move- 
waiting for the moment in his- ment to the happy serenity and 
tory that provided the artistic release of the rondo, is clearly a 
‘union of Ruth Posselt and Joseph ipaean to romance. | 
De Pasquale in the solo roles: This is the first time I ever | Although its intellectual content 
they gave at once the most beau- heard it done by a woman violin- ‘is of the highest order and ser 
tiful and the most ardent per- ist with a,man playing the viola. jare moments of great pttentady 
formances of,,this work I ever |The effect. (if you go along with ‘such as the other-wordly sound of 
hope to hear Ce Lh /s ithe romantic view to begin with) the close of the second section. it 
| The romantic aspects oY Anis lis startling.” Had Miss Posselt, sounds almost exactly like the 
‘incomparable’ masterpiece are ‘beautiful to see in a blue-green overall sound of a similar sym- 
evident, it seems to me, to the / 0wn, and Mr. De Pasquale done ‘phony from “Mathis der Maler.” 
most leaden ear. For clothed in t. ngee oriole. ore yr fe ‘By this I mean the coiaposer 
a thin veneer of contemporary But it on is oe Y yr ean seems to be quoting himself in 
‘musical convention, the Sinfonia ~ "aden ani /, tha bee be the typical same general melodic 
‘Concertante reveals from the very with pct te sy para — 1 | intervals he employs in ‘‘Mathis”’ 
outset a passionate dialogue be- 4 oy ay yie lal Was : which is, incidentally, a far 
tween the two instruments as if her y PORICHeE. 1 “wolfs.” | more important work. It is pretty 
this were. in fact. a musical de- | a the ger uar WON Sy inoisy, for the most part, and its 
uction of a man and woman, |p an, eck altacks @rising ‘first movement. started sty : : 
‘from the failure of the b nov ; arted a hasty a ae RE 
deeply in love. This may sound pi, ; | ni dP movement to the exits by a .| TIT a eg 
lik i A bite into the string, but otherwisc ber of the faint of h ff Acai RUTH POSSELT, co-s t with 
" e pure nonsence, nalve and) the playing had enormous techni- trie We deat eag a of heart. Its clos- Senanh ta Pnenntaks : 
yaseless, but there are Many; al security along with its emo- né Pars are very striking, how- ia Rooys asquale in Mozart's 
curious things about the work that! | tional eae Bey 7 Pe ag vio and it was interesting to Sinfonia Concertante for Violin 
suggest that there is more to it might say, without slighting Miss | ype Once. and Viecla (K. 364) at the Boston 
than meets the casual ear. | Feenstt, that Mr. De Pasquale 13 6 Reka - the soloist Symphony concerts on Friday 
the greatest living player: he has 1 4cnhalkovsky's violin Concerto after lian eae 
One of Few | no equal in my sicerlines for the i) next week when Mr. Munch eetnere ang aeeuroey, Svemne, 
In the first place, it is one exquisite tone he draws from this : returns to give the first Boston ct. £9 aNd 20g ohe 1O 13-07 
of the few things Mozart ever overlooked instrument. It might : formance of Vaughan Wil- 
wrote without a special reason, be added that Richard Burgin and ams symphony No. 8 and two 
that reason being money for the the orchestra supplied a very fine things by Saint Saens. 
most part. He would, from time accompaniment for the soloists. 
t time, write for friends or as- { found the three Liadov pieces. 
sociates, such as his horn con- ‘pretty pallid stuff. Whatever 
| certos for the comical Lutgeib. atmosphere they may have had 
But he was too pressed for ‘ts 
money to waste time on his own 
conceits ... . unless, that is, 
an insuppressible inspiration 
welled up in him. 


since Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certant for Violin and Viola has 
| been performed at these con- 
‘certs, yet such is the fact of the 
matter. However, it was worth 


me that 37 years have elapsed E between the solo instru- : | today; they are merely dull and | 
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BOSTON SYMPHO 


NY ORCHESTRA 


Hindemith Operatic Symphony 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- 


Midway, Mr. Burgin conducts| 


TRA performed at Symphony Hall|gne of the most lovable of all} 


vesterday afternoon, and will repeat 
tonight, the third program 01 the 
Friday-Saturday series. Richard Bur- 
gin conducted the followings program: 
Liedov: Three Pieces for Orchestra— 
“Kikimora,” “The Enchanted_ Lake 
and “Baba Yaga": Mozart: Sinfonia 
Concertante in E-flat_(K. 264), Ruth 
Posselt, violin, and Joseph de _Pas- 
quale, viola, soloists: Hindemith: Sym- 
phony, “The Harmony of the World 
from the opera of the same title 


(first performance in Boston.) | 


- — ——— 


works in the concerted manner: 
Mozart's youthful but altogether) 
glorious Sinfonia Concertante 1 
E-flat. After many years of en- 
joyment from music, there are 
always some moments which stand 
radiant and supernal in memory, 
because they have been occasions 
close to perfect beauty. Yester- 
day’s performance of Mozart was 


By CYRUS DURGIN lone such. 


Richard Burgin, making his first 
appearance of the season at the 
helm of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra, this week presents us with 
» notable, diversified and reward- 
ing program. He works upward 


from the general charm of Liadov | 
and his Russian fairy tales (with 
French Impressionist flavorings) to 


the particular solidarity of Hinde- 


mith’s operatic Symphony, “The 
Harmony of the World.” 


No doubt the Sinfonia Concer- 
tante is not on the exalted leve! 
lof the G minor and “Jupiter” 
‘Symphonies, but in the deep per- 
sonal feeling of the allegro 
maestos and andante it = ap- 
iproaches close. In the constant, 
isinging loveliness of these move- 
‘ments, I believe, Mozart opened a 


| 


young heart which had begun to 
lexperience life in its darker as- 
lpects. There is infinite tender- 
‘ness here, something not far re- 
‘moved from song out of sorrow. 

It is not, however, simple song. 
‘The Sinfonia Concertante, espe- 
cially in the dialogue of the solo 
instruments, is much-.decorated in 
the rococo style. But the expres- 
sive quality is profound, refiect- 
ing that “true and natural” atti- 
tude of the 18th Century North 
German composers who produced 
that short-lived blend of rococo 
and very early romanticism known 
to the musical scholars as the 
empfindsamer or sensitive style. 
But let us not attempt to analyze 
itoo coolly what so evidently and 


| 


‘so touchingly came intense from 


| a human near’ Blo be (frp) 


|A Gorgeous Quality 


Miss Posselt and Mr. de Pasquale 
performed with a fine individuality 
when their parts took the form 
‘of a dialogue, with a rare exacti- 
tude in keeping together when the 
voices merged. Their quality of 
string tone was gorgeous, their 
Style of golden excellence. The 
orchestra, under Mr. Burgin’s sup- 


ple but firmly rhythmic beat, was) 


tidy and buoyant. 


“The Harmony of the World,” 


like Hindemith’s “Matthias the 
Painter,” is a three-movements 
Symphony drawn from an opera. 
This opera, for which Hindemith 
wrote his own libretto, is about 
the 17th Century astronomer Jo- 
hann Kepler, who was both a creat 


‘mind and a fervent religious spirit 


in a troubled time. 

| The key to the philosophical 
foundation of the music, which I 
suppose has to be considered, is 
found in Hindemith’s explanation 
that it is governed by Boethius’ 
definition of the three categories 
of music: “Musica mundana—the 
harmony of the universe: Musica 
Numana—the harmony of soul and 
body, and Musica instrumentalis— 
not. music ‘for instruments,’ but 
music ‘as the instrument’ through 
which the higher and more intan- 
gible relations between man and 
cosmos are made manifest.” 


‘ 
’ 


Having swallowed that heavy 
|Germanic morsel, we may pro- 
‘ceed to describe the music briefly. 
‘The first movement. Musica 
instrumentalis, is vigorous and 
heavy-textured, mostly dark- 
colored, typically Hindemith in its 

Massive austerity and nervous 

play of dissonant counterpoint, 
Musica humana, a slow movement, 
1S Warm and melodic, richly col- 
ored, almost romantic in feeling. 
Musica mundana, the finale. re- 
verts to the muscularity and the 
rough surfaces .of Hindemith’s 
counterpoint, ahd it ends with a 
sort of chorale. theme roaring 
large against a splendid tumult 
of full orchestra with chimes and 
cymbals. 
| Obviously “Harmony of the 
' World” ls enormously - skilled 
‘Music, of much substance and 
‘unmistakable stature. One or two 
hearings are not going to make 
all clear to anyone. We must hear 
it again, and I, for one, welcome 
opportunity. 

Next week Charles Munch will, 
conduct, leading off with two! 
trifles of Saint-Saens—the Over-' 
ture to “La Princesse Jaune” and! 
“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel.” He | 
'will conduct for the first time in 
Boston the Fighth Symphony of 
Vaughan Williams. Zino Frances-| 
Catti will be soloist in the Tchai-| 
‘kovsky Violin Concerto. 





SYMPHONY, “DIE HARMONIE DER WELT”, 
é 


By Paut HINDEMITH 


Born at Hanau, Germany, November 16, 1895 


The Symphony from Die Harmonie der Welt (which could best be translated as 
“The Harmony of the Universe’’) was dedicated to Paul Sacher and the Basle 
Chamber Orchestra in commemoration of its 25th anniversary and was accordingly 


first performed at Basle on January 25, 1952, having been played at a public 
rehearsal on the previous evening. ‘The orchestra, conducted by Paul Sacher, was 
augmented for the occasion. The first performance in this country was given by 
the orchestra of Minneapolis on March 13, 1953, when Paul Hindemith conducted 
as guest. ‘he Symphony has since been performed by the orchestras of Chicago, 
Cleveland, San Francisco, and New York. The opera from which the Symphony 
was taken had its first presentation in Munich on August 11, 1957, the composer 
conducting. Hindemith was his own librettist. 

The orchestra consists of 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets and bass 
clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, 
timpani, small drum, bass drum, cymbals, and strings (divided). 


Ele excerpts from Die Harmonie der Welt are presented as a 

symphony in three movements, and are, as in the case of Mathis 
der Maler, a derivation from an opera symphonic in character. As in 
the earlier work, Mr. Hindemith has chosen the life of a historical 
character of strong individuality and faith set against the background 
of a turbulent period. As in that case too, the music has first become 
known by a “symphony” extracted from the score.* 

When this music was first performed in Minneapolis, Donald F ergu- 
son provided interesting annotations for the program, presumably 
after talking with the composer. He wrote: 

“Mr. Hindemith has seized the opportunity of making certain por- 
tions of his opera in illustration of the three categories into which 
Boethius divided the phenomena of music: Musica mundana — the: 
harmony of the universe; Musica humana — the harmony of soul and 
body; and Musica instrumentalis — not music ‘for instruments,’ but 
music ‘as the instrument’ through which the higher and more intangi- 
ble relations between man and cosmos are made manifest. 

“The Harmony of the World, accordingly, comprises three sym- 
phonic movements, extracted or arranged from the opera. They illus- 
trate the three Boethian categories; but instead of proceeding from the 


* The “Symphony” Mathis der Maler was first performed in Berli 


n under Furtwiangler, 
March 12, 1934, the Opera in Ziirich, under Robert Denzler, May 28, 1938. 


highest to the lowest, Mr. Hindemith (for obvious artistic reasons) 
has chosen to proceed from the familiar to the remote.” 


The opera is based upon the life of Johann Kepler (1571-1630), a 
prominent figure in his time, an astronomer who contributed notably 
to the general knowledge of the heavens, a scientist and mathematician 
of great skill, and at the same time a profound believer, possessed of a 
flaming imagination. As a dreamer he has been a favorite subject for 
romantic depiction, particularly in Germany. Investigation of the 
firmament has occupied skillful, painstaking and mathematical minds 
through every civilization. Astronomy has had many illustrious eX po- 
nents. Nevertheless it required many centuries to reach a final account- 
ing of the comparative movements of the heavenly bodies. Ptolemy in 
Egypt, Pythagoras in Greece, Boethius in Rome, assumed that the 
harmony, the equilibrium of nature manifest in the universe was 
allied to the physical harmony of musical tones. So long as the complex 
of celestial motion could not be conclusively determined nor its ful- 
crum established, those phenomena which could not be explained were 
taken as inexplicable manifestations of God. Copernicus (1473-1543) 


' 
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put the sun at the center of the universe, a theory confirmed and 
demonstrated by Kepler, but not yet wholly accepted by some of 
Kepler’s contemporaries. Kepler was the last great astronomer before 
Newton and since Newton gave, with the theory of gravitation, reason 
and consistency to the riddle of motion in the universe, the mystical 
accounting of a “motive force” was then gone forever. Kepler was a 
probing thinker, a man of methodical scrutiny. He sought and at last 
believed that he had found a mathematical formula which he could 
call the divine principle of the heavens (indeed this would be the 
broader and truer definition of Hindemith’s title). Kepler established 
the elliptical orbits of the planets, and the sun as the center of the 
planes described by their courses. He established the influence of the 
moon upon the tides. He was that rare combination which subsequent 
discovery has hardly permitted —a man of great science, of deep 
religious experience and free fantasy in whom all three qualities could 
be fully reconciled. In his treatise De Harmonices Mundi, 1619, he 
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“musi ” iden- 
retained the Pythagorean theory of the ‘“‘music of the spheres 
tifying each planet with a note of the natural scale, a planetary 
ac ; 
eit ‘1 which the lowest note was made by the slowest planet, 


(Jupiter) and the highest by the fastest planet (Mercury). 


Johann Kepler was born in Weil in the duchy of peng “aA His 
father was a wastrel, his mother illiterate. At the age of ae e ee 
stricken with smallpox, which left him with crippled meg - 
impaired vision. His characteristics for life were a frail 1 y - mg 
keen investigating mind. He trained for theology. He took a ra! e 
lor’s degree in Tiibingen at the age of seventeen and became pro cag 
in physics, metaphysics, astronomy, and mathematics. He — = 
various parts of central Europe harried by the disturbances of the 
Thirty Years’ War. He was persecuted on account of his Protestant 
faith, and not for his astronomical theories as his colleague and friend 
Galileo was. On the contrary, Kepler readily embraced astrology and 
was in the favor of his monarchs by virtue of his prognostications. 
When, at the death of Tycho Brahe of the Observatory near Prague, 
he was made “Imperial Mathematician” by Rudolf II, he inherited a 
store ot observational knowledge, and embarked upon his most 
important astronomical discoveries. 


The first movement of the Symphony (Musica instrumentalis) opens 
broadly as the trumpets proclaim the principal theme. After consid- 
erable development the March is introduced (Gewichtig — weighty) 
in which the brass color is also predominant. Another section “fast, 
loud and brutal” is a fugato. The earlier march tempo concludes the 
movement. 

The slow movement (Musica humana) is drawn, according to Mr. 
Ferguson, “from those scenes in which the inner spiritual experiences 
of the hero are dealt with.” A broad opening theme first stated by the 
strings and clarinet is developed at some length. There follows a long 
oboe solo marked “Quiet, with elegiac expression.” The epilogue in 

raltz time bears the indication “Like a wistful dance sounding from 
afar.” 

The third movement (Musica mundana) opens with a fugal subject 
in free rhythmic treatment which becomes a nine measure theme for 


an extensive passacaglia. After nine variations there is an interlude 
in which a recitative by the flute is answered by the bassoon and a 
passage “slow, mysterious and delicate” is introduced. The passacaglia 
returns with twelve more variations, followed by a broad coda. 


CA 


| cg PossELT, born in Medford, Massachusetts, made her début at 

the age of nine, giving a recital in Carnegie Hall. Her subsequent 
career has led to six tours of Europe, where she has appeared in recitals 
and with the principal orchestras of various countries, including Soviet 
Russia. She played under Monteux and Paray in Paris, Mengelberg 


and Szell in Holland. Her tours of this country include appearances 
as soloist with orchestras in Boston, New York, Chicago, Detroit, 
Washington, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Hartford and other cities. Miss 


Posselt is on the faculty of the Berkshire Music Center, in the depart- 
ment of chamber music. 


D gee DE PASQUALE was born in Philadelphia, October 14, 1919. He 
studied with Louis Bailly at the Curtis Institute, graduating with 
honors. He has also studied with Max Aranoff and William Primrose. 
For the duration of the war he played in the Marine Band of Washing- 


ton, D. C., subsequently joining the viola section of the American 
Broadcasting Company Orchestra in New York. Mr. de Pasquale 
became first viola of the Boston Symphony Orchestra in 1947. He has 
Oui veg e flaniccrag ny of Berlioz’ Harold in J taly, Strauss’ Don 
~<Uixolé, Viola Concerto in B minor b H ? | 

Wilkes Won. y Flandel (?), the Concerto by 


In the present performances he plays a Gasparo de Salo instrument. 
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Fourth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 1, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 2, at 8: 30 o'clock 





SAINT GREE .. us ee. ee Overture to “La Princesse jaune” 


SAINT-SAENS. .“‘Le Rouet d’Omphale” (“Omphale’s Spinning Wheel”), 
Symphonic Poem, No. 1, Op. 31 


VAUGHAN; Witttatie. 3): .. .... eR Symphony No. 8, in D minor 


I. Variazione senza tema 
II. Scherzo alla marcia 
IlI. Cavatina 
IV. ‘Toccata 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


PORAMOUNES. . cisa aie... Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Canzonetta: Andante 
lif. Finale: Allegro vivacissimo 


SOLOIST 
ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
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lively, exciting toccata in which 


Sy mp hony Concer t the composer uses everything 


cyehe Boston Symphony orchestra, that can be whacked from a 
4 jarles Munch conducting, gave the vibraphone to tuned bells. All 


4th program of the 77+ i . c : | 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon comes to an end in a glorious : 


The soloist was’ >. , : 
eae: See. program: Francescattl, tymult of — ~— ws Be 
a Princess j tag ; ious 
Rouet d’Omphale’’ Saint "ean instance, a £ or 
-...Vaughan Williams applause. ‘ | 
“Jor, OP. 35 Tchaikov- The concert began with a couple, 


yr ‘/ “2-419 of amiable trifles by another 
BY RUDOLPH EGE 47 composer who lived to see rag 
Until the appearance of Ralph 0th year: Camille Saint Saens.| 
Vaughan Williams’ Eighth Sym- They were sleek ,elegant things 
phony last year, Verdi’s ‘‘Falstaff” ‘that den’t often see the light of a 
had the distinction of being the eoncest hall these days, and of 
only masterpiece of music written ‘fe two. the Overture to “La 
by a man in his eighties. iPrincess Jaune’’ was by far the 
it is too soon, of course, to ° 
Class Vaughan Williams’ sym- 
phony in the category of the 


sky 


most worth while. It had a' 
pseudo-Eastern flavor, supposedly} 
masterpiece, but on its first |Japanesy, but the composer never | 
performance in Boston yester- \gets too far away from his own) 
day afternoon, it proved itself \Paris convention. Both the Over-| 
a remarkable affair with all jture and “‘Le Rouet d’Omphale’’; 

‘presented the orchestra at the 


the power of utterance one might * | ety hey: i P ttoal 
expect’ in a 30-year-old man. peak of its sensitive response and 
glowing sonority. 


nol gg and interestingly 
enough, it doesn’t sound like Wii- : ; | 
liams at all. To be sure, it isn’t Vitality and Verve | 
easy to say what Williams does | Zino Francescatti’s perform- 
sound like, but it is a personal ance of the Tchaikovsky restored| 
sound that once established in the (an incredible measure of vitality: 
ear, as in the London Symphony ‘and verve to this thrice-familiar 
‘which is best known here) is to concerto. Indeed, so vivid it was 
be found in most of his larger that only a single person—so far 
‘works. There are no detectable (‘ias I noticed—left the hall before 
references to’ the Einglish idiom ‘it was over, and this must be 
and it has virtually nothing in '|considered the ultimate in some- 
common with other contemporary | thing or other. 
procedures save a lavish use of | For Mr. Francescatti, whose 
neomodality and a muscularly | negotiations of the fiercer dif- 
dissonant character that is sel- | ficulties of this work would 
dom so aggressive as to be de- | have made Tchaikovsky weep 
pressing. Perhaps the best thing | for joy, tore into the concerto 
is to say that is sounds like | with a sweep of interpretative 
es ee Vaughan Williams at the age of 80, | and technical virtuosity that 
Ste Re dauntless, vigorous and stil] | lifted its banalities off the 
i eerusmeiiiiiiiiials highly original. | | ground and made ,them won- 


© Fred Plaut >) JG A go ie oT | d in hi in th am é 
Zino Francescatti will be viofin sbloist with fhe Boston Sym- +h | | pak cy seeped geese My fo 
phony Orchestra Friday afternoon and Saturday evening, and Without Theme | | gee age Pl Bag nd ie 


will also play at the Open Rehearsal in Symphony Hall Thurs- The first movement, ich is | | | 
p i . Thurs withouls taeuhd Gk ak ie | | Sreat deal to the dazzling effect 
— or) in one of his magnificent ac- 


day night. 
, on a four-note motto that re. | . 
sane ae | companimental feats, for he 
= prac the long, highly | shoes a solo performer a sense 
rt iin rig eg It holds the | | og security and of unanimity so 
interest from the outset, too, as _ keen that the virtuoso is liber- 
the motto appears and reappears | ated of all problems but. his 
on a variety of levels in a va- own. The consequence was an 
riety of paar abl The second move- ovation for all concerned, and 
ment is a jaunty, brassy march- _ one was never more deserved. 
Hike affair sgored entirely for The program next week offers 
the wind instruments, while the Haydn’s Clock Symphony, Stra- 
slow movement is a long, song- —|yinsky’s “Canticum Sacrum’ for'| 
ful cavatina for the strings. All the first time in Boston, and! 
comes to an end in a bus Y» ‘Brahms’ Concerto No. 1 in D| 
minor with Gary Graffman as, 
piano soloist. 
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han Williams’ Eighth 
i ~A "5 . inter- 
wl oceeds by in 
NY ORCHES- @ the music pr . 
THE BOSTON tar at Symphony Hall/judes, sometimes characterized DY 
yesterday afternoon, and will rep strong dissonance, sometimes not, 


rogram in thejstrc 
tonight, the fourth series. . Charles|i4 j- highly organized, connected, 


riday-S llowing 
unch conducted a to organic. 


‘ int-Saens: . ; : ntal, 
numbers: Sainerincess.” “Omphale’s| ‘The Eighth is not monume i] 
The _ re ]”’: Vau han Williams: . ‘ofound or tragic. Ca 
Spinning Whee 2a 4 minor (first dramatic, pre ke of music: 
performance in Boston); Tchalkov-lit music for the sa 1 healthy 

sky: Violin Concerto, Zino Frances~| i. steadily cheerful, hea 


i Sa _ and certainly hearty. Indeed, at 
ne ‘ , lawid ou wil 
By CYRUS DURGIN we pedis racongy 3 vay he sort of | 
The spectacle of precocity in|be not far wrong. hich will heen 
t is always interesting, but to;work, I suspect, eigritiouk making 
of it is true fascination to en-|any amount, of og taining old |: 
sountet a work of freshness, vigor |new friends and sus | 
and modernity from the aged. This | ones. 
does not happen very rrp igi 
sic, but it did with Verdi ana it! —) yo on 
bes happened again in the case of A Different Way | 
Ralph ayo cso schiggge Age 8 The Friday © gag A gt 
Eighth Symphony. Thi we day heard a rather diff ent pe: 
was given first Boston Pe or ut, | formance of Tchaikovsky's Violin} 
ance yesterday by Charles after Concerto than is the ees 1é ' 
ang ‘he Poston symphony, arte’ | with Tchaikovsky's outgiving ea 
a series of delays Oh a? Sibelius | Perament and Slavic emotiona | 
marily by the bse fe his| bias, it is usual to or Mego 
and the necessi 7 li ad Svm hony certo done in broad stro ith rau | 
Ronery 8s SR aprile SFP intensity and a big, hag 
concert. an - Mr. Francescatti’s way is differ- 
Vaughan Williams a? S ent. I never have heard such pai 
jwnen ‘he wrote Als Rig ee | ni | d expressive refinement! 
: 55. You would never/Mical an ) se. | 
phony in 1955. Yo h ital-|in the solo part of this Concer | 
(peleve that trom the th of the| TO be sure, there was the familiar| 
Wy and "i. teal yeontemporary | Francescatti warmth, gr eget 
oi. ts er ee back to| Mediterranean, But there were no} 
no. Casl ae ' 


io : ir 5 fire-f 
: ‘big outbursts, no virtuoso ! 

oe ractices, Since the. : me rs 
re gli as fpr weiss been an| works for their own ceaag hm: woh 
comy S - : < ‘ = : i _ TO { ras more 8) 2 i: 4 , 

ini movement was 

ist } need individual-: 5 a 
cag hg Ser ey ay Ravel but|than allegro, the second ¥ a's 
V > SLA a ‘ ; , t song. 3 : 

showed few traces of Ravel’s own|intimate sort of song 


. - the iled 

, finale simmered rather than boiled. 

usiC srsonality), the Eighth! finale | Pha a newh: 
ame ee 4A Sh independ-|This all resulted in a somew ae 
Symphony is ruggedly ismall-sealed interpretation, one) 


ie f 
There is not even a bow in the! which edified rather than stimu- 


, . A : | 
. ease ‘ucture|lated. But it was consistent and) 
‘ection of the formal structure | A, — F 
as citi atnees movement, mer| Po The audience was most en | 
yee Suet ) ; siastic. | 
| atter 't, who would want; thusiast: 3 Leaey: 
| Agee ree except as a Mr. Munch, conducting b} liant- | 
student exercise?) The first move-|ly the Saint-Saens and veugnans 


Ge wee ew ye 


| , . ’ = 

ment is qa series of variations with- | Willams, was up and dow hg 
out any theme; the second a scher-| Tchaikovsky. Pages were ape ct, 
zo-march for winds only; the third|fiexible, others seemed to “a | 
a cavatina for strings alone, andjthe soloist to fend for himse In| 
‘the fourth a rip-snorting finale|tempo and rhythm as aapneoigad 
with as much percussion as|took the orchestra his own way. : 
Vaughan Williams could cram into! "As for Saint-Saens trivial Ov er. 
‘the score—or at least be certain of/ture and the faded Symphonic 
finding in most orchestras who/Poem, they added little to the! 
would play the piece, jconcert. Why bother to play them | 

3 Gresiectagen ‘when other and more deserving 
for : music awaits opportunity to be 
Divertissement heard in a heavy and complex 
The Eighth is very melodic,/concert schedule? | 
rather short melodies but singing., Next week Dr. Munch will con- 
The work is not short-winded, | duct Haydn’s D major Symphony, 
however, and for that matter it is|No, 19) (“The Clock’); Stravin- 
not long-winded, either. The/sky’s Canticum Sacrum for the 
Vaughan Williams command of/first time in Boston, and the 
structure and technic makes for Brahms D minor Piano Concerto 
what is known as “the long line.” with Gary Graffman as soloist. 


Boston Premiere 


Londucted 


By Harold Rogers 
It is about as difficult to pre- 
dict the outcome of a concert 
as it is to predict the outcome 
of a Broadway opening. The in- 


gredients, surveyed in advance, | 
may look appetizing. After | 
sampling, however, one may | 


find the soufflé somewhat flat. 


' Such was not ‘the case, we.) 
cheerfully report, at the Boston | 
Symphony concert yesterday | 


afternoon. The ingredients, sur- 
veyed in advance, looked good, 


and when the tasting came there | 


was no loss of savor. 
There was the Boston pre- 
miere of Vaughan Williams’ 


Eighth Symphony, for instance, | 
that had its world premiére last | 
year. T'wo recordings have pre-| 
ceded it to Boston. heralding | 


it as solid and entertaining fare. 


There was Zino Francescatti, . 
whose superlative feats of ar-|, 


listry have been appraised here 
many times before. Yesterday he 
save us a stunning performance 


of the Tchaikovsky Violin Con-. 


certo. 
And there were two short 


pleces by Saint-Saéns — the | 
Overture to “La Princesse | 


jaune” and _ the Symphonic 
Poem, “Le Rouet d’Omphale’— 
both long since established as 
sems of their’ kind. Charles 
Munch made the most of the 
dazzling chinoiserie of the first, 
and he kept the wheel a-whir- 
ring in the second as Hercules 


expiates his penance by spin- | 


ning for Omphale, Queen of 
Lydia. 
Peed 


_ After the two Saint- Saéns 
items, with which he opened, 


Dr. Munch launched into the | 


opening movement of the 
Vaughan Williams’ plece, a Vari- 
dzione senza tema (for a re- 
freshing change) that Starts off 


by Munch 


}with..bumptiousnéss and bells, | 
i;One senses a radiant twinkle in| 
‘the composer’s octogenarian eye | 
}as he settles to the task of just. 
‘having a wonderfully good time. | 
| And he does, spinning out 
Songtul airs, laden with senti- | 
ment, and never for a moment! 
‘losing his vigor, his craftsman- 
‘ship, his inspiration. In the 
Scherzo alla marcia his fancy 
takes a new turn, and (just to 
‘Show you he can do it) he uses 
only the woodwinds and the 
brass. This is filled with pepper, 
|fugues, and toy soldier maneu- 
vers that end on a whimsical] 
little upswing of a musical 
chuckle, 
a a 


The Cavatina swings to the 
opposite extreme and sings on 
the strings alone, reminding us 
somewhat of the lovely string 
writing he turned out years ago 
in his Fantasia on a Theme by 
‘Thomas Tallis. But he hasn't 
lost sight of the times, and he 
has seasoned it with a higher 
|degree of dissonance. 
| And in the finale, a toccata, 
he makes use of the percussion 
“in extenso,” and he comman- 
| deers, as he has explained it, 
' “all the available hitting instru- 
‘ments which can make definite 
; notes, including glockenspiel, 
| celesta, xylophone, vibraphone, 
‘tubular bells, and tunable 
| gongs.” 
| This will give the reader a 
‘Vivid impression of What to ex- 
pect, should he attend the Sym- 
‘phony Hall concert tonight or 
listen to it over WGBH-FM. It 
|S a veritable blaze of opulent 
color, 
|. As for Mr, Francescatti, the 
listener may expect a velocity 
ol technique that vies with Dr. 
| Munch’s ability to move things 
apace. The two men are equals 
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m this respect, and it waS..@x- 
citing to hear the finale taken 
in a breathless speed of una- 
nimity. th 

But it was also exciting to 


hear what Mr. Francescatti did. 
with the long cadenza in the 
first movement, nor was - his: 


‘traversal all hands and no 
heart: the Canzonetta (if a bit 
too soft at the outset) was mar- 
velously infused with emotion, 


Many programs look as in- 
teresting as this one on paper, 


Sometimes, like this one, they 


reach the skies. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ NEWEST 
SYMPHONY 


On Saturday, October 12th, Sir Ralph 
Vaughan Williams had his eighty-fifth 
birthday. In celebration of the event, 
his Eighth Symphony will have its first 
Boston performances at the Friday and 
Saturday concerts of next week. When 
the Symphony had its first performance 
by the Hallé Orchestra in Manchester 
under the direction of Sir John Barbi- 
rolli (to whom it is dedicated) on May 
2, 1956, it was reviewed in the London 
Times by Felix Aprahamian as follows: 

“This genial half-hour of music will 
disappoint those who seek spiritual 
programmes or prophetic visions and 
utterances in his unlabelled symphonies. 
‘Sea,’ ‘London’ and ‘Pastoral’ were 
explicit enough—so was ‘Sinfonia Ant- 
arctica. But the three intervening 
symphonies, the fourth, fifth and sixth, 
have not lacked their literary inter- 
preters. 

“Now, 
Variazione senza tema, 
Marcia, Cavatina and Toccata, 


in such movement titles as 
Scherzo alla 
Dr. 


Vaughan Williams seems determined 
that this D minor, or Eighth Symphony, 
shall not attract any extra-musical tags. 








“Phe general character of the work, 
despite the prevalence of minor tonali- 
ties, is good-natured. Its scherzo, a 
model of well-aerated scoring for wind 
instruments alone, is distinctly humor- 
ous, and there is no hint of sadness in 
the lovely rhapsodising of the Cavatina. 
In its writing, the composer must have 
remembered the beauty and warmth of 
tone that ‘glorious John’ (as the auto- 
graphed dedication of the conductor’s 
own score describes him) can draw 
from his Hallé strings. 

“The score of the outer movements 
adds to that of the Schubert Orchestra, 
harp and ‘a large supply of extra per- 
cussion, including all the -phones and 
-spiels known to the composer.’ When, 
‘n the fifth bar, the celesta joined the 
clinging, clotted vibraphone chords al- 
ready introduced in the second, mis- 

givings of incongruity were aroused. 


Was this to be a Gloucestershire- game- 
lan symphony? Had the elderly master 
armed himself with new hittable play- 
things before venturing towards a new, 
unknown region? 

“Such anxieties were dispelled as the 
themeless variations of the first move- 
ment followed each other in well- 
ordered sequence, for the materia musica 
had familiar contours, and their pres- 
entation was not over-garish. 

“Three tuned gongs, ‘as used in J7ur- 
andot, failed to make the cheerfully 
noisy final Toccata sound anything like 
Puccini; nor was it possible to recognise 
as ‘a sinister exordium’ anything so 
brightly scored as the finale’s opening 
phrase. The Toccata soon proved its 
kinship with ‘Let all the world in every 
corner sing’ and the Benedicite, its un- 
mistakable precursors. 

“From first to last, every bar of this 
admirable transparent score bears the 
hall-mark ‘R.V.W.’ This eighth sym- 
phony may well become the most loved 
and popular of the series.” 
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m this respect, and 1t wasS.@x- 
citing to hear the finale taken 
in a breathless speed ol Una- 
nimity. 

But it was also exciting to 
hear what Mr. Francescatti did 
with the long cadenza in the 
first movement, nor was his 
traversal all hands and no 
| heart: the Canzonetta (if a bit 
' too soft at the outset) was mar- 
'velously infused with emotion, 

Many programs look as in- 


teresting as this one on paper, 
Sometimes, like this one, they 


reach the skies. 


VAUGHAN WILLIAMS’ NEWEST 
SYMPHONY 

On Saturday, October 12th, Sir Ralph 
Vaughan Williams had his eighty-fifth 
birthday. In celebration of the event, 
his Eighth Symphony will have its first 
Boston performances at the Friday and 
Saturday concerts of next week. When 
the Symphony had its first performance 
by the Hallé Orchestra in Manchester 
under the direction of Sir John Barbi- 
rolli (to whom it is dedicated) on May 
2, 1956, it was reviewed in the London 
Times by Felix Aprahamian as follows: 

“This genial half-hour of music will 
disappoint those who seek spiritual 
programmes or prophetic visions and 
utterances in his unlabelled symphonies. 


‘Sea,’ ‘London’ and ‘Pastoral’ were 
explicit enough—so was ‘Sinfonia Ant- 
arctica. But the three intervening 


symphonies, the fourth, fifth and sixth, 
have not lacked their literary inter- 
preters. 

“Nlow, in such movement titles as 
Variazione senza tema, Scherzo alla 
Marcia, Cavatina and Toccata, Dr. 
Vaughan Williams seems determined 
that this D minor, or Eighth Symphony, 
shall not attract any extra-musical tags. 


—- 





“Phe general character of the work, 
despite the prevalence of minor tonali- 
ties, is good-natured. Its scherzo, a 
model of well-aerated scoring for wind 
‘nstruments alone, is distinctly humor- 
ous, and there is no hint of sadness in 
the lovely rhapsodising of the Cavatina. 
In its writing, the composer must have 
remembered the beauty and warmth of 
tone that ‘glorious John’ (as the auto- 
graphed dedication of the conductor’s 
own score describes him) can draw 
from his Hallé strings. 

“The score of the outer movements 
adds to that of the Schubert Orchestra, 
harp and ‘a large supply of extra per- 
cussion, including all the -phones and 
-spiels known to the composer.’ When, 
in the fifth bar, the celesta joined the 
clinging, clotted vibraphone chords al- 
ready introduced in the second, mis- 
givings of incongruity were aroused. 


Was this to be a Gloucestershire: game- 
lan symphony? Had the elderly master 
armed himself with new hittable play- 
things before venturing towards a new, 
unknown region? 

“Such anxieties were dispelled as the 
themeless variations of the first move- 
ment followed each other in well- 
ordered sequence, for the materia musica 
had familiar contours, and their pres- 
entation was not over-garish. 

“Three tuned gongs, ‘as used in Jur- 
andot, failed to make the cheerfully 
noisy final Toccata sound anything like 
Puccini; nor was it possible to recognise 
as ‘a sinister exordium’ anything so 
brightly scored as the finale’s opening 
phrase. The Toccata soon proved its 
kinship with ‘Let all the world in every 
corner sing’ and the Benedicite, its un- 


mistakable precursors. 
“From first to last, every bar of this 


admirable transparent score bears the 
hall-mark ‘R.V.W.’ This eighth sym- 
phony may well become the most loved 
and popular of the series.” 
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Sy MPHONY IN D MINOR, No. 8 


By RALPH VAUGHAN WILLIAMS 


Born in Down Ampney, Gloucestershire, October 12, 1872 


| 6 in 
Vaughan Williams’ Eighth Symphony was first 5 preg on May preg 
) ’ the llé Orchestra under the direction of S51 
Manchester, England, by the Ha . 7 
cea to ois it is dedicated. It has been performed in this country by the 


orchestras of Cincinnati, Cleveland, and Dallas. ) : nes 
The orchestration is as follows: 3 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, ; 


7 ussion: 
bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, timpani, and the following 0% “4 
7 | ibr spiel, 
side drum, bass drum, triangle, cymbals, vibraphone, xylophone, glockensp 
tubular bells, tuned gongs in D, E, and A, celesta, 2 harps, and strings. 


HE first movement the composer calls a ‘Fantasia’; the second, 
B ied Scherzo, is for wind instruments only; the third, the Cavatina, 
for strings only. The last movement, which the conductor calls 
“Toccata (colle campanelle),” utilizes the percussion in extenso. Dr. 
Ralph Vaughan Williams furnished a description of his symphony for 
the magazine “Music and Musicians.” The notes, copyrighted by the 
composer and his publisher, the Oxford University Press, are here 
quoted in brief form. 


“The Symphony is scored for what is known as the ‘Schubert 
orchestra,’ with the addition of a harp. Also there is a large supply 
of extra percussion, including all the ‘phones and ‘spiels known to me. 
The first movement, the Fantasia, is variazione senza tema — variations 
without a theme. It has been nicknamed ‘seven variations in search of 
a theme.’ There is, indeed, no definite theme. The opening section 
contains only a few isolated figures which are developed later, but 
that is all. Three ‘figures’ are treated more or less in the variation 
style. I understand that some hearers may have their withers wrung 
by a work being called a symphony when its first movement does not 
correspond to the usual symphonic form. It may perhaps be 
suggested that, by a little verbal jugglery, this movement may be 
referred to the conventional scheme. 

‘The second movement, the Scherzo, is as its title suggests for wind 
instruments only: flute, piccolo, two Oboes, two clarinets, three 
bassoons (third ad. lib.), two horns, two trumpets, and three trom- 
bones. . . . There is no complete recapitulation of the Scherzo, its 
Dlace being taken by a short stretto and a few bars of coda. I think 





thread of tradition handed down from the 


de la Briére, is a violinist likewise, though no lo 
active. Francescatti toured Europe extensively 
the United States in 19 


27> 1944, in Paganini’s First Concerto; on Ma 

Concerto in A minor, 
1954, in Beethoven’s Concerto: 
Concerto for Violin and Violoncell 


I may claim a precedent for this idea of the truncated recapitulation 
—1in the third movement of Brahms’s Clarinet Quintet.” 

The third movement, the Cavatina for strings alone, opens with a 
cantilena for the cellos and later the violins. There is a second section 


in triple time which concludes with a cadenza-like passage for the solo 
violin. There is a recapitulation. ies 


“The fourth movement (Toccata), besides full strings and wind, 


commandeers all the available hitting instruments which can make 
definite notes, including glockenspiel, celesta, xylophone, vibraphone, 
tubular bells and tunable gongs. These last are ad. lib. — according 
to the score they are ‘not absolutely essential but highly desirable.’ 
After a short, rather sinister exordium the trumpet gives out the 
principal theme, surrounded by all the tunable percussion. There are 
thus two sections, each of which is repeated by full orchestra. Then 
comes another tune, given to the strings and horns. This returns us 
safely to the principal theme — indeed, we shal] soon discover that 
this movement is a modified rondo.” The symphony ends with a 


reference to the opening of this movement which Dr. Vaughan 
Williams calls a “sinister exordium.” 


ZINO FRANCESCATTY 
a eee 


yu after Paganini’s death, the father of Zino Francescatti studied 


violin with Sivori, 


born August 9, 1905. Zino Francescatti learned to play the violin from 
his father as a small child and gave his first re 


can trace an unbroken 
Genoese phenomenon. 

His wife, née Yolande Potel 
nger professionally 
before he first came to 
89. He appeared with this Orchestra October 


7 rch 31, 1950, in Bach’s 
and Saint-Saéns’ Concerto No. 3; on April 2, 


on April 13, 19%6, in Brahms’s 


QO. 


Francescatti’s mother was a violinist. 
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fifth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemser 8, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 9g, at 8:30 0’clock 





WEAN Oe a eee Symphony No. 101 in D major (“The Clock’’) 
I. Adagio; Presto 
II. Andante 
Ill. Minuet: Allegretto 
IV. Finale: Vivace 


STRAVINSKY. . .Canticum Sacrum, ad Honorem Sancti Marci Nominis, 


for ‘Tenor, Baritone, Chorus, and Orchestra 
Dedicatio 


I. Euntes in mundum 
II. Surge, aquilo (with tenor solo) 
lit. Ad Tres Virtutes Hortationes 
Caritas — Spes — Fides 
IV. Brevis Motus Cantilene (with baritone solo) 
V. Illi autem profecti 


BLAKE STERN, Tenor DONALD GRAMM, Baritone 
CHORUS PRO MUSICA, ALFrep Nasu PATTERSON, Conductor 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Pe cc Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor, Op. 15 
I. Maestoso 
Il. Adagio 
lil. Rondo: Allegro non troppo 





SOLOIST 
GARY GRAFFMAN 


Mr. GRAFFMAN uses the Steinway Piano 
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‘Canticum Sacrum’ Heard — 7 | 


and 


os +. 
aa ' Graffman Soloist in Brahms 
co } ate > & — 
} ith Chorus Pro UStca | TUE BOSTON i ion OR RCHES.-- " Cnarles Munch was as dedicated 
. ~f | ey SAstidan ont ah reaen a in the conducting of Stravinsky’s 
4 == pte on \ rene: o- ' - on, 
By Jules Wolffers GS N- lI 7 57 | / Right. the fiith program of the Fri Canticum Sacrum, new to Boston, 
7 aft - . a av -Saturadasy se 7S. » , s il | Qa ¢ «i ¢ v2) ri te no 
In its performances to date,|verses trom Scripture. As was | | Conducted this’ mesic: teins inch; ashe had been with Brahms, The 
| insky’ “Canticum | noted last summer, the vocal | chet salle Pe lo. 101 (The effect was quite different, how- 
- r Clock"’); Stravinsky, Canticur ‘er owi : milink 4 
rape poy erga lg : parts are logical, effective, and | Sacrum (first time in Boston): “Pro | ale plete tO the peculiar na- 
Sacrum” for Tenor, Baritone, well-proportioned. The necessity | pace. Chorus, prepared. by Alfred lead of this Canticle upon verses, | 
INasn a Cis _— STS" ak St YY. \ Wi , . ’ eye . > 51 
Chorus, and Orchestra has met | of adhering to the sense of the | 3 tenor, and, Donald Se eritneey <p is A od oe af a sible, | 
. ¢ ~ i on 3rahms: lano Concerto in D minor. ; gana NeW estaments | 
with a generally unfavorable re- | words gave pepdeyar home — | No. 1, Gary Graffman, soloist,  jsffne extremely difficult chorail 
| ception. This was as true of the standable fee ng 02 Se P .4 : tithinaies 2 | and solo vocal parts, in the 12- 
work’s premiere in Venice in|the melodic lines. But the in- 7 N Roe tela cae the 12 
p : | - f By CYRU aimee » tone style seem un-musical to me: 
'September, 1956, as when the |strumental sections, ‘written tor | y CYRUS DURGIN ! the peculiar instrumentation. of 
Boston Symphony played it at | wind band with violas, string Gary Graffman, a voung man of) '“umpets and trombones by fours, 
Tanglewood last summer. | basses, and organ, are SO accel ) 28, tackled a grandiose and; Violas and double-basses, wood- 
Yesterday afternoon Boston- jand disconnected that in places a E middle-aged Piano Concerto. the) Winds without clarinets, and organ 
ians had opportunity to come 10 jis sometimes difficult to follow t D minor of Brahms, at the Boston’ Makes a dark and lumpy sound 
grips with the controversial |the composer’s thread of thought. Symphony Orchestra yesterday) There is little recognizable flow 
work when Charles Munch pro- Pay Se afternoon. He scored better than’ Of either rhythm or ‘lodv. Where 
. : , | han, 2 ) melody. Where 
grammed it for the first time at| This much can be said of yes- a tie. This is not to reflect, Stravinsky's “Persephone” 
Symphony Hall. Much care and terday’s performance — whether adversely upon the soloist. for as; “Symphony of Psalms” have a 
attention evidently had been |it was due to the advantage of . | we know Mr. Graffman is a tech-| certain vigor, there is little ap- 
lavished on the performance. |a prior hearing, a better per- nically well-equipped pianist and parent in the Sacred Canticle. 
Alfred Nash Patterson’s Chorus |formance, or to both, the music ‘a true musician of his instrument. 
Pro Musica sang the difficult vo- ‘left a somewhat more favorable . 7 But Brahms’ first Piano Con- This, at the moment, is as far 
cal lines cleanly, clearly, and | impression on this reviewer than : CORO, though completed when the aS I can go, having heard the 
with precision. Two excellent |did the first hearing in Tangle- : composer was only 25. has ai work but once 
soloists, Blake Stern, tenor, and | 


gie bear ee tess a, previously, at 
wood. Nevertheless, though it 1s ‘middie-aged sound, - girth and) Tanglewood last Summer. Per- 


Donald Gramm, baritone, | stil] too early to come to any welent, and most virtuosi deal best! haps Time will have a correcting 


/ 

brought beauty and dignity to | fixed decision, one suspects that hs ith it ‘when they, too, are in) elect upon this estimate and may 
their solo and joint offerings.|the Canticum will not go down : middle years. It take a Romantic) even prove the Canticel a master- 
The orchestra played expertly |in the annals as one of the mas- phers ho ina and, in the first; plece. Let us listen to it again (if 
and Mr. Munch conducted with iter’s greater works. ite. fe gn, an intensity we have opportunity) and with 
full comprehension of the work’s The rest of the concert was : ibe re earl pounding, to) 6 Optimism, tor that is the only way 
intricacies of tone, timbre, and |sheer joy from start to end. Mr. Though « fniiicleus ae » ae we shall ever penetrate its secrets 
rhythm. Munch gave Haydn’s Symphony man diet at Sai pane ¥ whee —if there are any, 

But when it was all over there|No, 101 in D Major (“The : fact. there dk Necidaia ahaa ae me | 
was no more than the faintest | Clock”) just the sort of deft about his playing. He we Ges is not a matter of dissonance 
scattering of polite and perfunc- |and imaginative treatment to | very musical nerfarance is ’ Aa pe haghnlreellbr st ce cape te, 
tory applause. Decidedly, the | suit ra genius of the always : day. bad kd, its or a OE age pure: ane Insuimicient motion, Music 
work must be considered a/|charming and sometimes amus- fervor’ and the decibles to cam, \le Jaa. TUBE "WHROES | Ouee 
failure in its first Boston hearing | ing work. pete successfully with By hia hai nov very, much 
just as it was in its previous; Garry Graffman’s performance pranitic texture, me ie ee 
performances, as soloist in the Brahms Piano 

eo E ‘Concerto No.1, in D minor, Op. ; In the slow movement, how- 

The question that seemed to/15, brought him a_ prolonged ever, Mr. Graffman was at his ‘Stern gave a similar account ot 
be paramount in the hearers’ | ovation. He deserved every bit | impressive best. The melody the tenor solos, and Donald Seka 
thoughts yesterday was, does the | of it, for the nobility of his style, sang, the phrasing was of plas- |achievetl’ a’ bi iliant triur sh i 
work make sense? The answer is | musical understanding, and iG grace, and the sum total he. somehow giving ; “sustained ine 
that of course it does, but the | complete technical mastery of tween piano and orchesira the | @¢ fine sonority to his most difti- 
very special kind of advanced | his instrument. He is a pianist essence of loveliness 3 "© leult part 
and experimental sense of a/| to be ranked among the great of nx | es | The afternoon began with a des 
keen and analytical composer | our time. ; a ee | flighttul pertormance of Haydn's 
who has left his audiences far But it must not be forgotten biel i raliman played Nocaliy-neglected Symphony. The 
behind him as he seeks ever new | that this work is really a sym- alivy, competently and with gq tempi were right, the rhythms 
ways of expressing himself. As| phony for piano and orchestra fine ryhthmie vigor. But the ina Vivacious, everything sang and all 
to another question, how far can/|rather than a display concerto. lermvetive weather was clear. Mr. Munch had both 
a composer afford to outstrip his|In this sense Charles Munch : ted thunder and lichinine orchestra and his own impetuous 
audiences and still expect aj/was at very least equally re- eo ay gl Peni in, es under control, and 
hearing, that is another matter | sponsible for as splendid a per- most. cordially applauded an his reading was hearty but never 
not decided too easily. ‘formance of this concerto as one | Sarin a 

Stravinsky set the Canticum to has ever heard. 


music when 
O De as ory as tnis, But 
we snall see 

The Chorus Pro Musica sang 
with valant, noble effort 


Was too calm, 





1 Mom S7 
‘Symphony Céncert 4 7 


.The Boston ; 
Charles Munch BY gy cowl rs 
am e 
1 ail pd a Hall yesterday afternoon. 


Be faite ate" partone, cand Gary 
Seeaphiony No. 101 ie *D program Haydn 
Canticum Sacrum 
Concerto No. 1 in D minor, 
OP. 15 seccerrceveees Se atti 
By - RUDOLPH ELIE 

As one of Stravinsky’s legion 
of worshippers, my attitude ‘Is 
generally that he can do no wrong, 
but I must say I find his last 
period works pretty wanting an 
flesh. 

A case in point is the Canticum 
Sacrum, given its first perform- 
ance in Boston yesterday after- 
ncon. Everything is there, the 
incredibly clean lines, the utmost 
control of the means of expres: 
sion, the disciplined intellectuality 
of the atmosphere, the lean 
and spare quality of the in- 
strumental and_ vocal sounds. 


Curious Band a 


Yet it left me entirely un- 
moved. One reason might be 
the eccentricity of the instru- 
mentation: woodwinds but with- ' 
out clarinets; violas and double 
basses but neither violins nor 
cellos; an orgen and a herp. 
Obviously, a composer is at lih- 
erty to use any force he wants, 
but when such a curious band 
as this is assembled, used spar- 
ingly and fitfully (though on oc- 
casion, as in the opening dedi- 
cation with much effect), it 
calls to mind a painting done 
with such oddments as shoe 
blacking or toothpaste or bits 
of ticket stubs: interesting, bu 
in the end what? ; 

It might be argued that both 
the Gabriellis, who were asso- 
ciated with St. Mark’s Cathedral 
in Venice (in which this work 
had its premiere) used what would 
be considered odd _instrumertta- 
tions in their own day, but cer- 
tainly not with the sophistication 
evident in this, which employs 
flutter tongue in the flute and 
various other devices. It seems 
to me, reading Robert Craft’s dis- 
cussion of the work in the pro- 
gram notes, that the Canticum is 
far more interesting for its phil- 
osophical values and its comiex 
structure in its relation to the 
architectural values of St. oe 's 
than it is for its musical impagt, 
of which it has very little despite 


many interesting sounds. =" 
The forces assembled incluc 
the Chorus Pro Musica; Blake 
Stern, tenor; Id Gramm, 
baritone; and Alfred Nash Pater- 
son (who prepared the chorus), 
organist. The soloists sang well, 
though little was demanded of 
them save from a technical point 
of view, and the chorus was first 
class in this exceedingly difficult 
piece, which is not, incidentalty, 
‘difficult to listen to at all. It,1s 
merely that it makes no cont 3ct 
‘save in the upper reaches of the 
‘intellect. Y 


Outlines Lost 


The program began with the 
most frantic performance of Hay- 
dn’s Clock Symphony I’ve ever 
heard. The two inner movements 
were beautifully done, the fa- 
mous clock section being especial- 
ly lovely. But the opening presto 
and the concluding vivacs were 
whipped up’ by Mr. Munch to such 
an extent that they lost their out- 
lines completely. Haydn lends 
himself to speed, to be sure, but 
not a sheer scramble. One won- 
ders what it might sound like to 
hear the double basses, who large- 
ly double the cellos, do some of 
their passages all alone! In any 
case, though I find it as point- 
less and fruitless to argue with a 
conductor about tempos as 14 would 
be to argue with an author about 
his literary style. the Clock Sym: 
phony yesterday surely set the 
world’s record for speed. ° 

Gary Graffman, a most itt- 
pressive young pianist, returned 
yesterday afternoon to do 

Brahms’ massive Piano Con- 

certo No. 1, a work that in its 

first movement is so powerful 

that it seems hardly able o 

contain itself. It is a pity Mr. 

Graffman: had to foilow Rudolf 

Serkin in the same piece in legs 

than a year, but he played tlie 

work with a formidable techmi- 
cal attainment, at the same 
time catching much of the soar- 
ing interpretative vitality of the 
older musician. Intensely seri- 
ous, informed with poetry and 
capable of great expressiveness, 

Mr. Graffman, suverbly accom- 

panied by Mr. Munch and the 

orchestra, gave the concerto a 

very fine performance and ae 

ceived, in return, a very 
ovation. +" 
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CANTICUM SACRUM, Ap HONOREM SANCTI MaArcr NoMINISs,”’ 
FOR TENOR AND BARITONE SOLI, CHORUS AND ORCHESTRA 


By IGorR STRAVINSKY 
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Symphony Concert 
The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Charles Munch conducting, gave the 
fifth program of the 77th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. 
The soloists were Biake Stern tenor; 
Donald Gramm, baritone, and Cary 
Graffman, plano. The program te 
Svmphony No 101 in D........Hayan 
Canticum Sacrum. , §travinsky 
Concerto Dm minor, | 
Op. lo aan . Branms 
By- RUDOLPH ELI® 
As one of Stravinsky’s legion 
of worshippers, my attitude Is 
generally that he can do no wrong, 
hut I must say I find his last 
period works pretty wanting 1n 
flesh. | | 
A ease in point is the Canticum 
Sacrum, given its first perform- 
ance in Boston yesterday aiter- 
ncon. Everything is there, the 
incredibly clean lines, the utmost 
control of the means of expres: 
sion, the disciplined intellectuality 
of the atmosphere, the lean 
and spare quality of the In- 
strumental and vocal sounds. 


Curious Band 


Yet it left me entirely un- 
moved. One reason might be 
the eccentricity of the inst:u- 
mentation: woodwinds but with- 
out clarinets; violas and double 
hasses but neither viol’ns ner 
cellos: an orren and a herp. 
Obviously, a composer is at }ih- 
erty to use any force he wanis, 
but when such a curious band 
«s this is assembled, used spar- 
ingly and fitfully (though on oc- 
casion, as in the opening dedi- 
cation with much effect), i 
calls to mind a painting done 
with such oddments as_ shoe 
blacking or toothpaste or bits 
of ticket stubs: interesting, but 
in the end what? 

It might be argued that both 
the Gabriellis, who were asso- 
ciated with St. Mark’s Cathedral 
in Venice (in which this work 
had its premiere) used what would 
he considered odd instrumenta- 
tions in their own day, but cer- 
tainly not with the sophistication 
evident in this, which empicys 
flutter tongue in the flute and 
various other devices. It seems 
to me. reading Robert Craft’s Cis- 
cussion ef the work in the pro- 
gram notes, that the Canticum 1s 
far more interesting for its phil- 
osophical values and its comiex 
structure in its relation to the 
architectural values of St. Mark’s 
than it is for its musical impact, 
of which it has very little despite 


many interesting sounds. 


' The forces assembled included 
‘the Chorus Pro Musica: Blake 
‘Stern, tenor; Donald Gramm, 


baritone; and Alfred Nash Pater- 


‘son (who prepared the chorus), 


organist. The soloists sang well, 
though little was demanded of 


them save from a technical pomt 


of view, and the chorus was first 
class in this exceedingly difficult 
piece, which is not, incidentally, 
difficult to listen to al all. It, 1s 
merely that it makes no cont el 
cave in the upper reaches of the 


intellect. 


Outlines Lost 


The program began with the 
most frantic performance 0! Hay- 
dn’s Clock Symphony I've ever 
heard. The two inner movements 
were beautifully done, the fa- 
mous clock section being especial- 
ly lovely. But the opening presto 
and the concluding vivacs were 
whipped up by Mr. Munch to such 
an extent that they lost their out- 
lines completely. Haydn lends 
himself to speed, to be sure, but 
not a sheer scramble. One won- 
ders what it might sound like to 
hear the double basses, who large- 
ly double the cellos, do some ol 
their passages all alone! In any 
case. though I find it as point- 
less and fruitless to argue with a 
eonductor about tempos as it would 
be to argue with an author about 
his literary style. the Clock Sy¥m 
phony yesterday surely set the 
world’s record for speed. 

Gary Graffman, a most im- 
pressive young pianist, returned 
yesterday afternoon to do 
Brahms’ massive Piano Con- 
certo No. 1, a work that in its 
first movement is so powerful 
that it seems hardly able to 
contain itself. It is a pity Mr. 
Graffman had to foilow Rudolf 
Serkin in the same piece in less 
than a year, but he played the 
work with a formidable techni- 
cal attainment, at the same 
time catching much of the soar- 
ing interpretative vitality of the 
older musician. Intensely seri- 
ous, informed with poetry and 
capable of great expressiveness, 
Mr. Graffman, suverbly accom- 

panied by Mr. Munch and the 
orchestra, gave the concerto a 
very fine performance and re- 
ceived, in return, a very fine 
ovation, +" 
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He played Prokofieff’s Third C 
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a “Concerto sacré.” a “snirj 
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930, Stravinsky has several times turned to 
his latest work, 


this Orchestra in 

religious subjects. Thi 

. Ames gious subjects. This 

makes use of different Psalm texts i‘. 
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ew York City October 14, 1928. His 
a pupil of Leopold Auer 


where 


Oncerto 


earlier work. It is less symphonic, has more and shorter sections in its 
duration of seventeen minutes, but it is interesting to note that the 
performing forces are similar: a full contingent of winds, without 
clarinets, the lower strings only (violas and double basses). It differs 
in the use of violas instead of cellos, and in the use of the organ and 


the solo voices. ! 
The dedication to the city of Venice is for the tenor and baritone, 


with trombones. The tenor is given the second numbered section, the 
verse from the Song of Solomon. ‘The baritone has also one solo 
number — the saying of Jesus on the strength of belief. 
e . 
Dedicatio 
Urbi Venetia, in laude Sancti suit Presidis, Beatt Marci Apostoli. 
Dedication 
To the City of Venice, in praise of its Patron Saint, the Blessed 
Mark, Apostle. 
I 


Euntes in mundum universum, predicate evangelium omni creature. 


(Vulgata, Evang., secundum Marcum, XVI, 7) 


I 
Go ye into all the world, and preach the gospel to every creature. 
(St. Mark, XVI, 7) 


il 

Surge, aquilo; et veni, auster; 
perfla hortum meum, et fluant aromata illius. 

Veniat dilectus meus in hortum suum, 
el comedat fructum pomorum suorum. 

Veni in hortum meum, soror mea, sponsa; 
messut myrrham meam cum aromatibus meis; 
comedt favum meum cum melle meo: 
bibi vinum meum cum lacte meo. 

Comedite, amici, et bibite; 
et inebriamini, carissimi. 

(Vulg., Canticum Canticorum — IV, 16, V, 2) 


Awake, O north wind; and come, thou south; 

blow upon my garden, that the spices thereof may flow out. 
Let my beloved come into his garden, 

and eat his pleasant fruits. 
f am come into my garden, my sister, my spouse; 


—_-. 


I have gathered my myrrh with my spice; 
I have eaten my honeycomb with my honey; 
J have drunk my wine with my milk: 


eat, O friends; drink, 
yea, drink abundantly, O beloved. 
(Song of Solomon — IV, 16; V. 2) 


Ill 
CARITAS 


Diliges Dominum Deum tuum ex toto corde tuo, et ex toto anima 
tua, et ex tota fortitudina tua. 

(Vulg., Deuter — VI, 5) 

Diligamus nos invicem, quia charitas ex Deo est; et omnis qui diligit 


ex Deo natus est, et cognoscit Deum. 
(Vulg., Prima Epistola Beati Joannis Apostoli — IV, 7) 


SPES 
Qui confidunt in Domino, sicut mons Sion; non commovebitur in 
eternum, qut habitat in Jerusalem. 
Sustinuit anima mea in verbo ejus; speravit anima mea in Domino, 


a custodia matutina usque ad noctem. 
(Vulg., Libr. Psalm — CXXV, 1; CXXIX, 1-5; CXXIV, 1) 


FIDEsS 


Credidi, propter quod locutus sum; ego autem humiliatus sum nimis. 
(Vulg., Libr. Psalm — CXV, 10) 


CHARITY 
Thou shalt love the Lord thy God with all thine heart, and with all 
thy soul, and with all thy might. 
(Deuteronomy — VI, 5) 
Beloved, let us love one another: for love is of God: and everyone 
that loveth is born of God, and knoweth God. 
' (First Epistle of St. John —IV, 7) 
Hope 
They that trust in the Lord, shall be as mount Zion, which cannot 
be removed but abideth for ever. 
My soul doth wait, and in his word do | hope. My soul waiteth for 
the Lord more than they that watch for the morning. 
(Psalms, King James — CXXV, 1; CXXX, 5-6) 


FAITH 
I believed, therefore have I spoken: I was greatly afflicted. 
(Psalms King James — CXVI, 10) 
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IV 
lli: Si potes credere, omnia possibilia sunt credentt. 


Jesus autem ait 1 , eetamae 
s pater puert, cum lacrimis aiebat: Credo, | | ‘ii ) 
/aritas side by 


Et continuo exclaman 
rcredulitatem meam. : 
| of belief. 


Domine; adjuva 1? 
| (Vulg., Ev. secundum Marcum — IX, 22-23) hoe 
Orres 


t believe, all things are possible to &€ subjects of 
Y th 
y the father of the child cried out, last part i © text. The first part tells th ' 
| if its fulfillment, that j the Lord 
help thou my unbelief. = | past. In > Mat Is to say 
(St. Mark — IX, 22-23) : rales ei. fringe to the eke 
a ades, suggestin . 
The second part is ings rrr ef 


prela | 
psarian love, and on the Fides side by the prob] 
em 


Jesus said unto him, If thou cans be drawn between the ae 

R - O 

him that believeth. And straightwa rm and the 

and said with tears, Lord I believe; 
V 

Ille autem profecti predicaverunt ubique, Domino cooperante et 


sequen tibus signis. Amen. 


sermonem confirmante, 
(Vulg., Ev. secundum Marcum — XVI, 20) 


And they ‘went forth, and preached everywhere, the Lord working 


with them, and confirming the word with signs following. Amen. 
(St. Mark — XVI, 20) 


An article by Robert Craft in The Score and I. M. A. Magazine 
(December 1956) attributes Stravinsky's “method of sustaining rapid 
movement and then stopping it periodically in order to allow the 
sound to clear” to his awareness of the acoustical properties of the 
Cathedral of St. Mark, a realization derived from an examination of 
music by composers more familiar with its spaces than he. ‘Lhe absence 
of an antiphonal procedure in his score after the tradition of Gabriel 
may be in part accounted for by the fact that the organ balconies have 
been declared unsate. 

“The Canticum has five parts,” writes Mr. Craft, in a detailed 
analysis of the work. “Like the five domes of St. Mark’s, the central 
part, or dome, is the largest. The other parts are balanced, in different 
ways: the first and fifth by their equal form and weight, the second 

and fourth, despite their formal and stylistic dissimilarity, by their 
constitution as movements with solo voice. The texts are taken from 
both Testaments in the Latin of the Vulgate Bible. Whilst all five 
parts do not amount to a single textual thesis, the words of the outer 
movements provide a unifying message in the Lord’s command to 
‘preach the Gospel to every living creature.’ ‘The middle movements 
are related to this as architectural parts of the church to be preached. 
Love, in the second movement, is an Eden of appetites. It is followed 
in . third ar a any which is the first in the trinity of virtues, 
and is in turn tollow pes % ‘] 
the fourth te ere it peat te i 
help ‘Thou mine unbelief.’ The Wirtasie patie ae 
e thus flanked on. the) 
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Sixth “Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemsrr 22, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemser 23, at 8:30 o'clock 


DEBUSSY 


DEBussy “Rondes de Printemps” (“Image” for Orchestra, No. 3) 


Prelude and Love-death from “Tristan und Isolde”’ 


Soloist: EILEEN FARRELL, Soprano 
INTERMISSION 


“Ibéria” (“Image” for Orchestra, No. 2) 


Finale, ‘“Immolation Scene,” from ~ G6tterdimmerung” 


Soloist: E1mEEn FARRELL, Soprano 
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EILEEN FARRELL 

Born in Willimantic, Connecticut, 
Eileen Farrell studied with Merle 
Alcock and Eleanor McLellan. Her 
professional career began with radio 
engagements. Her first concert tour 
took place in 1950. She has sung with 
several orchestras and with different 
opera companies of the United States. 


A HISTORY OF RECORDING 
BY THIS ORCHESTRA 


If the list of recordings by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is not the largest 
to be found by a single orchestra, it 
stretches furthest back into recording 
history and includes epoch-making items 
along the way. 

It was in 1916 that the Victor Talking 
Machine Company transported Boston’s 
orchestra to Camden, New Jersey, put 
them with their leader, Dr. Karl Muck, 
into an almost sound-tight room and 
started them playing into a revolving 
wax disc via strategically placed in- 
verted megaphones. The tale is told 
how the first “take” was ruined by the 
noon whistle. The first recording was 
the Finale of the Fourth Symphony by 
Tchaikovsky, now a museum item. 

In 1928, when electrical recording 
had revolutionized the industry, this 
Orchestra resumed recording under Vic- 
tor. The place was the stage of Sym- 
phony Hall, which proved to be just 


right for the purpose and which, with 
drapes to cut reverberation, has been 
used ever since. The conductor was, of 
course, Serge Koussevitzky and the prac- 
tice was kept up throughout the remain- 
ing twenty-one years of his career as 
Boston’s conductor. The agreeable cus- 
tom of capturing popular numbers “on 
the wax” from the Pops Orchestra under 
Arthur Fiedler began in 1935 and now 
continues “on tape.” 

Many memorable performances under 
Serge Koussevitzky are preserved on 
long playing records. There are a num- 
ber of recordings made under Pierre 
Monteux in recent seasons. 

The recordings which have been made 
by Charles Munch during his nine years 
as conductor of this orchestra perpetuate 
numerous performances which are vivid 
in the memory of our subscribers. The 
symphonic repertory, old and _ new, 
choral as well as instrumental, in many 
cases with soloists, is represented by 
forty different works. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY OR CHESTRA| 


Wagner and Debussy Program, 


With Miss Farrell as Soloist 
YM sled ‘ef ag ia that rt “The Dusk of the 
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relude and Love-death, from “Tris, (She received a hearty reception, | 
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This concert represented | 
By CYRUS CURGIN Wagner conducting, some yn 


Although Richard Wagner ana | best Dr. Munch has done in Bos- 
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In 
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usical drama in rounded elo. 
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big 
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ely different. 
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‘deeper feelin 


‘sion. 
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and 


there is another reason. 
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FILEEN FARRELL 
Born in Willimantic, Connecticut, 
Fileen Farrell studied with Merle 


Alcock and Eleanor McLellan. Her 
with radio 


professional career began 
engagements. Her first concert tour 
took place in 1950. She has sung with 
several orchestras and with different 
opera companies of the United States. 


A HISTORY OF RECORDING 
BY THIS ORCHESTRA 


If the list of recordings by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra is not the largest 
to be found by a single orchestra, it 
stretches furthest back into recording 
history and includes epoch-making items 
along the way. 

It was in 1916 that the Victor Talking 
Machine Company transported Boston’s 
orchestra to Camden, New Jersey, put 
them with their leader, Dr. Karl Muck, 
into an almost sound-tight room and 
started them playing into a revolving 
wax disc via strategically placed in- 
verted megaphones. The tale is told 
how the first “take” was ruined by the 
noon whistle. The first recording was 
the Finale of the Fourth Symphony by 
Tchaikovsky, now a museum item. 

In 1928, when electrical recording 
had revolutionized the industry, this 
Orchestra resumed recording under Vic- 
tor. The place was the stage of Sym- 
phony Hall, which proved to be just 


right for the purpose and which, with 
drapes to cut reverberation, has been 
used ever since. The conductor was, of 
course, Serge Koussevitzky and the prac- 
tice was kept up throughout the remain- 
ing twenty-one years of his career as 
Boston’s conductor. The agreeable cus- 
tom of capturing popular numbers “on 
the wax” from the Pops Orchestra under 
Arthur Fiedler began in 1935 and now 
continues “on tape.” 

Many memorable performances under 
Serge Koussevitzky are preserved on 
long playing records. There are a num- 
ber of recordings made under Pierre 
Monteux in recent seasons. 

The recordings which have been made 
by Charles Munch during his nine years 
as conductor of this orchestra perpetuate 
numerous performances which are vivid 
in the memory of our subscribers. The 
symphonic repertory, old and _ new, 


choral as well as instrumental, in many 


cases with soloists, is represented by 


forty different works. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Wagner and Debussy Program, 


With Miss Farrell as Soloist 
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| As for the “Immolation 
Scene” from “Gétterdimme- 
'rung,” everything depends on 
‘the soprano. Miss Farrel] prop- 
erly dominated the music. She 
received fervent and knowing 
support from Mr. Munch who 
among his other accomplish- 


utes during the Prelude and even 
‘when singing the Liebestod, that 
‘deathless monument to rising pas- | 
ision never once intruded a dis- 
tracting gesture. 


Given Ovation 


By Jules Woltters Hearing the “Images” in one 

‘el program-making. afternoon made it obvious why 

Ome" NO . oti emerged: Mr. Munch had not played them 
by Charles Munc 7 consecutively, ‘“Gigues” and 
rather better in sound than It’ «pondes” hint, allude, and break 
had promised in print. The con- off instead of speaking plainly. 
cert yesterday afternoon atSym- Debussy gives musical clues, as 


phony Hall was the sixth of it were, which the cultivated lis- 


the regular subscription series. 

When it was first announced 
that the whole program would 
consist only of a combination 
of Debussy and Wagner it 
seemed that, like oil and water, 
‘these two would never mix. 
'Debussy’s subtleties, it seemed, 
‘might fade into insignificance, 
besides Wagner’s assertiveness. 
On the other hand Wagner’s 
‘rhetoric might appear over- 
‘blown and _ pretentious when 
placed besides the French com- 
| poser’s more delicate utterance, 
| This seemed all the more 
‘likely because Mr, Munch had 
imixed the two composers in a 
‘sort of homogenizing process— 
first Debussy, then Wagner, then 
‘more Debussy before’ ending 
‘with more Wagner. 

Another oddity was that Mr. 
Munch split up Debussy’s “Im- 
ages.” Before the concert this 
reviewer had never heard more 
than one of the “Images” on a 
single program, 
evocative of the British Isles, 
and the French folk-song-fla- 
vored “Rondes de Printemps” | 
are relatively short. But | 
“Iberia,” which beats Spanish 
composers at their own game, is 
a three movement work, close | 


i] 
] 


to symphonic size, 


tener will have no difficulty in 
solving although to the neophyte 
the music might seem disjointed 
and scrappy. But “Ibéria’’ jis 


moré litgral. One hears the 
cathedral bells pealing, the click 
-of castanets, the ‘hustle and 
| bustle, the dance—given in bold 
outline but with the grace of 
'a consummately refined com- 
| poser. 

| One enjoyed these works the 
/more because they were not 
| placed together. They were given 
| brilliant readings and inspired 
‘playing. One particularly ad- 
‘mires the way Mr. Munch Kept 
‘movement and pulsation flow- 
Ing. The temptation to linger 
over a phrase or to make a long 
dramatic pause must be over- 
| whelming at times. But the con- 
ductor well knows that to sacri- 
‘fice such immediate effects leads 
to better balance and propor- 
tion, 

| Ne ee 


As for the Wagner, it would 
almost be enough to Say that 
Eileen Farrell was the soloist. 
‘Here is a voice that can soar 


“Gigues,” | 


above the composer’s richest, 
thickest, and loudest timbres. 


} 
| 


Wagnerian soprano - singing has, 


WY | sometimes been 
" to S I] 
6} 4 Vf 3/57 | called controlled 


Shrieking, but Miss Farrell 


It seemed strange also that|j/never loses her quality even 


the program did not give each of | 
the sections their colorful and | 


descriptive titles as has been the | 


custom in the past. The music is_ 


beautiful on an absolute level | 
but it can do no harm to stimu-., 
late imagination with the titles, , 
At any rate here they are for | 
those who may be hearing the | 
orchestra this evening at the! 
hall or on radio—‘‘On the High- 
ways and Byways”: “Perfumes | 
of the Night”; “Morning of a 
Festival Day.” 


‘when her tones go ringing to 


/©ach corner of the hall and back 
‘again, 
|. the Prelude and Liebestodt 
from “Tristan and Isolde” might 
properly be called an orchestral 
work with vocal accompaniment. 
Che point has been made that 
the singer is not really neces- 
|)Sary, that the orchestra Says all 
that has to be said and Says it 
beautifully and effectively. But 
‘Such singing as Miss Farrell’s 
might make one change such an 
‘Opinion. She became, as it were, 
part of the orchestra but without 
Sacrifice of individuality. 


‘ments is an excellent accompan- 
ist. 


Soloist, conductor, and or- 
chestra and received prolonged 
and richly deserved applause. 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

There is an article in this-week’s 
program book of the Boston Sym- 
phony entitled “‘Wagner Still Tri- 
umphant.’”” Yesterday’s events 
could not have given this title 
more verity: he brought down the 
house not once but twice and 
‘aroused more pleasurable com- 
‘ment in the corridors than I’ve 
heard in some time. . 

To be sure there was an heroi-| 
ically proportioned soprano to give’ 
the composer the only kind of as-| 
sistance he himself would have de- 
manded, for Eileen Farrell, who 
has appeared with this orchestra 
‘but once before (in 1954 in the 
Beethoven Ninth), is perhaps the 
definition of the Wagnerian) 


soprano. Ye Yi ieee ”- Ee ae 
Her voice is prodigiously péw- 
erful: at full voice indeed in the 


| climatic moments of her roles 
a3 Isolde and Bruennhilde, her 
power causes the scalp to tingle 
as the bell clear tones of her 
voice soar out over the tumult of 
| the orchestra. 

| The voice itself is not always of 
‘perfect quality though it is always 
‘perfectly focussed. There is no 
suggestion whatever of tentative- 
ness or of insecurity either: and 
although the vocal production is 
nt without its sign of effort, it is 
the effort of high drama, of force. 
of re-creative vitality. There js 
never any doubt in the listener’s 
mind, in short, that Miss Farrell 
is ever even momentarily non- 
plussed or ‘‘outside”’ her role so to 
speak. She has, moreover, a capa-. 
city for remarkable repose when 
not singing. She stood immobile as 
a radiant sphinx for nearly 20 min- 


intermission to give an equally 
dramatic performance of the Im- 
molation Scene and to earn an) 
ovation from the audience, which| 
‘sat throughout both of her ap-| 
/pearances gripped in the still 
bel guase voice of Richard Wag- 
ner. ® need hardly be added that 
‘Mr. Munch and the orchestra gave 
Incandescent support to the so- 
‘prano throughout. 

In view of the fact that the 
| three Debussy pieces are pro- 
| Srammed virtually on an annual 
| basis—“‘Iberia” was done here 
' less .than .a year .ago—they 
seem to need little comment 
from this slightly disgruntled 
corner, I couldn’t help but re- 
; flect, as Mr. Munch gave the 
first two one of his character- 
istically finly etched yet fluently 
aromatic readings, on his re- 
marks on program building in 
the program book as quoted 
from his “I Am a Conductor.” 
Here we read that his theory 
of programming calls for first 
a Classical symphony, a baro- 
que concerto or an overture.” 
If there was ever the place 
for a baroque concerto grosso, 
it was certainly here. 

However, the conductor also 
Says, in the same place, 
| “If you interpret music as you 
feel it, with ardor and faith, with 
all your heart and complete con- 
‘viction, I am certain that even 
if the critics attack you, God 
will forgive you.”’ 

Next week, by way of novelty, 
we are to hear Beethoven's Eroica 
and the Emperor Concerto. Claudio 
‘Arrau will 


| Miss Farrell returned after the 


| 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN - FIFTY-EIGHT 


Seventh Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Novemprer 29, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Novemper 30, at 8:30 o'clock 


Symphony No. g in E-flat major, “Eroica,” Op. 55 


Allegro con brio 

Marcia funebre: Adagio assai 
Scherzo: Allegro vivace 
Finale: Allegro molto 


INTERMISSION 


BEETHOVEN... .Concerto for Pianoforte, No. », in E-flat major, Op. 73 


I. Allegro 
If. Adagio un poco mosso 
If. Rondo: Allegro ma non tanto 


SOLOIST 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Mr. ARRAU uses the Baldwin Piano 
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Chilean-born pianist Claudio Arrau is cele- 
brated on every continent of the globe. He 
has toured America every season since his 
first Carnegie Hall recital back in 1941. A 
great favorite in London, in the autumn of 
1957 he played all five piano concertos in the 
Beethoven Festival conducted by Klemperer. 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Claudio Arrau was born in Chillan, 
Chile, February 6, 1904. Beginning his 
musical studies there, he was sent by 
his government to Europe to complete 
them. In Berlin he was the pupil of 
Martin Kraus. After tours of Europe 
and South America he came to this 
country, where he appeared as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on February 4, 1924, playing Chopin’s 
Concerto in F minor. In the season 
1940-1941 he toured the United States 
after an absence of fourteen years. He 
appeared as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall, 
in 1942, and again in 1953, and at Berk- 
shire Festival concerts, 1946, 1948, 1951, 
and 1954. On March 25-26, 1955, he 
played in Beethoven’s Third Concerto, 
in C minor. 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Arrau Soloist in Beethoven 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES 
TRA gave at Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon, and will repeat to- 

night, the seventh program of the 
Friday-Saturday series; Music di- 
tector Charles Munch conducted a 
Beethoven program consisting of the 
“Eroica’”” Symphony and the “Em- 
peror”’ Piano Concerto. Claudio Arrau 
was soloist. 


: By CYRUS DURGIN 


__A concert devoted to Beethoven 
‘always reminds me a little of 
what Stephen Vincent Benet said 
Daniel Webster would want to 
hear about the state of the Union: 
/oak-bottomed and copper-sheathed, 
still. A Beethoven concert has 
something about it fundamental 
and salubrious. With Beethoven, 
as with Bach, music is on a rock- 
bottom foundation, full of strength 
and virtue, time-tested and found 
proof against decay. Consequently 
Bach and Beethoven are a refuge 
for us all, and from within their 
shelter we can get another look 
at the world about us, and de- 
cide to go back - and struggle 
anew. 


were at Symphony Hall yester- 
day afternoon must inevitably 
feel strengthened this Saturday 
morning, whether fair or foul the 
weather. Especially is this true 
looking back upon Charles 
Munch’s conducting of the “Eroi- 
ca” Symphony. His reading of this 
mighty masterwork has grown 
over the years. Today it-is a trulv 
classic reading, partaking of the 
strength and the honest austerity 
of the work. | . 

You may differ a little over cer- 
tain tempi—everyone always does 
disagree over tempi—and perhaps 


Thus it is that those of us who| 


; but with a constant pulsation and 
| progress of motion from first te 
last. There is much fire in the 
Munch reading, but not now any 
‘disposition to factitious thunder' 
‘and lightning. There is sturdiness! 
‘but not heaviness, brilliance but 
not frippery. In short, here you 
|have a classic, a glorious account 
‘of a masterpiece. | 


| : -—30 -S~ 
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| Claudio Arrau is one of the) 
world’s greatest keyboard artists,) 
as well as a digital virtuoso. He 
can be counted upon always to 
‘play with a fine richness of style! 
and an exciting vitality. In the 
“Emperor” Concerto yesterday, 
/however,-he overdid it somewhat. | 
|He was exciting, to be sure. but a 
little rough in places where polish 
is desired. The gentle string ac-| 
‘companiment in the first move- 
‘ment sometimes could not be 
iheard above the piano. Though a 
matter of detail, these voices. since 
they were written, were meant to 
be heard. 

Those metrically free passages 
in the first movement. when the 
plano sounds alone, were some- 
what too free; they lacked outline 
|of phrase and the little Spacings 
\which, when placed just right, 
‘give the solo part a sort of Sculp- 
jtuced beauty. 
| In all other aspects, Mr. Arrau 
was the vigorous piano poet we 
\have come so deeply ‘to admire. 
Playing with broad Beethoven 


Style and virile gusto, He was most 


‘heartily acclaimed by the Friday 


' 
| 


‘Subscribers and recalled to the 


think the first and last movements ta 


might go a trifle slower. That is 
purely a personal matter, for any 
tempo is not a mathematical ab- 
solute but an area’ of compara- 
tive preference ‘and feeling. What 
makes the Munch reading of the 
“Eroica” so grand and impressive 
is its architectural solidity and 


subordination of details to the 


whole structire. 

This was notably true yester- 
day in the funeral march, which 
was beautifully neat and exact, 


———— 


S$ s» > 
| For some reason, there were! 
‘Several out-of-tune moments in, 


the orchestra yesterday, princi- 
‘Pally in the woodwinds. but else- 
i where. too, upon occasion. Let this 
‘be noted merely for the record: 
it seldom happens with Boston’s 
‘Zreat ensemble. | 

| Next week Charles Munch will 
‘conduct first performances of the 
Third Symphony by Roger Ses- 
sions, a work commissioned for 
the Orchestra’s 75th Anniversary. 
Pierre Fournier will be soloist in 
the Schumann Cello Concerto. The 
jconcerts will begin with Brahms’ 
“Academic Festival” Overture, and 
| will end with Ravel’s “La Valse.” 
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Chilean-born pianist Claudio Arrau is cele- 
brated on every continent of the globe. He 
has toured America every season since his 
first Carnegie Hall recital back in 1941. A 
ereat favorite in London, in the autumn of 
1957 he played all five piano concertos in the 
Beethoven Festival conducted by Klemperer. 


CLAUDIO ARRAU 


Claudio Arrau was born in Chillan, 
Chile, February 6, 1904. Beginning his 
musical studies there, he was sent by 
his government to Europe to complete 
them. In Berlin he was the pupil of 
Martin Kraus. After tours of Europe 
and South America he came to this 
country, where he appeared as soloist 
with the Boston Symphony Orchestra 
on February 4, 1924, playing Chopin's 
Concerto in F minor. In the season 
1940-1941 he toured the United States 
after an absence of fourteen years. He 
appeared as soloist with the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra in Symphony Hall, 
in 1942, and again in 1953, and at Berk- 
shire Festival concerts, 1946, 1948, 1951, 
and 1954. On March 25-26, 1955, he 
played in Beethoven’s Third Concerto, 
in C minor. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


~ Arrau Soloist in Beethoven 
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Thus it is that those of us whOo/they were written wer 
were at symphony Hall yester-| be heard See ee 
day afternoon must inevitably) Those metrically 


feel strengthened this Saturday jin the first moven 


‘ , 
7 ¥ 


Yes 


morning, whether fair or foul the | piano sctheeeihe pe 
weather. Especially is this truelwhat too frec- rrp bid 
looking pack upon Charles! of phrase ; sol Sapa reve 
Munch's conducting of the “Eroi-| which (oF Seedy brs 
ca’ Symphony. His reading of this | pive the soln nari 
mighty masterwork has SrowN | tured Keble ot eae 
over the years. Today it-is a truly! q, Taiptr tf 
classic reading, partaking of the',, ir yng drow eens 
strength and the honest austerity haye come co ps 
' cw Li¢ ( , ( aen 
of the work. : playing with hoy 

you may differ a little over cer-'ctvie and virile ower... 
tain tempi-—-everyone always does heartily aaltha te | a** i 
disagree over tempi—and perhaps! gyjpscrihers and von 
think the first and last movements stage 
might go a trifie slower. That is re 
purely a personal matter, for any several] Pe yr de 
tempo is not a mathematical ab- |, . ae vee Ors tane 
solute but an area of compara- reef orchestra yestel 
tive preference and feeling. What i ”. ie he woodwin 
makes the Munch reading of the), “rai rues BPO OCCRSI 
“Eroica’ so grand and impressive ty noted 6 pan altace 
is its architectural solidity and. gin: er 
subordination of details to the ®’C3! ensemble 
whole structire. 

This was notably true yester- 
day in the funeral march, which) 
was beautifully neat and exact. 


JLALIO 


and 


SOME reason 


_— Pierre Fournier Will be Soloist 


Next week Charles Munch wil 
conauct first performances of the 
‘Third Symphony by Roger Ses 
'slons, a work commis: ioned t{ 
ithe Orchestra’s 75th Anniversary 


the Schumann Cello Concerto The 
iconcerts will begin with Brahms 
“Academic Festival” Overture. and 
will end with Ravel’s “La Valse.” 
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By Jules Wolffers 


Will this be a season of un- | of Beethoven’s message, but 
usual, daring, and different pro~ | rather that one became too much 
: gsram-making at Boston Sym- | aware. 
LPH ELIE phony Orchestra concerts? Last Py he 
BY KUDU find myself at week Charles Munch mixed the Perhaps for thesc reasons 
It isn’t often I these occa- | apparently unmixable compos- | erhaps ve 1ese sons 
a loss for words on rogram no ers, Wagner and Debussy. Yes- | Claudio Arrau’s noble and meas- 
sions: a camaro peste manh- aie terday the conductor went to the | ured interpretation did not meet 
Log Sy some aspec - cine works by theres bis with quite the approval from 
ages t0 nection with the | stews. a ee. come | fence cs ‘formance 
discussion. In oy aprigg Basins Rg poser, written within five years the audience his performance 
“Eroica” and ty iiag made up : of each other and both composed | seemed to warrant. There was 
nowever, = tery think of any- he nN the same key, | Sustained and appreciative ap- 
oS Pil cov Gucert that both were dan oa ee to rg pif Plause, but this was far from 
thing X ‘ . 9 a > son For es apy. 
magnificently done. — — making but one custom almost | the ovation soloists in this con- 
The quality that pr isnt Ae of | invariably has been not to have | certo have received sometimes 
: F Pa yerior : 
Claudio Arraus } : 


in 


| i. 
the ‘‘Emperor’’—aside Acs 
prodizious technical eee v8 
is the enormous st oS teed 
conception, He is capa cade ie 
utmost sensitivity, perfo1 m evlire 
runs and thrills with a cnr 
clarity that reveals the seas 
musical mind. He can pl 8 se 
melting legato In a ~~ oe 
passage that glows with dango 
an poetry. But it is te enon 

erful concep . gra 
fel the cumulative onary b 
that carries the work a Ne 
such a_ stunning effect Pr 
achieved yesterday. {4 # pr 
With all this there IS : me 
of the patrician at work. " oe 
rau never smears a ot 
ceal its hag om appt com he a 
in any case, nardly exi: aSeome 
to bealn with. Nor does geri 
‘sound percussive though apie 4 
‘tack on the keyboard — - 
with the most powerful of { “A <b 
Jn any case, his was a no — 
performance ol this gett 
‘masterpiece while equally v0 a 
'was the accompaniment y bee 
‘orchestra. It nfight be added ve 
‘an occasional technical flaw 
in evidence here and there 2 7 
by the time these forces stay 
cording the work next eet on 
all promises to be a remal a - 
céoombination combining, en 
does, the fiery ardor ws Mr. 
Munch and the soarin dec ama 
tion of Mr. Arrua. [3 {3 4 
The “Erocia,” alWays in a. 
Munch’s high tension concept n 
a memorable occasion, gare es: 
pecially rewarding for the ol C wet 
tral precision of the scherzo, : ce 
went like lightning yet at Ky 
time appeared hurried or ci Saige 
It will ‘also be er apo in " 
coming week, which ee . 
programming after so rec 
performance here 


all the music at any one concer 


In any one key, There hav 
exceptions such as when 
Dlanist decided 
all-Chopin progr 


—until this week. 


4 EISVB | (1-2-5 


Yet just as last weék 


Mr. Munch's prosram-making 
emerged rather better than one 
would have expected. It is true. 
Of course, that a work in a given 
Key will  sti]] have Variety 


a 
a 


through what is known as mod- | 


ulation—shifting from one key 
to another. Nor need a composer 
have all the movements of a 
work in the listed key. Thus the 
middle movement of the 
“Emperor” Concerto heard yes- 
terday is not in E-flat but in B 
major. 

But the very fact that com- 
bosers found it necessary to de- 
velop modulation and that va- 
riety was sought by changing 
keys Of movements shows that 
there is a need for Change of 
key. Therefore it cannot be Said 
that yesterday’s experiment Was 
Wholly a success. For those at 
all sensitive to tonality—to key- 
conscious persons—the effect of 
the strongly marked and ex-) 
tended E-flat chord at the be-! 
ginning of the concerto did not | 
have its usual] vibrant value 


color of the “Eroica” Symphony | 
€ven with an intermission be- | 
tween the two works, 

Then, too, both the Third | 
Symphony and the Piano Con. | 
Certo No. 5 are basically the 
same in mood and style. Dig- 
nity, depth of feeling, elevated 
thought mark both works, It is 
not that one ceased to be aware | 


ee 


t 


*.. Munch 
| and loyal] 
written in C-sharp minor. Re- 

Ports of this experiment were conductor 
not encouraging and one Can one with the SO 
think of no other such occurrence 


flexibility in the be 


the speed of the Finale. Which 
although marked “Fast. but not 
/ too much so,” actually was much 
Closer to the speed neither fast 
hor slow which Composers indj. 
cate by “Moderato.” 

Of Mr. Munch it can rarely be 
Said that he likes his musie on 
'the slow Side, Rather he will 
often drive his players to speeds 
iW become a Problem for 
them to negotiate. There were 
times in the “Eroica” when the 
conductor applied this Kind of 
pressure to the Point where una- 
nhimity was less than complete 
not only between himself and 


Se ee er eee, 


the players but also between the 
Various choirs. 

But the general conception of 
the work was beautifull, pre- 
sented with the dignity and 
largeness of expression the Sym- 
phony. requires. More than ever 
one had cause to admire the 
conductor’s altogether remark. 
able sense of ‘“Rubato,” that 


flexibility Of beat that enhances 
coming after the basic E-ffat | Ul 


1€ music’s meaning and makes 
clear the emotional content. This 
is the enlivening quality in mue- 
sic’s pulsation, and few conduc- 
tors approach Mr. Munch in the 
coriect understanding and ap- 
Plication of this difficult and 
subtle art. 


et one sensed that the 
was not altogether at 
loist, that he 
might have Wished a little more 
| at and might 
' have been a little impatient with 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecemBER 6, at 2:15 o’clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, DeEcEmMBER 7, at 8:30 o'clock 


wee en 


BRAHMS Academic Festiva] Overture, Op. 80 


SESSIONS Symphony No. g 
Allegro grazioso con fuoco 
Allegro un poco ruvido; Pit mosso e appassionato — 
Andante sostenuto e con affetto 
Allegro con fuoco 


Tranquillo 


(Composed for the Sevent 


y-fifth Anniversary of the 
Boston Symphony Orche 


stra; First Performance) 


INTERMISSION 


Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 


in A minor, Op. 129 
Nicht zu schnell — Langsam — Sehr lebhaft 


“La Valse,” Choreographic Poem 


SOLOIST 
PIERRE FOURNIER 
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PIERRE FOURNIER 


Pierre Fournier, born in Paris, studied 
music with the intention of becoming a 
pianist until a partial paralysis from 
polio, which interfered with his pedal- 
ling, obliged him to change his instru- 
ment. His only master of the cello was 
the Dutch musician, Andre Hekking. 
He began his career in Europe before 
the Second World War and, unable to 
serve in the Army, accepted a post at 
the Conservatoire. In 1945 he resumed 
his concert tours both as soloist and in 
quartet playing. He made his American 
début in November, 1948, in New York. 
The music dedicated to him includes 
sonatas by Martinu and by Poulenc. 
Mr. Fournier appeared with the Boston 
Sympheny Orchestra on January 5, 
1951, in the Concerto by Lalo, on Janu- 
ary 24, 1954 in the Concerto by Dvorak. 


Pierre Fournier will appear as soloist with the Boston Sym- 


foo and SAturday evening 


ss 


phony Orchestra at the Friday aft 


‘concerts in Schumann’s Cello Concerto, He will also play at the 


Open Rehearsal Thursday night... yy. j, wes 
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. ia the Army, accepted a pos - 
the C Sekine, In 1945 he —_ . 
oe a cert tours both as soloist a So 
pater playing. He — hg Saag at 
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led! yl to him includes 


inu and by Poulenc. 
Mr. Fe Pa ge eam with the — 
Sve Niel Orchestra on ages Mn 
181 in the Concerto by Lalo, y eer 
ary 34, 1954 in the Concerto by All 


| iat wi Boston Sym- 
“ appear as soloist, with the 
hegre ane Sa the Friday aftetriotn and S turday evening 
— ma in Romane ello Concerto, He will also play 
concerts in 


Open Rehearsal Thursday night. as MM, [a --S 72 
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| Koussevitzky Musie Foundation 


Sessions Pre 


Charles Munch will prese | 
the world premiere of the Third 
Symphony by Roger Sessions 
at the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra’s eighth Pair of concerts on 

‘Friday afternoon and, Saturday 
evening, 

_ Pierre Fournier Will be soloist 

In the Cello Concerto by Schu- | 
mann. The French cellist ait 
peared with the orchestra previ- | 
ously in 1951 and in 1954. Dr. 

‘Munch wil] Open the program 


tere Planned 


Sol 


as Lad ently to Boston 


to hear programs Of special in- 
terest to me. These were impres-~ 
sionable years . - Which left 
me Memories which are still 
Vivid and concrete—both of the 
Classics and of the contemporary 
music of that time, J] realized 
long ago that my whole concep- 
tion of orchestra] sound and al] 
that goes with it were formed 
y these experiences: and have 
often said that all of my orches- 


tral music has been Written es. 


with the Brahms Academic | Sentially for the Boston Sym-~ 
Festival Overture and close it | Phony as I heard it then,” 


With “La Valse” by Ravel. 

This program will s 
‘heard at the Open sal in | 
Symphony Hall] Thursday eve- | 
hing at 7:30. | 
Mr. Sessions wrote his Third | 
Symphony during the years of | 
1955 through 1957 On a joint | 
commission from the Boston | 
Symphony Orchestra and the | 


| 


j 


in celebration of the orchestra’s | 
75th anniversary, The work js_ 
dedicated to Serge and Natalie | 

oussevitzky. Mr. Sessions’ as. | 
sociation with the Boston Sym- | 
phony has been a long one, He | 
Says: | 

“For four very important | 
years—1911 to 1915—I heard the | 
orchestra at least once a week | 
* +» and in the following years ! 
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PIERRE FOURNIER 

Pierre Fournier, born in Paris, studied 
susie with the intention of becoming a 
pianist until a partial paralysis from 
polio, which interfered with his pedal- 
ling, obliged him to change his instru- 
ment. His only master of the cello was 
the Dutch musician, Andre Hekking. 
He began his career in Europe before 
the Second World War and, unable to 
serve in the Army, accepted a post at 
the Conservatoire. In 1945 he resumed 
his concert tours both as soloist and in 
quartet playing. He made his American 
début in November, 1948, in New York. 
The music dedicated to him includes 
sonatas by Martinu and by Poulenc. 
Mr. Fournier appeared with the Boston 
Sympheny Orchestra on January 5, 
1951, in the Concerto by Lalo, on Janu- 
ary 24, 1954 in the Concerto by Dvorak. 
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will be soloist with the ht 
Symphony Orchestra u MV neta iti e 3, 
Hall Friday afternoon irday ‘evening. 

perform the Schumann Cello Concerto. 


| 
! 


,Ravel waltz over the years. and | 
\his reading yesterday was the | 


By Harold Rogers 
If one were to write about;ers responded with prolonged 


yesterday’s concert by the Bos- | sk aay 1 SOE NE Verein of | 


ton Symphony in terms of audi- | 


ence response, the order of the 


review’ would run _ almost 
counter to the order of the pro- 
gram. Since there are no inflex- 
ible rules governing the con- 
struction of a review, it might be 
a refreshing change to let the 
audience decide, as if by an ap- 


| 


| 


‘place the audience in a jovial 


Brahms overture was high spir- 


; 


ited, tossed off with incisive) 
istrokes of his deft baton. As '| 
'the opening: item, it served to| 


and perhaps more receptive 


mood prior to the premiére of | 


‘plause meter on a television pro- | 


this phe el Bourke, Sede 


not. be condoned by most lead- 


}ers in the world .of serious 
|music. In the popular field, of 
| course, audience response gov- | 
(erns all trends and commercial 


‘policies, whereas in the serious 
field the leaders generally leave 
the public far behind. 

If the order of this review is 
to be dictated by the applause 
yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
phony Hall, we will have to put 
the newsiest item—the world 


premiere of Roger Sessions’ | 


Symphony No. 3—last. And the 


‘Brahms Academic _ Festival, | joses the sense of form sensed 


which opened the program, will 
come third. The Schumann Cello 
Concerto, with Pierre Fournier 
as soloist, rates second; and 


artrala 6 To > axrhj 
Ravel’s “La Valse,” which closed ‘able; and about half way 


the program, scores first. 
Charles Munch has been per- 


he has gained along the way. He | 
gave it to us at its shimmering | 


prophecy of social decadence. 
Small wonder that there was a 
salvo ef bravos as he brought 
it to an astounding close—bril- 


liant, tragic, leaving the listener | 


thrilled and stunned. 
> Fs 


Pierre Fournier’s traversal of 
the Schumann concerto was 


the new Sessions symphony. 
Ober 


| 


But now that we’ve come to) 
the symphony, it is only fair to. 
‘point out that the coolness of. 
‘the applause (and there has. 
‘been cooler than this) is no 
‘valid appraisal of the music’s 


worth. It is an extraordinary 


iplece of writing, obviously 
'turned out with great care, and 
iat first 1t struck my ears with 
.a kind of exotic fascination. He 
has composed it in something of 
|a lyrical expressionism, as if 
Berg and Bartok were his artis- 
'tic grandfathers, yet it is not 
'an imitative work. 


As it progresses through its 


‘four movements, however, one 


at the outset; the ideas and re- 


current climaxes are many and 
|varied; the differences between 
the movements are less notice- 


ithrough the way is lost — 


everything starts sounding | 
fecting his conception of the alike. | 
Even so, one cannot help : 
. | — | Praising it as one of the three} 

; ACca : & : t - | » . 
quintessence of all the INSIgZNS! or four finest pieces to have! 
been composed for the 75th an- | 
fee. % ye ‘niversary of the Boston Sym-' 
lovelest, in its giddiest tempos, | ) nga Poe, 
in Je Stark rami of its |. é . oe ; 
inthe stark drama of its | seasons late). Mr. Sessions was | 


| 
| 
j 
| 
| 
| 
; 
| 


marked by his lambent and} 


phony (though delivered two 


in the audience and rose from | 
his seat at Dr. Munch’s invita-| 
tion. Perhaps he can take com- |! 
fort, as Mahler did, in the hove} 


that his day will come. Mahler’s 


day came-—long since—and Mr. | 
Sessions’ may not be long in| 


arriving. 


' 


suave tone, his facility of fin-| 
gering. that in no way called ' 
attention to itself to, the detri-| 
ment of the music, and by the | 
sheer poetry of his playing. | 
There was a matchless elegance | 
in his monologue during the ca- 
denza of the Sehr lebhaft sec. 
‘tion. The whole thing was a 
gem of lyricism, and the listen- | 
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Symphony Conc we 
ton Symphony orchestra, 
Pa Aeench conducting, save we 
‘eighth concert of the 77th season i 
Symphony Hall yesterday aftern on. 
The soloist was Pierre Fournier, cel- 


. The program: 
hn aataie Festival Overture, 
: 80 


me No. 
aero ‘tor Cello, Op. 
“La Valse’ i : 
DOLPH ELIE the siow movement the ear an< 
ah oe be said at the out-|that secret inner musical anten- 
set that hanes Sessions’ Third ~ yt = cay alee agen igs _— 
ary |!" 1 OF, 
phan area ia pond still (as in the Ravel ne goed 
miere yesterday afternoon, is a| the ping ge - ropa alions 
very remarkable composition, it) whether it w! ae ie 
may also be said that it is one! The little flashes of light, the 


of the most difficult symphonies piquant effects, the quickening 
to comprehend—or to like—that surprises, the pointillistic dots' 
has turned up in a long time. poh nm oe in sas esas a | 
It is, in the first place, impos-|SUC painters as t 
sible to describe it = suggest its\Signac is ell very well, but soot: 
character by comparing it wither or later, the old Lagan 
anything else. During the long when do we eat froths in . e | 
and tedious slow movement, it)mind—and stays there. This 1s) 
occurred to me that this is what)not to minimize the fact that the| 
it might have sounded like ‘f Third Symphony is a gigantic in-' 
Anton Webern had ever written altellectual effort calling for ai 
large symphonic work. But I)nearly super-human technique 0°) 
imagine few of my readers know\the part of conductor and mus!- 
Webern or, for that matter,|cians. but once the novelty of 
Schoenberg or others of the 12-\the opemims half wears off, it iS 
tone school whose work this ina pretty hard coins for the mos: 
‘many ways resembles though it is alert ear ~jA*)- s7 
‘not in that system at all. Indeed,| Far be 4 from me té intrfde on 
it isn’t in any discernable sys-\the inscrutable processes of the 
tem, being quite unrelated to any-|composer’s mind, but if Mr. Ses- 
thing that has gone before save sions cut his slow movement in 
Mr. Sessions’ own music—and re- half, inserted it hetween the first 
cent music at that. ‘and second movements, and threw 
From a first hearing, Mr. Ses- the last into the dust bin, he'd 
sions’ procedure seems to have have something worth hearing 
been to state a thematic idea again. The composer was In the 
which never again reoccurs save audience and got two bows by the 
‘in the briefest references, andjskin of his teeth. | 
‘continue on with an exploitation| All this leaves precious little to. 
of sound effects, some of them of be said of the rest of the program, 
the most eerie nature imaginable.|which was notable for two whirl-' 
The sound effects, indeed, are the\wind performances of familiar 
symphony, and one is tempted to/favorites and a lovely perform- 
‘suggest that the subtitle of the|ance by Pierre Fournier of Schu- 
‘work might be “Music to Shoot/mann’s radiant but lesser Cello 
(Out Into Space in a Sputnik,” so|Concerto. Mr. Fournier, who had 
‘other-worldly it is, so rarefied, s0.g couple of technical slips, en-| 
distilled, so depictive of the im-'dowed this work with a charm! 
‘palpable solitude of the outer|and an elegance and a fragrance 
ae ithat, in the slow movement in 


| : particular, was not less than melt-| 
This Is Fun ing. He was given a prolonged) 
| For two movements, this is,ovation following the performance, 
sreat fun: one is always wonder |which was all warm and glowing | 


ing what next. But a few minutes by soloist and orchestra alike. 

after the beginning of the slow; The orchestra is out of town 
movement, which thé composer | next week, returning on Dec. 20 to 
describes as ‘“‘elegaic.”’ the Spu‘-|do Honegger’s Christmas Cantata, 
nik music, is a scientific coup|Mozart’s Bassoon Concerto with 


that would interest both Ameri-|Sherman Walt as soloist, and two: 


can and Russian scientists, re-|seasonal works of Bach. 


: 


TITRA presented. et oh RC HES- In-it is nothing of recognizable 
yesterday afternoon, and -will repeat|beauty, nothing of health, strength 
Friday-Saturday. series, Music aires [Or Joy. Its virtues, whatever they 
tor Charles Munch conducted this;May be, must all be interior, con~ 
FLOR; AM: Er pans: gta DOO ha cealed by a mass of unpleasant 
Shird, Svymshony (corjmissioned ops |sounG which in 4ts individual parts 

so0stc Symphony's 75th Anni-~ ithe - 

rene first performance): Behus writhes like the serpents of Me 
mann: Cello Concerto, Pierre Fournier dusa’s hair, : 

Soloist; Ravel: “La Valse.)! 9! Only Mr. Sessions can tell why 

oe | he composed in this fashion. Cer- 

{7 . . : 

By CYRUS DURGIN tainly it took much _ technical 

The beauty in this week's Bos-|Skill to write this involved fabric, 

ton Symphony concerts lies in| Which is so monotonous in its disso- 

Brahms, Schumann and Ravel, in|2ance, and so stop-and-go in its 

the conducting of Charles Munch, hy gf aa ream Soden li Ssec= 

the. solo “cellistry”- of ‘Pierre|nogn sao Sow, taerndes wenier 

Fournier and the superb ensemble | iy. 0 phere ts hee C ‘tie 

playing of the Orchestra. ‘THE! etary sr ad Tah cetera ded 

challenge hes in Roger Sessions’| -* ph ‘at The pe ee 
new Third Symphony, commission-|\~ esto loz, ‘he whole Sym- 

ES for the Boston Symphony's 75th §> my thant Rapa garth ek peat 
nniversary, dedicated to the! fy carr: ; Repeeial + sal 

memory of Natalie and Serge pao me rtaecordsd OF MOVves 

“parasol aon and yesterday given|- Mr Rennie Gen TX the roche 

first performance. B + SOLUTES VY a - AUGLIENCE 
What a challenge this is! The |and received polite applause. 

Third Symphony is a work of in- 


| soklaielidedl 
terior logic and a fiercely rug ed) @ ‘ns . a= 
independence of style: of a em. pome Greater. Joys 
valiling acid character of harmony | Now to matters of greater joy: 
and of melody whose song, if any, Brahms’ Overture was read with 
is so peculiar that it seems not to 4 fine, light touch, and a sense of 
sing at all. It is further massive|/mellow mastery, It sang all the 
and upon first acquaintance, im-| Way, in superbly correct tempi 
penetrable. ‘and a range of dynamic shadings 
It is going to take many per-|Which were highly discriminating. 
formances before one can really| Pierre Fournier spun the mel- 
learn what the piece is about. But|Odies of the Schumann Concerto 
[ refuse to invoke any fifth amend-|/ With his deft fingers and bow in 
ment of fear and evade comment 2 Silken, cantabile fashion. The 
in the refuge that I must hear/Orchestra seconded him superbly, 
it again and again before intelli-|1n every way and detail. The tone 
gent comment is possible. I do) Was luminous, the stvle rich, the 
believe that any music with sub-|huances Most sensitive, the rhythm 
stance and stature and power will|>uoyant and never forced. “Ty 
make some sort of a strong im-| Valse,” by now a Munch specialty, 
pression the first go-through. That,|Was 2 long crescendo of orchestral 
Mr. Sessions’ work did not ac-|dazzlements and the drama of Ra- 
complish with this listener. ivel’s depiction of a decadent gen- 
Lh phe 1K -) +3” eration waltzing upon a voleano, 
What to Think? ? ;was never set forth with greater 
| ° ipower. And, from first to last. all 
| Nothing is easier than to joke|W@S absolutely and triumphantly 
about something patently ‘baq |\Clear from bottom to top of the 
There the thrust derisive is in-|5°OFe- 
vited. But in the case of a work} Next week the Orchestra goes 
such as this, seriously conceived, |@821n to New York. The week fol- 
wrought with two years of labor,|}owing, on Dec. 20 and 21, Dr. 
'a joke can be both cruel and cheap, |Munch will conduct a program 


IMr. Sessions is a serious and|targely of music associated with 


‘learned musician, an experienced|the. Season: Pastoral Symphony 

‘hand. It would be insulting to from Bach’s “Christmas” Oratorio: 

infer that he did not hear in his| first local performance of the Stra- 

‘mind’s ear, as he worked, every | Vinsky arrangement of Bach's 

chord and measure. |\Chorale Variations “Vom Himmel 
What, then, are we to think? Ts Hoch”; the Mozart Bassoon Con- 

this-music or is it not? Time wil} ,C€"to in B-flat CX. 191) with first 

tell, of course, and all writerg|Passoon Sherman, Walt as soloist, 

about art have been proved wrong 29d Honegger's “A Christmas 

‘at one time or another. But this: Cantata.” 

morning is now, and I will sav ] 

do not believe it is music, or if it 

is, here is music of a curiously 

masochistic and perverse variety 





SYMPHONY NO. 3 
By ROGER SESSIONS 
Born in Brooklyn, New York, December 28, 1896 
Oo 


hony 
e Boston Symp 
‘oned for the Seventy-fifth Anniversary nM dc: this Symphony 
nga sistent eel Gian Koussevitzky ae de several years previous. 
ma 
Orchestra by the 1988-1957 from sketches ie Koussevitzky. 
| ing the years 1955 f Serge and Natalie Ko 
was composed durl the memory O 5 E-flat 
| is dedicated to lish horn, 2 clarinets, 
The Symphony 1s iccolos, 2 oboes and Eng 
, umpets, 
. flutes and 2 picc bassoon, 4 horns, 2 tr 
It is scored for 2 ssoons and contra-ba , inn te Oe 
ass Clarinet, 2 bass d strings. The percussion 
clarinet and bass celesta, and string 
) ‘cussion, harp, drum, tam-tam, 
s, timpani, perc F cymbals, snare : 
g trombones, | tambourine, Cy d triangle. 
vibraphone, : s drum, an 
Wrewe as green ei blocks, small Chinese drum, bas 
military drum, Chi 


leted in 1927, had its first 

ys Awe ign hig: aroun se: the direction of ao 

Say te bene Symphony was first gohan biscuit 

nee Ya Puilharmonio Symphony Society, Dimitri Mi i ni 

Ds. tes ly other previous performance of this ~~ — 

cosa be ne mphony Orchestra was when Pierre : me + 
vaca rigger aia the orchestral suite from The 

introduc 


hers, January 25, 1955; ipti f the new 
— 3 er has provided the following gs oe par may 
ler sig = he first movement is in three large oe ssic ‘Sonata’ 
Symphony: “The imately to the three sections of ac 20 sagt ol 
me compared a cod last of these sections are compose sat ins with 
form. The first canpraattion groups, of which the second Bh caadlity 
vee Ss gre These two groups are varied, reli, sae ome 
a melody for © the ‘recapitulation.’ The middle nese d in pace. 
recognizable, af tormier in character, and less aes es angio Sh 
sa “gpm ahaidink is likewise in three sections — aa again, 
to at shone Uaaooe of the a ee byt soya of the first. 
ian ion: it 1 
however, = gis Agee is ‘an simple in eT ead 
bs ety o diol ue consisting on the one hand ys pavenineg savored 
essentially a 1alog es for violins, over trombones 1n unison, “gp hei 
declamatory ee (tranquillo) in the wood-winds an gre 
by much quieter p ent is based on two contrasting srayeek Oe. 
ae ae a sed horns; (2) violins, answered in cae nes 
clarinet, harp, an d by a passage given at first to muted trom : nce 
by ‘celli — ee ae i a aileron character and greater impor te: ds 
which paca 27 which follow. The first of these variations lea d 
“ hie clsann.| he tngwenaiht ends with a return of the music an 
to a big climax. ; -.. 
the coloring of tie cng, Hera aa sections, separated nage! wif 
Tidy Tosiouhe vaste passages, in which various orchestral colors 
quiet and re ; 


organ (1924-1938), a sonata for violin u 
most recent works are the 
Orchestra (1954), 


(1955), and a piano concerto (1956). 
The sum of his music to date prompts the thought that a handful 

of 

utmost can be of more value to the wo 


more casually produced at any bidding. 
facility, 


produced the noblest music of all. 


are played off against each other 
short motifs, of sometimes purely 
pulsation. Once again variation is the 
and fourth sections 
respectively. Each of th 
elements 
brings b 
section. 
“The above description is entire 
of a preconceived plan. I would |] 
of analogies to so-called ‘standard’ fo 
thing but Standard’!) pure 
contemporary musie principle and 
in effect. The basic eally very few 
3 | r all the primary 
; cy can be applied in an infinite 
day, for reasons which | think are quite clear in 
intricate in theory, the principle of exact repeti- 
as it once did; it simply does not suit the 
ary music as it did in former periods. Hence 
ice, today, of the principle of variation. Some 
is always necessary for structural purposes; and 
gn, the more important the réle which repetition 


» and the persistent recutrence of 
rhythmic character, Maintains the 
guiding principle; the third 
are extended variations of the first 


€ two main sections 
proper to itself. The final 


ack in summary form the 


and second, 
contains a number of 
section is a kind of ‘coda’ which 
various elements of the opening 


must play.” 


A glance at the record of Roger Sessions’ career shows that he has 
regular intervals, but slowly and with evident 


any one category. The list to 
Lucullus, 1947), a suite of inci- 

1928), a violin concerto (1935), 

1), two piano sonatas (1930, 1946) a 
(1942), chorales and chorale preludes for 
naccompanied (1953). His 
Idyll of Theocritus, for Soprano and 
Mass for the Fiftieth Anniversary of Kent School 


scores written on the basis of withholding nothing less than one’s 


rid at large than a barrelfu] 
Artists differ, of course — 


roved happy. Great pains 
stillborn — they have at other times 


sometimes fatal, has sometimes Pp 
metimes produced music 





ee ee ee LS NEE A Si > 


ns’ creative career 1S his 

f his sojourn in Europe, 
at 

he has been active as a teacher, notably 


University, where he now holds a ee. sigs a 
ieee lifornia, where he held a similar positior 
ay, 4 3 Is sees that he is invaluable in imparung t ioe 
eee ag Se eaiiee ‘ndividual expression, He has evi = y 
Ts a sense , sctitation and achievement in teaching vim 
TT dialer, becadand-butter wise, to almost any incorruptible co 
its 


poser), but he once wrote: 


| nusic. I am first: and 
on: rything stands or tal hing) derive 
f ‘anos a composer, and all my ideas aie — peg dcedges 
their puence Om 7 ie tro » fg hay wale which these ideas 
, - Vo : 
e of a composer's psychology. | : ‘rely illusor 
eee Genees divectty from that knowledge oy et gay up a 
ial from it... . 1 am not a pedagogue, poag front er fomininte 
pie Se atience or 
at all it is not because | have the p cs Gece t have 2 


rinciples or theories or methods of viene a ee oe 
fairly large amount of experience and intuition, g 


awareness. | | 
tion, and a capacity for a : 
Roger Sessions as a small boy in Massachusetts where he grew up 


(in Hadley) and attended school (at Kent) was precocious go 
and musically. He graduated from Harvard College in 191 S nig 
age of 18. I knew him at college and was more or less swept ry g i 
his zeal for his gods at the time — Wagner, Strauss, Bruckner. it 
zine, the Harvard Musical Review, served principally as a > geo 
for the testing out of its editors’ opinions and soon collapsed for Sgn 
of readers (and advertisers). Brahms was an unhonored part 7 
Sessions’ cosmos at the time. His intolerance — his musical loves an 
hates — were no doubt guided by some inner urge to absorb what he 
needed. Later his idols were Franck, d’Indy and the Schola Cantorum. 
After Harvard he studied with Horatio Parker at the Yale School of 
Music. Since his gods then had become such challengers as Schoenberg 
and Stravinsky, whom he defended with loyalty to the courageous 
forefront of his art, it is to be doubted whether Professor Parker, 
helpful as a technical adviser, could have been congenial in matters 
musical. In 1917 Sessions became a teacher at Smith College and 
thence went to Cleveland to study with Ernest Bloch, later teaching as 
his assistant at the Cleveland Institute of Music. He admits to great 
admiration for Bloch and invaluable guidance from him. When Bloch 
left the Institute as the result of a disagreement and an explosion, 


S with the record of Sessio 


imultaneou | 
. Since the earlier years O 


teaching carecr. 
assimilative years surely, 


ec xt. wg agg 1925 to 1933 he spent most of his time in 
pe bar g§ by the Opportunity for study and creative work 
wey Sips (Guggenheim, The American Academy in Rome, 

arnegic). In New York he joined with Aaron Copland in the 


Copland-Sessions Concerts H 
h 
Composers (ISCM). € Nas been active in the League of 


The most i ; 
ic a ee oe and perceptive account of what Roger Sessions 
Mant a write ‘n for Musical Quarterly (April, 1946) by 
dentally pores of his (a en writer on things musical who was iNnci- 
United States et ae — composers practicing their art in the 
» Wrote Mr. Schubart, “fe ‘ 
. - OC w have had | 
profound influence on the - . 
: course of music here th: R 
ington Sessions It h an oger Hunt- 
as not been a spectacular j in it j 
. é r influence | , 
not often discussed p in that 1t is 
111 Our more fashionable s; 
7 alons, or writt 
idely circulated jour it i 
ar nals. But it j subs ? 
and important influey | J Ss a substantial 
c ice nonetheless. For it spyj li ; 
a : ings directly f ] 
integrity of Sessions Pring y from the 
aS a COMposer and as a teacher 
awh < acher. Sessions 
ged ser: Is music is too free to fit h 
description. But in tl idi he ; een a cramped 
: 1e validity of his act 3 . 
5 rina iauasias a ee UY actions and the breadth of his 
edge and experience, he is most certainly a musician’s musician.” 


ENTR’ACTE 
A NEW SYMPHONY 


R= SESSIONS has kindly written the following remarks about his 
new Phird Symphony for this publication: 

The dedication to the memory of Serge and Natalie Koussevitzk 
means a great deal to me, and the work is in a very real sense a ve ; 
warm and deeply felt tribute to them. It is unnecessary to dwell a 
the great and obvious debt which al] composers, and indeed all 
musicians, in the United States owe to Koussevitzky, whose réle j 
the development of music, and in the recognition of composers = 
this country it would be impossible to overestimate. : | 

In another and equally real sense the work is a tribute to the Boston 


Sy 
ymphony Orchestra — not only for its pre-eminence among our orches- 
tras but because it has furnished m 


musical experiences. 
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new music, either. These matters are essentially the affair of com- 

‘voce and in the following years I travelled st ae posers themselves, and I find that much misunderstanding has been 

— at | rograsi of special interest to me. — poe | created by the indiscriminate tossing about ol technical terms. These 

t9 moston, * ian of adolescence, which left me Pe a cee | can, at best, have no meaning except in the eg of careful and precise 
impressionable both of the classics and o elucidation, which is inevitably boring to the listener. 

“11 wtart crete — bot ; 
pee cus vivid ont cgr ne. I realized long ago that my whole concep A great deal of contusion, for instance, has been created by the use 
1 I R ° ‘6 ee . ° . : : 
porary music of that © s with it were formed by those of the word “atonal” in connection with certain tendencies in con- 


ll that goe 
tion of orchestral sound and a ' temporary music. The term was originally coined in a frankly polemic 


Symphony as I heard it then. han the First, and a Actually there is no such thing as really seccoyrand arts pw relations 
Boston sy . ion and scale than the , between tones are the ‘same as they always have been. omposers — 
is larger in conceptlo ; 
reg nf ie ae and even violent contrasts of the tan all composers — are as aware of these relationships as ever, and write 
one oe apenas am simply noting a difference in pinot os . | their music as much in terms of the relationships as they have ever 
In saying this istic direction. I regar : done. To point this out is not to minimize the changes which have 
, . tal change of artis : hich j Pp a ; 
implying a fundamen series of works whic ears —a “transitional” period 
P oo as belonging very definitely among a tains new ele- | taken place over the last hundred y | | p : 
died th y Second String Quartet (1951). st conta : possibly, but one of great and genuine creative richness and exub- 
| Dees Wath mn ks is simpl : hat these ch have yet to be 
} i t to these works. Gg crance. It is simply to point out that these c anges y 
ver, even with respec 2 : saga 
nae gn ‘symphony itself is concerned, 1 feel, as I have puts fully or accurately defined. This is inevitably so; theory must always 
f be 5 i ca to write extensive program notes for my ang sol follow, not precede, creative practice; and it is musical theory, not 
elt, reiu ry to des ' ie ; : : 
I do not, to begin with, consider it of any value " . ee EG practice, which is involved here. Meanwhile music must be listened 
hat i TT ol called the “emotional content of a m to, as it has always been, without preconceived ideas or forced 
what is 


Of course, very many feelings, impressions, and experiences : attitudes. 
course, 


ical vision; but the work itself — any work — achieves It is not that these matters are especially esoteric — it is easy enough 
Se existence; it becomes something | to explain them if one has plenty of time. But what contemporary 
by its very nature an autonomous i d arouses in the listener | music demands is simply — to quote a highly esteemed friend and 
uite independent of those specific feelings, an sekie die ae reget 8 Me hae 
q d by the latter’s own experience. co Cague of mine, the Spanish composer Roberto Gerhard — a Wl 
feelings which are molde bans ic cannot be elucidated; this can qa ing ear’; an ear, that is, willing to make the effort which any fresh 
gs onedien heen Peeeae pkg vans ssi Sebi to it. Possibly when a ge experience, of music or anything else, demands. In the absence of a 
be really approached ny ae terpretative comments can be of | willing ear, Knowledge of the processes is no help at all; and at the 
oe amen ees aa of all be heard, and make a very best it is actually a hindrance unless such knowledge is both 
papers arid meecerin epieennse a this symphony the indications | precise and fully digested through direct experience. 
its impact unaided. In the case 1 perhaps in the same sense to the : Furthermore, my Own experience is that while, not only as a com- 
furnish a key to the performer anc ' “4 sment is of a generally : poser of nearly fifty years’ practice, but as a teacher as well, I am quite 
listener. I can add ei in cays opt ie ie the music itself, and aware of the processes while I am at work, I find myself disinclined 
elegiac character. But elieve , c | 


, . to remember them after the work is finished. 
iving it the general title “Elegy” which Actually, just after finishing *k I ti find lf 

I actually decided against giving i. ae 4a onan aid : | tually, j ping a work I sometimes fin myself con- 
I considered for a while. I felt that this would tend to li - fronting an experience which used to be very disconcerting until I 

oe ‘k of the symphony as a whole. This larger framewot 7 discovered — by comparing notes with composers and performers alike 
the tramewor . ‘ first moment of conception; actually, as has 2 — that it is a quite common experience among composers, and pre- 
was in my mind from the b f my works, the opening measures : cisely the most mature and practiced ones. I have found that for a 
happened in the case of a mage aus h / ‘ rapid niaveive “6. Gis | quite considerable time others seem to “understand” my music more 

ere all sketched, in , 

of all four movements w 


, | readily than I do myself. What this means is that a composer who 
sitting, and have remained virtually unchanged since that time. : has just finished a work has to slough off his memory of the process 


believe much in the efficacy of technical description of of composition and that, until he has accomplished this, he may easily 
— | ‘end to be over-aware of details, and to miss the forest for the trees. 
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Sinfonia from the ‘‘Christmas Oratorio” 


— 


Chorale Variations on the Christmas Song 
‘Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her” 
(Transcribed for Chorus and Orchestra by Igor Stravinsky) 
Chorale 
Variation 1: In canone all’ ottava 
Variation 2: Alio modo in canone alla quinta 
Variation 3: In canone alla settima 
Variation 4: In canone all’ ottava per augmentationem 


Variation 5: L’altra sorte del canone al rovescio: 
Alla sesta, alla terza, alla seconda, alla nona 


~ 2 — = 
Se Ce ee ee ee ee 


(First performance in Boston) 


Concerto for Bassoon, in B-flat major, K. 191 


Allegro 
Andante ma adagio 
Rondo: ‘Tempo di menuetto 


(First performance at these concerts) 


SOLOIST 
SHERMAN WALT 


INTERMISSION 


HONEGGER A Christmas Cantata 
NEW ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, 
LORNA CooKE DE VARON, Conductor 


Soprano solo: MARGUERITE WILLAUER 
Baritone solo: MARVIN HAYES 
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MARGUERITE WILLAUER 


Marguerite Willauer, born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, studied music at 
Converse College, the New England 
Conservatory Graduate School with 
William Whitney, in New York City 
with Joseph Regneas, and also with 
Paul Ulanowsky. She has sung with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and on 
numerous occasions with the New Eng- 
land Opera Theatre, the New York City 
Opera, and the Pittsburgh Light Opera 
Company. 


MARVIN HAYES 


Marvin Hayes was born in Goldsboro, 


North Carolina, and studied at the 


University of Southern California. He 
has sung as soloist with the principal 
orchestras of the United States, in Paris 
and in Geneva, Switzerland. He 1s 
known by radio and television appear- 
ances and by recordings. He was a 
winner of the International Music Com- 
petition in Geneva in 1955. 


SHERMAN WALT 

Sherman Walt, first bassoon of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was born 
in Virginia, Minnesota. On a scholar- 
ship at the Curtis Institute, he studied 
chamber music with Marcel Tabuteau 
and bassoon with Ferdinand del Negro, 
principals in the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
After distinguished combat service in 
the War, he joined the Chicago Orches- 
tra as principal. He became the first 
bassoon of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1953. He is a member of the 


Boston Symphony Woodwind Quintet. 








Sherman Walt Soloist 


in Mozart Concerto 


| By Harold Rogers: | 


_©Whenever Charles Munch | 
‘conducts a work by Arthur Hon- 
egger in Symphony Hall, the 
music leaves me with an ever- 
‘deepening conviction that in 
Honegger we have an authenti- 


cally great composer. He was 
doubtless the greatest French 
symphonist of the first half of 
the century, and it is altogether 
possible he may remain so for 


the whole century. 


Yesterday afternoon Dr. 
Munch concluded his program 
with “A Christmas Cantata” by 
Honegger, a work given its 
American premiére by Dr. 
Munch and the Boston Sym- 
phony on Dec, 31, 1954, It was 


impressive at that time, but it 
was even more so yesterday be- 
cause the performance was bet- 
ter, cleaner, more refined, 

In this cantata. Honegger has 
captured the epitome of Christ- 
mas, Opening as he does with an 
organ pedal point over which 
he weaves an instrumental aura 
of mystery, of listening and 
waiting in a hush of wonder- 
ment. ns 

Then the news of the Nativity 
breaks forth with a simple, 
childlike joy. Favorite hymns, 


carols, noéls, and chorales are_ 


exuberantly woven together, | 
with clarion solos enunciated by 
a soprano (Marguerite Will- 
auer) and a baritone (Marvin 
Hayes). 

| TY me 


The choral voices (those of 
the New England Conservatory 
/Of Music, trained by Lorna 
Cooke de Varon, their conduc- 
tor) build to a ringing climax 
of bells, organ, and full orches- 


tra. Then the hush begins to fall 
again; the music subsides with 
reminiscent bars from cher. 
ished carols; and the Cantata 


concludes as it began—with a 


- 


‘lone deep sustained note from 


‘the organ. 


The chorus Sang superbly in 
tone, blend, and unanimity. Miss 
Willauer’s radiant soprano was 
sheer beauty throughout, Mr. 
Hayes has a rich baritone, a lit- 
tle strained in its top notes, but 


otherwise eminently pleasing. 


This concert was further dis- 
tinguished by the masterful 
Playing of Sherman Walt, the 


| orchestra’s Principal bassoon- 
| ist. He was the soloist in Mo- 


|zart’s only extant bassoon con-. 


}certo, the one in B-flat major, 


K, 191, and his performance was | 
‘ ~ucemmetannnneiicieene: | 


astonishing for its flawless tech-« 
nique and suave, appealing tone, 
It was not overly reedy, as bas-~ 
'soons can be in less skilled 
| hands, and it never once buzzed, 
| This concerto (heard in its 
first performance at these con- 
certs) is unusual in that it has 
three Cadenzas, one in each 
movement, and in these solo 
portions Mr. Walt spun out a 
lovely poetic line. In music- 
appreciation classes young peo- 
Ple are often told that the 
bassoon is the clown of the or« 
chestra. Teachers who hear Mr, 
Walt will be compelled to re- 
vise this statement, He made it 
sound like a king, 


CSML ¥Or2/ -Sf 

Dr. Munch has been generous 
in his Christmas package this 
weekend. He has included the 
first Boston performance of 
Bach’s Chorale Variations on 
the Christmas song “Von Him- 


mel hoch da komm’ ich her,” 
transcribed for chorus and or 





Chestra by Igor Stravinsky, 


Mr. Stravinsky’s orchestration 
was minus violins and cellos, 
and was scored mainly for 
brass, which is characteristic ‘of 
him and in this case very satis- 
fying. In the five variations the 
chorus sang the chorale either in 
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MARGUERITE WILLAUER 


Marguerite Willauer, born in Charles- 
ton, South Carolina, studied music at 
Converse College, the New England 
Conservatory Graduate School with 
William Whitney, in New York City 
with Joseph Regneas, and also with 
Paul Ulanowsky. She has sung with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra and on 
numerous occasions with the New Eng- 
land Opera Theatre, the New York City 
Opera, and the Pittsburgh Light Opera 


Company. 


MARVIN HAYES 


Marvin Hayes was born in Goldsboro, 
North Carolina, and studied at the 
University of Southern California. He 
has sung as soloist with the principal 
orchestras of the United States, in Paris 
and in Geneva, Switzerland. He 1s 
known by radio and television appear- 
ances and by recordings. He was a 
winner of the International Music Com- 


petition in Geneva in 1955. 


SHERMAN WALT 

Sherman Walt, first bassoon of the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, was born 
in Virginia, Minnesota. On a scholar- 
ship at the Curtis Institute, he studied 
chamber music with Marcel Tabuteau 
and bassoon with Ferdinand del Negro, 
principals in the Philadelphia Orchestra. 
After distinguished combat service in 
the War, he joined the Chicago Orches- 
tra as principal. He became the first 
bassoon of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in 1953. He is a member of the 


Boston Symphony Woodwind Quintet. 


Sherman Walt Soloist 


in Mozart Concerto 


| By Harold Rogers 


Whenever’ Charles Munch 
conducts a work by Arthur Hon- 
egger in Symphony Hall, the 
music leaves me with an ever- 
deepening conviction that in 
_Honegger we have an authenti- 


cally great composer. He was 
‘doubtless the greatest French 
-Symphonist of the first half of 
|the century, and it is altogether 
possible he may remain so for 
| the whole century, 

| Yesterday afternoon Dr. 
Munch concluded his program 
with “A Christmas Cantata” by 
Honegger, a work given its 
American premiere by Dr. 
Munch and the Boston Sym- 
phony on Dec. 31, 1954, It was 
impressive at that time, but it 
was even more so yesterday be- 
cause the performance was bet- 
|ter, cleaner, more refined. 

In this cantata Honegger has 
captured the epitome of Christ- 
mas, Opening as he does with an 
organ pedal point over which 
he weaves an instrumental aura 
of mystery, of listening and 
waiting in a hush of wonder- 
ment. 

Then the news of the Nativity 
breaks forth with a simple, 
childlike joy. Favorite hymns, 

| carols, noels, and chorales are 
'exuberantly woven together, 
| with clarion solos enunciated by | 
/a@ soprano (Marguerite Will- | 
-auer) and a baritone (Marvin 
Hayes). 
oe oe 


The choral voices (those of 
the New England Conservatory 
of Music, trained by Lorna 
|Cooke de Varon, their conduc. | 


| tor) build to a ringing climax 


| of bells, organ, and full orches- 


tra. Then the hush begins to fall 
again; the music subsides with 
‘reminiscent bars from cher- 
‘ished carols; and the cantata 
‘concludes as it began—with a 











lone deep sustained note from 
the organ. 

The chorus sang superbly in 
| tone, blend, and unanimity. Miss 
Willauer’s radiant soprano was 
| sheer beauty throughout, Mr. 
| Hayes has a rich baritone, a lit- 
| tle strained in its top notes, but 
| otherwise eminently pleasing. 

This concert was further dis- 
tinguished by the masterful 
Playing of Sherman Walt, the 
orchestra’s Principal bassoon- 
ist. He was the Soloist in Mo- 
zart’s only extant bassoon con-, 
| certo, the one in B-flat major, | 
_K. 191, and his performance was | 
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| astonishing for its flawless tech« 
/ nique and suave, appealing tone, 
'It was not overly reedy, as bas- 

sOons can be in less skilled 
hands, and it never once buzzed, 

This concerto (heard in its 
first performance at these con- 
|certs) is unusual in that it has 
| three Cadenzas, one in each 
‘movement, and in these solo 
|portions Mr. Walt spun out a 
{lovely poetic line. In music- 
‘appreciation classes young peo- 
'Ple are often told that the 
bassoon is the clown of the or-« 
chestra. Teachers who hear Mr, 
Walt will be compelled to re- 
vise this statement, He made it 
sound like a king, | Hs 
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Dr. Munch has been generous 
in his Christmas Package this 
weekend. He has included the 
first Boston performance of 
Bach’s Chorale Variations on 
the Christmas song “Von Him- 
mel hoch da komm’ ich her,” 
transcribed for chorus and or- 
chestra by Igor Stravinsky, 

Mr. Stravinsky’s orchestration 
Was minus violins and cellos, 
and was. scored mainly for 
brass, which is characteristic of 
him and in this case very satis- 
fying. In the five variations the 
chorus sang the chorale either in 
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a canon. The a 
yi ‘< expressed in the ims ru- 
ass Aig eg they weave te 
adroit patterns of which Bac 

was the master of masters. 

Dr. Munch opened the pro- 
gram with a devoted traversa 
of Bach’s Sinfonia from the 
“Christmas Oratorio.’ Through- 
out the concert, the listeners €xX= 
pressed their warm approva 
and gratitude at the appropriate 
places, and they were especial- 
ly enthusiastic after Mr. Walt 


played. 


i'unison or as 


Symphony Concert | 
The Boston Symphony orches- 
tra, Charles Munch conducting, 
gave the ninth program of the) 
77th season in Symphony Hall yes 
terday afternoon. The soloists 
were Marguerite Willauer, 50-, 
rano, and Marvin Hayes, barl- 
tone. Assisting was the N. E. su 
servatory Chorus, Lorna Coo! e| 
De Varon, conductor. The Ppro- 


ram: ae 
peel from the Christmas 


He is supremely confident, never 
betrays a suggestion of nervous 
‘tension (no matter how tense he 
Imay really be) and he conveys, 
la sense of ease and fluency that, 
is always the mark of the liberated 
instrumental virtuoso. All this com-: 
bined with a technical equinment' 
that. makes the playing of this 
exceedinely difficult instrument 
seem child’s play and a sense of 
the turned phrase, the ear for 
dynamic nuance and a capacity 
‘for producing a remarkably even 
tone color from top to bottom 
lof the instrument’s range resulted 
‘in an ovation for Mr. Walt not 
any too often granted to a Heifetz. 


Never Before Done 


It might be said that while Mo- 
zart’s Bassoon Concerto, never be- 
fore done at these concerts, is any- 
thing but superior Mozart, it is 
a charming work just the same. 
Although it is largely a product 
of his “galant’” style. there is 
already a suggestion of the later. 
greater style in the work, espe- 


On the occasion i 
performance of Riba Per 
Christmas Cantata” in the win- 
~~ client I find that I devoted 
ne entire notice to 
ciation of this work, " whic a 
without any doubt one of the 
greatest choral utterances of 

our time. Yesterday its beauty 
its tenderness, its enormous con- 
viction and most of al] its im- 
mense creative power carried 
whe cae before it. 
| € Cantata opens with . 
‘Sage that at once sets us sears 


“a ee ee teal enc ee ee te 
[cr - ~ es * 3a bees <dtak” ree 


‘of mystery that pervades the en- 
tire work, rising in tension with 
‘the entrance of the chorus to a 
scene of great splendor. The 
ensuing middle section, a move- 
ment of exquisite beauty as the 
‘composer quotes a number of 
largely unfamiliar Christmas 
‘carols, introduces two solo voices 
who briefly comment on the un- 
folding choral fabric. The final 
‘chorus surely ranks with the su- 
‘preme choral utterances of Bach 
in drama and impact, and all 
ends as it began on the solemn 
portentous pedal point of the 
organ. tf, 
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Clear Enough’ 


| 

If the stature of this work was 
clear enough when it was first 
given, it was additionally evident 
yesterday in a superb perform- 
ance by all concerned. Marguerite 


\Willauer’s lovely soprano voice 


soared over the whole to beautiful 


fe 7 ~ 
hd 
Posh sae 
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Oratorio iy | cially in the beautiful slow move- 


Choral. Variati effect, and while it seemed to me 


Himmel hoch t ment. One wonders how the ama- Som #1 bine Bi 
Gongerie sas Cantata .. H teur for whom it was composed, say gd ng ete ym SS eae 
BY RUDOLPH ELIE who was using what must have this particular work ae cs Sane 
wrt couldn’t have been been a pretty primitive instru- impressive cat tha wank ae tho 
This Concer ste to the season or ment, ever negotiated the con- | letaavitina’ the Naor ttnulaua 4 
aa BPP OPT d . it was one of ‘certo at all and there is little prssadnsrr ti peat ” a age Con- 
more splendid’y teal communica- doubt that Mozart himself would lany t ru fier ates 7: Which was not 
real beauty and i y te Mig have been perfectly astonished vinsky ‘settin of h’ the Stra- 
‘tion throughout.¢gey j bk; v4 Ito hear Mr. Walt not only make Variati g of Bach’s Chorale 
First of all, it serv jatyotuce ‘the difficulties seem simple but Pris sng nie tal nano into 
| its ¢ Jave an ex- 

ey gem in passing |ceptional accounting of itself. 
ght ageetaaer | The Stravinsky setting, by the 
)way, was very interesting and 
deserves a good deal more discus- 
ston than it can possibly get this 


to us a tall, dark young man who ) 
power rank with the mo st ad- 


wanes virtuosos on the bassoa that this sort of thing, that of 


anywhere my, DF 2 ons ar “a calling upon the first desk men 
pe SKogg aight eco run into al of he aaa akg to perf pee 
sure, e 8 | virtuosity, is somethin a | toga “F 3 
bassoon soloist every ry ?’ ro should be done a great deal more eouktt Cacuaee: aeons from 
there is no doubt that 5 cig a often than it is. For yesterday  evkadlion “bs so “gpo was 
Walt, the first bassoonist 0 a clearly proved that the soloist : 1 Ear agha pear rahe e mood for 
orchestra, is both technically 2 | does not have to be a celebrity to : | nae a pot Pog “eg: oH 
temperamentally the true v | be appreciated, nor does he have in’ Hanloneninnia ial soloist 
oso. That is to say that while there | to play a violin, cello or piano Concerto next week the phe 
may be ‘ and doubtless are) — | to make his way. I am sure, in Decrinn pe son : e oe 
excellent players of this veneranle | lany case, the audience had no ee a ara caoee . . ayes 
‘instrument, the bass voice Of, idea until this event that the Choral ns arranged by Mr Mt on 
the oboe family, Mr. Walt has | bassoon could be so grateful— | : ve r. Munch, 
that curiously indefinable quality | and so graceful. 


‘known as projection. 
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Music Mostly 


of Christmas 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


‘THE BOSTON, SYMPHONY ORCHES- | 
TRA presented at Symphony Hall, | 
yesterday afternoon, and will repeat! 
tonight, the ninth program of the 
Friday-Saturday series. Charles 
Munch, music director, ducted the 
following program. _ Bach: Sinfonia 
from the “Christmas Oratorio; Bacn: 
Chorale Variations on the Christmas 
Song, “From Heaven High to Earth lI 
Come” (transcribed by Igor Stra~ 
vinsky; first performance 1n Boston); 
Mozart: Concerto for Bassoon in B- 
flat (K. 191), Sherman Walt soloist, 
(first performance at these concerts); 
Honegger: A Christmas Cantata, the 
New England Conservatory, Chorus, 
prepared by Lorne Cooke, 
and soloists Marguerte Willauer. So- 
prano, and Marvin Hayes, baritone 
(Boston debut) assisting. 


eB iA | wi~ ft 
sina meet h cinkelosd thems 
the program conducted by Charles 
Munch at the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra concerts this week, Yet 
one of the brightest interludes has 
no connection with the season— 
only musical value. This is the 
Bassoon Concerto in B-flat (K. 191) 
by Mozart, which affords the Bos- 
ton Symphony’s first bassoon op- 
portunity to display his skill. 
That skill is extraordinary, for 
Sherman Walt is a true virtuoso 
of his instrument. Listening to 
him ripple off exceedingly rapid 
scales and passage work, and ob- 
iserving various technical _ fire- 
‘works produced with the calm, 
seeming ease of mastery, one 
lwished it were possible to hear 
this artist more often. But the 
common practice is to bury the 
‘bassoon in orchestration and give 
lit but most incidental solos, often 
iof a misleading nature which 
;caused some glib writer to dub 
| the bassoon “the clown of the 
lorchestra.”’ 
| ‘The bassoon is anything but that, 
‘and in such hands as_ those of 
| Walt it sings with a gentle, velvet 
resonance and makes musie with 
‘dignity. The Concerto itself is 
‘naturally a display piece, but it is 
more than merely that. It is char- 
‘acteristic of young Mozart (he was 
118 when he wrote it). of divertisse- 
‘ment-type music: vivacious, , full 


of bubbling melody, charm and 
graceful structure. Walt was re- 
called to the stage three times, 
‘land there was copious applause 
‘between movements. All of this, 
‘he most thoroughly deserved. 


————— 


Small, Compact, Good 


In transcribing Bach’s five Chor- 
ale Variations upon “From Heav-| 


len High to Earth I Come,” Stravin- 


sky used a small, compact orches- 
tra which undoubtedly would pass. 
the scrutiny of those informal 


‘musical police inspectors: the peor 
ple who dote on “baroque.” It 
also sounds excellent, with its 
‘woodwinds, brasses, violas. and 
double-basses, which is more to 
‘the point. There is considerable 
‘variety in the treatment and the 
colors of the variations, and in this 
work Stravinsky evidently forgot 
to be dry. Laudate St. Igor! It is 
a question whether a smaller and, 
‘more expert chorus, with older | 
and heavier voices might be more 
‘effective, but the quite sizeable 
New England Chorus did well. | 
Honegger’s Christmas Cantata| 
seemed, taken all in all, more) 
powerful and less of a bore than} 
|when it was first heard in this| 
‘country just under three years) 
ago, at Symphony Hall. The fact| 
is, the Christmas Cantata gets bet- 
ter as it goes along, the carol| 
‘tunes woven into the tonal fabric) 
‘make a nice effect, and there 1is| 
jolly good spirit in the section | 
where everybody, plus bells, rings | 
the Christmas welkin. : 
| Nonetheless, the beginning still 
‘impresses me as ugly and strained. | 
The “anguished appeal” of hu- 
Imanity for a savior did not have to 
ibe quite so starkly anguished of | 
jsound, to my notion, But that is. 
‘tthe way Honegger wrote and 
leither you like it or not. 1 cannot 
forget the witticism of a musician 
juttered about this portion at the 
‘time of the American premiere: 
“Christmas! Christmas in a con- 
centration camp!” 
The Conservatory choristers 
coped with the difficult music very 
creditably if not with perfection. 
It was a good choice to engase 4 
professional for the brief soprano 
role, taken last time by one of 
the chorus. Miss Willauer sang it 
with a delightful, gleaming and 
crystal-clear tone. Hayes, ac- 
cording. to the records making 
his first local appearance, brought 
r weighty and dramatic sound, 11 
lone a little far-back in the throat, 
to the baritone solo. Dr. Munch 
;conducted in his best form m™ 
‘every piece of the afternoon, | | 


CONC] 
ERTO FOR BASSOON, In B-FLAT MAJOR, K. 191 


B 
y WoLrcanc AMApEus MozZART 


Born at Salzb 
urg, Jz ' , 
g, January 27, 1756; died at Vienna, December 5, 1791 


‘This concert 
O Was COMpoOsed j by 
or for oboes and or in wale” re the Freiherr Thadaeus von Diirnitz. It j 
Rite airs, with strings. ‘T . | Me 1S 
y this orchestra was ji , 1 Strings. ‘The eer 
nail : as in the Bac ’ » Only previous perfor 
Tanglewood ach-Mozart concerts of gether ears 
on July 1, . “ ‘oncerts of the rkshire Fectiv 

July 14, 1957, when Sherman Walt was the ae saa shalt: 
ay SC ee 


HIs Concerto is 
? is the om eas 
have been writt “ ed survivor of four which are believed to 
| en by Mozart f : 
cS art for the bassoon. The origi 
script, once 1n the possession of : ee . The original manu- 
very likely the othe session of André, is lost.* This Concerto and 
OUNeYTS ¢ ? : ; A =, J anc 
eh aco Bayt rs is well were composed for Diirnitz, an amateur 
Zar " » p> . : 7 ‘7 « < < 7 
a ae REAPS ts Sana ee who was inclined to order sol 
use. ozart als ea O 
art also composed a clavier 
sed a Clavier sonata (K. 2¢ 
Alc P 292) 


for Diirnit: 
Z, and par es ; 
had t porey because he lived in a different city 
ad trouble collecting his fee city (Munitcn) 


Einstein h; i 
1as Ci sie | 
as called this ‘“‘a work unmistakably conceived f 
ived tor a wind 


*A 

nother conce i 

: | rto in the sz 

in t +4 same key was restor é 
he edition of Max Seiffert in —— restored fro 


| m copied manuscri sa cilia 
Catalog as number 230, under the script parts and published 


This concerto is li 
a . . is listed ndi 
heading of “Doubtful Wore the appendix of the Kéchel 


instrument, a real bas 
mes , eal bassoon concerto, which could not be arr | 
violoncello (the latter instr : re ager 
aes. cau cai instrument, unfortunately, Mozart treated 
A Sle l ee bi + a in 2ATCC 
I d, or rather he never thought of it ; 
ght of it at all). The solo 


portions are full of leaps, r 
sys ull of leaps, runs, and singing passages 
saited to the instrument. T ging passages, completely 
eT ) . The work was written con amore fr 
m g to end, as is particularly evident i | ore. Seeenee 
Oi te chiens: he sue y evident in the lively participation 
atinih ok ra. 1e cadenzas used by Mr. Walt (in eacl 
) are by J. Walter Giitter, ach move- 


. a 
Cecil Fors 
: orsyth in 3 
Mc ae ‘ 1 his ey on orchestration writes of the bassoon 
Tone dis it now, the bassoon i | % ; 
a assoon 1S a conically-bored pi 
back upon itself so as to reduce its ] ically-bored pipe doubled 
The bassoon is historically : e its length to about four feet. 
weir Ga a : ally a development of the old bass pommer 
> SIX 12a , - : Po IN s 
fii. “Sha | eenth century was the true bass of the schalme 
> Dass-pommer, ¢ fe tae y 
: m the other hi: 
transformed er hand, was so c¢ 
an d between inno : ; so completel 
instrument, tl een 1550 and.1600 that we are now left ie ‘ 
: n ; ae iat Eoewsieg eft with 
, the modern bassoon, which js only a bass to tl ae 


tone-color it bear 
it bears 1 PCR 
PS ) | 10 resemblance at all to either the oboe. the 
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Tenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, DecemsBer 27, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, DEcEMBER 28, at 8:30 0’clock 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale, ‘““‘The Old Year Is Past’ 
(Arranged by Charles Munch) 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op. 92 


Poco sostenuto; Vivace 

Allegretto 

Presto; Assai meno presto; Tempo primo 
Allegro con brio 


INTERMISSION 


RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 3, in D minor 


I. Allegro ma non tanto 
II. Intermezzo: Adagio 
III. Finale 


SOLOIST 
BYRON JANIS 


Mr. JANIs uses the Steinway Piano 
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BYRON JANIS 


Byron Janis, who is now 28, is a native 
of Pittsburgh. He began his study of 
the piano as a child, and at the age of 
nine gave a public concert. He went to 
New York City and received his edu- 
cation at the Chatham Square Music 
School where he studied with Adele 
Marcus. He appeared on programs of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
notably in their Sunday series under the 
direction of Frank Black. He has ap- 
peared as soloist with orchestras in 
several cities. He made a tour of South 
America in the summer of 1948, fol- 
lowed by a full season of concerts in 
his own country. He played Rachman- 
inoft’s Second Concerto in C minor, at 
these concerts October 14-15, 1949. 


A MESSAGE FROM MOSCOW 


The following letter, lately received, 
is here translated from the Russian: 


Greetings— 
Highly Esteemed Dr. Charles Munch: 


A year has gone by since you ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Moscow in our Great Hall 
of the Conservatory. 


Your concerts had an enormous crea- 
tive success and gave us—musicians and 
listeners—the utmost esthetic enjoyment. 

We still remember your marvelous 
skill as conductor as well as the superb 
performances of the Orchestra. 





These concerts affirm and sustain the 
significance of the mutual cultural ex- 
change and the importance of art in 
bringing our peoples toward a common 
understanding. 


In our magazine, “Music of the 
Soviets,” the third issue of 1957, ex- 
cerpts from your book “I Am a Con- 
ductor” have been printed. Many of 
your thoughts have stirred interest and 
appreciation among our musicians. 


May we ask you to send us a copy of 
your book for which we shall be very 
grateful. We have another great hope— 
that we may meet you in the near future 
at our concerts with our orchestra. 


Please extend our greetings to the 
artists of your Orchestra. We send our 
best wishes to you and your colleagues 
for health, happiness, and success. 

The Group of Trombones of the 
State Symphony Orchestra of 
the S.S.S.R. 
Chumakov 
Sumenko 
Ikov 
Ladelov 
. Fedocev 
Macheko 
SSSR Moscow, Hertzen Street 13 
Great Hall of the Conservatory 
State Symphony Orchestra 
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Young Pianist Acclaimed 
In Rachmaninov Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


The rare thing among concerto 
pianists these days is the man 
who combines technical prowess 
with a refined musical sense. 


Most players evidently feel that 
since most concertos are basical- 
ly show pieces, they may as well 
let ’er rip, and they gleefully 
tear up the keyboard. 

This kind ot playing can be 
exciting, true enough; the ear 
is dazzled by the coruscations; 
but the ear rather than the heart 
is the organ mainly affected. On 
the other hand, there are pian- 
ists who approach a concerto so 
subjectively that the display 
elements are swallowed up in 
the orchestral fabric, The heart 
may be affected, but not with- 
out some injustice to the music. 

The ideal, obviously, is the 
musician who keeps both areas 
—the ear and the heart—well in 
mind, who can be, shall we say, 
a dazzling poet. 


Such a musician is Byron 
Janis, 
Bi Per 


Yesterday afternoon Mr. Janis 
—young, slight of build, self- 
possessed — played Rachmani- 
nov’s Piano Concerto No, 3, and 
left his Symphony Hall audience 
in a high state of exhilaration— 
as a mater of fact, at a pitch of 
shouting enthusiasm. Boston 
audiences are stirred to such 
raptures only on special occa- 
‘sions—these being, of course, 
when the music is. familiar, 
-aurally tantalizing, intellectually 
appealing, and emotionally satis- 
fying. 

Boston audiences require a lot. 
They require more than most 
musicians can give, No higher 
praise can be granted Mr, Janis 
than the fact that he gave it. 

He has a few mannerisms, none 
of which are distracting. Usually 
pianists who have a tendency to 
lift themselves off the bench are 
‘somewhat disturbing, but with 
‘Mr. Janis one felt that it must be 
‘a necessity. Since he obviously 
| does not have the physical 
weight, he must somehow com- 
pensate when seeking power, 
~ Even so, he is not a powerful 
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pianist, yet he was never with- 
out strength. He was absolutely 
secure, He was breathtakingly 
speedy, And—most important of 
all—he poured forth the musi- 
cal emotion without stint, His 
expression of the sweeping 
theme in the Intermezzo was of 
an incredible beauty. 

There was, furthermore, a 
unity of viewpoint between him 
and Charles Munch, who gave us 
another superb orchestral ac- 
companiment. The Boston Sym- 
phony players were in excellent 
form, instant in response, accu- 


rate in executiony | 4, 


Almost the entire concert— 
with the exception of Dr. 
Munch’s own arrangement of 
Bach’s Chorale Prelude and 


Chorale, “‘The Old Year Is Past” 
—Wwas an essay in speed. Per- 
haps Dr. Munch is developing a 
new type of orchestra, much as 
Wagner developed a new type 
of singer, The Boston Symphony 
players are rising to their con- 
ductor’s demands; they will soon 
be noted, if they are not so al- 
ready, as the fastest orchestra 
in the world, They are another 
brilliant example of American 
ingenuity, 


When Dr. Munch conducted 


Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
yesterday, everything moved 
(even the funeral march) at 
a stimulating clip. And what is 
more, the orchestra kept up with 
him. All was as clear as polished 
cut glass. There was little doubt 
that Dr. Munch was enjoying 
himself; the music abounded in 
joy. 
For this he won bravos. Mr. 
Janis won bravos. And bravos 
in Boston are not easily won, 
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BYRON JANIS 


Byron Janis, who is now 28, is a native 
of Pittsburgh. He began his study of 
the piano as a child, and at the age of 
nine gave a public concert. He went to 
New York City and received his edu- 
cation at the Chatham Square Music 
School where he studied with Adele 
Marcus. He appeared on programs of 
the National Broadcasting Company, 
notably in their Sunday series under the 
direction of Frank Black. He has ap- 
peared as soloist with orchestras in 
several cities. He made a tour of South 
America in the summer of 1948, fol- 
lowed by a full season of concerts in 
his own country. He played Rachman- 
inoft’s Second Concerto in C minor, at 
these concerts October 14-15, 1949. 


A MESSAGE FROM MOSCOW 


The following letter, lately received, 
is here translated from the Russian: 


Greetings— 
Highly Esteemed Dr. Charles Munch: 


A year has gone by since you ap- 
peared with the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra in Moscow in our Great Hall 
of the Conservatory. 


Your concerts had an enormous crea- 
tive success and gave us—musicians and 
listeners—the utmost esthetic enjoyment. 

We still remember your marvelous 
skill as conductor as well as the superb 
performances of the Orchestra. 





These concerts affirm and sustain the 
significance of the mutual cultural ex- 
change and the importance of art in 
bringing our peoples toward a common 
understanding. 


In our magazine, “Music of the 
Soviets,” the third issue of 1957, ex- 
cerpts from your book “I Am a Con- 
ductor” have been printed. Many of 
your thoughts have stirred interest and 
appreciation among our musicians. 


May we ask you to send us a copy of 
your book for which we shall be very 
grateful. We have another great hope— 
that we may meet you in the near future 
at our concerts with our orchestra. 


Please extend our greetings to the 
artists of your Orchestra. We send our 
best wishes to you and your colleagues 
for health, happiness, and success. 


The Group of Trombones of the 


State Symphony Orchestra of 
the S.S.S.R. 


Chumakov 
Sumenko 
Ikov 
Ladelov 


. Fedocev 


Macheko 


<ZASOT 


SSSR Moscow, Hertzen Street 13 
Great Hall of the Conservatory 
State Symphony Orchestra 


when the music is. familiar, 
-aurally tantalizing, intellectually 
| appealing, and emotionally satis- 
| fying. 


| 
; 


praise can be granted Mr, Janis 
| than the fact that he gave it. 





Young Pianist Acclaimed 
In Rachmaninov Concerto 


By Harold Rogers 


The rare thing among concerto | pianist, yet he was never with- 
pianists these days is the man |0Uut eee ogy He der pegs, ree 

; secure. He was breathtakingly 
who combines technical prowess | speedy, And—most important of 


with a refined musical sense. | 4]}_-he poured forth the musi- 


Most players evidently feel that |cal emotion without stint, His 
since most concertos are basical- |expression of the sweeping 
ly show pieces, they may as well | theme in the Intermezzo was of 
let ’er rip, and they gleefully | an incredible beauty. 
tear up the keyboard. There was, furthermore, a 
This kind ot playing can be} unity of viewpoint between him 
exciting, true enough; the ear | and Charles Munch, who gave us 
is dazzled by the coruscations;|another superb orchestral ac- 
but the ear rather than the heart | companiment. The Boston Sym- 
is the organ mainly affected. On | phony players were in excellent 
the other hand, there are pian- | form, instant in response, accu- 
ists who approach a concerto so | rate in executiony ‘ 
subjectively that the display ‘ MN Aas ‘S ) 
elements are swallowed up in ; eee daar 
the orchestral fabric, The heart} Almost the/entire concert— 
may be affected, but not with-|with the exception of Dr. 
out some injustice to the music. | )funch’s own arrangement of 
The ideal, obviously, is the |, hy Ch Siesta’ d 
musician who keeps both areas | ?2°"§ Oe See eh 
—the ear and the heart—well in Chorale, “The Old Year Is Past” 
mind, who can be, shall we say, |~~W@S_an_ essay 1n speed, Per- 
a dazzling poet. haps Dr. Munch is developing a 
Such a musician is Byron | new type of orchesrra, much as 
Janis, Wagner developed a new type 
of singer, The Boston Symphony 
players are rising to their con- 
ductor’s demands; they will soon 
be noted, if they are not so al- 
ready, as the fastest orchestra 
in the world, They are another 
brilliant example of American 
ingenuity, 
When Dr. Munch conducted 
Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony 
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Yesterday afternoon Mr. Janis | 
—young, slight of build, self- 
possessed — played Rachmani- 
nov’s Piano Concerto No, 3, and 
left his Symphony Hall audience 
in a high state of exhilaration— 
as a mater of fact, at a pitch of 
shouting enthusiasm. Boston 
audiences are stirred to such 
raptures only on special occa- 
sions—these being, of course, 





more, the orchestra kept up with 
him. All was as clear as polished 
cut glass, There was little doubt 
that Dr. Munch was enjoying 
himself; the music abounded in 
joy. 

For this he won bravos. Mr. 
Janis won bravos. And bravos 
in Boston are not easily won, 


Boston audiences require a lot. 
They require more than most 
musicians can give, No higher 
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He has a few mannerisms, none 
of which are distracting. Usually 
pianists who have a tendency to 


| lift themselves off the bench are 
‘somewhat disturbing, but with 
Mr. Janis one felt that it must be 


-a necessity. Since he obviously 
‘does not have the _ physical | 
weight, he must somehow com- 
pensate when seeking power, 

Even so, he is not a powerful 


yesterday, everything moved) 
(even the funeral march) at. 
a stimulating clip. And what is! 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Byron Janis Piano Soloist 


' BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-|until the coda of the finale. Thy 

NYRA. presented at Symphony catlorchestral playing was very good 

SRA i afternoon, and will repens O rs pbs 

tonight, + ge ee Dr. Charles that of the soloist wit “i lectrity 

Munch, music director, conducted, by But the —— Bol i “it 
scription 0 Rach |S vitality | 

Chorale Prelude and ‘Chorale, <The|ing | vitality..." Gwn performance 


aD ; itz issin 

phony of Beethoven, and, Racon D and that og Horowitz, was m g 
' on . se 

er kote Byron Janis as soloist. 


By CYRUS DURGIN Audience Pleased 


; "S| dience W 
| is chronicle of yesterday's Nonetheless, the au * 
ooton Symphony Orchestra COn-|.,jidly with sens —- , 
cert ee see th s wenibns one ag bine beck the sodoist foul 
report, in view of the prev B ; ;ous y, bro Logie end: chester 
enthusiasm at Symphony Hall. Butiiimes, They c ‘ reatts 
} aid at Mobile Bay, in |,.¢ajn. They had been &@ 

Miichaue vetner stronger than aber cleaned which always is a matte 

in this family newspapef?.|+,. rejoicing. | 
appear, in torpedoes and, full peed There were some cheers, Re. 
ahead. et hiteA A, ¥ 4 when those final, ere c aneh 
Charles “Munch’s pfogram’ was)),.4 ended the Beethoven Murcli’s 
‘excellent, but somewhat less than This puzzled me, for Dr. ; _ i 
ithat were the conducting and per- reading of that finale, an ne a 
‘formance of two thirds of it. The first movement of the “gy — 
‘Bach Chorale Prelude and Cho are were just about the worst In bs 4 
appropriate to the season, wen ory. Everything in ee nthe 
‘beautifully. With Bach, Dr. Munch ments went too fast, the : = 
is always tender, igniter a was coarse, the tone dry an | 
| ing, and impeccable _ SUY2E.| a ant. 
wen more, the conductor's OWN | ee citing? To be sure. but the 
‘transcription of the music, which excitement that comes of eat “ak 
he so fittingly has played “) ctiobservation of a difficult fea an 
'year since 1952, is a model 0. excitement superficial and 3 de 
‘musicianly character. — | ting. The finale is marked allegro 
ni "Ss *hird Piano na os _ reven supera 

| Rachmaninoft’s Thi - 1aN0) von brio, not presto o 
‘Concerto is a superbly effective . sonic. The hard-pressed orchesira, 
by no means a great piece Of) st navigated marvelously uns 
music. It is well made, it “sings, der the circumstances, must have 
it appeals to the heart. (The yore been exhausted. The first ag 
poser is not at all to blame tha ment fared no better, from the 
somewhere in recent musical €vor'lstart. The opening chords of quar- 
lution, a bar-sinister descent ter notes in what should have been 
occurred whereby Rachmaninofil's fairly slow tempo are supposed te 
piano-and-orchestra style een ; be forte. They were very loud, too 
a no doubt unwilling grandfather short, harsh and poorly intoned. 
Aes ag Sen, wl agacmonome™ Saad The allegretto went much better, 
as the Cornish rhapsodies and the and the tricky matter of the right 


. <a : d. The 
Lag i eed oe ha highly gifted|tempo here was solve 


paler imischerzo, too, Was better. é wi 
pianist, wen playing — — Next week Pierre nor ge x 
o sig ont and serious music,|begin a fortnight <i gag Russie 
makes hon ounds, rumbles or|tor. His first progr he “Classical 
oh at, ag bad ities. Dr. Munch|music, will bring t fi ff, Stravin- 
ae i " painstaking and Symphony ™ haa ona the F 
Peet ta. on cennantenant Yet|sky’s ‘Petrouch * 7% Tchate 
Se. heard it the. performance|minor Symphony, No. 4, by 
never quite got off the ground|kovsky, 
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By RUDOLPH ELIE 
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Since his last appearance here the virtual thesaurus 0 
some eight years ago as a 20-year. board complexities this work 


old pianist, Byron Janis has un- 
dergone. an electrif ing develop- 


x 


ment, LAs / 


7 





provides with what seemed to be 
just enough effort to add to the 
excitement. I thought I detected 


He appeared’ a Slots 21 Rach-.. 2 few moments of his being at — 


Mmaninoff’s Third Concerto yester- 


rhythmic odds with the erches- 


cay afternoon and displayed a| ta (always the critic!), but it 


mastery of his instrument, his| 
‘music and in fact himself, that 
|Clearly Indicates that he is wel] 
on his way to becoming one of our 
very finest young American 


pianists. 
| Back in 1949 when he made his 
| debut here in the Rachmaninoff 


second I tind, a little to my dis-!. 


‘may at my candor, that I said his 
‘performance was a little pallid 
and that he “seldom rose above 


ithe timber line.” Forvunately|. 


‘enougn I added that he seemed 
Promise has certainly now been 
tulfilled. His performance of this 
work ranks with that of Horowitz 
and, in fact, recalls in some meas- 
ure the composer’s own con- 
ception of it in the rhapsodic 


sweep, the passion and the tumul:| | 


and yet always the musicality of 
his playing. 

It is this musicality that is most 
impressive in Mr. Janis’ style: 
his technique is formidable to 
begin with—as indeed it has to 
be to attempt this most cifficu't 
of all the romantic concertos—but 
there are any number of pianists 
who can subdue its difficulties. 
But what emerges here is a/ 
singularly felicitous ear for the. 
musical line. It turned up again): 
and again in the soft, meltinz 
moments jor piano alone: here 
the pianist’s great feeling for 
lyricism, for sustained phrasing 
never smeared by over-pedalling 
or murred by over-sentimentality, | 
was beautifully in evidence all| 
the way through. 


Mattered Little 


In the big and often wild tyt- 
tis with piano and orchestra in 
full cry he was always domin- 
ating without ever seeming to 
pound (for his power is fully 
under control), and he executed 


‘to have real promise, and that} 


couldn’t have mattered less. 
This was a big conception exe- 
cuted by pianist and orchestra 


alike on the biggest scale and, in 
_ my view, a few ups and downs 
: always add to the illusion of re- 
| creative force in being, 

Needless to say this 28-year- 
old young man, as modest in ap- 
pearance as he is handsome, 
arose from the piano to find him- 
self the subject of an ovation con- 
sisting of bravos, stamping of 
the feet and applause. It was 
shared by Mr. Munch, who is 
remarkable for being able to let 
his soloist speak for himself yet 
maintain the intricate give-and- 
‘take that ‘is the fascination of the 

‘concerto with the highest authority, 


For his part, Mr. Munch’s mo- 
ment came in his exceedingly ap- 
propriate and. very beautiful tran- 

scription for orchestra of Bach’s 
Chorale Prelude and Chorale on 
‘‘The Old Year Is Past,’ but most 
especially in the Beethoven Sev- 
enth, It was an exciting and a 
vital performance, but one in 
which the conservative might make 
a good many reservations. Not be- 
ing a conservative. I won’t make 
them, but if I were to do so they’d 
mostly have to do with excessive 
speeds and a rather over-done 
dynamism in all the fast move- 
ments, But the strength in Beet- 
hoven is that while there are a 
thousand wrong ways to play him, 
there is no one true way. And it 
may certainly be said that the ef- 
fect produced a prolonged round 
of applause for the conductor, who. 
gives more of himself on these 0c-| 
Casions than anyone has the right | 
to expect. In any case, this all 
added up to another high point 
in the season. 
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Eleventh Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 3, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 4, at 8:30 o'clock 





PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


Cees eae “Classical” Symphony, Op. 25 
I. Allegro 

II. Larghetto 

III. Gavotte 

IV. Finale 


PEMA se ok den ~“Petrouchka,” A Burlesque in Four Scenes 


People’s Fair at Shrovetide 
At Petrouchka’s 
At the Moor’s 


People’s Fair at Shrovetide (towards evening) 


Piano Solo: BERNARD ZIGHERA 
INTERMISSION 


SCHAINIMIRT oie). 6... deals, Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 


|. Andante sostenuto; Moderato con anima in movimento di Valse 
Il. Andantino in modo di canzona 
III. Scherzo: Pizzicato ostinato; Allegro 
IV. Finale: Allegro con fuoco 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 


Pierre Monteux was born in Paris, 
April 4, 1875. He began his career as 
violist at the Opéra Comique and the 
Concerts Colonne. From 1912 he con- 
ducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, in- 
troducing such music as Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and 
Le Rossignol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe 
and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in 
1916-17. He conducted at the Paris 
Opéra and his own Concerts Monteux 
in Paris. He became conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1917-18 
and was the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the 
ten years following he was a regular 
conductor of the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris... He became conductor of the 
San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a posi- 
tion from which he retired in 1952. Mr. 
Monteux returned to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and 
has conducted each season since, in 


Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared | 
with Dr. Munch the concerts of the | 
European tour in May, 1952, the trans- | 


continental tour in May, 1953, and the 


European tour of 1956. He has con- | 


ducted notable performances as guest of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


CHARLES MUNCH TO CONDUCT 
IN ISRAEL 


Charles Munch left for Paris imme- 
diately following the tenth pair of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts last week. He will spend the 
New Year’s holiday with his family in 
Paris and, later in January, will accept 
an invitation of long standing to conduct 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, per- 
forming in its new home, the Frederick 
R. Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv, as 
well as in Jerusalem and Haifa. In- 
cluded on Dr. Munch’s Israel programs 
will be “Medea’s Meditation and Dance 
of Vengeance” by the American com- 
poser, Samuel Barber. 


Monteux Guest Conductor 


i 
THK BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- first movement, and rather less| 


TRA resented in Symphony 


al 
yesterday afternoon, and will repeatiduring all of the second, Other- 


tonight, the lith program of 


é . 
Friday-Saturday series. Pierre Mon-|wise that reasonable mean was exX- 


teux, as guest, conducted Prokofieff’s ; 
“Classical” Symphony. the complete|cellent. fe ‘ ; i 
“Petrouchka”’ of Stravinsky_(Bernard ee A, G $} J 


Zighera, piano solo), and Tchaikov- 
sky’s Symphony No. 4, in F minor. 


By CYRUS DURGIN 


‘Petrouchka’ Splendid 


There was much pleasure in 


hearing the whole of Stravinsky's 


Pierre Monteux returned again|“Petrouchka”—something not ven- 
as guest conductor of the Boston|tured at these concerts since 


Symphony Orchestra, yesterday af-' 
ternoon. Upon his first entrance he 


Leonard gave it complete nealy 10 
‘years ago, The same combination 
of -vigor, clarity and mellow au- 


received the acclaim due a stra |nority of interpretation accounted 


tinguished musician and that extra 


for a splendid reading of the bal- 


warmth which indicated welcome let score, Too often, “Petrouchka” 


to an old friend. At the end, there 


seems to invite tense, forced per- 


were cheers and much applause|formance, There is much more to 


for a truly exciting performance 
of Tchaikovsky’s F Minor Sym- 
phony. 

In advance, the program of fa- 
miliar Russian music promised an 
afternoon of thorough pleasure. 
As matters turned out, this was 
a concert of notable character, 
which found both Monteux and 
the Orchestra in their finest form. 
The single element which charac- 
terized the playing of each piece 
was a clarity so pronounced that 
it had the penetration of an X-ray. 
You heard everything that was 
going on from start to finish, 

Just as Monteux never indulges| 
in violent gestures, so he never) 
soes to any extremes of interpre-| 
tive emotion. His mostly quiet 
heat of the right hand—simple and 
on the meter—and the equally 
quiet giving of cues and plain com- 
munication of shadings, with his 
left hand, are all that are neces-| 
sary. | 

This was enough, yesterday, to| 
kindle the Boston Symphony mu-| 
sicians. They not only played ex-| 
ceedingly well for him, they 
played with much fire as well. The 
result was an unusual account of | 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth Symphony, 
one proportioned and mellow and 
very clear, but with excitements 
from the first statement of the 
brass. 7 : | 

Monteux’s tempi with Tchaikov-| 
sky were interesting, especially | 
the finale, which went fast enough 
but never at a speed to make con-| 
fusion out of the string and wood-, 
wind scale passages, or to en-| 
danger the accuracy of intonation. 
Up to a point, tempo is a personal 
matter—some conductors have. 
“fast temperaments,” others less 
so, Monteux usually finds a rea- 
sonable mean—though you could 
have asked a little more speed— 
just a trifle—in the middle of the 


be gained both of continuity and 
abundant richness of detail, in the 
way Monteux deals with this in- 
volved and brightly-colored music. 
The “Classical” Symphony, too, 
was distinctively done. Some con- 
ductors like to slick over the 
piquantly dissonant surface of the 
Symphony until they are satisfied 
they are obtaining a high pseudo- 
18th Century polish. Koussevitzky 
used to do that, but he also added 
a peculiar brilliance (gained 
mostly from fast tempo, I think) 
that gave life to the gloss. Mon- 
teux plays it straight, the texture 
is not over-refined, the speed not 
extreme, and the “Classical” comes 
out much more like Prokofieff. — 
Next week Mr. Monteux will 
present Beethoven's Grosse Fuge 
in the massed strings version by 
Weingartner; excerpts from “The 
Martyrdom of St. Sebastian,” by 
Debussy; Strauss’ “Death and 
Transfiguration” and the Brahms 


Violin Concerto. In the last-named, 
Soviet violinist Leonid Kogan will, 


make his American debut. 
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PIERRE MONTEUX 


Pierre Monteux was born in Paris, 
April 4, 1875. He began his career as 
violist at the Opéra Comique and the 
Concerts Colonne. From 1912 he con- 
ducted Diaghileff’s Ballet Russe, in- 
troducing such music as Stravinsky’s 
Petrouchka, Le Sacre du Printemps, and 
Le Rossignol; Ravel’s Daphnis et Chloe 
and Debussy’s Jeux. He toured the 
United States with the Ballet Russe in 
1916-17. He conducted at the Paris 
Opera and his own Concerts Monteux 
in Paris. He became conductor at the 
Metropolitan Opera House in 1917-18 
and was the conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra 1919-1924. In the 
ten years following he was a regular 
conductor of the Amsterdam Concert- 
gebouw and the Orchestre Symphonique 
de Paris. He became conductor of the 
San Francisco Orchestra in 1935, a posi- 
tion from which he retired in 1952. Mr. 
Monteux returned to conduct the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra January, 1951, and 
has conducted each season since, in 
Boston, and at Tanglewood. He shared 
with Dr. Munch the concerts of the 
European tour in May, 1952, the trans- 
continental tour in May, 1953, and the 
European tour of 1956. He has con- 


ducted notable performances as guest of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 


CHARLES MUNCH TO CONDUC! 


IN ISRAEL 


Charles Munch left for Paris imme- 
diately following the tenth pair of 
Friday afternoon and Saturday evening 
concerts last week. He will spend the 
New Year’s holiday with his family in 
Paris and, later in January, will accept 
an invitation of long standing to conduct 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra, per- 
forming in its new home, the Frederick 
R. Mann Auditorium in Tel Aviv, as 
well as in Jerusalem and Haifa. In- 
cluded on Dr. Munch’s Israel programs 
will be “Medea’s Meditation and Dance 
of Vengeance” by the American com- 
poser, Samuel Barber. 
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Mionteux Guest Conductor 


THK BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- frst movement, and rather less 
TRA presented in Symphony a . d. Other- 
yesteraay afternoon, and will repeat during all of the secona. 
onight, e program oO ne), « 
Friday—Saturday series. Pierre Mon-—| wise that reasonable mean was ex 
teux, as guest. conducted Prokofieff’s 


‘“‘Classical’’ Symphony, the complete |cellent. / hl J Y [59 
“Petrouchka”’ of Stravinsky_(Bernard| A _———— 
Zighera, piano solo), and Tchaikov-| 


sky’s Symphony No, 4, in F minor. ‘Petrouchka’ Splendid 


varie 7 There was much pleasure In 
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In advance. the program of fa- 


miliar Russian music promised an| 
afternoon of thorough pleasure. | 
As matters turned out, this was| 
a concert of notable character, | 
which found both Monteux and) 
the Orchestra in their finest form. | 


iway Monteux deals with this In- 


volved and brightly-colored music. 

The “Classical” Symphony, too, 
was distinctively done. Some con- 
ductors like to slick over the 
piquantly dissonant surface of the 
Symphony until they are satisfied 
they are obtaining a high pseudo- 


The single element which charac-| 18th Century polish. wap ong x 
terized the playing of each piece |used to do that, but he a so ad at 
was a clarity so pronounced that\a peculiar brilliance (gainet 
it had the penetration of an X-ray.|mostly from fast tempo, I think)? 
You heard everything that was that gave life to the gloss. Mon- 
soing on from start to finish, Iteux plays it straight, the texture 
Tnst as Monteux never indulges/1s not over-refined, the speed not 
‘n violent gestures, so he never extreme. and the “Classical comes 
soes ta any extremes of interpre-|out much more like Prokofieff 
tive emotion. His mostly quiet) Next week Mr, Monteux will 
neat of the right hand—simple and|present Beethoven's Grosse Fuge 
on the meter—and the equally|in the massed strings version by 
quiet giving of cues and plain com-| Weingartner, excerpts from “The 
minication of shadings, with his|Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, by 
left hand, are all that are neces-| Debussy: Strauss Death and 
sary. Transfiguration” and the Brahms 
This was enough, yesterday, to) Violin Concerto. In the last-named, 
kindle the Boston Symphony mu- Soviet violinist Leonid Kogan will 
sicians. They not only played ex-|make his American debut. 
ceedingly well for him, they . —- : 
played with much fire as well. The 
result was an unusual account of 
Tchaikovsky’s Fourth Symphony, 
one proportioned and mellow and 
very clear, but with excitements 
from the first statement of the 
AMD. 
Monteux’s tempi with Tchaikov-' 
sky were interesting, especially 
the finale, which went fast enough 
hit never at a speed to make con- 
fusion out of the string and wood- 
wind scale passages, or to en- 
danger the accuracy of intonation. 
Up to a point, tempo Is a personal 
matter—some conductors have 
‘fast temperaments,” others less 
<> Monteux usually finds a rea- 
-anable mean—though you could 
have asked & little more speed— 
‘st a trifle-—in the middle of the 
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| One of the abiding wonder Yet there 
genuity an 
score, which in the 


ainly the man}, 


ithe world is cert 
e us one of the}! 


‘who yesterday gav 
rts of the season. 

| He w 

his 83rd. year, 

physically, more 

‘and more advanc 

than ever before. 

‘orchestra yesterday with his usual 

‘technical authority, giving his at- 

tention to the smallest details of |a 

‘unity, 

ture, but he a 

sion in a sense 0 

It was particularly in 


00, in Pro-|Say ouche 
timentality or romantic grief, but 


‘Kofieft’s 

which he too 
throughout, never 
lobscuring the marv 
‘mental effects that abou 


work. j | 
The high point in this concert, 


for me at any rate, was the 
performance of the original 
score of Stravinsky’s ‘‘Petrouch- 
ka.” It was done here ten years 
ago by Leonard Bernstein, but 
the usual practise here has al- 
ways been to do the reduced 
version for a slightly smaller 
orchestra. That version, inter- 
estingly enough, was made by 
the composer some years after 
the original in order to file it 
in this country for western copy- 
right protection. 

He would doubtless prefer to 
have the second version done, for 
no performance royalty goes wit 
the playing of this one, but the 
full version is a great deal more 
interesting. It is, in fact, a per- 
fect masterpiece, a thing so fas- 
cinating and so witty it staggers 


the imagination. 


The outstanding quality, aside 
from the striking and often beau- 


ices, is the m- 
tiful melodic devices, 18. slwas that an old man with an old 


strumental ingenuity 


with the great rhythmic variety. 


el 


eux who, in} compose 


ork its tremen- 
the world of the 
ed for all time 
ythm 
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Merde | 


S superb 


r’s mind first 
for piano| 
Diaghilev 

ex- 


deep sense 0 
for the tormented pup- 


e is a sense, aS some- 

of compassion for 

d broken and 

This is not to| 

the score ever touches sen- 


ul exuberance by no 
the tenderness 
views | 


a 
al- | 
Mr. Mon- 


teux, who after all conducted 
the world premiere of this bal- 
let in 1911, (as he did also ‘“The 
Rite of Spring”), most certainly 
knows it better than any living 
musician and his way with it is 
an exactitude that entirely lib- 
erates the musicians from the 
anxieties of missiong the beat. 
With Monteux they know 
where they are every second; 
there is not a wasted motion 
nor a misleading one, and it all 
adds up to a performance that, 
if not notable for great in- 
candescence, is notable for its 
clarity and, most of all, its 
enormous authority. 
And if all this were not enough, 


Mr. Monteux, still without grey) 
hair in his coal black mane, came 
back after the interval to do the 
same for Tchaikovsky, doing it 
with more pace than ever. So it 


program came up with a concert 
this morning; an as- 


hythmic emphasis|@S New as 
: cs re Aa Bs we hh Lo tonishing feat from any point of 


view. 


By Harold Rogers 


He is always a welcome sight 
> 


it was more of a largo, and i 
. . ’ it 
did drag a bit—but the Gavotte 


wending his 
S Wav 
through a >be e on stage|was done in a striking courtly 
treading with <p tier crea. /manner, and the Finale drew 
the podit a, red pace to! him ever onward to it *kling | 
Par ete im, which, especially | conclusion a acess at 
» IS equipped with an; Now that the Boston Sym-| 


extra step. 

ane was the San Franciscans. so 
~ as | know, who first began 
Oo refer to Mr. Monteux affec- 


‘phony is gaining a re ion | 
ony sputation 
Ping being able to play anything 
| faster than other orchestras, per- | 
haps this ability is found in-'| 


tionatelvy as “* 
v\-4, »S ; * sy 3) +7 , 1 
Papa Pierre.” It | triguing by its guest conductors : 


was simply their way of telling 
him how much they loved him 
during all those 17 years he 
conducted their orchestra. 


We all know that he was once | 


the regular conductor of our 
orchestra —~ the Boston Sym- 
phony—and that after a hiatus 
of 25 vears he has been a very 
regular visitor at Symphony 
Hall. Two years ago here. in 


celebration of his 80th birthday, 


he conducted one of the best 
concerts of his career. 

Of course he doesn't belong 
to Boston any more than he does 
to San Francisco—he belongs 
to the world. But we have ‘ust 
as much right as anyone to re- 
spond to his fatherly love for 
fae’ sort por ay listeners, his 

siclans, an specially 
armor y especially the 

| eo OB Ne 

Well, Mr. Monteux is back 
with us tor another series ot 
concerts during Dr. Munch's 
midw inter vacation, and vester- 
day afternoon he led off with a 


Russian program -~—— Prokofiev’s | 
Classical Symphony, Stravin-. 
sky's “Petrouchka” Ballet (in its 
complete version), and Tchai- | 
kovsky’s Fourth Symphony, He | 
will repeat this program to- | 


night and Sunday afternoon, On 


Tuesdav evening it will be the 
same except for the Tchaikov-_ 
‘sky, with a switch from the 


Fourth to the Fifth. 
Conducting, as usual, with a 


minimum of effort, his baton 
clicking off the bars witha clear | 
beat, he launched into the ever- 


refreshing graces of the Prokof- 
‘jev symphony, Perhaps the 
| Larghetto was a little too slow— 
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wh fe never 
‘let Gheawelves go for fall Ge 
of speed. axe pres sald 
ia at 4. V4 7 ‘Ys F 
Whatever the cfuse, Mr. Mon- 
teux took the Finale of the 
| Tchaikovsky at a lightning pace: 
and It Was no surprise to find 
that he brought down the house 
Perhaps he sought the easy ef- 
fect; and if so, one can hardly 
do else with Tchaikovsky. Not 
all of us may find ourselves in 
an emotional dither over Tchai- 
Kovsky—as we did in our ’teens 
'—but we can compensate by 
observing his ingenuity in set- 
ting the stage, so to speak ‘for 
either a brilliant entrance or. 
‘brilliant exit. Ae 
| The truly dazzling combina- 
lion of the afternoon. however 
| was Monteux plus Stravinsky. 
In Petrouchka”’ we have one of 
the composer’s ideal scores— 
constant interest, thematically 
and rhythmically, a profusion of 


i ee nati ae rerees, and vigor 
\OL % 1. It was goo hear 
the entire score ain yrs es 
ie the shorter suite: and Pai 
Sey cige look a fatherly concern 
in the bittersweet plight 
poor Petrouchka. ae 
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Twelfth Pro ram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 10, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 11, at 8:30 o'clock 


PIERRE MONTEUX, Guest Conductor 


BEETHOVEN “Grosse Fuge,” Op. 133, for String Quartet 
(Edited for String Orchestra by Weingartner) 


DEBUSSY Excerpts from “Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien” 
(Mystery Play by Gabriele d’Annunzio) 


Prelude: The Court of the Lilies 
Dance of Ecstasy and Finale from Act I 


STRAUSS _.“Tod und Verklaérung,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 
INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 
Allegro non troppo 
Adagio 
Allegro giocoso, ma non troppo vivace 


SOLOIST 
LEONID KOGAN 
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LEONID KOGAN 

e appearances of Leonid Kogan 
im the Boston Symphony Cenere 
are the first in America of the Sovie 
violinist. He has had an CRETE HO 
cert career in Russia since 1948 and has 
likewise played in countries of mentees 
Europe, in South America and Cana es 
Following his début in Boston he wl 
make his first New York apenetanes 
with this Orchestra in Carnegie Hall on 


January 18. He will later perform with | 
the New York Philharmonic Society, | 
the concert to be followed by recitals in| 
a tour of American cities. | 
The magazine USSR published an 
account of his life in its fifteenth issue, 
from which the following is quoted: 
“Some twenty years ago the famed 
French musician Jacques Thibaud heard 
the young violinist play in Moscow. He 
was struck by the rich talent of the 
twelve-year-old boy and predicted a 
great future for him. In 1951, Thibaud, 
pleased at his foresight, was a member 
of the jury that awarded Kogan first 
prize at the Brussels Music Festival. 
“Leonid Kogan was born in_ the 
Ukrainian city of Dniepropetrovsk in 
1924. His father, a photographer by 
trade and a music lover by inclination, 
began to teach the boy to play the violin 
when he was seven. Three years later es aba aera ee : ee 
he moved the family to Moscow so that | , ee ee a 
Leonid could have the best teachers lk 
available. The boy studied with ‘a, : im 
specially talented children’s group 4t 
the Moscow Conservatory. | | 
“He was graduated from the Con- day atternoon, 
servatory in 1948 and was given the : Ha 
post of assistant to his teacher, Profes- 
sor Abram Yampolsky, and then taught 
his own classes. He still combines his 
teaching with extensive concert work 
both in the Soviet Union and abroad. 
He has played in England, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Italy, France, China, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile and Canada. 
“In addition to his solo work, Kogan 
forms a trio for chamber music with 
Emil Gilels and Mstislav Rostropovich, 
cellist. With his wife Yelizaveta, a sis- 
ter of Gilels and a gifted violinist her- 
self, he plays suites for two violins. 
Their interpretation of Bach’s concerto 
for two violins is particularly well liked 
by Soviet audiences. ... 
“The programs of his American con- 
certs will include Prokofiev’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, Bach’s Violin Sonata 
in C Major, Ernest Bloch’s Baal Shem, 
Sarasate’s Caprice Basque as well as 
Mozart’s and Brahms’ concertos. He 
will be soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” 
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account of his life in its fifteenth issue, 
from which the following is quoted: 
“Some twenty years ago the famed 
French musician Jacques Thibaud heard 
the young violinist play in Moscow. He 
was struck by the rich talent of the 
twelve-year-old boy and predicted a 
great future for him. In 1951, Thibaud, 
pleased at his foresight, was a member 
of the jury that awarded Kogan first 
prize at the Brussels Music Festival. 
“Leonid Kogan was born in _ the 
Ukrainian city of Dniepropetrovsk in 
1924. His father, a photographer by 
trade and a music lover by inclination, 
began to teach the boy to play the violin 
when he was seven. Three years later 
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available. The boy studied with <a. ene Ales 
specially talented children’s group at 
the Moscow Conservatory. ee “ 4 . r 
“He was graduated from the Con- y atternoon, an unday evening at 
servatory in 1948 and was given the pet, pa Math 5 Sy MAGRORY ore 
post of assistant to his teacher, Profes- See ae ay ae eS naam 
sor Abram Yampolsky, and then taught 
his own classes. He still combines his 
teaching with extensive concert work 
both in the Soviet Union and abroad. 
He has played in England, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Italy, France, China, Argentina, 
Uruguay, Chile and Canada. 
“In addition to his solo work, Kogan 
forms a trio for chamber music with 
Emil Gilels and Mstislav Rostropovich, 
cellist. With his wife Yelizaveta, a sis- 
ter of Gilels and a gifted violinist her- 
self, he plays suites for two violins. 
Their interpretation of Bach’s concerto 
for two violins is particularly well liked 
by Soviet audiences. ... 
“The programs of his American con- 
certs will include Prokofiev’s Sonata for 
Violin and Piano, Bach’s Violin Sonata 
in C Major, Ernest Bloch’s Baal Shem, 
Sarasate’s Caprice Basque as well as 
Mozart’s and Brahms’ concertos. He 
will be soloist with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra.” 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


Violinist Kogan in U.S. Debut | pamery FROM U.S.S.R. 
| 
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Leonid Kogan H Soloi 
Symphony Hall, and will repeat tO-|\impress an audience (seemingly £ ere as O1st 
night, the 12th program of Ba bd he is oblivious to it) a effects With S mM "i 
day-Saturday series. Pierre Mon euX;| sre entirely musical. ence yes~- ft y h U S D b : 
2. ad ? Pp ony, In e.J°e e ut 


Cy-t~ - >» Ciw/l : 
devotion to the music 


THE eT Ls SYMPHONY ORCHES-|/ In his 
TRA played yesterday afternoon at} alone, Kogan makes no attempt to 


as guest, conducted Becthoven’s Grosse terday’s performance of Brahms’ 

Fugue, OP. 133, in the arrangement monumental work was a master- d a ee. 

for Wiring ‘archaese hd Hib rean noe <t| piece of lyrical simplicity, singing : ‘ By CYRUS DURGIN 

ce J ee “tre Soote resonance and direct epg | ams vf is large in the career of |of N Y 

“Death and Transfiguration,” and the tion. The Orchestra, playing we | , eonid Kogan, violinist from Sine. | aia tae ork, was the enormous 

Brahms Violin Concerto. In the last-| perbly, and conducted with loving | ‘cow. This afternoon at Symphony] self, ow of automobiles. He, him- 

named, Soviet violinist Leonid Kogan! devotion but without score, by Mr. | ‘Hall, with guest conductor Diarra ae » OWNS a French Ford in Rus 
“J ° . - . ’ rs 

had a large share in if ‘Monteux and the Boston Sym-| Through Parkh; k 
5 arkhitko, 


. ; Monteaux 
made his first appearance in the , ’ 

the total result. The ovation that ‘phony Orchestra, Kogan wi Koo 

: | ; ill make| say that the Sogan did 

money he will earn 


United States. 
| oeaeiinn followed was peculiar in that it ) his United | 
By CYRUS DURGIN began slowly, but swelled to ap- in the Brahms D ae soe oe his American tour he ma 
Leonid Kogan, the 33-year-old) plause and cheers, and it was Kogan, who is 33, dark yp rea — he will not take it host 
Soviet violinist, is a master of his long-sustained, ) solid but not stocky build, had his/her ans, Out will spend it over 
instrument and a_ musician of Leonid Kogan evidently 1s an ar: if first rehearsal yesterday afternoon, | wh f He doesn’t quite know on 
genuine stature. He surely will itist with a mellow mastery and and then faced a barrage of 0 Th. at this moment. 
take his place in the compara-||@? authority beyond his age. He tions from the press. Since he not Ph oe composer, who is 
tively small but exalted group of should be invited back, He should : Speaks Russian and French, but dently th lished in popularity, evi- 
violinists who are truly great) also be engaged, if that is feasible, no English, communication he Seitins as the same difficulty in 
artists. He made his first appear-!|f°F 4 solo concert in Boston. effected through a fellow Soviet whe ng performed that he has else- 
ance in the United States, yester-| from the Ministry of Culture |New native orig an amount of 
day afternoon, as soloist with the] ‘ Vsevolod Parkhitko, who is ‘vie th ve music 1s combined with 
Boston Symphony, in the D major} Monteux Splendid in the triple capacity of inter | The penal ei A agree concerts. 
‘Concerto of Brahms. This debut,|} Nearly everyone I spoke with : Steir nae correspondent and/More tet meg 4 gas iS 
I believe, will prove to have been|iyesterday, and many whose con- : The apher. ae |Leningraders, who are van the 
historic. _ . versation I merely happened to pave BA ay megs of this interview|tive, less demonstrativ ee on 
Kogan is utterly unlike the con-jloverhear, dwelled upon the splen- che pve 3 ° impression that while| gathered, more subatennel and I 
ventional notion of a young vir-iidid conducting of Pierre Monteux. a Say so barrier had some) tastes. (Like Boston in watts their 
tuoso. If all his playing 4s like ‘He has given us two of the finest fe he Hy in it, the barrier was New York, you might Sra lon to 
that of yesterday, he is not, funda-/ weeks of this season, His con- sa etn Some questions, such|, Kogan added that when the Bos 
‘mentally, exciting. He indulges ducting has been a model of tech- Moscow Bp give a concert in|ton Symphony concerts in : 30s- 
2 mannerisms, no fiddler’s tricks.| nical polish and intense but un- a “ie y Pe private enterprise,|in 1956 were announced, the ussia 
Fine has no ed perannasy In ; distorted expression. ‘ Ant — we proceeds?” seemed| Sold out in one pr Oy, y were 
By io ane ‘dicen, satiate yao “Death and Transfiguration. : Whether this b 0 ig understood.) He will be heard this afternoon 
nateraan iim and muse Fic paral yesterday, was an example. To iit non-Soentirshetston the result of|Upon a Stradivarius violin of 1707 
‘formance of Brahms ‘was some of Ene. 278 there byl pe aoe bean propaganda oli ee of Soviet which. has no further character- 
ithe urest. simplest and master- Monteux’s usual quiet work with aviuhdin: eek oS See of|!zing name. The instrument be 
‘ful B aratpae lh o- t have heard in the baton, but out of the orchestra first the Fae gue apparent, At//ongs to the great Soviet State 
‘more than a quarter-century as a welled a huge eloquence. Always : then maybe, the seemed to be yes, collection, © y 
Salt ag scog a” the nat Ge y there was the feeling that there : concerts, it aan finally, No. All}, The musician was born in the 
~ His technic is so well-grounded could have been more oe ae ‘auspices of tha’ haclel are under quraibe, Dnieperpetrovsk on the 
that it hardl de to b ~ ‘had it been desired. It was good “Bow oviet State, nieper River, Nov, 14, 1924. Wh 
hat it hardly needs to be men" lto hear Strauss, too, for that com- | “How many concerts would be/he was 10, hi ‘ents 
tioned, but it should be set down oser He been neglected of late given in Moscow in the course of | Moscow #8 he couta ao a ~ 
ing is | an average 9” | pres Tver - 
wile Beggin Sh el eraceful, his b vega See nee with : difficulty ns aeesieeeal me nam Yor isk cigs mr mandi ‘Abra- 
intonation remarkably exact, his ow seemed less elecirihyi™ | reply was “three or four <« ved P14 mpolsky, later with David 
| : : ; full string orchestra than it does a ee ee r four concerts| Vistrakh, made his de 
} sappwers determined anton a when performed by the string 7 day. How many days of how) first appeared euteide Ro ory 16; 
: context of the passage at han ‘oinall t many weeks was not specified Prague whe wer ssia in 
‘and the style of the composer. His quartet for which originally ? Sgcaa Pep ed, th when he was 22, and won 
‘playing is amazingly neat. was written, Increasing of mass : Will Spend M a, Concours Ysaye first prize at. 
From a 1707 Stradivarius he, does not always increase strength. apa d sheteh oney Here ar aeaes in 1951. He is married to! 
‘produces a tone large and carry-. The Debussy excerpts were Kogan’s personal impressions of | pj violinist, the sister of Soviet: 
jing but not at all forced, a tone pleasant and well-done, but, : music and this country were pianist Emil Gilels. With Gilels 
‘round and full and luminous, divorced from the remainder of readily explained. He loves ever df cellist Mstislav Rostropovich 
pom edgy, never thin. His range’ tMe work, made less impression, : thing good in music, His first ae on plays trio music. " 
of dynamic shadings ‘s exceptional, I think, than they do when the ie pression of this country, in Serna | net: case it is of interest, he has 
‘and it goes down to a superfine whole is presented. : Soh i yet sampled American vodka. 
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S Also, occasional minor _into-na- 
ymphony Concert tional matters intruded, but these’ 
weston Symphony Orchestra, were, I am fully confident, the | 
‘ cting, re ; 
Symphony “Halt! yosength seavon i, result of the severe emotional 
- , yesterday § after | aj ; ing : 
The | soloist was Leonid Kogan, violin: strain any artist, performing for 
Grosse pepostam: i ithe first time in a foreign land. 
Cscremnte t.... «Beethoven-Weingartner |(especially a Russian in America 
Sieben 1 weartEnGaen OF Bt, or vice versa) would normally 
Death 24 jundergo. In any case, something 
Concerto in D major, Op. 77, ‘Brett tells me Mr. Kogan can play ive 
i. peur ‘great deal better than he did 
4 vy UDOLPH ELIE ivesterday, though this is not to 
nother brilliant new Russian jsay that he was anything less 
a ist rll. us, and it is ajthan a supremely great violinist. 
cause fot rejoicing. He is Leonid | and an enormous credit to the cul. 
Kogan, a trim, slim young man 
of 33 no taller than five feet, bu 


‘ture that produced and nutured 
of towering height in artistic and 


L }him. 
musical stature. 


Technically, Mr. Kogan’s 
He made his debut in America | 


Style trends more in the direc- 
tion of Heifetz’ than anyone else 
yesterday afternoon as the violin | who comes to mind. His clarity 
soloist in the thrice familiaz D | 
major concerto of Brahms. but | 


on the strings is particularly 
in his hands it took on a new | 


remarkable in the clean lines, 
. the finely modeled and chiselled 
luster In the ‘musical concept ' phrases. Every note is heard: 
that shone through every bar of | the violinist never smears or 
the work. We are used, I think. smudges the passage’ work. 
{Oo a more: vigorous approach, a! While his tone on the low string 
way that provides its own meas-}' is radiant, it never intrudes the 
ure of excitement, but Mr. Kogan,|! gypsy, but his tone, from string 
though capable of powerful utter-! to string is particularly even. 
ance when he wants to, sees this. Despite the fleetness and secu- 
concerto as an essentially lyrical) rity of his left hand on the finger- 
inspiration, | board, his bow arm is most re- 
S/ M _markable. He draws his tones ef- 
\OW ovement ''fortlessly and with infinite grace: 
oO: was ‘he: mete UWIBOW fide” bactiy evce «una. on 
movement a cantilena displaving change of the pon ee wit ri 
in opulence of tone that. com- |the long trill in the Sn 
bined with the extraordinarily at ep eu in the slow move- 
, : . * /ment where the un Dow replacec 
‘uent legato of his bowing. soared | | : pow replaced 
| | rowing. SOared |the down without the «lj. htest de- 
Into a higher—and certainly more 'gree of interruption in bea wap 
solacing—Empyrean than his SC]- leverybody hs garry : a Ts bs aedhet 
entific comrades have achieved thine bal wh Nhe o2 "® ee ss ih 
with their sputniks. Yet he also ‘it fo te we Sgn enediare et ses 
commands the grand style and| ~~” OW SPeclal. 
can unleash a temperament that | Ln $f 
while never fierv (at least on this Poetry and Rhythm 
occasion), is highly charged and} With all this, the young violinist 
mast persuasive. 4s interesting to watch. His 
There is some reason to believe | movements are sparing: he 
that the violinist was exceedinely | ane Oy " 
nervous on this occasion He [panes no elfort to add color to 
fidgeted with his bow and his}: 7 P oy ng by iS id Abe ec 
tuning rather more than one might hehe’ ; o} conveys the poetry and 
expect of so experienced an art.| ivy rnyt 1m of the music visually 
ist during the long introductory! “70Ut ever distracting from it. 
tutti, and it took him a few bare 
to settle down to the work ahead. 
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ymphony Concert \lso, occasional minor into-na- 


i he tional matters intruded. but these 
in IOsStoan Sv 


= 7 
€ Vio 


Vmphonv 3 ’ : . 


condi, Orchestra, were, I am fully confident. the 
| as it of the severe emotional 
any artist, performing 
irst tin ) 


roan 


i¢@ In a forejen lond 
a Russian in America 
would 
case, something 
Kogan can plav 
better than he did 
* though this j 


an enormous 


produced 
. 

Technically, Mr. Kogan’s 
Style trends more in the direc 
lion of Heifetz’ than anvone else 
who comes to mind. His clarity 
on the strings is particular) 
remarkable in the clean lines 
the finely modeled and chiselled 
mrases. Every note 


; 


the violinist never smears. or 


‘ © 
radiant, it never intrudes the 
his tone. from 


is particularly 


| 
i 


’ cleofrn ‘ * ‘ 4 ‘« 
nudges — the passage work 
) 


is tone on the low strin: 


Oy arse 


i ee 
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‘All in all, it may be said that 
‘Leonid Kogan stands among the 
very finest violinists of the day | 
land it is certainly to be hoped || 
‘that he will be, from now on, a 
‘regular visitor to our country and 
our city. 

The violinist, who encountered 
qa rather unusual display of ap- 
plause between movements, Was 
greeted at the end with four re- 
calls, al! to the sound of applause, | 
bravoes and stamping on _ the 
floor. To each, he modestly in- 
sisted on the presence of Pierre 
Monteux, who conducted the work 
superbly without a score. 

All that needs to be added at | 
this point, it would seem, is 
that Beethoven’s Great Fugue 
is certainly great but not very 
effective; that the excerpts 
from Debussy’s “Martyrdom of 

| St. Sebastian’ don’t get very 
far due to their special atmos- 
phere, and that Strauss’ 
‘Death and Transfiguration,” 
though it is beginning to sound 
a little old fashioned, always 
makes its way. 

So with this program, Plerre 
Monteux departs for another 
‘year. He will doubtless be back 
next season, and will probably, al 
'84, provide us with more miracles. 
‘The orchestra is out of town nex! 
iweek returning on the 24th with 
‘Robert Shaw as gues: conductor 
in works of Haydn, Hovhaness, 
Schubert and Hindemith. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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By Harold Rogers 
After Leonid Kogan finished 
playing the Brahms Violin Con- 


certo—in his United States debut | 


—the applause was at (first 
warm, then grew in enthusiasm 
until the air rang with bravos 
and the floor resounded with 
stamping. Meanwhile Mr, Kogan 


was returning to the stage three, 


or four times to take his bows 
and to throw some of the glory 


in the direction of Pierre Mon-.| 


teux, the Boston Symphony's 
guest conducter this week. 


If the bravos did not at once, 
ring out yesterday afternoon, it 
may have been that a_ slight 


doubt remained In the minds 
of many as to whether Mr. 
Kogan is truly a superlative art- 
ist or merely a superb one. We 
know, of course, that the Soviet 
Union would send only its best 


artists on tour. We have already | 


been moved by the purity of 
David Oijistrakh’s playing, and 


we have been dazzled by the’ 


technicianship of Emil Gilels, 
Perhaps it has not been easy 


for Mr. Kogan to follow in the’! 


wake of his brilliant colleagues 
—not that he Is a lesser artist, 
nothing of the kind. But the 
American public is beginning to 
have expectations that would be 
difficult for any musician to 
equal, 
Ts! aaney 


Mr. Kogan can easily hold his 
own in the most august company. 
He is truly an extraordinary 
violinist, playing completely 
without mannerisms. He is 
short, probably not much taller 
than Mr. Monteux, He plants 


his feet a little apart, tucks his | 


Stradivarius under his chin, and 
the most difficult passages pour 
‘forth with deceptive ease, His 
tone is fiery—more so. than 
'Oistrakh’s—though perhaps in 
‘certain technical passages his 
/pitch may be just a micron off. 

| This minor measure of falli- 
| bility adds immeasurably to the 
‘humanity of his playing. He is 


} 
| 
} 
} 
' 
' 
| 


' 


just a shade down the hill from 
Olympus where he is permitted 
to lean a little more on his bow, 
dig in a little more in the tone, 
feel a little more intensely. let 
his heart sing, 


ny smi 


The results in the Brahms 
were vibrant, with a wide vari- 
ely in the shading of his tone. 
His playing was not electrifying 
It was better than that—it wa’: 
filled with the rare kind of 
beauty that is deeply satisfying, 

Mr, Monteux opened the con. 
cert with the “Grosse Fugue” 
from Beethoven's Opus 133. as 
eclited for string orchestra. by 
Weingartner. It proved to be toa 
ponderous; it is difficult enciugh 
In its origina] version for S*ring 
quartet, The two excerpts. from 
Debussy’s “Le Martyre of Saint 
Sebastien” were played with 
the special loving touch that Mr. 
Monteux reserves for Erench 
composers; and we were ‘stirred 
by his-reading of Strauss’ “Tod 
and Verklarung” as we: have 
been by other readings in the 
past. 
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By FRED BRADY 


| Russian violinist Leonid Kogan 
Tehearsed with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra yesterday—on a 


Soviet Violinist Refurns Symphony Visit 


1b, 14986 
ion had agreed to the concert tour 
program outlined by New York 


° . > . 7 éé 
Soviet - owned Stradivarius — and|!mpresario S. Hurok and “we 


later said he was making his de- 
but with the Boston Symphony as 
his way of returning the “great 
pleasure” of their visit to Russia. 

Short, slight, and quick to smile, 
the 33-year-old teacher at the Mos- 
cow Conservatory shrugged and 
smiled in a news conference when 
reporters mentioned rumors that 
he would be carefully guarded and 
his personal freedom restricted— 


agreed to that plan and we travel 
according to that plan.” 


AGREED TO PLAN 
Since he landed in New York 
three days ago, has anything sur- 
prised him about America? 
Kogan beamed and said: “The 
number of cars. Soon will come 


the time when you walk more 
quicker than by car.” 


by Soviet order—during his Amer- 
ican tour. 
Kogan said that the Soviet Un- 


——— tla eet antl. ttt 


Does he think that musie could 
be a major bond between the 
‘American and Russian peoples? | 


with the red stripe across the 
shoulders and the rehearsal cur- 
tain was hung. 

Kogan is a stern-visaged young 
iman with heavy black brows. His 
‘mouth is set and he frowns fre- 


‘quently when he plays. But the 
‘music didn’t come out frowning 
‘and at the end of the second move- 
‘ment of the Brahms the Symphony 
players rewarded him with shouts 
of bravo. | 


-  .  . _ “By all means,” the maestro 


said, “Not only music but all art. 
le ath I ‘The more ca ins acquainted to 
each other the better. The visit of 
the Boston Symphony to Russia 
and mutual exhibitions — every- 
ithing will help the people in the 
United States and the Soviet. They 
will have the opportunity to knov 
‘the culture of each other.” 
Kogan makes his American de- 
‘but today at Symphony in the 
'Brahms concerto. Yesterday after- 
/noon at two o’clock he was on- 
stage with the orchestra and the 
famed 83-year-old conductor, 
Pierre Monteux. Monteux was in 
his celebrated rehearsal jacket 


G 7 7 : 
Leonid Kogan, left, with interpreter Vs 


RETURN 


his 
i phony Hall. Kogan said he made 
eS a wees 1X alien of orchestra’s Russian tour. 
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Kogan Sy phony Cilnin 


Leonid _ Soviet violin- 


| ist, will make his first concert 


appearances in this country 


' with the Boston Symphony Or- 
'chestra under the direction of | 
| Pierre Monteux Friday aiter- 
noon, Jan. 10, at 2:15, and Sat- | 
| urday evening, Jan. 11, at 8:30.) 
'Mr. Kogan—known in this| 
country only through record- 
| ings, although he has performed | 


extensively in Western Europe, | 


' South America, and Canada— | 
will be soloist in the Brahms 


Violin Concerto. 
In the first half of the concert 
Mr. Monteux will conduct Bee- 


' thoven’s Grosse Fuge, Op. 133, 
| for String Quartet in an edition 


for String Orchestra by Wein- 
gartner; excerpts, from De- 


'bussy’s “Martyrdom of St. Se- | 


Ao enter ere ee ee ee ee ee ee 


bastian” (Prelude; The Court of 

the Lilies: Dance of Ecstasy, and 

Finale from Act I); and the tone 

poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
| tion,” by Richard Strauss, 


| Mr. Kogan was born in the 
Ukranian city of Dnieperpe- 
' trovsk on the Dnieper River in 
| 1924. When he was 10 his par- 
| ents moved to Moscow so that 
he could have further oppor- 


_ tunities for study at the Mos- | 
cow Conservatory where he 


studied in a class for talented 


children under the guidance of | 
Abraham Yampolsky, He) 
studied also under David Ois- | 


| 
} 
| 
| 
| trakh. 
| 
| 
| 


| one and. abroad, playing in | 

England, Austria, Belgium, 
| Italy. Greece, France, China, 
| South America and Canada. 


' Jn 1951 he won the first prize 
_at the Concours Ysaye in Brus- 
| sels, sponsored by Queen Eliza- 
| beth of the Belgians. Jacques 
'-Thibaud, who had heard Mr. 
| Kogan play in Moscow 15 years 
' before and had predicted his 
| success, Was one of the judges. 
| In addition to his solo work, 

Mr. Kogan forms part of a 

chamber music trio with Emil 

| Gilels, pianist, and Mstislav 
: Rostropovich, cellist. He also 
| plays works for two violins with 
|his wife, Elizabeth, sister of 
| Gilels. 


LL LGLELLLL LL LLL EAL NC Ns le am: 


Mr. Kogan made his official 
debut at 16, and thereafter he. 
| studied and concertized in the | 
Soviet Union, giving his first | 
ary outside Russia in Prague 

t 22. In 1948 he graduated from | 
the Moscow Conservatory and | 
has since combined his teaching | 
there with an extensive con- | 
, cert career, both in the Soviet) 


sxordon N. Converse, Staff Photographer 


Symphony Hall for 


Mr. Kogan’s United States debut this weekend. 
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Kogan Syntp 

Leonid Kogan, Soviet violin- , 
ist, will make his first concert | 
appearances in this country | 
with the Boston Symphony Or-| 
chestra under the direction ol 
Pierre Monteux Friday aiter- | 
noon, Jan. 10, at 2:15, and Sat- 
urday evening, Jan, 11, at 8:30. 
Mr. Kogan—known in this 
country only through record- | 
ings, although he has performed | 
extensively in Western Europe, | 
South America, and Canada— 
will be soloist in the Brahms | 
Violin Concerto. 

In the first half of the concert | 


EE 


Mr. Monteux will conduct Bee- | 
thoven’s Grosse Fuge, Op. 133, | 
for String Quartet In an edition 
for String Orchestra by Wein- | 
gartner: excerpts, from De-/'| 
bussy’s “Martyrdom of St. Se- | 


——— ee ee 


tam, 6 SETS 


te EE elf Amt: ea 


hony Soloist 


bastian” (Prelude; The Court of 
the Lilies: Dance of Ecstasy, and 
Finale from Act 1); and the tone 
poem, “Death and Transfigura- 
tion,’ by Richard Strauss, 

Mr. Kogan was born in the 
Ukranian city of Dnieperpe- 
trovsk on the Dnieper River in 
1924. When he was 10 his par- 
ents moved to Moscow so that 
he could have further oppor- 


tunities for study at the Mos- | 
cow Conservatory where he} 


studied in a class for talented 


children under the guidance of | 
| Abraham Yampolsky, He 
'studied also under David Ols- 


trakh. 
Mr. Kogan made his official 
debut at 16, and thereafter he 


studied and concertized in the | 


Soviet Union, giving his first 
concert outside Russia in Prague 
at 22. In 1948 he graduated from 
the Moscow Conservatory and 
has since combined his teaching 
there with an extensive con- 
cert career, both in the Soviet 
Union and abroad, playing in 


| England, Austria, Belgium, 


Italy, Greece, France, China, 


| south America and Canada. 


In 1951 he won the first prize 
at the Concours Ysaye in Brus- 
sels, sponsored by Queen Eliza- 
beth of the Belgians. Jacques 
Thibaud, who had heard Mr. 
Kogan play in Moscow 15 years 

before and had predicted his 
| success, Was one of the judges. 

In addition to his solo work, 

+ Mr. Kogan forms part of a 
/' chamber music trio with Emil 
_Gilels, pianist, and Mstislav 
' Rostropovich, cellist. He also 

plays works for two violins with 
|his wife, Elizabeth, sister of 
Gilels. 


ore Ne 


zordon N. Converse, Staff Photographer 


t, at rehearsal in Symphony Hall! for 


Mr. Kogan’s United States debut this weekend. 
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Noted Soviet Violinist — 


~ To Make U.S. Debut Today 


/ 


By Harold Rogers © 


When Leonid Kogan was re- | 
hearsing yesterday, with the 
Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the musicians cheered him as he 


completed the second movement 


‘of the Brahms Violin Concerto. 


The noted Soviet violinist, who 
‘will make his debut in the 


| United States this afternoon in 
‘| Symphony Hall, accepted the , 


tribute modestly. 
Then Pierre Monteux turned 


-and said something to Mr. Ko- 


’ 
’ 


| 


''gan that made some of the 


musicians break out in laughter. 


“Please’—in Russian. He was 
ready to rehearse the third! 
movement. 


Mr. Monteux may have used 
the only Russian word he knew, 
but when the third movement: 
began there was the unanimity’ 
of communication made possible. 
through the international lan- 


'guage that music affords. In his 
_interview afterward Mr. Kogan 


spoke about this. 


“By all means,” he said,, 
“music in particular—and all art! 
in general—can be a major bond! 
between the Russian and the) 
American people.” 

This he told us in Russian 
with the assistance of his trans- 
lator, Vsevolod Parkhitko, a 30- 
year-old Russian who learned 
to speak very good English in 
Moscow. 

i i ae 


Mr. Kogan heard the Boston 
Symphony when it visited Mos- 
cow in 1956, the performance of 
which “made a great sensation 


with the Russian people.” By 
way of returning the compli- 


i 
' 
' 


| 


; 
' 


ment, it was decided that Mr. 
Kogan should make his Ameri- 
can debut with the Boston Sym- 
phony. 


Mr. Kogan plays a Stradi- 
varius violin, made in 1707. It 
is one of the few that bears no 


‘nickname, and it belongs to the 


State collection. He was asked if 
he planned to buy a violin for 


himself while he was here. 
He answered that “it is as dif- 
ficult to choose a violin as it is 


to choose a wife!” 


It was plain to see, early in 
the interview, that this 33-year- 
old virtuoso is genial, unaffected 
and completely unembarrassed 
by some of the questions that 
were put to him. He was asked, 


‘| Those of us who were observing for instance, how much money | 
- from the balcony were unable to > 
‘| get in on the joke. Later, how-' 
‘fever, Mr. Kogan told us that, 
:/ Mr. Monteux had simply said, 


in Russia. He said that ne was 
paid 2,000 rubles (or $500). This 
is a question that American 
newspapermen seldom ask an 
American artist. 

Then he was asked how much 
he would be paid for a perform- 
ance here in the United States. 
He said that he didn’t know, 
that it depended on how many 
tickets were sold. He was asked 
if he would be able to take all 
the money home with him and 
put it in the bank. He said that 
he could take all the money 
home with him, but that he 
wasn’t going to. He was going 
to spend it all here. 


Co pt Hers 
Someone asked him if in Rus- 
sia he could schedule a recital 
on his own and keep the pro- 


ceeds. He said that he could 
not, that the arrangements were 
made by the State. He said that 
the State wanted him to play 


more concerts than he has at 


present, because there is such a 
great demand (for _ concerts 
throughout the Soviet Union. 
Another reporter asked him if 
he had a philosophy of music (a 
question that could easily re- 
quire a few days of discussion). 
| His answer was simple: “My 
purpose in music is first to 


Peeryey the audience; then my- 
self.’ 


ne was vaid for an appearance 


Mr. Kogan did al] | 
‘Studying under Rubehae Wie 
polsky. He did not study with 
David Oistrakh, as has been 
bar pact snd reported, 
| ls personal freedom here j 
the United States, he dintained. 
Is in no way restricted by the 
Soviet government. He will have 
'to rehearse a great deal, how- 
ever, and may not be free to do 
everything he would like to do. 
He will visit about a dozen 
cities on this tour, playing con- 


'certos by Brahms, P 
‘Lalo, and Bach. —_ 


mo ee 
Mr. Kogan’s wife Elizabeth is 


/accompanying him. They have 
two children, a boy and a girl, 


who are not along. When asked 


-about his first impressions of 
ithe United States, he answered 


he was surprised by the num- 
ber of automobiles. Referring to 
Boston traffic, he said that “there 
will come a time when it will be 


‘quicker to walk!” 


Mr. Kogan was asked what his 


| personal tastes were in music. 


Again his answer was simple 
and direct: 

ty love everything good in 
music.” 





SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN -FIFTY-EIGHT 
cating, St ESSAI ECD thant stata gee inet acl tiaaech a ete hae ume ae: 


Thirteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, January 24, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, January 25, at 8:30 o'clock 


ROBERT SHAW, Guest Conductor 


Symphony in G major, “Oxford,” No. Q2 
Adagio; Allegro spiritoso 
Adagio 
Menuetto 
Presto 


HOVHANESS Mysterious Mountain, Op. 132 
I. Andante 
II. Double Fugue: Moderato, Presto 
III. Andante con moto 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


SCHUBERT Symphony in B minor (“Unfinished”) 


I. Allegro moderato 
II. Andante con moto 


HINDEMITH Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes by 


Carl Maria von Weber 
Allegro 


“Turandot”: Scherzo 
Andantino 
March 
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noon and Saturday evening 


and Tuesday evening, Jan, 28. | 


DR. MUNCH IN ISRAEL 


“Dr. Charles Munch scored a tre- 
mendous success,’ according to an 
Associated Press report from Tel Aviv, 
“in the new 3,000-seat concert hall 
here Wednesday night in conducting 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
first performance of Samuel Barber’s 
‘Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance.’ 

“Other items on Dr. Munch’s program 
were Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and 
Nocturnes by Debussy with a women’s 
chorus participating. At the end of the 
concert there was an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. Dr. Munch is in Israel for ten days 
and will conduct in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem 


and Haifa.” 


ROBERT SHAW 

Robert Shaw was born in Red Bluff, 
California, April 30, 1916. He attended 
Pomona College and studied for a short 
while for the ministry. He worked his 
way through college, also conducting its 
glee club. Engaged in 1938 by Fred 
Waring to conduct the Waring Glee 
Club, a radio chorus, he led that group 
for seven years. He formed in 1941 the 
Collegiate Chorale, a group of amateur 
singers in New York City which per- 
formed with principal orchestras and 
toured as well. In 1945 he conducted a 
chorus for the United States Navy at 
the Sampson, New York, Naval Train- 
ing Station. In the next year he was 
appointed Choral Director at the Juil- 
liard School of Music. Mr. Shaw was 
co-director in the Choral Department 
of the Berkshire Music Center at 


| Tanglewood in the season of 1946, 1947 


and 1948, also conducting the Festival 
Chorus in the concerts of 1947 and 1948. 
In 1948 he organized the Robert Shaw 


- Chorale and Orchestra, a small profes- 


sional group which toured the United 
States, and visited Europe and the 
Middle East under the sponsorship of 
the State Department. In the last two 
seasons he has been the Associate Con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
in that city prepares the chorus and 
conducts both choral and instrumental 


‘ concerts. 


In the summers of 1956 and 1957 


he has been co-director with Julius 
_Herford of the Anchorage Festival in 


Alaska, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, giving concerts in 
the large high school auditorium and 
including such works as Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, Bach’s St. John Passion and 
Honegger’s King David. Lectures and 
classes are given by the performing 
forces. For four years he has conducted 
with Mr. Herford a Workshop in Choral 
Arts in San Diego State College in San 
Diego, California. 


MYSTERIOUS MOUNTAIN, Op. 132 


By ALAN HOVHANESS 


Born in Somerville, Massachusetts, March 8, 1911 


Composed in 1955, Mysterious Mountain had its first performance by the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Leopold Stokowski on October 31 of 
that year. It has since been performed by other orchestras. 

The score requires 3 flutes, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and bass 
clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 5 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, 
timpani, celesta, harp, and strings. 


M* HovHANEss has commented as follows upon his piece and the 
significance of its title: 

‘Mountains are symbols, like pyramids, of man’s attempt to know 
God. In the Tales of Genji is mentioned a ‘Taoist fairy story about 
a divine mountain inhabited by mysterious sages. Mountains are 
symbolic meeting places between the mundane and spiritual worlds. 
To some, Mysterious Mountain may be the phantom peak, unmeasured, 
thought to be higher than Everest, as seen from great distances by 
fliers in Tibet. To some, it may be the solitary mountain, the tower 


of strength over a countryside — a Fuui-No-Yama, Ararat, Monadnock 
Shasta or Grand Teton, | 


| “The first and last movements are hymn-like and lyrical, usin 
irregular metrical forms. The first subject of the second ‘spretanina 
a double fugue, is developed in a slow vocal style. ‘The rapid seccrid 
subject is played by the strings, with its own counter subject and with 
strict four-voice canonic episodes and triple counterpoint episodes 
Gradually the long tones of the first subject return, fveienséid i the 
horns and trumpets over and under the second subject, Senile id a 


grand climax. In the last movement a chant in 
by muted horns and trombones. 


rige 7/4 1s played softly 
: giant wave in a 13-beat meter rises 
i ah? 

% a reer and recedes. Divided strings carry a continuation of the 
v4 C na A middle melody is sung by the oboes and clarinets in a 
quintuple beat. Muted violins return with the earlier chant, which 
is gradually given to the full orchestra.” 
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ROBERT SHAW 

Robert Shaw was born in Red Bluff, 
California, April 30, 1916. He attended 
Pomona College and studied for a short 
while for the ministry. He worked his 
way through college, also conducting its 
glee club. Engaged in 1938 by Fred 
Waring to conduct the Waring Glee 
Club, a radio chorus, he led that group 
for seven years. He formed in 1941 the 
Collegiate Chorale, a group of amateur 
singers in New York City which per- 


MYSTERIOUS MOUNTAIN, Op. 132 
By ALAN HOVHANESS 


Born in Somerville, Massachusetts, March 8, 1911 


Composed in 1955, Mysterious Mountain had its first performance by the Houston 
Symphony Orchestra under the direction of Leopold Stokowski on October 31 of 
that year. It has since been performed by other orchestras. 

The score requires 3 flutes, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and_ bass 
clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 5 horns, 3 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, 
timpani, celesta, harp, and strings. 


formed with principal orchestras and 
toured as well. In 1945 he conducted a 
chorus for the United States Navy at 
the Sampson, New York, Naval Train- | 
ing Station. In the next year he was } M 
appointed Choral Director at the Juil- : 
liard School of Music. Mr. Shaw was 


rk. HOVHANEss has commented as follows upon his piece and the 
significance of its title: 

“Mountains are symbols, like pyramids, of man’s attempt to know 
God. In the Tales of Genji is mentioned a ‘Taoist fairy story about 
a divine mountain inhabited by mysterious sages. Mountains are 
symbolic meeting places between the mundane and spiritual worlds. 


co-director in the Choral Department 
of the Berkshire Music Center at 
Tanglewood in the season of 1946, 1947 
and 1948, also conducting the Festival 


SR aK | 3 

Robert Shiw Will be guest 
conductor at the Boston Sym- 
phony concerts Friday after- 
noon and Saturday evening 
and Tuesday evening, Jan, 28. 


DR. MUNCH IN ISRAEL 


“Dr. Charles Munch scored a tre- 
mendous success,’ according to an 
Associated Press report from Tel Aviv, 
“in the new 3,000-seat concert hall 
here Wednesday night in conducting 
the Israel Philharmonic Orchestra’s 
first performance of Samuel Barber’s 
‘Medea’s Meditation and Dance of 
Vengeance.’ 

“Other items on Dr. Munch’s program 
were Schumann’s Fourth Symphony and 
Nocturnes by Debussy with a women’s 
chorus participating. At the end of the 
concert there was an enthusiastic ova- 
tion. Dr. Munch is in Israel for ten days 
and will conduct in Tel Aviv, Jerusalem 


and Haifa.” 


Chorus in the concerts of 1947 and 1948. 
In 1948 he organized the Robert Shaw 
Chorale and Orchestra, a small profes- 
sional group which toured the United 
States, and visited Europe and the 
Middle East under the sponsorship of 
the State Department. In the last two 
seasons he has been the Associate Con- 
ductor of the Cleveland Orchestra, and 
in that city prepares the chorus and 
conducts both choral and instrumental 
concerts. 


In the summers of 1956 and 1957 


he has been co-director with Julius 


Herford of the Anchorage Festival in 


Alaska, under the auspices of the Uni- 
versity of Alaska, giving concerts in 
the large high school auditorium and 
including such works as Mozart’s Re- 
quiem, Bach’s St. John Passion and 
Honegger’s King David. Lectures and 
classes are given by the performing 
forces. For four years he has conducted 
with Mr. Herford a Workshop in Choral 
Arts in San Diego State College in San 
Diego, California. 


To some, Mysterious Mountain may be the phantom peak, unmeasured, 
thought to be higher than Everest, as seen from great distances by 
fliers in Tibet. Lo some, it may be the solitary mountain, the tower 


of strength over a countryside — a Fuui-No-Yama, Ararat, Monadnock 
Shasta or Grand Teton. ; 
| have first and last movements are hymn-like and lyrical, using 
“4° oO c - ry ¢ } ty. 4 
—~ ar metrical forms. The first subject of the second movement 
J . f . . 
a ret dle fugue, is dev eloped in a slow vocal style. The rapid second 
subject is play ’ the strings, with i . 
. = is played by the strings, with its own counter subject and with 
S r , c re - . . i ‘ 7 f 
: = pes rege canonic episodes and triple counterpoint episodes 
rradually the long tones of | 
ning y sdb. s of the first subject return, intoned by the 
5 ana trumpets over and under the second subject, leading to a 


OT: : ¢ r € . . 
grand climax. In the last movement a chant in 7/4 1s played softly 


»y muted horns and trombones. A giant wave in a 13-beat meter rises 


regege* ; ue = te ' 
i climax and recedes. Divided strings carry a continuation of the 


ae ae: 4 

7/4 nia A middle melody is sung by the oboes and clarinets in a 
quin > beat iolins | 

q tuple beat. Muted violins return with the earlier chant, which 
is gradually given to the full orchestra.” 
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Fourteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, JANUARY 81, at 2:15 o'clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, FEsBRuary 1, at 8:30 o'clock 
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“Ma Mere l’Oye” (“Mother Goose”’) Children’s Pieces 

Pavane de la Belle au Bois Dormant 

(Pavane of the Sleeping Beauty) 
Petit Poucet (Hop o’ My Thumb) 
Laideronette, Impératrice des Pagodes 

(Laideronette, Empress of the Pagodas) 
Les Entretiens de la Belle et de la Béte 

(Beauty and the Beast converse) 
Apothéose: Le Jardin féerique (The Fairy Garden) 


owe . ——_ _ 
. — 


Chamber Concertino for Saxophone and Orchestra 
Allegro con moto 


Larghetto; animato molto 


INTERMISSION 


TOMASI Ballade for Saxophone and Orchestra 


(First performance at these concerts) 
MENDELSSOHN Symphony No. 4 in A major (“Italian’”’), Op. go 
Allegro vivace 
Andante con moto 
Con moto moderato 


Saltarello: Presto 


SOLOIST 
MARCEL MULE 
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MARCEL MULE 

Marcel Mule was _ born in Aube 
(Orne) in 1901, studied both piano and 
violin, but in addition he learned to 
play the saxophone under the instruc- 
tion of his father, himself a virtuoso. In 
1923 he was admitted to the Band of the 
Garde Républicaine as saxophonist. In 
1929 he founded, together with col- 
leagues of that organization, the Quatuor 
de Saxophones de la Garde which later 
became the Saxophone Quartet of Paris. 
In 1936 he left the Band to devote him- 
self entirely to concerts. He has ap- 
peared as soloist and toured with this 
group in various countries in Europe. 
In 1942 a class in saxophone was estab- 
lished at the Conservatoire under his 
direction. His present visit to this 
country is his first. 

Marcel Mule will play with this 
Orchestra at the Sunday afternoon 
concert on February 2, the concert in 
Cambridge on the following Tuesday, 


REPORTS FROM ISRAEL 
Charles Munch conducted the Israel 
Philharmonic Orchestra as guest on 
January 15th. Reviews from Haaretz 
(in translation) and from the Jerusalem 
Post are here reprinted. 


With the appearance of the music 
director and conductor of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Charles Munch, 
the I.P.O.’s season reached one of its 
highest peaks. The programme chosen 
as well as the musical personality of 
one of the world’s outstanding conduc- 
tors made this concert a musical cultural 
event of the highest order. 

If only for one year we could have 
the privilege of having such a great 
musician as M. Munch as the permanent 
conductor of the Israel Philharmonic! 
In only three rehearsals he brought 
about a revolutionary change in the 
playing of our orchestra and still more 
could be awaited from him if he could 
work with the musicians for a continu- 
ous period... . 


My personal preference of the evening 
were the Three Nocturnes by Debussy 
and the work of Samuel Barber. Here 
M. Munch revealed himself in his full 
genius in the presentation of shades of 
colour and of charm. The Debussy 
breathed the very atmosphere of M. 
Munch’s homeland and there is no won- 
der that the audience was completely 
enchanted. To the conductor of the 
choir, Gari Bertini, we must also give 
praise for his training of the chorus so 
that we were able to hear “Sirens” in 
beautiful sounds that do not too often 
emanate from the songs heard in Israel. 

The work of Barber, a young Ameri- 
can composer, is a very strong com- 
position both from the esthetic and 
technical point of vaew. This is modern 
American music ofthe best type and 
the composer succeéds in giving a sound 
picture of expressive power in a musical 
language that can be understood by the 
music lover as well as the music con- 
noisseur while the mythological legend 
‘s wonderfully well woven into the 
musical spirit of modern man. 

We acclaim M. Munch for his choice 
of a serious programme by which he 
showed that he pays honour to the musi- 
cal public of Israel and his success was 
tremendous.—Haaretz. 


The wonderful thing about Dr. 


Munch’s conducting is that although 


ne seems to dedicat 
e€ himselt 
to the over-all struct ; wae oe 


a Pn on vert, hy "y Schumann 
ich all the _ ton 
ret + Nee nuances were pone hrm 
ed, in spite of the romanticis 
ye Rg inherent in this work. of 
Me dines B cash ag co peo «ene 
é only in 
also in style; the latter SO sack da b sen 
it nearly produces a kind of shock 
While “Medea’s Meditation” is treated 
in an impressionistic manner, full of 
fantasy and spontaneous invention the 
Dance of Vengeance” is so loaded with 
African rhythms that it could find its 
frame in Harlem rather than in th 
mythology of ancient Greece. In all, 
the work is conceived with great talent, 
is extremely well orchestrated and 
lc ae peeeeretation certainly 
a great de its i 
success with the licker re 
With Gary Bertini’s excellently pr 
pared female ensemble (the “Rin ” 
choir, which sang the “Sirénes.” with 
nobility and pure intonation) the first 
integral performance in Israel of De 
bussy’s “Nocturnes” was made Phat = 
Till now our programmes featured onl 
the first two parts: “Nuages” sa 
Fetes.” Although this work and th 
closing one, Roussel’s “Bacchus ina 
Ariane,” are well-known as chevaux d 
bataille in Dr. Munch’s vast repertor ‘ 
they were played with a great sense of 
spontaneity. In the latter work es 
pecially, the impetuous climaxes ‘alive 
brought to a really vehement ra 


Jerusalem Post. 


; ure of a work, it 
details always appear in well-deheed | 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Munch Returns, Mule Soloist 


fHE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- from top to bottom of the instru- 
TRA played at Symphony Hall yes~ jw ont’s range, The tone-color is 
terday afternoon, and will repeat : ied reget 
tonight, the 14th program of the Fri-|much more varie and wit ess 
day-Saturday series, Charles Munc®. | vibrato than we usually hear from 
or, conduc an | ; 
ioe Sera; "Ravel: “Mother Goose’; the saxophone: light and reedy 


Ibert: Chamber Concertino for Sax~| + wer less suggestions of 
ta alee | Orchestra; Henri_Tomasl: at the top, ‘ddl no a ‘st the 
Ballade for Saxophone. and Orchestra/reed 1n the middle, and a 


(frst performance at these concerts): |»; sallow resonance 
Ah pobecaehy “Ttalian” | Symphony. | bottom a fine mel ' 
Marcel Mule. making his, Boston with something of the quality o 


gebut. was the soloist in Ibert and the horn. | | | 
| hd hatobirte— 2~1-Sie | How that tone sings. Ibert’s 
By CYRUS DURGIN Pahang? Soagaenygen 1s ae te 
; | displa jece, and opportunity t 
| Charles Munch returned to the oes” in aibainad feahinn <halilire 
conductor's stand of the Boston) ony in the larghetto, With Toma- 
Symphony Orchestra yesterday si’s Ballade there is more scope 
after a five weeks’ “vacation ’|for the extendeg melodic line, of 
which included appearances in| which Mr, Mule made the most. 
Isracl. With Mr. Munch came a,The work itself, however, is 
French musician who plays the, thickly scored, though bright, ana 
saxophone much as I suspect of negligible musical be PTT 
Paganini played the violin, He is| You might call it a sort of atin 
Marcel Mule, and quite likely he Cornish Rhapsody for sax, 
may be the ranking virtuoso on! The audience was plainly glad to 
his instrument in all the world.|welcome Mr. Munch home again. 
At least these ears have heard|Enthusiasm ran high during the 


. -.(afternoon. and conductor and Mr. 
. other to match his fireworks | 2! ; ' 
none other to ‘Mule shared delightedly in lt. 


ae and beamerul, yeipriaes i. orchestra was in fee om 

Employing an E-flat alto saxo-j|!" the cee oe Sa at 
nhone, very glittery and with the | CLES of ape oni ‘1 Mendels- 
metallic tint of old gold, dar, | sceomp hen E aerapkony. Here 
Be pare cules end arpenet| toe first movement was myo 
ated chords, ‘and such smooth | Propelled, wien aed infor 
mastery in the deft turning PO] bana eae ag ys yr sal much 
melody, as to dazzle the audience. | ¢,,. Mendelssohn’s texture, and 
roy — ‘ly Hyg ag apt movement erp coarse and 
ike The Devil, and wore (ong! heavy. The andante, however, 
hair, it is doubtful that Paganini Was ’ gracefully melodious, the 
with his legendary fiddle evei|<cherzo playful, and the saltarello, 
seemed more a magician than did though very fast, was_ properly 
the tall, slender and elegant Mr.! sossamer-light. Rhythmically this 
Mule, |performance was a joy throughout. 

His mastery is of that order; Next week Mr. Munch will pre- 
‘which makes it appear to be eaSy:'sent the Suite from Rameaus 
problems of fingering and breath- | “Dardanus”; the first Boston per- 
ing and phrasing seem not to formance of Stravinsky’s “Agon 
exist for Mr. Mule. Everything,| Ballet, and the Seventh Symphony 
in tone and articulation, is even,of Bruckner, 


By RUDOLPH ELIE 

- It is one of the more curious 
aspects of the psychology of music 
that the saxaphone as a member 
of the symphony orchestra has 
been stubbornly resisted by the 
human ear since its invention by 
Adolph Sax in 1842. 


To be sure the saxaphone has 
not gone the way of the flugel- 
horn or the sarrusaphone or the 
serpent or the tenoroon but has, 
on the contrary become as much | 
a part of the jazz ensemble as 


the contemporary symphony 
orchestra has absorbed such in- 
vis og silly things as the 
tri 

zylophone and even an occasion- 
al wind machine (not to men- 
tion a stray cow beil or two), 
the saxaphone just cannot crowd 
iis way in despite some random 
uses by a few composers, gen- 
erally French. 


Music Wasn’t Much 


Although the reason for this re- 
jection was by no means wholly! 
in evidence yesterday afternoon 
when Marcel Mule, perhaps the 
ranking virtuosos on the instru- 
ment, appeared in two works for 
saxophone and orchestra, there is 
no denying that it all seemed just 
a little uncomfortable. The music 
wasn’t much, to be sure, but even 
that doesn’t explain why this in- 
ctrument, as fleet and as expres- 
sive as any, simply does not sound 
‘“‘right,’? even when played by such 
a profound and dedicated musi- 
cian as M. Mule. ff... 2% 

Whether it hed tea ALK. 
fact that the saxophone changes 
its tonal color from octave to oc- 
tave more than any other I do 
not know. It is at its best in the 
middle register, but in the top 
register it seems a little piercing 
while in the bottom register it 
almost brays. But whatever it is) 
‘(and I hope I do not sound like 
'a snob), the saxophone for all its 
‘many beauties, seems as far out) 
lof the symphonic picture as the| 
phapotus of Afranio or the bag-| 
pipe. But why I simply cannot’ 
guess. | 


| 
the snare drum. Yet, though | 
| 


In any case, if anyone ever 
does establish it, it will certainly 
be this French virtuoso (though 
not, it must be added, in either 
of the two works he appeared in 
yesterday). Of the two, the Cham- 
ber Concertino by Ibert, a piece 
dating from 1935, was far and 
away the most attractive. 


As much of Ibert’s music does,, 
it had wit and clan and anima- 
tion and color. It also presumably 
exploits the character and the 
technical capacities of the instru- 
ment—in this case the E-flat 
saxophone—to the full, giving the 
sew Seta lightning  scalewise' 
passages as well as wide leaps 
‘and forays into the complete regis-| 
ter of the instrument while pro-| 


for the reduced orchestra. 


Hardly Suited 


Tomasi’s Ballade, as a post- | 
intermission encore, was hardly 
suited to add further stature 
to the saxophone for it proved 
to be a pretty tepid essay more 
suited to the popping corks of 
a May night in Symphony Hall 

_ than a mid-winter Friday after- 
' noon. Every cliche of light con- 


ngle, the tambourine, the viding a clean and lucid texture| 


| _ cert music appeared before the 


Ballade, based on a_ popular 
English theme, came to an end, 
and none too soon at that. All 
this, however, does not con- 
ceal the fact that M. Mule is 
a matchless performer who 
plays with incredible fluency, 
with a beautiful and tasteful 
vibrato and with a_ technical 
attainment not less than for- 
midable. He was given a very 
warm welcome, too, particularly: 
after the Ibert. 


For his part, Charles Munch. 
back after a month’s vacation, 
was in top form. He did the ex- 
quisite “‘Ma Mere I’Oye”’ of Ravel 
with the most charming trans- 
parency, catching the almost 
nalve delicacy of these impres- 


ee eee 
ee ee a —— 


| 
; 


sionistic miniatures to perfection. | 

is way with Mendelssohn’s: 
Italian Symphony was equally 
discriminating as he endowed it; 
with a warmth and a glow that! 
was wonderful to hear. To be! 


‘sure, he took the last movement| 
a little too fast for my taste, 
but even so it never lost its clear’ 
and luminous) outlines. 





By Jules Wolffers 


It is one of the ironies that the 
means which made the sax0- 
phone a popular instrument at 
the same time brought it into 
disrepute. 

Adolphe Sax was not the first 
to place a reed on a coneshaped 
brass instrument, but he was 
the first to make it completely | 
practical and he received a pat- | 
ent on the instrument he named | 
after himself in 1846. The sax- | 
ophone’s wide range of power 
and generally rounded timbre 
was praised by many but used 
by few. Only in Paris did it 
receive a measure of recognition 
as a legitimate band, orchestral, | 
and solo en | 


' 
‘ 
i 


But all this changed in the 
90’s when the “sax’ became | 
standard equipment in almost 
every jazz band; and with the 
jazz craze sweeping the country | 
it came into general use. It 1S] 
one of the peculiarities of this 
instrument that it is rather easy 
to learn in the first stages. Thus 
encouraged, thousands of young 
performers learned just enough 
to play it badly—and what can 
be worse than the wretched 
moans of a badly played saxo- 
phone! 

Another peculiarity of the in- 
strument lies in the fact that its 
timbre can easily be changed by 
an expert performer. The saxo- 

‘phone has been used by many 
| jazz musicians with vulgar and 
offensive tone. Of course there 
were jazz players who did the 
instrument full justice but these 
were in the minority. 
OE Br Me 


It is only natural that a kind 
of odium descended on this ba- 
sically well-founded instrument 
with serious musicians and their 
public to the point where it be- 
came something of a joke, an 
this attitude, it must be ad- 
mitted, still largely prevails. 

But however much of this at- 


titude was present at the begin- | 


ning of the concert of the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra yester- 
day afternoon it had vanished 
after they had heard the playing 
of Marcel Mule. 

This distinguished performer 


is a great musician and a great 
virtuoso in the same sense that 
we associate these words with a 
Heifetz or a Serkin. He is com- 
plete master of all phases of 
technique. His tone Can approach 
4 trumpet in loudness without 
loss of quality and his dolce 
tones are dulcet indeed, But this 
is not enough to confer the dis- 
tinction of greatness on a per- 
former. It is in the use Mr. Mule 
makes of his equipment that we 
have cause to admire him. 
ct ae a 


One regretted only that the 


‘soloist did not really have music 


‘worthy of his talent. Even those 
composers who have written for 
the instrument treat it some- 
what lightly. Ibert’s Chamber 


Concertino for Saxophone and 
Orchestra is pleasing enough 
but it is designed more to while 
away time agreeably than to stir 
one’s deeper faculties. Exactly 
the same but not quite so much 


can be said for Tomasi’s Ballade 
for Saxophone and Orchestra 
_ which yesterday was heard for 
the first time at Boston Sym- 


| phony concerts. 
| Both pieces, however, are ad- 
/mirably constructed in one re- 
spect—they are ideal vehicles 
‘for an expert performer to show 
| his paces, Undeniably Mr. Mule 
did this to perfection but at the 
same time, never stepped over 
the bounds of good taste or in- 
dulged in technique for tech- 
nique’s own _ sake. Whatever 
there was worth-while to say in 
both pieces was truly said by the 
soloist. He received something 
close to an ovation after both 


pieces. (26 Wy pR-~/7§ 
| om ae | ws 


| Mr. Mule was greatiy aided by 
'the sympathetic and responsive 
| accompaniment of Charles 
| Munch who again upheld his 
penance as one of the finest 


| accompanists among conductors. 


} 


Fres "om 

pero from the vast success 

: Cc } 

se e on his recent series of 
certs In Israel, he was force 


ful and resili 
| . llient , mt 
/and in control both of secon 


| companiments 
| orchestral ae the purely 


Taken as a 

whol 
was on the lighter 
aiternoon went al 
Been what could 
mag pleasant occasion turned 

: a significant event. In th 
‘jd | sessing work—Ravel’s “Me 
the pion e” (“Mother Goose”) — 
| chestral aie. yp 28 nis Os 
colors so deftl | 
| ronepast his hearers tite av : | 
a atyland of airy lg | 

r closing wor , 5 

Fee lssobin “ftallen® nS nt | 
 Iatects done with a sweep oak | 
| tivieiine gayety to set the © sane: | 
| Thi ng and the feet tapping | 
| This is exactly the ‘age al 
Peeve rag y the way the A-'| 
Jor symphony should be done | 


S was the , 
' fine concert, tone to end this | 


the program 
side but the 
ong so well 
have been a 
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BALLADE FOR ALTO SAXOPHONE AND ORCHESTRA 
By HENRI TOMASI 


Born in Marseille, August 17, 1901 


“Lo? : sc ce . - ¢€ > R y y is 
This Ballade was composed in 1939. It is scored for 2 flutes, 2 oboes and English 


horn, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 2 horns, 2 trumpets, 2 trombones, timpani, triangle, 
side drum, cymbals, wood block, elockenspiel, harp, and strings, with solo saxophone 


in E-flat. 


5 Das Ballade is openly and lightly scored, rhythmic throughout. It 
opens andantino with an air derived, according to the Score, from 
a “popular English theme,” first heard by the violins and English horn 
and, together with arpeggios, developed by the soloist. ‘The tempo 
changes from triple to common time as the soloist plays the tripping 
measures of a gigue, at first over plucked strings. A “tempo dt blues, 
developing a form of the first theme altered into 4-4 rhythm, follows 
and alternates with the gigue section. ‘The saxophone plays a cadenza 
and the themes are finally developed with increasing orchestral 
emphasis. 7 

Tomasi has contributed a verse as suggestive of the Ballade as 
follows: 


Sur un vieux théme anglais, long, maigre et flegmatique comme lui, 
Un clown raconte son histoire splénétique a la nuit. 

L’ombre de son destin, le long des quais, zigzague, et le gout 

De mégot, qu’en sa bouche ont pris de vieilles blagues, le rend fou... 
Fuir son habit trop large et sa chair monotone, en n’éetant, 

Entre la joie et la douleur, qu’un saxophone hésitant. 

Son désespoir, au fond d’une mare sonore, coule a pic... 

Et le clown se résigne a faire rire encore le public. 


“With an ancient English theme, long, lean, contained as himself, a clown tells 
his gloomy tale to the night. The shadow of his destiny zigzags the length of the 
quai. The taste of the stub in his mouth, the odor of old jokes, drive him mad. 
He escapes from his flapping coat and his whitened skin, torn between joy and pain 
like the hesitant notes of a saxophone. His despair sinks to the bottom of a pool 
of sound and the clown resigns himself to make the public laugh once more.” 


Henri Tomasi’s parents were Corsican. At the Conservatoire he 
studied with Caussade, Paul Vidal, Vincent d’Indy and Philippe 
Gaubert. He took the Grand Prix de Rome in composition and the 
first prize in conducting in 1927. He conducts the Etat Radio. His 
list of works is numerous and includes symphonic poems, orchestral 
suites, ballets, “lyric dramas’’ and chamber music. 
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2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Fesruary 8, at 8:30 o'clock 


Suite from the Opera, “Dardanus” 
Entrée 
Rondeau du sommeij] 
Rigaudon 
Rondeau gai 


“Agon,” Ballet 


(First performance in Boston) 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 7, in E major 


Allegro moderato 
Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 

Scherzo: Allegro; Trio: Etwas langsamer 
Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 
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THE BOSTO 


music director, conducted the 
lowing program. Rameau: 


concert by the Boston Symphony 


Orchestra indubitably come from | since few instruments are sound- 
‘Rameau’s delightful 18th Century | ing at one time. Inevitably. in 
Suite. in Vincent d’Indy's full-'this respect, there will be com- 
‘bodied edition, and the great parisons with the music of Anton 
Seventh Symphony by Anton | Webern. Anyone can percelve, also, 
‘Bruckner. But to those of us with that the Stravinskyan rhythm has 
‘an ear and a desire for contem-) given a brisk motion to the 12-tone 


Stravinsky and Bruckner 


N SYMPHONY ORCHES~| porary music, Stravinsky's ee 


TRA presented at Symphony Hat gary “A gon” proves an engrossing 


yesterday, and will repeat tonigsh 


‘iday— ously clever score. 
5 ogram in the Friday and enorm Ae 
eA. dny Reries. _ Charles Munch.| His newest major work, “Agon, - 
suite from|presents three facets of interest: | 
“Dardanus” (edited by d'Indy); Tor) Stravinsky's resourceful sense of| 


sé ed "| * : | 
Stravinsky: Ballet, ““Ason (first ner: (rhythm, his use of 12-tone (or! 


formance in Boston): 


° . ) 

Symphony No. 7, in B maior, “aerial” ) technic, and a sort of 
Af glen & m4 ae ‘pointillist style as brief and some- 

“?) five Ss DU ‘times even fragmentary phrases 
The best sounds at this week’s|are tossed from one to another 


‘sections of a large orchestra. The 
| scoring is actually very light, 
| : 


technic, which in other hands has 
‘lipeen amorphous and or turgid. 

Though completely abstract, the 
“Agon” music has a waggish qual- 
ity suggesting humor, It also has 
‘more juice than Mr. Munch got 
lout of it yesterday, for his per- 
‘formance, though crisp and alive, 
was dry and, I think, frequently 
a little too slow in speed. Some) 
pages did not hang together, as | 
they do in the recorded “Agon, 
which Stravinsky himself con- 
ducted. Certainly “Agon,” with 
its vivacity, is a far better work 
than the Canticum Sacrum. The 
Friday subscribers did not seem to 
like “Agon” especially, but L think 
impressions could improve upon 
further acquaintance. 

Mr. Munch gets my vote of 
thanks for presenting Bruckners 
noble and neglected Seventh Sym- 
iphony. It is great music, and to 
‘be heard as such requires a VII- 
‘tuoso orchestra like the Boston 
‘Symphony, for the almost con- 
istant play of counterpoint Is very 


‘difficult to sustain in flow and! 
balance. Mr. Munch conducted 


the slow movement did not have 
quite the sculptural detail desired 
There was a sizeable cut in the 
fnale. and the final chord, lack- 
ling the tympani stroke and the 
iheavy accents, sounded peculiar. 
‘Throughout Bruckner the Orches- 
tra sounded gorgeous, as, indeed, 
had the strings and the half-dozen 
woodwinds in’ Rameau’s. delect- 


able Suite. 


‘admirably, even if some parts of| 


| By RUDOLPH ELIE 


It is a difficult thing to know 


‘just how to approach a work like 
Stravinsky’s new ballet ‘‘Agon,”’ 
which had its Boston premiere 
yesterday afternoon. 
From the first moment it is 
‘obvious that here is a master- 
piece by the man generally con- 
ceded by everyone to be the great- 
lest living composer. The musical 
‘wonders that .abound in it are 
astonishing considering that Strav- 
jinsky is also one of the oldest liv- 
ing composers: he has ideas in 
this score fresher and more con- 
temporary than the most revolu- 
tionary Bohemian composing a la 
‘Anton Webern in a cold _ water, 
flat. bhek, eZu~ A 0F 
Consider for example ‘the ex- 
traordinary sounds he achieves. 
There is a recurrent moment in | 
which the two first double 
basses, by means of weird nat- | 
ural and artificial harmonics | 
_ while supported by a pedal point | 
in another bass. achieve a tim- 
bre unique to the orchestra, at | 
least in my experience. It is, | 
indeed, almost uncanny. Then 
there is the use of the mandolin, | 
which occurs in modern times | 
only in Mahler’s Seventh Svm- 
phony and Verdi’s “Otello” | 
(though Handel and Mozart also | 
| used it on single occasions). It | 
| proved to be exceedingly strik- | 
| ing, too, especially in a very | 
| remarkable passage with solo | 
| harp, violin and cello. | 
| 


Full Orchestra 


| Although the composer here em- 
iploys a full orchestra, including 
icastanets as well as mandolin, he 
‘at no time employs it in its full 
force. Rather,. he uses it with a 
‘lean and spare economy that char- 
‘acterizes all his later works, and 
ithe resultant shafts of color, of 
contrast, and of tonal alterations 
are fascinating to listen to. This 
quality, in which the fragmented 
musical materials are never 
clothed with a trace of the ines- 
sential, suggests that Anton Von 


‘Webern, who reduced this sort of 


thing to fractions and cancelled 


‘them out, has been of very con- 
siderable influence in Stravinsky's 


late vears. But what he may have 


taken from Webern he has mingled 
‘so perfectly within his own mus- 
‘ical expression that it cannot, in 
the final analysis, be compared 
to Webern at all. It is pure Stra- 
vinsky, and great Stravinsky at 
that. 

- Yet. in the long run, this music 
fails in the concert hall. Of its 18 
minutes or so, the first nine are 
so brilliant, so incredibly ingen- 
ious, so rhythmically capricious 
and so filled with astonishing 
sounds that the ears most hostile 
to contemporary music would be 
taken aback by the interest it all 
generates. Then, somewhere along 
the line, the need of the visual 
support of the eight women and 
four men dancers;for whom this 
music was composed, filters into’ 
‘he mind. Once there, it will not 
down. And from that moment on, 
‘‘Agon’” begins to lose its grip: 
what, at the beginning, was so 
vivid, so arresting, suddenly be- 
comes tiresome while the ingenu- 
ities turn out to be eccentricities. 


Really Be Seen 
It may be a number of hearings 
are needed to overcome all this, | 


but I suspect that ‘“‘Agon’’ must 
really be seen as well as heard to) 


‘make the final contact that is cer- 
tainly contained in this arresting 
piece. However that may be, it) 
‘must present conductor and musi-| 


cians alike with problems in’ 
counting and execution on a truly| 
formidable level. | 

So formidable indeed, that the | 
ensuing performance of Bruck- | 
ner’s Seventh Symphony was | 
one of the most technically in- | 
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| massive score. 


ure readings the orchestra 
re minor ac- 


oughout, none impor- 
tant, but all conveying the idea | 


that the Stravinsky had re- | 
o much rehearsal that | 


too little time had been given 


to the preparation of Bruckner’s 
And massive it | 


is, too, with moments of an al- | 
most other-worldly beauty, as in 
the second theme of the great 


slow movement. 


cidents thr 


‘quired §s 


| e scherzo, however, this | 
After the s si helt ed 


ork Gt us 
enormous wor aiertiag A 


reuth tubas in addi 4 
ra), simply has no-| 
node d the finale comes 


to go, an ) 
_oogaar of the most curiously inept 


‘n the whole literature. The 
Se choty is, nonetheless, one de- 
serving both of the greatest re- 
spect and the highest severe 
and we can only be gratefu p . 
Mr. Munch for reviving it. And 1 


it didn’ vite as well as it 
it didn’t go q ee 


e said of 

’°> 
Rameau’s Suite from , Dardanus, 
which was a miracle both in con 
ception and performance. 


might have technically, 
os most certainly not b 


“AGON,” A BALLET FoR TWELVE DANCERS 


By IGor STRAVINSKY 
Born in St. Petersburg, June 17, 1882 


The Ballet Agon was composed for the New York City Ballet on a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and is dedicated to George Balanchine and Lincoln 
Kirstein. It was first performed as a ballet on December 1, 1957 by that company 
at the City Center (there was a previous benefit performance on November 27 for 


the March of Dimes). 

There had been several concert performances of the complete score. (It lasts about 
eighteen minutes.) The first was on June 17, 1957 (at a 75th birthday concert) in 
the Hollywood Bowl by the Los Angeles Festival Orchestra, the composer conduct- 
ing. Stravinsky also conducted performances with the Sudwestfunk Orchestra of 
Baden-Baden, at the Salle Pleyel in Paris on October 11, and in Donaueschingen, 
Germany, on October 19. 

The score calls for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and 
bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 4 trumpets, mandolin, harp, 
piano, tom-tom (or high timpani), xylophone, castanets and strings. It is dated 
April 26, 1957. 

The mandolin part will be played by Martin Hoherman. 


 eabinegincll latest Ballet is severely non-representational in the 
sense that there are no costumes other than the dancers’ practice 
costumes, no décor, no “story.” The title, derived from the Greek 
meaning a “contest” or “struggle,” is in itself decorative rather than 
applicable. The ballet is “pure music” —a balanced co-ordination, a 
matching of rhythms. Felix Aprahamian remarked in a review of the 
Paris performance: “Its Greek title, denoting struggle, but used b 
Stravinsky only in the sense of a dance competition, appedis madione 
apt tor a score so clean, sinewy, and stripped of inessentials. vet az 
diverse.” Balanchine, who made the choreography, has Renn it 
to an I. B. M. electrical computer,” adding, “It ia OT b 3 
machine that thinks.” John Martin, reviewing the Ballet nual hs 
The Times, objects: “He js wrong, for not even the | 'B M a 
co. a machine that deals in high. wit. Agon certainly sos 
oy 0 it is pi when you find yourself smiling it is simply with 
picasure of seeing the choreographer deliberately tie himself int 
compositional knots and resolve them with ease and a touch ; 
right on the final beat.” a ee 
BO ani ig ais four men and eight women. ‘The orchestra is 
g an le composer has used since his Symphony of 1945. Its 
use, however, is at no time massive. The many instruments are chosen 
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“AGON,” A BALLET FoR TWELVE DANCERS 


By IGoR STRAVINSKY 
Born in St. Petersburg, June 17, 1882 


The Ballet Agon was composed for the New York City Ballet on a grant from 
the Rockefeller Foundation and js dedicated to George Balanchine and Lincoln 
Kirstein. It was first performed as a ballet on December 1, 1957 by that company 
at the City Center (there was a previous benefit performance on November 27 for 
the March of Dimes). 

There had been several concert performances of the complete score. (It lasts about 
eighteen minutes.) The first was on June 17, 1957 (at a 75th birthday concert) in 
the Hollywood Bowl by the Los Angeles Festival Orchestra, the composer conduct- 
ing. Stravinsky also conducted performances with the Sudwestfunk Orchestra of 
Baden-Baden, at the Salle Pleyel in Paris on October 11, and in Donaueschingen, 
Germany, on October 19. 

Ihe score calls for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and 
bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 4 trumpets, mandolin, harp, 
piano, tom-tom (or high timpani), xylophone, castanets and strings. It is dated 
April 26, 1957. 


The mandolin part will be played by Martin Hoherman. 


. sdstags li latest Ballet is severely non-representational in the 

sense that there are no costumes other than the dancers’ practice 
costumes, no décor, no “story.” The title, derived from the Greek, 
meaning a “contest” or “Struggle,” is in itself decorative rather than 
applicable. The ballet is “pure music” —a balanced co-ordination, a 
matching of rhythms. Felix Aprahamian remarked in a review of the 
Paris performance: “Its Greek title, denoting struggle, but used by 
Stravinsky only in the sense of a dance competition, appears extremely 
apt for a score so clean, sinewy, and stripped of inessentials, yet so 
diverse.” Balanchine, who made the choreography, has compared it 
to “an I. B. M. electrical computer,”’ adding, “It is a machine, but a 
machine that thinks.” John Martin, reviewing the Ballet premiere in 
The Times, objects: “He is wrong, for not even the J. B. M. has 
attempted a machine that deals in high. wit. 
Not that it is funny; whe | 
the pleasure of seeing 


Agon certainly does. 
n you find yourself smiling it is simply with 
the choreographer deliberately tie himself into 
compositional knots and resolve them with ease and a touch of bravado 
right on the final beat.” 

The Ballet requires four men 


and eight women. The orchestra js 
larger than the composer h 


as used since his Symphony of 1945. Its 


use, however, is at no time massive. The many instruments are chosen 
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' eer | wa8 
for alternation and variety of color. The principal age — 
5 rabande, Gailliard, Bransle) upon which the score 1s mult yore 
fe ted b a French dance manuai of the mid-seventeenth Century. 
y ; c , hear 
ig <p H ti in the New York Herald Tribune, commented alter 
ay S. Har ; : | egies . 
2 Ballet performance upon the integration of the - ial neg = 
aa ‘3 é the first time, the two 
ier Stravi Here, for what is really 
the earlier Stravinsky. - . oe 
leading schools of twentieth-century musical thought © pe 
by Stravinsky on the one hand and Schoenberg on the other — 
joined so intimately that they become inseparable. 


° | ' y (J 
“The result of course is as nothing dreamed ae ee gifts 
is wondrously danceable music, it is also, 1n the tig ge Soret 
| For instance, Stravinsky, out of the depths ber  pemosiasaen | 
i has found a way of taking ay pee = ep incipally 
| ‘eit »y have often lacked. ipally, 
tants and giving them a backbone they istically Stravinskian and 
he does it with his rhythm, which 1s characteris ae stunal melodic 
hich, as such, absorbs the inherent aimlessness ay 
res omfi much as a blotter absorbs a pool of age, Focal ea aa 
“In addition, his rhythmic incase “h wit: disintegration 
Stravinsky, even lend spine to the methods o orc rest . pe on ae ae 
that he has learned from Webern. ‘Thus, the er cece Mme 
planes of Agon’s sonority — the astral flecks of sound, I 


arbitrar Nh 1erges 1S a 
of tune —do not appear in the least arbitrary. What emerg 


bi ieces of tone rywhere 
network of sound consisting of bits and pieces of tone every | 
. : ces 
harnessed to a rhythmic base that reassembles these bits and pie 
directly the ear has heard them. 


rding 
Robert Craft, providing notes for the excellent Columbia re g 
3 com- 
of this work, writes interestingly about the circumstances of 11s 
position and gives a skeleton analysis here quoted. 


“Agon is much more than merely the newest arpa’ p so et rete 
neoclassic ballets, of course. It continues their style ot or sce 
of ballet formula. Its interior construction does not fo me - Fer 
and its technique is wider in scope and more iamnigea gare gs, Se 
But Agon is also, I think, far richer in substance ny a 2 ie 
techniques composed, it contains some of the sage se Sinlin. ail 
Stravinsky has written. Gro ee 1) mandolin, harp, ' ; 
‘cello seems to me the hig oint of all.) 

“The dates of Somiposisiie help to explain the more et 
fundamental use of serial technique as the work proceeds, (Saat 
accord with Stravinsky’s own development in the wears y ema ai 
composed serial music. In December 1953, 1.€., before t “ in ‘deg 
Dylan Thomas and long before the Canticum (which was 68 ie 
June 1955), Stravinsky composed a fanfare for wan ra sa ae 
ballet begins and ends with this fanfare, albeit considerably © Aan ee 
and revised the following year and re-written a second time up 


completion of the whole ballet (re-instrumented, especially; for in the 
first revision the trumpets in the beginning were accompanied by har 
only, and in the second section a guitar had been indicated for the 
part now played by the mandolin). Also dating from December 1 
is the latter part of the Double Pas de quatre. About two-fifths of the 
Ballet were composed in Hollywood in 1954, the first two Bransles in 
Hollywood. in the spring of 1986, and the third in Venice in August 
1956. The remaining portions were completed between February and 
April 1957.” 

I 


Pas de quatre (Quartet Variation), Four male dancers advance from the rear of 
the stage with backs to audience. 

Double Pas de quatre (Double Quartet Variations). Eight female dancers. 

Triple Pas de quatre (Triple Quartet Variations). Eight female and four male 


dancers. Coda. Musically this dance is a variation and development of the 
Double Pas de quatre. 


If 


Prelude. Orchestra. 
First Pas de trois. One male and two female dancers. 


1. Sarabande step; male dance solo, two steps forward and three steps backward. 
2. Gailliard; two female dancers. 
3. Coda; male and two female dancers. 

Interlude. Orchestra. 


Second Pas de trois. Two male and one female dancer. 
1. Bransle Simple; two male dancers. 


2. Bransle Gay; female dance solo. Stravinsky’s sketches indicate that the dancer 


must turn the head towards each of the male dancers in turn at the two 


points in the score where the instruments stop and the castai 
3. Bransle Double (de Poitou); two male d 
Interlude. Orchestra. 


1et plays alone. 
ancers and one female. 


Pas de deux. Adagio; one male and one female dancer. 
Variation; one male dancer. 
Variation; one female dancer. 
Refrain; one male dancer. 


Coda; one male and one female dancer. 


III 
“A la strette.” Orchestra. Strings, brass, percussion, piano. 
Danse des quatre duos (quartet of four pairs). Four sets of one male and one 
female dancer. 
Danse des quatre trios (quartet of four 
of one male and two female d 
Coda des trois quatuors. 


trios). Strings and trombones. Four sets 
ancers. 


All the dancers. Strings and brass. Near the end, at the 
place in the score where the brasses start to play alone, the female dancers 
dancers return to their original positions with 
at the beginning of the ballet. 


leave the stage and the male 
their backs to the audience as 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON e NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN -FIFTY-EIGHT 


Sixteenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Fesruary 21, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, FEsBruary 22, at 8:30 o’clock 


THOMAS SCHIPPERS, Guest Conductor 


CHERUBINI _.. Symphony in D major 


I. Largo; Allegro 
Larghetto cantabile 
Ill. Minuetto: Allegro non tanto 
IV. Finale: Allegro 


(First performance at these concerts) 


STRAVINSKY Suite from the Ballet, ““L’Oiseau de Fey” 


Introduction: Kastchei’s Enchanted Garden and Dance of the Fire Bird 
The Princesses play with Golden Apples 

Dance of the Princesses 

Infernal Dance of all the Subjects of Kastchei 

Berceuse 

Finale 


INTERMISSION 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 43 


Allegretto 

Tempo andante ma rubato 
Vivacissimo; Lento e suave 
Finale: Allegro moderato 
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THOMAS SCHIPPERS 


Thomas Schippers who is conducting 
the Orchestra for the first time in 
Boston, is now twenty-eight and is a 
native of Michigan. He has conducted 
many opera performances in New York 
City with the Lemonade Opera Com- 
pany and later with the New York City 
Opera. He has conducted the principal 
operas by Menotti—most recently the 
production of the Saint of Bleecker 
Street. He conducted the performance 
of The Tales of Hoffmann by the Metro- 
politan Opera Company in Boston last 
spring. 


DR. MUNCH’S IMPRESSIONS 
OF ISRAEL 


Charles Munch addressed a special 
gathering in Symphony Hall, Thursday, 
February 6, as follows: 


One afternoon two or three weeks ago 
I was sitting in a beautiful garden just 
outside Tel Aviv enjoying the warm 
sun of the Mediterranean winter when 
I received a message from Mr. Cabot 
asking if I would say a few words to you 
here this afternoon. I accepted immedi- 
ately, because I know the great curiosity 
that Americans and Israelis have about 
each other—about the life, the society, 
and the art of the two countries—and 
because I found there again the same 
deep emotions and impressions that I 
had there ten years before. 

I first visited Israel in 1946, when 
Bronislaw Huberman invited me_ to 
conduct the Orchestra soon after Tos- 
canini’s inaugural concerts, and I re- 


turned there in 1947. In 1948 I was 


invited again and of course accepted. 
But this was a time of war in Israel. 
The country was surrounded by enemies. 
The only ships and planes approaching 
Israel brought clandestine immigrants 
escaping from unfriendly lands. 

I had a Paris-Athens ticket and further 
‘nstructions would be waiting for me in 
Athens, I was told. My bags were 
packed and I was ready to. go, but I was 
persuaded not to leave on so uncertain 
a voyage. 

The next year, as you know, I came 
to Boston, and although I was often 
‘nvited to return there, it was only ten 
years later, in 1958, that I was able to 
do so. What remarkable things had 
happened in Tel Aviv since I was last 
there! 

My small hotel by the sea has almost 
disappeared into the shade of a magnifi- 
cent new one. The desert that was 4 
few hundred yards away is now streets 
of beautiful apartments, or newly 
covered with green. Outside the city 
there is a forest of orange trees, grape- 
fruit, olives! The Israel Philharmonic 
Orchestra no longer repeats each concert 
seven times in a movie theater but has 
a beautiful new hall. 

I conducted seven concerts during my 
stay in Israel, with two programs—five 
in the new “Mann Auditorium” in Tel 
Aviv, one in Haifa, and one in Jeru- 
salem. I was asked to play something 
by an American composer and offered 
Medea’s Meditation and Dance of Ven- 
geance by Samuel Barber, which you 
heard here in Symphony Hall last year. 

I was also asked to do the Three 
Nocturnes of Debussy and this was 2 
beautiful experience. As you know, one 
movement, “Sirens,” requires a chorus 
of women’s voices and is extremely dif- 
ficult. But the chorus was one of the 
best that I have ever had. They were 
an amateur group of twenty-four young 
women who worked in town or in Kib- 
butzim. They made the long trips by 
bus to Haifa and to Jerusalem for the 
concerts there, and returned late at 
night to their homes, worked again all 
the next day, and came back to sing the 
following evening. They were blonde, 
or red-haired or brunette. Their eyes 
were blue or brown. They spoke English 
or French or German or nothing but 
Hebrew. What sirens they were! How 
beautiful they looked and how beauti- 
fully they sang! And, most touching of 
all, the night of our farewell concert in 
Tel Aviv, they brought me a basket of 
twenty-four perfect yellow roses, each 


rose bearing a card signed in Hebrew! 
and in the Roman alphabet with the 
name of one of the girls. 

I could tell you so much of the cordial 
reception I had in Israel, of the friendli- 
ness with which I was greeted every- 
where—not forgetting to mention an 
invitation from President Ben Zvi of 
Israel. 

What beautiful prospects there are in 
Israel! Driving to Haifa, we left the 
main highway to cross Mount Carmel, 
the “Mountain of God,” that was already 
a sacred place in prehistoric times. 

With what emotion you take the long 
road that rises gently to the city of 
Jerusalem, Jerusalem the Golden! How 
sad that Jerusalem must be divided into | 
two cities—divided between two nations! 
What sentiment to feel the mystic re- 
turn of the Jewish people to Jerusalem 
the _six-thousand-year-old city where 
David and Solomon reigned three thou- 
sand years ago, the spiritual capital of 

the world! What an experience to walk 
its streets, to see its sun and to breathe 
its air! What a pity to leave it so soon 


—but it was time to leave for Boston— 
and here I am! 
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Schippers Guest With BSO 


- oo ‘ . . P i : 4 ao Be ea} ; = 
will De guestiilara School ana tne vert 
5 Music Cente) tie has conduct 
operas by Menotti on oroaaw: 
Orchestra in concerts at Symphonj at the New York Clit, ‘¢ 
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" ’ J ev ae _ “~ ‘. aitliraa ‘5 Cyne 2 ar t? re Vietr opolitan ‘ 
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phony, new to ong + ia pec be aoe The fourth concert of the San- 
pavenird re ‘s hony of Sibelius.jders Theater, Cambricge, os 
iene ee il] conduct the Feb. 18 at 8:30, will be conducted 
ms ae Thursday at 7:30.!by Charles Munch. The progt ov 
Open sgn ie aZ00 Mich., 28 will include a Suite from Rus 

voy Bg oh sper was a church)meau's “Dardanus”; the Stravin- 
years ago, ne a, “7 ne i student|sky Ballet, “Agon.” and Bruck- 
ot Curtis Institute, Yale, the Juil-'ner’s Seventh Symphony, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
: Schippers Guest Conductor 


|THE Ptah hc og EBONY LeRCRES. scherze, and all the instruments 
2erforme 4t Symphony Bs, ea 
| Westerday ‘aflerhoam, and ‘will Y ebant suffered likewise in Stravinsky's 


tonight, the 16th program of the “Infernal Dance.” Despite his drae 
Friday ~ Saturday series Thomas 


ms 


proippers, as guest, conducted Cheru-|Matic gestures (some of whieh 


bint’s Symphony in D maior ( to have horrowed 
time at these concerts}; 


from Stravinsky's Bailet.’ ” ‘ S) schips 
bird’? (revision of 1919), and Manner of ine 
Second Symphony by Sibelius, terpretation. The warmth seemed 
usic, 

By CYRUS DURGIN "7 gettin t eve ae hed, 
Thomas Schippers is a rnost tal- This dryness was especially evie 
‘ented young conductor, as his past dent in the little-known Cherue 
appearances here with both the/>!ni Symphony, which would have 


: ; “sung” with ‘more beauty had 
|New York City Center Opera and Schippers asked for more ‘expres 
‘the Metropolitan have attested. sion in the melody and taken the 
Accordingly his coming as guest|/piece with a lighter hand,. Hig 
of the Boston Symphony Orchestra |Cubato, also, sometimes stretches 
had been eagerly awaited |duration of the measure, which is 

aU ° 5 re ‘not genuine rubato but Mannere 


. i 
The outcome was both pleasing} ism. : 
and disappointing, for his conduct- Cherubini's one Symphony is in 
ing-—away from an opera stage | some respects unusual. There are 
with voices and trappings — was'CUrious turns of melody, assymete 


| , rical yr 1i¢ atter: hy 

commendable in part. but alan ica > rhythmi pal Le rns Ww hich 
sa vA alashe Isuggest Hector Berlioz, but the 

with conspicuous flaws. None ©-/latter must have got them frem 


less, his handsome, boyish face:| Cherubini for in 1815, when the 
his slim figure, impeccable tailor-/>ymMphony Was Composed, Berlioz 
ing and elegant gestures made} 7. La -ate-Saint-Andre, not 
their effect. At the end of Sibelius’ } AU te 6 years old! 1 suspect the 
D major Symphony and its glori-| Work, which vas an extremely 
Ous climax, there was instantane-|O'Nale bee viene r Slow Reve 
ous and cordial applause ment, would be delightful if per. 

At ?8 this Michigan-born musi«|/Ormed More juicily, 
Clan has gone far. perhaps a little) Next week Rich id Burgin wi 
loo far for his own good. His tech-| conduct a coneert de: oted to made 
nic seems solidly grounded. and/ern music: Shostakovitch's Fivst 
evidently his memory is good, for) Symphony: Five Pieces lor Ore 
he conducted without scores. He|chestra, by Schoenberg: three exe 
can control a virtuoso orchestra,|cerpis from Berg’s opera “Woze 
which means that he has won their/zeck” with Patricia Neway as so- 
cooperation. He is precise in most! prano Soloist, -and Prokofieff’s 
details, with a prevailingly good|“Scythian” Suite. 
‘ear for tone and section balance, | 
and he is vigorous in the matter 
of rhythm 

But Schippers ean be eareless 
of some details, especially with 
little solo passages which yester- 
day were pushed into the general 
background. He is inclined to play 
everything too fast, which in por- 
tions of Stravinsky and Sibelius 
reduced what should be a clear jf 
dense texture to a whir and a blur. 
At his speed, the strings could not 
articulate cleanly in the Sibelius 
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Conductor Makes His First 
Appearance With Symphony 


Wolffers | 


By Jules 


The success achieved by 
Thomas Schippers Friday aft- 
ernoon in his first appearance 
as guest conductor with the 
Boston Symphony proves again 
that most orchestra conductors 


are made in the opera house | 


rather than in the concert hall. 

Indeed it is the lack of func- 
tioning opera companies in this 
country that has greatly re- 
tarded the development of a 
representative native. school of 
eonductors. Most young Amer- 
ican conductors have little op- 
portunity to perform any exten- 
sive repertoire. Only a handful 
of orchestras in the country 
have large schedules, and these 
in any event are in the hands 
of older and more experienced 
men. 

| ew 

Mr. Schippers is only 28, but 
he already has the poise, as- 
surance, and authority of a 
veteran. Born in Michigan, he 
has conducted many cpera per- 
formances in New York and 
previously has appeared in Bos- 
ton, when he conducted “The 
Tales of Hoffmann,” as presented 
by the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany last year. 

Personable and taut (and look- 
ing iust a little old-fashioned in 


| 
| 


| 


the Boston - abandoned long| 


afternoon coat), he made a 
handsome and even imposing 
picture on the podium, His 
gestures are well controlled but 
may at times become a little 
sweeping, culminating in a com~ 
plete circle with the whole arm. 
There is no doubt that he looks 


sons think a symphony conductor 
ought to look. But what is more 
to the point he has real ability. 

Of course one will have to 


- ene 
ee ees ee 


hear him in Mozart, Beethoven, 
and Brahms before one Can 
really be certain what he can 
do. But the program he chose 
was well done indeed, and drew 
deserved bravos from the audi- 
ence. Cc y se 4 2 BEST 


There was a rather quaint 
premiére on the program—that 
of the Cherubini Symphony in 
D Major. The program listed it | 
as the first performance at. 
Boston Symphony concerts; but 
not in the memory of the oldest, | 
concert-going Bostonian has the | 


piece been played in this city | 


before. It is a pleasant work, | 
reminding one vaguely here and 
there of Mozart, Beethoven, 
Papa Haydn—and even a little 
bit of Cherubini. The work has | 
competence and a certain dash. | 
Having heard it, may we now | 
bequeath it to the next concert- | 
going generation with no per~ | 
formances in between? | 
In the Stravinsky Suite from 
the Ballet, “L’Oiseau de Feu,” 
and in the Sibelius Symphony 
No. 2, in D Major, Op. 43, we 
heard established repertoire 
works of our time, works we 
have heard many times before 
from many conductors. Mr. 
Schippers stood the inevitable 
comparison tests very well. He | 
combines an acute awareness | 
of tonal possibilities with a fine 


istructural sense. While he 


lavishes attention on all details, 
these form part of the entire 
composition. He is careful and | 
composed, but knows where and 


a 'when to cast caution to the 
very much the way many per- | 


' 


winds. 

One will look forward to 
further visits from this conduc- 
tor, whose future appears to be 


|'assured. | 
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Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
Thomas Schippers conducting, gave the 
14th program of the 77th season in 
Symphony Hall yesterday afternoon. The 
program. 

Symphony in D 
“Eirebird’ Suite....-- 
Symphony No. 2, OP. 43 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 

One thing is very clear about 
Thomas Schippers, who made his 
debut with the orchestra yester- 
day afternoon. he stands every 
chance of becoming one of the 
first of a line of native-born 
conductors upon whom the word 
great may eventually fall. 

To judge by his brilliant per- 
formance yesterday that time 
may not be too far away, though 
‘t must always be borne in mind 
that it is one thing to stun an al- 
dience in one great program but 
quite another to sustain through 
an arduous season requirmg 2 
srasp of every conceivable musi- 
eal and orchestral style. Yet the 
essential musicianship, the innate 
sensitivity to the musical values, 
the burning recreative spirit and, 
by no means least, the baton tech- 
nique is there: Mr. Schippers, at 
8 is a force very much to be! 
noticed. 

Tall, youthfully slim, attractive 
of face and figure and manner, 
Mr. Schippers first of all reveals 
an urgent alignment to the thea- 
ter, Even if one didn’t know that 
he often conducts the Metropolitan 
Opera in New York (and con- 
ducted ‘Tales of Hoffman’’ here 
last year) or that he has long) 
been associated with Menotti, it) 
would be clear, I think, that his 
basic training derives from the 
heightened values of the musical 
stage. 


Unusual Approach 


Technically, he has developed a 
quite .unusual .approach, for 
though he beats time with his 


right hand with clarity and pre- 
cision, using a small baton, he 
uses his left more than any Con- 
‘ductor I can think of, and in a) 


more interesting and persuasive 


\way. With it he virtually 
\choreographs whole phrases, sig- 


nals dynamic levels in the most 
lexpressive fashion and draws 
(forth a response from the musi- 
cians that is quite remarkable. 
At first, it must be said, it seemed 
a little mannered, a little over- 
‘elegant, but as the afternoon pro- 
gressed it became evident that it 
is as much a part of his musical 
personality as his sense of musi- 
cal drama. 
He did not get off to too good 
a start with the odd Cherubini 
‘Symphony, done here for the first 
‘time on this occasion. The work} 
is a curiosity with many mo- 
ments of charm and even of wit 
and it well deserves an occa- 
sional outing. But though of little 


We ratct- the long developments leading 
i S2~ 2) —5° ¥ {suddenly to the major, is one of 
the most triumphant in all music. 
| substance, it is nonetheless alt is an episode that appears 
tricky thing te conduct owing to ‘earlier in the finale and here most 
the fragility of the orchestration. |conductors make the mistake of 
‘There were no essential errors in|Shooting the musical bolt then and 
the performance, but one was/there. Not, however, Mr. Schip- 
aware of moments lacking unani-|pers. When the moment came for 
mity, especially among the strings. |the climax he had everything in 
| Nor does it lena itself to a theatri-|reserve and it all ended, as it} 
‘cal approach for it is as straight-|usually does anyway, in burst of 
forward a job of symphony mak- applause and bravos. 
ing as there 1s and certainly with- Although one of my spies had ti . 
out- any program. ‘ped me off that an elecirasine| 
With Stravinsky s truly marvel-|booster of one kind or another 
ous Firebird,” however, the|was used by Mr. Schippers to 
theater is in evidence from the|re-inforce this final climax in D 
ee, : outset, and Mr. Schippers|Major, I couldn’t single the sound 
hand ed the dazzling score like a| out of the tumult. How we are 
os er puppeteer, bringing out|to regard this sort of thing esthe- 
prog Hpi vel nepong eine, rye don’t know, but it’s pretty 
and of excite well. Hisjhard to make a s 
bee Bb, indeed, almost impres- if you can’t hear i cad chateaus 
an ic, and it must be said the/a little late to inquire of Sibelius 
ere estra responded to him in its|if he thinks it’s a good idea 
bes" est estate to give him—| A minor matter however, for 
oa an exceptionally brilliant|this was a major debut, and we 
ye ay ‘ | can only await Mr. Schippers’ 
oe nye phan Bone be Sod a tine tan = ay erage Richard Bur-, 
S - conducts the or 4 
cu Smptony, go 0 wells mek it program icing Sho 
| rs | y from/Stakovitch’s First § | 
roi but it is theatrical/Schoenberg’s Five Pieces grove 
textures “th in the dark, brooding|from Berg’s “Wozzeck” and Pro- 
i. es, the sudden pauses and kofieff’s Scythian Suite 
e violent proclamations, while 
the closing moments, following | 
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SYMPHONY IN D MAJOR 
By Luict CHERUBINI 


Lee 


ic Society, 
‘n 181% for the London Philharmonic at 
os usbiale on May 1 of that year. Long ate 
formed under his direction spn atic athgecnr ens Sroven 
» eorgehliag a d by Arturo Toscanini in Paris ys simasge egy Ponda 
ee sa shi pe \ fl Toscanini at a concert of the 
is countr 
duced to this ¢ i “ 
Symphony Society January 23, 193 ils 
"The Symphony is scored for flutes, 
in pairs, timpani and strings. 


Cherubini composed this Symph 


impets, 
clarinets, bassoons, horns, and trump 


‘te a symphony only once in 
rer hes ye ee et. a in his niger 
his life, oe. ndon as a young man of sata age’ sy nd 
year. He had cry ur operas in the Italian style tor ences 
when he ein atil 1786 and serving for one i ned he was 
gree ape teers. be. BAe alg’ o any French as the 
to a ° be a rears, beco 
wore rages no praised yar Pes made him famous. Since 
numerous ope ) 


ived to 
ly four years younger than Mozart = sana? a aga 
a aa h not to partake in, the full blossoming ws oe aa 
witness, althoug ae said to have spanned the musical ways nape 
= oe 6 The Cherubini returned to England in sin) the con- 
centuries. bmi composer whose overtures — dango" 
aa ins Wdiimteceiie Society. Ludwig van Beet ein i oh oa 
ae season for three overtures (King nye CE was paid 200 
a and the Overture in G _ +6) me Giesain: a Trio, Et 
pounds. Cherubini was paid a like sum for % were performed in the 
babitialii est, and a Symphony. The first rite the second part of the 
concerts of April grd and the Symphony ope! 
program on May 1st. 


he 
oe I ovens with an introduction of twenty-two ee 
His Symphony i in with a flourish a brightly melodious il 
allegro A, genta gegen trills furnishes a germ for perie 
The coniged ia full development. The slow meteor an The 
rhythmic p a ak re for a quasi-stormy middle section and clo: 1ent 
sive and placid, save ee Se passages graces the later teas ra 
an the amelie add further charm to the minuet. Its trio prom} 
and the woo a 


then spent four years 
tion of his counterpoint. In 17 
which throug 
years in London, he made P 
home. Under the pr 
the Director of the 
Tuileries, 
besides his 
founded, he w 
subordinate 
of Napoleon 
Music of Paisiello, whi 
A coolness persisted betw 
Cherubini visited 
Beethoven and H 


the query as to whether Cherubini 
Fighth Symphony with its metronom 
had been first performed in 1812.* 


puntist shows his skill in a smooth fugato. This movement, and indeed 
the whole Symphony, is cleanly and delicately scored and here attains 
the expected culminating brilliance. 

When Toscanini revived this Symphony, which he first conducted 
in Paris in 193%, he compared the score with the composer’s later 


could have heard Beethoven’s 
ic allegretto scherzando, which 
In the finale the expert contra- 


3 


movement from a minuet in moderate te 


In the present performances, 
the tempo originally indicated and publi 


mpo to a ‘scherzo — allegro 
Mr. Schippers is maintaining 
shed in the edition of Ricordj 


molto.”’ 


Cherubini’s ful] name was far m 


ore Italian than his music — Maria 
Luigi Carlo Salvatore Cherubjnj. 


He grew up in Florence, composed 


amount of church music before 


he was seventeen, and 
in Venice with Giusep 


pe Sarti, laying the founda- 
So there began his succession of operas 
h his life would reach the number of thirty. After four 
aris in 1788 what was to be his permanent 
otection of Queen Marie Antoinette, he became 
“Bouffons,” the Lhédtre de Monsieur in the 
producing operas by Paisiello, Cimarosa, and Anfossi, 
Own. After the Revolution, when the Conservatoire was 
aS appointed one of three Inspecteurs des Etudes, a 
post which was looked Upon as a demotion on the part 
and an evidence of his dislike. Napoleon preterred the 
ch he is said to have found more “soothing.” 
cen the composer and the monarch. 
Vienna in became acquainted with 


rformance of Fidelio and 


1805, 
aydn, heard the first pe 
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1, and supervised the production of his eve 2 oe a 
a reper He won the admiration of Vienna and 1 Pp 
and Faniska. 
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: Masses. ail 
large vg ag nia he received at last honors and rewards long 
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punctilious educator. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN - FIFTY-EIGHT 


Seventeenth Pro gram 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, FEBRUARY 28, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 1, at 8:30 o’clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


SHOSTAKOVITCH Symphony No. 1, Op. 10 


I. Allegretto; Allegro non troppo 

II. Allegro 

Ill. Lento 

IV. Allegro molto 
SCHONBERG Five Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 16 

I. Vorgefiihle (Presentiments) 
Il. Vergangenes (The Past) 
Sommermorgen an einem See (Summer Morning by a Lake) 

IV. Peripetie (Peripeteia) 


V. Das obbligato Recitatiy (The Obbligato Recitative) 


INTERMISSION 


Three excerpts for Soprano and Orchestra 
from the Opera “Wozzeck,” Op. 7 


(First performance at these concerts) 


Scythian Suite, “Ala and Lolli,” Op. 20 
I. The adoration of Veles and Ala 


II. The Enemy God and the Dance of the Black Spirits 
Ill. Night 


IV. 


PROKOFIEFF 


The Glorious Departure of Lolli and the Procession of the Sun 
a etenreeneeemeeeeee 
SOLOIST 
PATRICIA N EWAY 
eens 
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Fascinating Modern Music 


.CHES- 

STON sYMPHONY om Hall 
7A rday afternoon. and m in_ the 
tonight, the 17th program 1A Lis 
Oe ‘Saturday series Fee mphony 
ein conducted the First Symphon 
gin conducted Schoenbere’s Five 
of og Orchestra: due Alban 
Pieces, fc pms “Wozzeck, | as sO- 
“pee ith Patricia New “Scythian” 
Bers, ahiniel and the — | 
ran > vid TO 


Suite by Prokofieff. 


Ry CYRUS DURGIN 


for Richard Burgin who, 
of the Boston Sym- 
t week, has 


Cheers 
‘as conductor 
phony concerts 
given the whole 
‘Century music. 
tq attempt this, 
tion to prepare 


sult Ww 

eler—an aft 

and fascinations. 
Of cou | 

empty seats, but that w 

due to bad weather. 


> est of — 
would have made 2 better te ther Neway U 


subscribers remal 
e “modern music. 
strikin 


ade like admit able 
Schoenberg. With the 

stakovit an 
hea pi gorgeous per 


ances, b 

Schoenberg s | 
here but once before in head | 
since acquired a legenaary ! 


music ard what) 
i readings | 
the unfamiliar ge Ps berg, the youthfu 


d Prokofieff. they 
) form- 


pressive power. The dies seed 

at he taken too literally, Sed, 
a ee the music justifies ene | 
vitles. “The pieces are eeu | 
sr highly detailed, Are 
me in rhythm, harmonic “a a_i 
eer in contrasts and biends | 


tone color. 


' 

The most remarkable aspect 73 

their expressive quay gigs 

Germans call ausdruc. Panaggh Se) 
respect the Five Pieces are closé 


fragments one 
moving. hoth 
truments 


pathetic 


‘Ous |; . tima 
: e were numerous 244 her illesi : une, 
tee Where as partially jo. of merciless ill-fortune 
A fine day 


hs : Tozzeck Miss 
; soldier Woz _ 
— sed her beautiful big and 
soprano voice to superb 
nd much merited the 
she received. 


ac 


+s lustrous 
. effect, and 
* hearty applause 


erg and Schoen- 


1 and altogether 
Be of Shos- 


| Compared to B 


notable First Symphony 


| takov 
| most 
muted brass 


fashioned, After 
= mages atrings (includ- 


red 2.tone 
Five Pieces, plas ~ ing double-basses) of the 1 
14, long oy 


masters, the plangent “Scythian 


, ex- 
ul Suite was pure extroverted 


| lod velous aft- 
repute as hideous and col risen. citement, Truly, a mar we 
hensible. ‘They lons«nown, there-|ernoont (5.9, 3-1-5¥ 


heard, therefore unknown, 


spend-| 
fore without value. and the lege 


ce barna-| 
nut-of-ignorance grew like b 


cles upon them. 


be extraordinary 
perhaps, but not Pp 


‘conduct pl 
“Water Music, tne 
‘phony 


of Walter Piston 


a ‘te in F. 
They are short, compact d ex- soloist, and Roussel’s Suite in 


with its own mood, logic an 


: 
i 
} 
’ 


, >and al-. 
itch sounded velvety an ae 


- BRsarraud (first 
| f Henry Barra , 
feces prove to ance): the Viola Concerto 
Today, the Pive rita neurotic performance); the : 
, mus = + * 
antasmagoric. : 
pos each ance) 


(first perform- 
pet. : 
with Joseph De Pasquale a 


By Jules Wolffers 
' The 20th century has finally 
‘and unmistakably arrived at 
“Symphony Hall! When works by 
Shostakovitch, Schonberg, Alban 
Berg, and Prokofiev all can be 
listed on the same program and 
when all these works can receive 
sustained applause from an in- 
terested audience, then the 20th 
century really has dawned at 
the corner of Huntington and 
| Massachusetts Avenues! 
Not that all-modern programs 
i have not been featured here in 
ithe past. But in £eneral there 
|}has been a notable lack of en- 
| thusiasm for them. Audience re- 
action at best has been politely 
indifferent. Sometimes indeed 
the music had to be rather forci- 
bly rammed home as when serge 
Koussevitzky repeated a work a 
week later because he felt his 
audience had not sufficiently un- 
derstood or appreciated it at the 
premiere. 
Yesterday afternoon’s out- 
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‘come was all the more remark- 


able because it contained atonal 
and atonal-derived music. 
Schonberg’s “Five Pieces for 
Orchestra” had been received 
with laughter. consternation. 
and bewilderment When first 
played in Boston in 1914, But 
yesterday the composer’s experi- 
ments with new ways of putting 
sounds together was comprehen- 
sible if stil] a little strange 
lor many of the audience, The 
point is that new musical vo- 
cabularies have been heard often 
enough here for Schonberg’s 


pieces to have become accessible. 


ln ci 


Richard Burgin conducted the 
difficult work splendidly, The as. 


Sociate conductor of the Boston 
‘Symphony has always been 
‘noted for his musicianship and 
' good taste. Yesterday, however 
‘he achieved the high point of 
his conducting career thus far. 
‘Not only had he Shown bold. 
ness in choosing What might 
| have been a most controver 
program, but he conducted the 


5 


Slal 


varied works with veracity. 


‘Imagination, and extreme ski]]. 


The orchestra needed a sure 
guiding hand through the, 
Schonberg and Berg, and Mr, | 
Burgin did not fail to provide 
it. 
| The Three Excerpts for So- 
'prano and Orchestra from the 
Opera “Wozzeck,” Op, 7, by’ Al- 
ban Berg form a compelling and 
gripping work, It was cause for 
wonder that our orchestra never 
before had performed it. 

But better Jate than never, 


particularly as the music was 
heard in the beautiful projection 
‘by Patricia Neway, soprano, and 
the conductor. Miss Neway’s 
singing won her audience, as did 
‘the conductor’s delineation of 
‘the score, 

| Mr. .Burgin had shown good 
'sense in opening the afternoon 
‘With the Shostakovitch Sym- 
phony No, 1, Op. 10. This prod- 
‘uct of the Russian composer’s 
late teens is filled with youth- 
ful spirits and spiced by humor | 
and pretty conceits. In it Shos- | 
\takovitch swept together all | 
sorts of little tunes he had im-| 
-provised and composed in his | 
‘boyhood and youth. It is bold, | 
cocKsure, exciting and lots of | 
.fun to hear, | 
Mewts 4 A3-1-SF 
_ Nor were there any particular | 
problems to be found in Pro-. 
kofiey’s Seythian Suite, “Ala and | 
Lolli,” Op. 20, a work which not | 
so long ago was considered a | 
daring excursion, Now its notes | 
are plain enough in spite of its | 
exciting rhythms. large sounds, | 
.and glittering colors. One is now 
forced to note that this is a. 


‘rather commonplace work but 
still an unusual achievement for 
a 23-year-old composer,’ Pro. 
kofiev’s age at the time. 
This was just the way to end 
this mentérable concert, with 
| Speed, color, and dash. As in the 
/previous works the conductor 
Was recalled repeatedly to the 
| platform and as before he shared 
the applause with the players 
who had put ina hard-working 
aiternoon, . 
ansineenitsiieiiiinlingtine dite arte 
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| Symphony Concert : 


Richard Burgin conducting, gave the 17? 
j | program of the 77th season in Symphony 
| Hall yesterday afternoon. Patricia Neway,| 
| soprano, was the soloist. The program. | 
Symphony No. 1, Op. 10... Shostakovitch | 


ita ‘Fives "Pieces for Orchestra, OP. 
Schoenberg | 


pif } 
| 'Three excerpts from “Wotrzeck,"’ Op borg! 
|seythian Suite, OP. 20....-6.: Prokofieff| 


Oe ee ee OD 


| | On the occasion of the first ' 
Bia 'performarice of Schoenberg’s Five 
| ‘Pieces for Orchestra at these con-| 
| certs in 1914 a critic (as amus-| 
he | ‘ingly quoted in the cursent pro-| 
| gram) deposed and said that they 
were an “excruciating novelty.” 
Forty-eight years later these 
Five Pieces, revived yesterday by 
: Richard Burgin remain a novelty 
| but by no means an excruciating 
one; difficult, but not excruciat- 
ing. After what music—and we 
'—have been through in that half 
century a composer would be hard 
put to think up anything that 
} would actually offend the ear. The 
musical spirit, yes, as in the 
, case of Sessions’ recent horror 
and Diamond’s dank ollapodrida 
of the year before, but not the 
ears: We are now limply inured 
to the fact that tonality, harmony 
and consonance are meaningless 
in exactly the same way atonality, 
disharmony and dissonance are 
meaningless too. They are a part 
of the musical expression of the 
day and, for better or worse, will 
remain so. And the ear adjusts, 
as it always has, to anything. 
But there’s one thing com- 
posers like Schoenberg always 
overlook. And that is the ear’s 
| memory is longer—and tougher 
—than the proverbial elephant’s. 
The reason why musical audi- 
ences stick so stoutly by the 
older classics is that the ear, 
once it makes acquaintance with 
a given melody or phrase or 
rhythmic pattern, always rec- 
ognizes i‘ and bows to it a 
second time around. This is 
true even when, as in the case 
of variations, the material is 
always presented in a different 
light. That, in fact, is what 
makes variations fun. _ 


| | 
| | | By RUDOLPH ELIE : 
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Now today Schoenberg’s “souna | 
as such, the so-called dissonances, | 
the eccentricities of instrumenta- | 


tion and so on, are not in least 


offensive to the ear. The terrific. 


The _ Boston Symphony orchestra,| jdin of Prokofieff’s “Scythian | 


Syite”’ is a great deal more SO, | 
really. What goes wrong, how- | 
ever, and what causes discom- 
fiture,as that there 1s nothing for 
the aural memory to retain. AS | 
in Session’s Symphony, nothing is 
ever repeated or even made clear. 
One goes from note to note with 
nothing whatever to cling to, anc | 
this results in bewilderment and | 
frustration not actually recog: | 
nized by the mind but there just | 


the same. The head, in short, tries 
to listen and follow, but the ear 
just won’t: it has an adamant 
mind of its own. “This,” it says 
to itself, “is nonsense and noth- 
ing will ever convince me it isn’t.” 
In view of the fact that 48 years 
have passed and the Five Pieces 
have still made no headway in 
acceptance, would seem to indi- 
cate that it is that the ear isn’t 
very much in error after all. 


Quite Different 

However, .when you introduce 
the heart into music without any 
sequential structure, musically 
speaking, something quite differ- 
ent happens, and it happens with 
striking effect in the excerpts 
from Berg’s “Wozzeck.” Though 
far stricter in conforming to the 
Schoenberg system, Berg’s music 
for “Wozzeck” is at once infin- 
itely more alive and_ infinitely 
more human than anything Scho- 
enberg ever wrote after ‘‘Ver- 
klaerte Nacht.” It is almost im-, 
‘possible to explain why this music 
produces such an intense quality 
}of poignancy, of emotional tension, | 
‘of tragedy, but it does. The ear! 
quite overlooks the fact it has | 
‘little to cling to as the mind | 
irecognizes in this music 4a| 
‘|musico-dramatic experience of) 
‘ew first order. 
| Well, this is hardly the place 
|| for an essay on the psychology 
| of music, and it must be said 
| that Patricia Neway, who did 
| the role of Marie in the New 

York City Center production 
'| some years ago, was magnifi- 
| cent. Hers is not the concert 
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hall type or vuice, w ve su; 
but in a part like this the reat | 
expressivity of her style, and | 
the highly charged emotional | 
quality of her voice emerge with 
: Sweeping effect, and she did 
| these enormously difficult Pas- | 
Sages as well as the dramatic | 
sprechstimme with a powerful 
sense of communication  pril- 
ney supported, meanwhile, | 
ia under Richard 
The work, and the soloi | 
very warmly received in tie | 
to the Schoenberg, which was | 
pee applauded because it was | 


The concert began with a hea. | 


cing performance of Shostako- | 
vitch’s vigorous First Symphony | 
and ended with an exciting per- | 
formance of Prokofieff’s ear-| 
crushing reply to ‘The Rite of | 
spring,” and it all adds up to al 
much better concert than 
seemed to be on paper. ) . 
Next week Mr. Munch returns 
to do works of Handel, Barraud 
and Roussel, introducing, on this 
occasion, Walter Piston’s Vioia 
Concerto with Joseph De Pas 
quale (for whom the work was 
written) as soloist. | = 


ee 


PATRICIA NEWAY 


Patricia Neway, born in New York 
studied at the Mannes School. She was 
in the Opera Department of the Berk- 
shire Music Center in the summer of 
1946. In the season following she sang 
the part of the Greek chorus in Britten’s 
I'he Rape of Lucretia on Broadway. 
In 1950 she sang the part of Magda Sorel 
in Menotti’s The Consul in New York 
and later in Paris and London. She has 
sung with the New York City Opera. 
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: 3 | window. The strains of the m 
M THE OPERA WOZZECK, Op. 7 &§ the window. She rocks the 
“<RPTS FRO ig 
THREE EXCE A; his sik Wale 
, 4 
in Vienna anal g, 1885; died there, December 24, 193 
Born 1n , 


~~ ~—eee 


arch are suddenly shut out as she closes 
child to sleep with a lullaby. 


Komm, mein Bub! Was die Leute 


wollen! J 
S| Bist nur, ein arm’ You are only a harlot’s chi d; 
y os | machst Yet you give ‘our mother jo 
lay, Wozzeck (originally spelled : vi May, Deiner Mutter doch so viel Freud? With von r unhaliaees Cant 
~kigT) Retcoee O Bany> oer x stage petiormance » : Mit deine hrlichen Gesicht | 
Georg Biichner (1813 q ‘ Alban Berg witnesse ‘pleted his text in 1917, S| mate einem unehrlichen resicht, 
/ ore his death. Lig Gh He comple -range- kiapopeia 
. before his it into a libretto. ; : lano arrange tat i 
in the year ‘van to cast it into as published in a p “ie 
once began ' The score was p iversal Edition sf ’ | | yf é 5 
14, and at + 1921. cS Unive : l, was | tz ? yirl, wh: W can be done: 
or yee full score of his Opera ag score was acquired by the ny ig Pasig ;. u Bs ho j tzt ig? | eka . oe 2 ae ee 
. ° .Y 9 _ Ss 2 ? , TT P i > Z 
pl by subscription in 1923. d by the composer before ff ro $e ein Kind und kein yA ey 2 
‘re prepare By . ted in a DT Ppt Say ty | te 
in = apg excerpts (as here pests Sposa per fey these were The entire Li, was rag’ ich darnach? What’s the good of asking? 
he tnree @& ; ae or Was ee ' ctineg. : | ena’ én ee _— ee ; 7 23 » Iicra : . 
Me, performance of the entire peony Herman Scherchen tee fas under the : Figs ral aA cages an Wrst, Lag — night: 
-Main on June 11, 1924, He ‘lin, December 24, “lapopeta, mein siissey su’, usn, my baby sweet, 
ereeRsurt-am “go rd Z the Staatsoper in ancy ve 2858 Europe. ‘oncert iF Gibt mir kein Mensch nichts Not a soul would come to my aid. 
ee et ee h Kleiber Performances owed troduced to America at ” wich “ dazu! Hansel, harness your six white 
: : ‘rich . ‘cerpts were in , f Erich e1per. hitaste-s , pipbis ‘ 
direction of E : he three excerpts > direction of & ; Hiinsel spann deine sechs Schim- Chargers 
° 16, 1930, the th “pri in under the « et i conducting Sél, . SECNS |. cnargers, 
On yr eta Bang doo Bers Society, x by Leopold Stokowski stig ee ing mel an, Give them your fodder 
ee te sage ye performance in America was a ae of the Curtis iar gongs: foe York Gib sie zu fressen auf’s neu... to drink. 
5 “9 4 Iphia Orchestra, augmented be Rrostartusane was repeated 4 Se opera in | Kein Haber fresse sie, No fodder they’ll eat, 
~ gee iladelphia, March 19, Leth 4 Se onotlos conducted the en he * Sa Kein Wasser saufe sie, No water they'll drink! 
oa * f Rvtstann Novemper 24, rk PhilhaFinonic concert on April 12, 1951. Lauter kiihle Weiy MUSS eS sein! Only cool wine must it be! 
1€ TOLMC Rar ww York 1 , m 
on t formance at a New York P hit April 3, 1952. | end andl 
concert performa few York City Opera on Ay ‘and 2 piccolos, 4 oboe | 
was performed by the a llowing orchestra: 4 flutes an ; 9 bassoons and contra- : (In the intervening 
ate . ’ > O Acc CIAYT 4 — . > . 
The Suite calls aa ie B, 2 in E-flat, and bass iawn? cymbals, triangle, — : 
English horn, 4 eager: athe 4 trombones, tuba, ic toaieateds celesta, harp an 
pe, 4 gored si le aise large and small gong: x) 
“118 side , aria Mahler. 
ite (brush), ade [aria Ma 
sige pata is dedicated to Alma 
strings. ~ 


Come my boy, what do people 
expect? 
Hurenkind und 


, give them 


scenes, Marie is seduced by the Drum Major, 


Doctor taunt 
by jealousy and almost 


Who gives her pretty earrings, and the Captain and the 
| Wozzeck with tne tact. Wozzeck is maddened 
h act) are connected by orchestral 
, in each ac 
e opera (five 
HE scenes in th 


Major baits him in a 
fight, leaving 


strikes her. [he Drum dance hall, and later in| 
icke”’). The first excerpt is the opening of | the barracks provokes a him beaten and bloody.) 
interludes (“B HUCRENCNE ) interlude preceding. It shows naarne aE The second excerpt 1s the first scene of Act III. Marie in her room 
diaper a¢2 ye i es cd cheers is the opens tn 1s reading from the Bible the story of Mary Magdalen and reproaching 
alone with her c _ os ild. The third excerpt ” : ae herself for her sin: 
ns regedpe # altagagel Scene 5). It pga ~ “Und ist kein Betrug in seinem 
Se seth the last two scenes, and the close of the op 
inter 


“And there is no guile found in 
Munde erfunden worden . a his mouth , , .” 
ble soldier | flerr Gott, Herr Gott! sieh mich Lord, Lord, look not upon me! 
; ' a humble , | nicht an! 
k is a pitiable figure, a social underling, coke yaninn ‘tee : 
bagi f his family problem, pursued wi he | 
1S 
unable to face 


; not married. Variation J (Marie continyes reading): 
re : | yi: ) , 
eee {farie, have a child, and a Aber die Pharisaier brachten ein But the Pharisees brought unto 
rty. He and his girl, et i t, who for amusement | Weib zu ihm, so im Ehebruch hi woman that lived in 
° C : | , lim a Ol ’ 
Saageayd he Captain of the regiment, let the : lebt : 
He is the orderly of the Cay is bound by necessity to e. adultery. 
° b t his ‘morals ra and he 1S boun Jesus aber Sprach: Jesus Said: 
teases him abou chai: 
regimental Doctor experiment ie : their poor tenement, her child Variation I]: 
. ° ATIC 1Nh . . 
The first excerpt introduces presage et at “So verdamme ich 
asses, and she sings: 
. ment passes, « 
beside her. A regi 


nicht, geh’ hin, 
hinfort nicht 

: 

Are handsome fellows! 

Sind schéne Burschen! 


dich auch 


“T condemn thee not; 
und sundige and sin no more!” 
mehr!” 


soldiers, soldiers 
Soldiers, soldie 
Soldaten, Soldaten 


go now 


/ Wa es 





Variation III (Marie looks at her child): 


‘bt mir einen Lord God, the boy stabs me to " : R 
Herr Gott, der Bud gid’ ms the heart! “dead” means, but continues to play on his hobby-horse, calling 


Stich ins Herz! : , 
Go! You're nothing to brag about! qa “Hopp! Hopp!” The children run off to see the body and the little 


Fort! Das brust sich in der Sonne! 
Variation IV (Marie cries suddenly): boy follows, still calling “Hopp! Hopp!” 


! me here! Come to me! : 
Nein, komm, komm her! Komm No, no! Come : - 


zu mir! : 2 , , 
& Alfred Einstein has written of Wozzeck: 


Variation V (Marie begins to tell the child a story): | '7 
“Es war einmal ein armes Kind “Once there was a poor child | 3 “From beginning to end it is both impressionistic and expressionistic. 


und hatt’ keinen Vater und that had neither father nor ia It is music drawn from Wozzeck’s poor, worried, inarticulate, chaotic 
keine Mutter; se eae Bor _ F gsc dead and there was no : soul: It is a vision in sound. The orchestra is like a bundle of nerves; 
ni i eden and geweint one else in the world— & at first sight it seems to consist only of confused strands, but it is 
Tag und Nacht .. . And it was hungry and wept day actually a living organism. The events seem to be part of a dream; 
and night . . . they are distorted as in some fantastic nightmare; even the folksong 

Variation VI (Continues the narration): | element is distorted. But even the noise proves to be expression and 
“And since he had no one left in i@ the naturalism style. In the crucial scene, when Wozzeck becomes aware 
the world .: .” : of Marie’s infidelity, a chamber orchestra is used to represent the sub- 
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“Und weil es niemand mehr 


ug! aga glace A Franz has not come, not yester- 7 conscious ideas of blood and knife — ideas with which Wozzeck toys for 
day, not today . . . 7 the first time. The chorus of sleeping soldiers is also a chorus of ghosts. 
Variation VII (Turning quickly to the Bible): a on — be! te ah Babs gtr lang rg «Aig Lan gg the tage oe 
Wie steht es geschreiben von der What is written here about the ia the more the music becomes apparent. ; Whine diakes his alle ‘n 

! : 
Magadalena? Mae: | unique and so convincing is that in this one particular case we have 


oe 


mmm me 


Der Franz ist nit gekommen, 
gestern nit, heut’ nit... . 


ae 
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a composer whose technique from first to last is in perfect accord with 


Fugue (Marie reads, then beats her breast): 10S€_ 
his purpose of giving expression to the poem.” 


“Und kniete und kiisste hin zu “And she knelt and kissed His 
seinem Fiissen und weinte and feet and wept, moistening them 
kiisste seine Fiisse and netzte with her tears, and anointed 
sie mit Trinen und salbte ste them with ointment... 
mit Salben.. .” ee 

Heiland! Ich mochte Dir die Holy one, I would anoint Thy - € in charge of the Department of Com- 
Fiisse salben; Heiland, Du hast feet also. Lord, Thou hadst pity THE BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER A eptae The Music Center’s Opera 
Dich ihrer erbarmt, erbarme on her; have pity on me, too! j AT TANGLEWOOD—1958 the bp be active this season 

‘ , : raining o 
Dich auch meiner! 4 Pi: niger ee rent Orchestra ership of Borie "Gaines ede 
er a nces e th session of the Tanglewood Study G : ‘as 

(A night scene by a pond shows Marie and Wozzeck. She points | noe Music Center at Tanglewood Musical activity vend preven MBL ih 

out that the moon is blood-red, and at the word he is possessed by one a Actin bor Rob in June 30 to ‘teacher, ee student, and the 
; ‘ , S - Lhe Berkshire Music C amateur, will be directed b i 

: to her throat. He . a usic Center, cted by Ludwi 

of his wild hallucinations. He thrusts his knife into qa headed by Charles Munch, is « shalotae Zirner. Aaron Copland te Choltann ig 


runs away in terror, but returns to recover the knife, throws it into the . a school for young musicians eflerles @ acer fpr Ralph Berkowitz, Dean; 
. . ° . . . ° ° . - 4 an Sey 
pond. He wades blindly into the water, which in his imagination has iets Far, v'pray in enserable Beil Meemae bond Prarie yo 
- : e uide ist; ce . ’ e rromm 
turned to blood. He stumbles and is drowned.) . 4 faculty includi y a distinguished Music Foundation of Chi 
y including 22 Boston Symphony lcago, will 
phony sponsor a program for the study of 


| | : Orchest ici 
The third excerpt begins at this point, and after an orchestral adagio : The echeat. ual ai founded by th oe music at Tanglewood. The 
in D minor leads to the final scene. It is the street in front of Marie's - eee in 1940 on the initiative of sented Sie tes sansiok- om vill be srt 
| : 3 ear, wi 
house. Her little boy is playing with other children. ‘They hear about samen "5a “Genet — 7 oe Department and 
) . | study. iSi 
the murder and tell the child that his mother is dead. (These voices || ~ department of instrumental sete, oo a aaa ea a ee 
are omitted in the concert performance.) He does not know what . | Stoner wilt ee eee 
. a conductor, will be in charge of the 
Orchestral Division, and Richard Burgin 
and William Kroll, joint heads of the 
Chamber Music Division. Hugh Ross 
will head the Choral Department and 
prepare choruses for the Festiva] per- 
formances. Aaron Copland wil] again 
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Lughteenth Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 7, at 2:15 o’clock 
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SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 8, at 8:30 o’clock 


Suite for Orchestra (From the Water Music) 
(Arranged by Sir Hamilton Harty) 
Allegro 
Air 
Bourrée 
Hornpipe 
Andante espressivo 
Allegro deciso 


BARRAUD Symphony No. 3 


. Pesante e marcato; Allegro vivace; Tempo primo 
II. Presto 
Ill. Adagio 
IV. Energico 
(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


PISTON Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 
Con moto moderato e flessibile 
Adagio con fantasia 
Allegro vivo 
(First performance) 


Suite in F major, Op. 33 
Prélude 
Sarabande 
Gigue 


SOLOIST 
JOSEPH pe PASQUALE 
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New Music by Piston, Barraud 


T } ts ~ ; E a ry le C r £ quality, 
‘ 4 w 4 cl.w 


all|..* ‘ . “ough 

TRA presented at Sere Oth repeat | With the eoeneey€ Cneate ae 

esterday afternoon, and Will. e;much 0 1e + | 

tonight, the 18th ‘program in the adagio has a fine rhapsodic ten- , GIANT STEP 

Sheach, music director, a gp Pe derness, and here as in ye 7 ‘<a | In any case Walter Piston, one 

SerACO Ton trom the — Water evans thive ie tree Sow .of were * ¢ of our t distinguished contem 
5 ge * ar the Symphony Rhythmic bounce and_ vivacity : ae . gu gn . 

sic’ by Handel; the Sym ~|R : : } llegro poraries, has, in one giant step 

‘y Barraud (first per- Bs . finale, an alleg | ’ ’ ’ 

AN RS gy 6 Viola Concerto by|characterize the 


: (first performance; ivo. Here Is real music, of the Sy ph y Conce provided the world with a viola: 
pea ag ig RR and the| VY ’ The Boston Symphony orchestra, 
a S.- f-4F ity. In Mr, De Pasquale the com- 

Wf) kz7?. » = | , ‘ 
By tinue DURGIN" 
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é, kill and utmost sensitiv- concerto worthy of the instru-' 
t+ dageid ior ssel, igreatest SKI harles Munch conducting, gave the 18th se 
ae W0s IBFD h his ideal inter- : program of the 77th onan in Symphony saiet ee Joe = we dedi- 
sary P as ) : aii yesterday afternoon. ’ 
poe The Piston Viola Concerto Joseph De Pasquale, viola. The program: xh 0 Josep © Fasqu e, the 
prever. eat lace in the 
ned to the geserves to take its plac 
Charles Munch returne 


| Suite from The Water Music. Handel-Harty orchestra’s first violist, the Con- 

' o oy : ymphony No. r ) ! in i 
ton repertory as an outstanding 20th- n Piston a ite ays. the instrument in 

conductor’s stand of the Boston Ay adage work for both the solo : 33 oussel ‘all its speci a 

Symphony Orchestra yes instrument and orchestra. 

shor ato 
‘afternoon (with a shorter | : 
of natural color instead of the) A Massive Work 


| nd marvelous 
By RUDOLPH ELIE 
‘long, white one he usually employs), 


capacities, but at the same time 
; ey .' Makes its mark as a unified and 
In view of the beguiling quali- 
hony 
Mr, Barraud’s long Symphon) 
- , * “ TO: s . f 
and eave frst performance Of ialg begiie and ends with & tort 
new s§ Sie A ? 


; De. iu deeply felt composition in which 
ties of the viola, it 1s a very the viola does not merely contend 
gular thing that it has remaine with the orchestra, but rises out 

‘tugged motto theme coming out for a contemporary composer to of it as an integral part of the 

Concerto by Walter Piston of Har- rr 45 bass strings and piano. It write the first “legitimate” con- 

vard, and the x Sty — 908 4 a i very massive were + dig emt 

Nae ’ "Vv c AM, : ¢ , , - J 9 
een beech: the audience with notable technica 


y 1 the ]' . f ' | 


is the same as that of the violin 
. | lished more or less in its present. f 
Mr. Piston’s Concerto is a splen- strong dissonance, but tnere 1s 
r, riston 5 breton ¢ j 


. other thing. And this is some. 
pi In saying “legitimate,” I mean | a: . 
: y soloist and not very salient kind, The a work written specifically for the a oe ery cen. Somme: 
as splendidly Rares aa yt oor eer instrumental sections wink ond orcheaten pt pom nds a very marked degree. 
~ 1S x Ve ’ “ a 4 - 1c 4 i . = * 
Joseph De Pasquale, the thas’ a4 nd in solid blocks, It is | 

suis first viola of the Orches- oiten sound In soil naring for 
onagyrte whet it was written and going to take more hearins 


, | His materials are yer musical 
which treats the instrument not! ! rs 
“et ‘his work. 
to whom it was dedicated. Indeed, me. to get deeply into ‘his ; 


; but in practice it js uit . 
d : |form since the early 17th century. | | quite an 
>. . “oi * ry | 
did work and it must have been'also melody if of a rathe) | : 


“alm | ssel were the 
as the composer Says In a program); Handel and Rouss 


note, “many of its musical! 
thoughts may be said to paye been, 
inspired oy hott gape y 
rb viola playing. | 
a the course of a work he 
basic aim was pure and et ae | 
music, Mr. Piston desired that t 1e 
viola stand out clearly. He surely 
succeeded, for while the grange 
is substantial, ‘the technical bal- 
ance and contrast of the writing 
is a model of perfection. The 
viola here sings always, and in 
Mr. De Pasquale’s hands, the sing- 
ing was glorious. There 1s a spice 
of virtuoso exhibition of bow 
and digital technic. | 
The first movement, where ee 
‘motion is moderate and flexible, 


quintessence of brilliance as _ 
Munch conducted them —, , ~ 
orchestra, in top form, P hong 
them, The tempi were gg 
ently brisk, and in the are ent 
Roussel’s wonderfully uoy ’ 
Suite, a challenge to g eg + tile 
of the players. I wish Mr. an 
would give us. also Rousse . 
Flemish Rhapsody one day nh 
thing that Roussel wrote 1s wort 
- og 

ay Mr. Munch will pre- 
sent Bartok’s Music for oo 
Percussion and Celesta, the Ra\ ‘ 
Piano Concerto and d’Indy’s wt 
phony on a French Mountain % ) 
Nicole Henriot will be soloist. 


‘as a bigger fiddle, but as a noble 
‘Stringed instrument with unique 


‘characteristics of its own. There 
are, to be sure, a number of 
transcriptions, a concerto or two 
by Boccherini (though his, like 
Handel’s was probably originally 
for violin) and, more recently, 
some serious and splendid works 
by Hindemith. Oddly enough 
Bach, himself a first class viola 
player, never composed for the 
solo viola, though he did do a set 
of sonatas for the viola da gamba 


- + + again, a quite different in. | 


strument. 
yd 


| 
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| and, in the adagio, lyric in the 
| extreme. Yet there is a limpid 
| Clarity to his writing that al- 
lows one to hear the most sub- 
tle textures even in relatively 
fortissimo Passages. The orches. 

_ tration, thus, is as masterly as 
the solo voice. | 
Yet, while the Music itself 
stands on its own, even more im- 
pressive is the fact that it re. 
veals a profound understanding— 
and love—of the viola and viola 
players. Mr. Piston avoids the 
crous ground of the ex. 
reme upper register: he points 


up the instrument’s chromatic fa. 


cility in middle range; he favors 
natural rather than artificia] har- 
mon'’es; he gives the bow more 
time to dig in (for the instrument 
doesn’t speak as quickly as the 


——— tt 





violin.) And always he emphasizes 
tone, even seeking the proper or- 
chestral coloration to offset the 
nasal quality of the top string 
while enhancing it with other ef- 
fects when the instrument reaches 
for its lower, more veiled timbres. 


BRILLIANT SPOKESMAN | 


Nor could he possibly have had_| 
‘a méte brilliant spokesman than 
‘Mr. De Pasquale, who can carry 
lout the composer’s every inten- 
tion to the manor born. Though 
he has all the finger dexterity of 
the violinist, he doesn’t try to 
play like one, using a firmer 
‘ouch on the fingerboard. He 
‘avoids heaviness in the triple! 
‘and quadruple stops and always 
iseeks the right quality of tone 
and attack for the right ideas. 


To this add his magnificent 
sense of drama in tone produc- 
tion, his exactitude of intona- 
tion and his obvious relish in 
music written for him, literally, 
technically and esthetically, and 
you have some idea of the musi- 
cal values of this occasion. I 
would like to discuss the work 
itself at greater length, for it 
is superb Piston, but suffice it 
to say for the moment that the 
audience seemed well aware 
of the fact -and gave the com- 
poser, who was present, as cor- 
dial a reception as it did to 
_ the performer. 
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Henri Barruad’s Third Symphony 
is a harder nut to crack for, 
though interesting, its essential 
character is so steeped in a sort 
of dark, even tortured, sense of 
mysticism that it is difficult in- 
deed to deal with. Based on a 


striking five-note motto which 
‘appears again at the very end of 


the four movement work, it is in-| 
dividual in sound and removed! 
from the familiar techniques of 
the day. It appears basically 
rooted in the shifting chromat- 
icism of Franck and one thinks— 
—— very fleetingly—of Hinde- 
mith. 


f 
LACKS PERSONALITY 


Its character is largely dis- 
sonant though not aggressively 
so, and often contrapuntal in de- 
velopment. Although there is a 
‘sense of largeness about it, and 
of urgency as well, it seems to 
slack personality: one is always' 
on the outside viewing the passing 
musical events but never being! 
carried away by its currents. Ad-| 
ditional hearings might well un-| 
lock some of its granitic intel-| 
lectuality, but a first hearing) 
doesn’t really invite a second. M.| 
Barraud, a distinguished looking’ 
‘man of middle years, was also in| 
ithe audience, and was very cour-) 
teously received. 


Next week’s concert—for my 
undue loquacity makes it impos- 
sible to say anything about the 
Handel and the Roussel save 


that they were effectively done | 
-—brings back Nicolle Henriot in | 


Ravel’s Piano Concerto and 
D’Indy’s Symphony on a Moun- 
tain Air. Bartok’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
completes the program. 
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ones, given all alone to the solo- 
ist. The melodic outline Is per- 
suasive and logical in its devel- 
opment. The solo voice has bale 
/ance, poise, and interest. 

The new. Concerto is a most 
expressive and emotional work. 
The fact that the composer 
shows these qualities with su- 
perb taste and by what might 
be called indirect suggestion 
rather than overt display does 
not make his feeling and ar- 
tistic perception any the. less 
real, 

£5 

One can expect a brilliant fue 
ture for this music. It certainly 
‘is getting off to a promising start 
\with Mr. de Pasquale scheduled 
ito play it a dozen times in. the 
jnext two or three weeks. Yester- 
| day there was much applause jor 
composer, soloist, conductor, and 
j}orchestra with Mr. Piston prese 
|ent. 
| This sensitive and beautifully 
shaped work needed a very spe- 
cial kind of piece to follow, it, 
and Mr. Munch chose exactly 
the right music to close an ab- 
sorbing concert—Roussel’s Suite 
in F major, Op. 33, an exciting 
little work of the finest grain, 


JOSEPH pe PASQUALE 


Joseph de Pasquale was born in Phil- 
adelphia, October 14, 1919. He studied 
with Louis Bailly at the Curtis Institute, 
graduating with honors. He has also 
studied with Max Aranoff and William 
Primrose. For the duration of the war 
he played in the Marine Band of Wash- 
ington, D. C., subsequently joining the 
viola section of the American Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra in New 
York. Mr. de Pasquale became first 


John Brook 

Walter Piston, whose Con- 
certo for Viola and Orchestra 
was given its first perform- 
ance at the Boston Symphony 
concert yesterday, 


viola of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in 1947. He has been soloist in 
performances of Berlioz’ Harold in 
Italy, Strauss’ Don Quixote, Viola Con- 
certo in B minor by Handel(?P), the 
Concerto by William Walton, and (with 
Ruth Posselt) Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certante. 


In the present performances he plays | 


a Gasparo da Salo instrument. 


Army of the French resistance, in char 
South West. He was arrested by the G 
at the Camp of Souge on August 1. 


Vaubourgoin and lived there until l 
completed his studies with Georg 
Aubert. Pierre Monteux introd 
= the Finale of a Symphony i 
directed productions at the O 
Champs-Elysées in 1937 and 
the Journal and the Triton. 
infantry in August, 1939, Was Ca 
appointed the director of music 


poser for the new Gr 


Barraud’s music is 
A taste for gothicism 


SYMPHONY NO. g 


By HeENnry BARRAUD 


Born in Bordeaux, April 23, 1900 


This Symphony is scored for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 
3 trombones and tuba, timpani, percussion, harp, piano, celesta, and strings. 

The score of the new Symphony is not available for analysis as this Bulletin goes 
to press, 
H™ Barraup’s choral Le Mystere des Saints Innocents was per- 

formed by this Orchestra under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky 
as “Conductor Emeritus” on December 1-2, 1950, when the Chorus 
Pro Musica assisted. His ballet suite, La Kermesse, was introduced at 
the Berkshire Festival on August 3, 1956, under the direction of Eleazar 
de uate His Te Deum for Chorus and Orchestra was performed 
at the Boston concerts on April 26-27, 1957. The piece was written in 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 


The brother of the composer, Jean Barraud, was Lieutenant in the 


ge of several regiments of the 
estapo July 28, 1944, and shot 


Henry Barraud began his musical studies in Bordeaux with Fernand 


926, when he went to Paris and 
es Caussade, Paul Dukas and Louis 
uced his first orchestral compositions 
n 1932, and his Poéme in 1933. He 
pera Comique and the Comédie des 
subsequently wrote musical articles in 
He entered the War as Lieutenant of 
ptured and escaped. In 1944 he was 
| in the Radiodiffusion Francaise. 
provided the following description of the com- 
ove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians: 


Fred Goldbeck has 


typically F rench and emphatically un-Parisian 
and medievalism is noticeable in his vocal and 
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ones, given all alone to the solo- 
ist. The melodic outline 1s per- 
suasive and logical in its devel- 
opment. The solo voice has bale 
ance, poise, and interest. 

| The new. Concerto is a most 
ele easi ve and emotional work, 
'The fact that the composer 
‘shows these qualities with su- 
'perb taste and by what might 
be called indirect suggestion 
rather than overt display does 
inot make his feeling and ar- 
'tistic perception any the less 


‘real, 
re rae 

| One can expect a brilliant fu- 
ture for this music. It certainly 
‘is getting off to a promising start 
with Mr. de Pasquale scheduled 
to play it a dozen times in. the 
next two or three weeks. Yester- 
| day there was much applause for 
‘composer, soloist, conductor, and 
orchestra with Mr. Piston pres 
i ent. 

This sensitive and beautifully 
shaped work needed a very spe- 
cial kind of piece to follow it, 
‘and Mr. Munch chose exactly 
|the right music to close an ab- 
sorbing concert—Roussel’s Suite 
in F major, Op. 33, an exciting 
| little work of the finest grain, 
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JOSEPH pe PASQUALE 

Joseph de Pasquale was born in Phil- 
adelphia, October 14, 1919. He studied 
with Louis Bailly at the Curtis Institute, 
graduating with honors. He has also 
studied with Max Aranoff and William 
Primrose. For the duration of the war 
he played in the Marine Band of Wash- 
ington, D. C., subsequently joining the 
viola section of the American Broad- 
casting Company Orchestra in New 
York. Mr. de Pasquale became first 


John Brook 

Walter Piston, whose Con- 
certo for Viola and Orchestra 
was given its first perform- 
ance at the Boston Symphony 
concert yesterday. 


viola of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in 1947. He has been soloist in 
performances of Berlioz’ Harold in 
Italy, Strauss’ Don Quixote, Viola Con- 
certo in B minor by Handel(?), the 
Concerto by William Walton, and (with 
Ruth Posselt) Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certante. 


In the present performances he plays | 


a Gasparo da Salo instrument. 


Army of the French resistance, 


South West. He was arrested by the Gestapo July 28, 
at the Camp of Souge on August 1. 


Vaubourgoin and lived there until 

completed his studies with Georges 
Aubert. Pierre Monteux introducec 
—the Finale of a Symphony in 19 
directed productions , 
Champs-Elysées in 19 
the Journal and the 

infantry in August, 
appointed the 


poser for the new 


A taste for gothicisn 


SYMPHONY NO. 3 


By HENRY BARRAUD 


Born in Bordeaux, April 23, 1900 


This Symphony is scored for 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 
2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, g trumpets, 
3 trombones and tuba, timpani, percussion, harp, piano, celesta, and strings. 

The score of the new Symphony is not available for analysis as this Bulletin goes 
to press, 


H® Barraup’s choral Le Mystere des Saints Innocents was per- 
formed by this Orchestra under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky 
as “Conductor Emeritus’”’ on December 1-2, 1950, when the Chorus 
Pro Musica assisted. His ballet suite, La Kermesse, was introduced at 
the Berkshire Festival on August 3, 1956, under the direction of Eleazar 
de Carvalho. His Te Deum for Chorus and Orchestra was performed 
at the Boston concerts on April 26-27, 1957. Ihe piece was written in 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 
The brother of the composer, Jean Barraud, was Lieutenant in the 
in charge of several regiments of the 


1944, and shot 


Henry Barraud began his musical studies in Bordeaux with Fernand 


1926, when he went to Paris and 
Caussade, Paul Dukas and Louis 
1 his first orchestral compositions 
32, and his Poéme in 1933. He 
at the Opéra Comique and the Comédie des 
37 and subsequently wrote musical articles in 
Lriton. He entered the War as Lieutenant of 
1939, Was captured and escaped. In 1944 he was 
director of music in the Radiodiffusion Francaise. 
Fred Goldbeck has provided the following description of the com- 
Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians: 


Barraud’s music 


is typically French and emphatically un-Parisian. 
1 and medievalism is noticeable in his voca] and 





ones, given all alone to the solo- 
ist. The melodie outline 1s per- 
suasive and logical in its devel- 
opment. The solo voice has bale 
ance, poise, and interest, 

The new. Concerto 18S a MOS? 
‘expressive and emotional work, 
The fact that the composer 
shows these qualities with su- 
perb taste and by what might 
‘be called indirect suggestion 
i rather than overt display does 
not make his feeling and ar- 
tistic perception any the less 
real, 

ae Jae 

One can expect a brillant fue 
‘ture for this music. It certainly 
‘is getting off to a promising start 
with Mr. de Pasquale scheduled 
to play it a dozen times in the 
next two or three weeks. Yester- 
day there was much applause for 
composer, soloist. conductor, and 
orchestra with Mr. Piston prese 
ent. 

This sensitive and beautifully 
‘shaped work needed a very spe- 
‘clal kind of piece to follow if, 
‘and Mr. Munch chose exactly 
ithe right music to close an ab- 
‘sorbing concert—Roussel’s Suite 
in F major, Op. 33, an exciting 
little work of the finest grain, 
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JOSEPH pe PASQUALE 

Joseph de Pasquale was born in Phil- 
adelphia, October 14, 1919. He studied 
with Louis Bailly at the Curtis Institute, 
graduating with honors. He has also 
studied with Max Aranoff and William 
Primrose. For the duration of the war 
he played in the Marine Band of Wash- 
ington, D. C., subsequently joining the 
viola section of the American Broad- 


casting Company Orchestra in New 


York. Mr. de Pasquale became first 


, John Brook 
Walter Piston, whose Con- 
certo for Viola and Orchestra 
was given its first perform 
ance at the Boston Symphony 
concert yesterday. 


viola of the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra in 1947. He has been soloist in 
performances of Berlioz’ Harold in 
Italy, Strauss’ Don Quixote, Viola Con- 
certo in Bb minor by Handel(?), the 
Concerto by William Walton, and (with 
Ruth Posselt) Mozart’s Sinfonia Con- 
certante. 

In the present performances he plays 
a Gasparo da Salo instrument. 


A taste for Pothicism 


SYMPHONY NO. : 


By HENRY BARRAUD 


Born in Bordeaux, April 23, 1900 


‘This Symphony is scored tor 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 


2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 3 trumpets, 


§ trombones and tuba, timpani, percussion, harp, piano, celesta, and strings. 


The score of the new Symphony is not available for analysis as this Bulletin 20S 


tO press. 


H™* BarRAup's choral Le Mystere des Saints Innocents was per- 
lormed by this Orchestra under the direction of Serge Koussevitzky 
as “Conductor Emeritus” on December 1-2, 1930, when the Chorus 
Pro Musica assisted. His ballet suite, La Kermesse, was introduced at 
the Berkshire Festival on August 3, 19560, under the direction of Eleazar 
de Carvalho. His Te Dewm for Chorus and Orchestra was performed 
at the Boston concerts on April 26-27, 1957. The piece was written in 
memory of Serge Koussevitzky. 


The brother of the composer, Jean Barraud, was Lieutenant in the 
Army of the French resistance. in charge of several regiments of the 
south West. He was arrested by the Gestapo July 28, 
at the Camp of Souge on August 1. rie 

| Henry Barraud began his musical studies in Bordeaux with Fernand 
Vaubourgoin and lived there unti] 1926, when he went to Paris and 
ae ae with Georges Caussade, Paul Dukas and Louis 
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dramatic works and revealed by his choice of texts and subjects: 
Villon, the Chaucerian Farce de Maitre Pathelin, the Brueghel-like La 
Kermesse, a ‘mystery’ by Peguy (Les Saints Innocents ) and the Opera 
Numance (after Cervantes). In his symphonic and chamber music, 
too, a sense of tragedy and grandeur stands out. Impressiveness ol 
construction is given preference over charm of detail, and occasional 
asperities are part of Barraud’s style. Modal writing and dissonance, 
and even twelve-note series are to be found, side by side, in different 
works of his. Technically an avowed eclectic, he takes the view that a 
composer’s originality lies in the expressive content of his music, not 
in his harmonic or contrapuntal devices.” 


CONCERTO FOR VIOLA AND ORCHESTRA 
By WALTER PISTON 


Born in Rockland, Maine, January 20, 1894 


This Concerto, recently completed, was composed for the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra and is dedicated to Joseph de Pasquale. The instrumentation follows: 
2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes and English horn, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 2 
bassoons and contra-bassoon, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, timpani, 
triangle, snare drum, bass drum, cymbals, harp, and strings. 

Mr. Piston has kindly written for this program his observations on the viola under 


the heading: 
“VIOLA AND ORCHESTRA” 


baggy instruments in evolution reflect the ever changing tastes 
and preferences of players, composers, and listeners. During 
one’s lifetime nearly all instruments show remarkable modifications 
in tone color, range, dexterity, dynamic power, and other details of 
technique and expression. These variations are brought about not 
only by mechanical alterations and improvements, but also by differ- 
ences in the ideal of sound sought by the performer. The same instru- 
ment may sound different when played by a different person. 
At the present time the violin and the ’cello appear to be in a fairly 


stable evolutionary state, whereas the viola seems reluctant to settle 
down to a well-defined standard measurement. Large and small violas 
may be observed in the same orchestra, and it is evident to the ear that 
the concept of a characteristic viola tone admits a wider variation than 
is the case with violin or ’cello tone. 

The viola should not be thought of as a “tenor violin” or a higher 
pitched ‘cello. It is a distinct and individual member of our modern 
family of stringed instruments, its beautifully peculiar sound being 
largely the result of physical circumstances governing its size and 
proportions. Were the viola as long as it ought to be for its pitch, 
relative to that of the violin or the ’cello, the left hand could not 
negotiate the fingerboard, and if it were of sufficient thickness it could 
not be held under the chin. As it is, very strong fingers are needed to 
play it, and the extended position of the left arm can be extremely 
tiring. 

Compared with the violin, the viola has a warmer and richer tone 
in the low and middle registers, while its upper string is characterized 
by a certain sandy quality. The high notes are less shrill than those of 
the violin, less “hi-fi,” although they are no less rich in upper partials. 
The viola has greater tone weight, but it cannot penetrate or soar, 
unless permitted to do so by carefully adjusted accompanying parts. 


The ranges of the two instruments are just about equal in extent, the 
viola being of course pitched a fifth lower. 

The Concerto is intended to set forth the resources of the viola in 
melodic expressivity and technical agility, throughout its range. It was 
not my intent, however, that the work should be merely a show piece, 
but rather that the purely musical ideas and their development in a 
formal design should remain predominant. The score is by no means a 
subservient accompaniment. The orchestra is a cooperating partner. 

The two most important problems in this combination of viola solo 
with orchestra proved to be balance of sound and association of tone 
colors. ‘These problems are not exactly peculiar to this combination, 
but they seemed here more pronounced and ever present. I was more 
than ever impressed with the necessity for the most intimate knowledge 
of every instrument. Likewise indispensable is the faculty of hearing 
mentally what one writes, and writing accurately what one hears 
mentally. ‘he scoring had to be of a transparency to allow the solo 
voice to be heard in all registers at all times. 

{ venture to mention some of the instrumental combinations I found 
attractive and appropriate to the music: viola above oboe, then above 





flute: viola between oboe and horns, harp; viola high, over staccato 
brass; viola low, under high flute and harp; viola an octave above 
English horn; viola in middle register between flutes and bassoon, 
‘cellos; viola in figuration around oboe and bassoon octaves; viola 
high in fast spiccato, over harp, bass drum, cymbals, triangle; viola in 
canon with English horn; high viola with mirror in bass clarinet. a . 

It is my belief that a creative artist cannot and should not resist the : § Nineteenth Program 
urge to reach into the unknown. ‘There are some moments in my 
concerto the precise effect of which I am unable to predict with cer- 
tainty, because of acoustical and psychological complications. At the 
present writing I have not heard the work played by the orchestra, but 
by the time these lines are read I shall know whether or not retouching 
is called for. We are told the electronic millennium will do away with 
all these uncertainties of art, and bless us with the security of accurate 
and predictable rigidity. Until then, composers will continue to grope 
for perfection. 

The Concerto was written expressly for Joseph de Pasquale, and 
many of its musical thoughts may be said to have been inspired and Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
motivated by his superb viola playing. Its composition was a stimulat- . Andante tranquillo 
ing and absorbing experience. . . Allegro 

WALTER PISTON. . . Adagio 
: Allegro molto 
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Concerto for Piano and Orchestra 


Allegramente 
Adagio assai 
Presto 


INTERMISSION 


D’ INDY Symphony for Orchestra and Pianoforte 
on a French Mountain Song, Op. 25 


Assez lent; Modérément animé 
Assez modéré, mais sans lenteur 
Animé 


ee a SOLOIST 


Boston Symphony weekend . 2 Miss HENRIOT uses the Baldwin Piano 
concerts in Ravel’s Concerto | a 

for Piano and Orchestra and 

d’Indy’s Symphony for Or- 

chestra and Piano on a French 
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flute; viola between oboe and horns, harp; viola high, over staccato 
brass; viola low, under high flute and harp; viola an octave above 
English horn; viola in middle register between flutes and bassoon, 
‘cellos; viola in figuration around oboe and bassoon octaves; viola 
high in fast spiccato, over harp, bass drum, cymbals, triangle; viola in 
canon with English horn; high viola with mirror in bass clarinet. : : 

It is my belief that a creative artist cannot and should not resist the | Nineteenth Program 
urge to reach into the unknown. There are some moments in my 
concerto the precise effect of which I am unable to predict with cer- 
tainty, because of acoustical and psychological complications. At the 
present writing I have not heard the work played by the orchestra, but 
by the time these lines are read I shall know whether or not retouching 
is called for. We are told the electronic millennium will do away with 
all these uncertainties of art, and bless us with the security of accurate : SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 15, at 8:30 o’clock 
and predictable rigidity. Until then, composers will continue to grope 
for perfection. 

The Concerto was written expressly for Joseph de Pasquale, and 
many of its musical thoughts may be said to have been inspired and | Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
motivated by his superb viola playing. Its composition was a stimulat- : . Andante tranquillo 
ing and absorbing experience. 4 . Allegro 

WALTER PISTON. | . Adagio 
Allegro molto 
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French Pianist Acclaimed 


In Ravel and d’Indy Works 


By Harold Rogers 
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By ELINOR HUG is. Her fingering 1s sure, 10raie for strings from Bach’s eld by Nicole Henriot, that pert 

Yesterday’s concert proved an, j|attacks crystal clear, her wicer St. Matthew Passion. little French artist whom Bos- 

exceptionally stimulating affair, standing and intervrer. The eran with Se arom began ae swag taken to their 

: a pure deli 0 ‘ S incredibly exotic S every few seasons since 

even though a serious note was Dr. Munch came to Boston. She 


- Thus’ well begun, the concert| 
continued in high gear with the | 
perf.rmance of Ravel’s Concerto| 
for Piano and Orchestra with 
Nicole Henriot as soloist. This, 
work hasn’t been heard here since 
1948, but from the reception 1 

ay afternoon it 
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Rudolph Elie, Jr., who died sud- 
denly in Los Angeles last Tuesday. 


The tribute was feeling and digni- 
fied, but I felt that quite possibly 
the magnificent playing by the 
orchestra all afternoon was the 
tribute that Mr. Elie, with his 
great admiration for the Boston’ 
Symphony, would mos{ have ap- 
preciated. L | 

The regular program opened| 
with Bela Bartok’s ‘‘Music For) 
‘Stringed Instruments Percussion) 
‘and Celesta,” first heard at these’ 
concerts in 1947, and repeated in| 
1951, 1954 and 1956. The composi-| 
tion, which requires a re-arrange- 


ment of the orchestra into two) 
massive string quartets, with the’ 
‘percussion in two rows between 


ithem, packed by the double 
basses, is wonderfully engaging, 
sometimes lively, someturres mys- 


tical, always overflowing with 
fresh, inventive musical ideas. He’ 
makes exciting use of the harp, 
celesta and xylophone, and his 
use of folk themes provides a) 
most exhilerating final movement 


‘to the three-part composition. 


i 
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flowing fro : 
pndy's “Symphony For she 
tra and Piano on 4 French | 
Leer Song,” with Miss Hen-' 


riot again co 


‘tional gifts at the piano, not so 


) leading 
‘much as soloist as a 

‘instrumentalist with the other mu; 
sicians. The freshness, vigor alc 


variety of the composition, in 
addition to its surging melody, 
were beautifully brought forth oy 
the performers and by Mr. Munch, 
and the ovation at the close was 


fully deserved. 

The orchestra will be out of 
town next week, so the next pro- 
grams at Symphony Hall will 
take place on March 28 and 29, 
when Mr. Munch will conduct a 
p-ogram consisting of Mozart’s 
Symphony in C major, “Linz;” 
Copland’s Variations for Orches- 
tra (first time at these concerts); 
and Berlioz’ “Harold In Italy,” 
with William Primrose as soloist. 
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After the intermissi 
Henriot returned to paged vin’ 
cent d’Indy’s Symphony for Or- 
chestra and Pianoforte on a 
French Mountain Song, and 
again the tonal colors were rav- 
ishing. Dr. Munch, as usual sup- 
ported. the soloist with a superb 
accompaniment, and the result- 
Ing ovation came as no surprise. 


Here was a program th 
‘could appreciate from Been. 
to end—the Bart6k for its archi- 
tecture and _ its challenge, the 
Ravel for its entertaining excur- 
sions into popular realms. the 
d’Indy for the wonderfu] exub- 
erance of its melodies, It was 
all told, a memorable concert, : 
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exceptionally stimulating affair, 
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‘stand, announced that the orches-| 
tra would play a chorale from! 
the St. Matthew Passion in mem-| 
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standing and interpretive skill are 
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The orchestra will be out of 
town next week, so the next pro- 
grams at Symphony Hall will 
take place on March 28 and 29, 
when Mr. Munch will conduct a 
p-ogram consisting of Mozart's 
Symphony in C major, “Linz;” 
Copland’s Variations for Orches- 
tra (first time at these concerts); 
and Berlioz’ “Harold In Italy,” 
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In Ravel and d’] ndy Works 


By Harold Rogers 


One of the rare occasions 
| when Charles Munch has ad- 
| dressed the audience occurred 
|yesterday afternoon in Sym- 
‘phony Hall before the concert 
| began, “We will play a chorale 
in memory of Rudoph Elie,” he 
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culating. Bartok’s extraordinary |< 4-364 ine score and the Orches- 
Music for Strings, Percussion and tra. gave ‘+ of their best and warm- 
'Celesta surely has stature beyond act Even the melody of the finale, 
‘all the rest. It is music of extraor- shane reincarnated vears later 
dinary invention, both in tech- ne the wartime tune “This Is the 
nical. device. and instrumental )<° “"* Mr. Jones.” does not throv 
color, and in what it has to com- sey + st agli tia’ Heat tro 
municate. Rhvthmically, the score end be have engendered. For 


is sheer fascination. " , dant 
The celesta came through all all pany oo ged toa 
right, though its position on stage. and mes wr rr Orchestra will 
behind the piano, must have some- Next bad ay tour of ‘the season 
what muffled its delicate sonori- Make Its last ge ee ar and 20. 
‘ties. Otherwise the performance At the yr ster yiog ‘rarjations for 
‘had great vitality and beauty. Aaron te frst perform- 
‘It was exceedingly pleasant to Orchestra © iL neve, _soogyselare 
lobserve how well the audience ance, and William aban ittarold 
ireceived Bartok, and called back be viola soloist in Bei pont art 
'Mr. Munch several times to ap- in Italy.” Dr. Munch \ ‘ we 
laut’ him and the Orchestra with the “Linz symp — 


If pianist Nicole Henriot made Mozart. CRirtae 3 - rs og 


Pome 


NICOLE HENRIOT 


Nicole Henriot was born in Paris on 
November 23, 1925. She studied with 
Marguerite Long and entered the Paris 
Conservatory at the age of twelve, tak- 
ing a first prize in a year and a half. 
During the war she played with the 
principal orchestras of Paris and Bel- 
gium. Her New York press bureau gives 
the information that she was active in 
the French resistance together with her 
two brothers. Since the war she has 
played in numerous European cities. 
She made her American debut January 
29, 1948, then playing the first of many 
concerts in this country, including sev- 
eral appearances with this Orchestra. 


FURTHER INFORMATION ON 
BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMS 


Soloists for the Berkshire Festival 
this summer will include six outstanding 
young American pianists appearing on 
the six successive weekends of the 
Festival. Concerts will be conducted by 
Dr. Munch and Pierre Monteux. During 


the Bach and Mozart weekends in the 
Theatre-Concert Hall, Lukas Foss will 
appear in the Bach Piano Concerto in 


D minor on Saturday evening, July 5, 
and Sseymour Lipkin will perform the 
Piar.o Concerto in D minor, K. 466, by 
Mozart, on Sunday afternoon, July 13. 
A.t the concert of Saturday evening, July 
12, which will be held in the Music Shed, 
Mr. Foss and Mr. Lipkin will be soloists 
in Mozart’s Two-Piano Concerto m E- 
flat (K. 365). During the four following 
weekends in the Music Shed pianists will 
be Leon Fleisher on Sunday afternoon, 
July 20, performing Brahms’ Piano Con- 
certo No. 1 in D minor, Byron Janis 
performing Rachmaninoft’s Piano Con- 
certo No. 3 on Saturday evening, July 26, 
Leonard Pennario on Saturday evening, 
August 2, in Liszt’s Piano Concerto No. 
1 in E-flat, and, during the closing week- 
end, devoted to music of Beethoven, this 
composer’s Piano Concerto No. 5, the 
“Emperor” Concerto, will be performed 
by Eugene Istomin on Friday evening, 
August 8. 

Zino Francescatti will appear at the 
concert of Sunday afternoon, July 27, as 
soloist in Tchaikovsky’s Violin Concerto. 

Margaret Harshaw, soprano, will be 
heard in the Love-Death from “Tristan 
and Isolde” and the Immolation Scene 
from “Gétterdammerung” at the concert 
of Friday evening, August 1. 


Choral works will include a special 
performance of Bach’s B Minor Mass on 
Sunday afternoon, July 6, in the Music 
Shed. G. Wallace Woodworth, director 
of the Harvard Glee Club for the past 
twenty-five years, will conduct the con- 
cert in which the Orchestra will be 
assisted by the Harvard Glee Club and 
the Radcliffe Choral Society, and the 
soloists Adele Addison, soprano; Eunice 
Alberts, contralto; Blake Stern, tenor; 
and Donald Gramm, bass. Donald 
Gramm will also be soloist in the 
performance on Saturday, July 19, of 
Brahms’ Requiem. The soprano soloist 
will be Hilde Gueden of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company, and the Festival 
Chorus. The Festival Chorus will also 
perform Beethoven’s Ninth Symphony 
under Dr. Munch’s direction at the final 
concert of the season on Sunday after- 
noon, August 10, and will be heard in a 
choral work by Mozart conducted by 
Hugh Ross at the concert of Sunday 
afternoon, July 13, in the Theatre- 
Concert Hall. 

The music of a great composer will be 
featured on each of the six weekends 
and special works to be heard, in addi- 


tion to those with soloist, include: by 
Bach, Suites 1, 2, 3, 4; the Art of Fugue; | 
by Mozart, “Eine kleine Nachtmusik,” | 
“Linz” Symphony, Symphony No. 40 in| 
G minor; by Brahms, Symphony No. 
4; by Debussy, La Mer; by Ravel, 
“Daphnis and Chloe; Suite No. 2 (with 
chorus); by Wagner, Prelude to “Meis- 
tersinger’; Siegfried Idyll; Siegfried’s 
Rhine Journey; by Beethoven, Sym- 
phony No. 4. 

Further information may be obtained 
from the Festival Office. 





RADIO NEWS 


After the conclusion of the Boston Care Pa 
Symphony Orchestra's winter season, -SEVENTH SEASON e NI 
iietion WOXR, New York, which car- OD VIF ET ARTES ree 
ries the Boston concerts every Saturday : 
night in New York, will continue with 
Saturday night broadcasts of the Boston 
Pops under the direction of Arthur 
Fiedler through May and June and the . 

Saturday night concerts of the Berkshire , } : th P 

Festival at Tanglewood conducted by WENT. VORTAM 

Charles Munch. There will be six 

broadcasts of the Festival on July 5, 12, 
19, 26, and August 2, and 9. 

The addition of WBZ to Boston’s FM 

stations and the pending addition of : 

Station WBCN to be beamed from the FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Marcu 38, at 2:15 o'clock 

John Hancock Building will bring the 

total of FM stations in Boston to eight. 

All of these stations will be principally SATURDAY EVENING, Marcu 29, at 8: 0] 
dedicated to programs of fine music. : _— +30 o'clock 
They are as follows: WGBH, WXHR, 
WBZ, WCRB, WBUR (Boston Univer- 
sity), WHRB (Harvard University), 
WERS (Emerson College). 

Boston is fortunate in having more 
“classical” music available through fre- fa rm - 
quency modulation than any other city : aoe allegro Sp1ritoso 
in the United States. Li - Poco adagio 

Menuetto 


Presto 


Symphony in C major, “Linz,” No. 35 


The complete performance of Bach’s 
Mass in B minor will be heard by de- 
layed broadcast from Station WGBH gh 
during the usual broadcast hours of the (First per Orchestral Variations 
Orchestra next week—this to take the ¢ performance at these concerts) 
place of the regular concerts while the | 


Orchestra is in New York. 
| INTERMISSION 


BERLIOZ 


Harold in Italy”: Symphony with Viola Solo, Op. 16 


Harold in the Mountains. S 
(Adagio; Allegro) s, scenes of Melancholy, Happiness and Joy 


March of Pilgrims singing their Evening Hymn (Allegretto) 


Serenade of a Mountai . 
assai; Allegretto} aineer of the Abruzzi to his Mistress (Allegro 


Orgy of Brigands: R acti ; 
frenetico) 4 ; Recollections of the Preceding Scenes (Allegro 


SOLOIST 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 
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ioli ill be soloist with the Boston 
a pg, direction at the Symphony 
also at the Open 


Rehearsal Thursday night, om 3° FE-S6 


Symphony 


Hall concerts Friday, Saturday, 


WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


William Primrose was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, August 23, 1904. The 
son of a professional viola player, he 
nevertheless studied the violin, and first 
toured as a violin virtuoso. After “pein 
ing with Eugéne Ysaye, he a 
that master’s advice, and made the viola 
his instrument. He first came to = 
United States in 1930 as violist in t ° 
London String Quartet, with yr 
group he also toured this country when 
it was reorganized. In 1938, he became 
frst viola with the NBC Orchestra in 
New York. He has devoted a large part 


of his time in recent seasons to appear- 


ances as solo viola and in chamber 


sic, assisting in the Chamber Music 
Fecaocuneld if the Berkshire — 
Center in 1947. In 1952 he was — 
Commander of the Order of the Britis 
‘mpire. 
“He has appeared with the Boston gt 
phony Orchestra in Berlioz pare in 
Italy” in 1944 and 1952, and en 
Bloch’s Viola Suite (1944), and bartoks 
Viola Concerto (1952). 


Berlioz ‘Harold in Italy’ 
With Primrose as Soloist 


By Harold Rogers 


One of the most aurally pain-, position by saying that “time 
ful experiences in my memory | will tell.’ Time has already told. 
took place nine years ago when | For me it was still an uncom- 
a young man played Aaron Cop-| fortable experience, Mr. Cop- 

| land’s Piano Variations at Tan-|land’s skill as an orchestrator 
|glewood, It sounded as if a notwithstanding. 

naughty boy were determined to vay aneey 

strike as many diminished or 
augmented octaves as possible | Dr. Munch cushioned the Cop- 
within the shortest period of! land Variations by placing Mo- 
time. |zart’s “Linz’ Symphony before 
|. In 1957, Mr, Copland, spurred ‘them and Berlioz’, “Harold in 
| by a commission from the Louis- | Italy” afterward. Dr, Munch’s 
ville Orchestra, fulfilled a lin-|Mozart—adroit, polished. serene 
.gering ambition to convert the !—was a tempting bed of clover; 
} Piano Variations into Orchestral | and those who survived both the 
} Variations. The piece dates from | Mozart and Copland with their 
.1930, one of the composer’s less powers of attention still in focus 
‘mellow periods. Yesterday aft-| were doubtless thrilled by Wil- 
ernoon Charles Munch conduct-|liam Primrose’s viola in the 
‘ed the Boston premiére of the Berlioz.@$%, ~- 349-SH 
‘orchestral version, and it is still | Sometimes one wonders how 


a noisy piece, | many violists would have been 
But it is pleasanter, even $0. | deprived of solo careers in the 
tt is pleasanter because dis- past 124 years if Berlioz had not 
/Sonances are always more mol- | composed “Harold in Italy.” We 
lified in the orchestra than when !owe Berlioz a debt of gratitude 
ee eaten sit aleen ok A Mf | fOr many things, not the least 
‘also NS Dy a great variety of | ph ‘falls: 
‘tones and timbres fashioned by | among them being Mr. Primrose 


‘Mr. Copland’s skillful hand, ike seealatice scunat vom 


y ae ete His interpretation appears to 
net it was not dimeuit to|deePen and to refine itselt over 
}imagine the players in some|:- ~~ 5 Nonny dag 
| : .-|in Italy” three times in Boston 
Breen. of a fabulous game wherein since 1944). It would be inter- 
they tossed tonal hunks of esting to know, just for the rec- 
granite from one to another. ord, how many times he has 
The theme, 20 variations, and a played it the world over. It 
coda, all cast in one movement, | \oi1q be interesting to know be- 
were always energetic, general- | wausce yesterday in Symphony 
| /y eruptive, and often explosive. | 574); it sounded as fresh as if 


The final variation, given over . 
to a battery of drums, must have | dua playing it for the first 


caused many a brave heart to PERDANA ee LY? 
quail; and the whole thing left | 
one “with a general sense,”’ as | 
said Gilbert’s Lord High Chan- 
cellor, “that you haven’t been | 
sleeping in clover.” | 

Well, it was not unentertain- | 
ing, which is to say by a kind 
of reverse English that it was 
also not altogether winning; and 
the polite applause had a core | 
of true enthusiasm. especially | 
when Mr. Copland himself rose | 
from his seat to thank Dr. Munch | 
and the Boston Symphony, 

In speaking of this music one 
need not assume an equivocal 
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WILLIAM PRIMROSE 


William Primrose was born in Glas- 
gow, Scotland, August 23, 1904. The 
son of a professional viola player, he 
nevertheless studied the violin, and first 
toured as a violin virtuoso. After wean 
ing with Eugéne Ysaye, he ge 
that master’s advice, and made the eo 
his instrument. He first came to = 
United States in 1930 as violist in t ? 
London String Quartet, with = 
group he also toured this country when 
it was reorganized. In 1938, he became 
first viola with the NBC Orchestra o 
New York. He has devoted a large par 


of his time in recent seasons to appear- 
ances as solo viola and in chamber 
music, assisting in the Chamber Music 
Department of the Berkshire — 
Center in 1947. In 1952 he was ma . 
Commander of the Order of the British 
goo appeared with the Boston pe 
phony Orchestra in Berlioz Jaee' " 
Italy” in 1944 and 1952, and a prc 
Bloch’s Viola Suite (1944), and Bartok s 
Viola Concerto (1952). 


Berlioz ‘Harold in Italy’ 


With Primrose as Soloist 


By Harold Rogers 
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One of the most aurally pain- 
ful experiences in my memory 
took place nine years ago when 


/a young man played Aaron Cop- 
'land’s Piano Variations at Tan- 
'glewood, It sounded as if a 


sp 


naughty boy were determined to 


strike as many diminished or | 
augmented octaves as possible. 


within the shortest period of 
time, 
In 1957, Mr. Copland, spurred 


' by a commission from the Louis- 


ville Orchestra, fulfilled a lin- 


gering ambition to convert the 
} Piano Variations into Orchestral 
| Variations. The piece dates from 
1930, one of the composer’s less 
‘mellow periods. Yesterday aft- 


ernoon Charles Munch conduct- 
ed the Boston premiére of the 


a nolsy piece, 
But it is pleasanter, even so. 


It is pleasanter because dis- 
‘sonances are always more mol- 


‘granite from one to another. 


lified in the orchestra than when 
played on the keyboard, and it 


Mr. Copland’s skillful hand. 
y ae tee 
Yet it was not difficult to 


they tossed tonal hunks of 


The theme, 20 variations, and a 


} 
The final variation, given over | 
to a battery of drums, must have 


'caused Many a brave heart to | 


quail; and the whole thing left, 


one “with a general sense,” as | 


said Gilbert’s Lord High Chan- | 


cellor, “that you haven’t been | 


sleeping in clover.” | 

Well, it was not unentertain- | 
ing, Which is to say by a kind | 
of reverse English that it was | 
also not altogether winning: and | 
the polite applause had a core 
of true enthusiasm. especially | 
when Mr. Copland himself rose. 
from his seat to thank Dr. Munch | 
and the Boston Symphony, | 

In speaking of this music one | 
need not assume an equivocal 


,position by saying that “time 
| will tell.” Time has already told. 
For me it was still an uncom- 


ifortable experience, Mr. Cop- 
iland’s skill as an orchestrator 
notwithstanding. 


ee oe | 


Dr. Munch cushioned the Cop- 
‘land Variations by placing Mo- 
|zart’s ‘Linz’ Symphony before 
‘them and Berlioz’. “Harold in 
Italy” afterward. Dr, Munch’s 
'Mozart—adroit, polished, serene 
'—was a tempting bed of clover: 
'and those who survived both the 
'Mozart and Copland with their 
| powers of attention still in focus 


i were doubtless thrilled by Wil- 


‘liam Primrose’s viola in the 


he n€ | Berlioz.€ $Y, — 349-S¢ 
‘orchestral version, and it is still | : 


Sometimes one wonders how 


}many violists would have been 
‘deprived of solo careers in the 
i past 124 years if Berlioz had not 
| composed ‘‘Harold in Italy.” We 
owe Berlioz a debt of gratitude 


os ‘for many things, not the least 
also gains by a great variety of | ; 


tones and timbres fashioned by himself, his velvet-voiced viola 
‘ ; S Vv , 


his superlative artistry, 


among them being Mr. Primrose 


His interpretation appears to 
deepen and to refine itself over 


i the years (he has played “Harold 
|lmagine the players in some | ‘ 5 ( pia) 


‘kind of a fabulous game wherein | 


in Italy” three times in Boston 
since 1944). It would be inter- 
esting to know, just for the rec- 


ord, how many times he has 


: |played it the world over. It 
coda, all cast in one movement, | bie ; ; 
| | would be interesting to know be- 
' were always energetic, general- | gt 
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Hall it sounded as fresh as if 
he were playing it for the first 
time. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
New Copland, Superb Berlioz 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- pears to toss off the solo part 
TRA presented at Symphony Hall, ; 
yesterday afternoon, and. will repeat with ease, and in doing so he 
tonight, the | program o e ; , 
Friday — Saturday series, _ Charles plays with a fine, romantic dash, 
gram: Mozart; “Linz” Symphony:|A hyper critical ear might have 


Aaron Copland: , Orchestral Varia noted flaws in pitch, but they were 
ion: rst performance a 1ese 

(William Primrose, viola, soloist), competence, the emotional flair 

and the sense of song in Mr, 

By CYRUS DURGIN Primrose’s work were what 


“Harold in Italy,” that superb counted—and they made a total of 


distillation of the best in French ee ee was superb, Aaron 
Romantic music; must have given|copjand's Orchestral. Variations 
ae . t westerday after-| Were at least, new. A re-working 
being phoned * lift 3 ; of the composer’s Piano Variations 
The plat vem ceb 4 sapresented! & 1930, the score consists of an 
Charles Munch at his most wei theme, 20 variations 
and best; the viola soloist was that| Ae coGa. ° : 
great virtuoso, William Primrose, The notes E-C-E-flat and C 


‘sharp make a highly important 
and the gentlemen of the Orches- . eae 
tra, gave Berlioz their finest in| Pattern of the theme and they are 


~>*.- |heard again and again. They are, 
warmth, richness and vitality.! rs 5 J 


Work and performance formed ,|indeed they are! I have no wish 


| rig eg page ce ‘to make fun of serious endeavor, 
memorable en o the aiternoon. but these variations, so disjointed, 


ORCHESTRAL VARIATIONS 
By AARON COoPLAND 


Born in Brooklyn, November 14, 1900 


These Orchestral Variations, derived from a piano work, were composed by 
commission of the Louisville Orchestra, and first performed in Louisville, March 
5» 1958. 

The instrumentation is as follows: 2 flutes, 2 piccolos, 2 clarinets and bass clarinet, 
2 bassoons, 4 horns, 2 trumpets, 3 trombones, tuba, timpani, cow bell, snare drum, 
tenor drum, bass drum, glockenspiel, antique cymbals, cymbals, bongos, conga drum, 
xylophone, tubular bells, tam-tam, harp, and strings. 


M* CopLanpb furnished for the program in Louisville this informa- 
tion about his Variations: 


“The ‘Orchestral Variations’ were completed on December 31, 1957. 
The work is an orchestral transcription of my ‘Piano Variations’ com- 
posed in 1930. ‘he notion of transcribing the ‘Piano Variations’ for 
orchestral performance had been a recurrent thought of mine for some 
years past. ‘he offer of a commission from the Louisville Orchestra 
provided the incentive for carrying out the project. 

‘My purpose was not to create orchestral sounds reminiscent of the 
quality of a piano, but rather to re-think the sonorous possibilities of 


the composition in terms of orchestral color. ‘This would have been 
impossible for me to do when the work was new, for at that time the 


This was a “French” reading,\sy cerebral, so illogically and : plano tone was an integral part of its conception. But with the per- 


‘too: the tone was prevailingly|,iorei | : : ' , 
. ere \piercingly dissonant, so noisy and spective of twenty-seven years it was a comparatively simple matter to 


light, it was clear, the tempi were|., gry impress me not as music 
animated, the rhythm vigorous.\init se a caricature of music. 1 orchestrate as I have in the past, using the original as a piano sketch 
with orchestral possibilities. 


Dr. Munch played the score re-|;ept thinking o2 the way in which 

markably “straight.” In using the|ine late Anthony Blackwood, a . 

word remarkably I merely wish|[ouisville newspaper columnist, The over-all plan of the work remains as it was: an eleven measure 
theme, dramatic in character, followed by a series of twenty variations 
and a Coda. The intention was to make each variation cumulative in 


to convey the idea that “Harold” | once described the sound of Jazz. 
invites a good deal of startling| Approximately it was this: 
effect, with the Coda as a kind of summation of the emotional content 
of the work. | 


contrasts and _ interruptions of) Dottle, dittle, pootle pottle, um- 
tempo. The _ second ‘movement/pnah um-pah zam, duttle dattle, 
might have gone a trifle slower|nittle, puttle, um-pah um-pah 
(those Pilgrims seemed to be!dqamn!” pe : ans 
marching almost on the double!),) The composer was present and Nothing has been added to the notes themselves except a few imita- 
seater ew Fy F-29-6F bexan 4 eee i Rr ona tive voices. ‘hese were needed in an occasional variation to fill out 
df. % / heer, | what might otherwise have been too thin a texture. Although the 
et _Bynam- ; ica : rhythms have remained the same, the bar lines have been shifted in 
ics were rmly in control, but! Passion will occupy the entire pre- 1 
when the heavy artillery of joined|Easter program. The afternoon — Cases to facilitate orchestral performance. : , 
‘brass, wood, strings and percus-|concert will be given Thursday, The ‘Piano Variations’ were dedicated to my friend, the American 
sion were needed, they were there to avoid Good Friday; the evening | writer, Gerald Sykes. 
| “ie +k | “The theme is eleven bars long, but the core of it is a four note figure, 
E-C-E Flat-C Sharp which is heard in every variation and is inescapable 
to the attentive listener. ‘The figure may be played by brass, winds or 
strings, the value of the notes varies, but it is always there. The com- 


The perfornfance was/n r of Mozart’s “Linz” Symphony. a 
coarse, never overblown. Dynam-! Next week Bach’s “St. John 
‘and responsive. Mr. Primrose ap-jone on Saturday, as usual, 
position is a unified whole, there is no feeling that it is broken into 
separate variations, to be analyzed separately, and as individual varia- 
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as milestones. he work and the theme is pre- 
‘ bdued tones, open the w ; “ile 
by ap apedindiiwe: vein. This quietness continues a gw 
VII when he mood becomes re anaes’: vite Miaay me . 
dominate; in No. Xx tne obo . , 
ih pas wrth my ain rer From oh saan Ghai pel hy ear is Wwenty- Vt Pyro vam 
ne : j f brass, whi 
ildi , with an increasing use oO » \ wey | 
Satan wich Bute and clarinet in the lead. An be rota ‘gaeerpth nf | 
pas closes the last Variation and leads to the Coda whic 


ibution to 
Julia Smith, in “Aaron Copland, His Work and Contributi 
American Music,” writes: 


his period 
“The Piano Variations differs pom oe nee ge on gla achieved 
and is unique because of its ‘sharper dissonances; | netion with poly- 
through a combination of ‘seit aly ta api ibe rn tonal heights SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 5, at 8:30 o’clock 
‘ . tne device . oF te 
tonal snr ape st ay _ tec of a texture that is sparse, trans- 7 
and depths are sculptu | | 
10mical, but sufficient. ah Ree rine eauti- 
While, within itself, the Piano Variations 1s pao igs tha ee 
ful, it is even more remarkable in relation to the wor A ig ir ode 
in writing it, Copland achieved a clarity of texture = ooh age: age 
f sound that were to become characteristic of his sty ' ae 
van This newly won clarity and transparency were to De ¢ 
in the orchestral works soon to follow. 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit. 3, at 2:15 o’clock 


The Passion According to St. John (In two parts) ' 
Evangelist and solo tenor 


BLAKE STERN 
DONALD GRAMM 
MATTIWILDA DOBBS 
FLORENCE KOPLEFF 
JAMES JOYCE 


Jesus and solo bass 

Solo soprano . 

Solo contralto 

Peter and Pilate . 
Harpsichord: DANIEL PINKHAM 


Viola da gamba: ALFRED ZIGHERA 
Organ: ALFRED NASH PATTERSON 


CHORUS PRO MUSICA 


ALFRED Nas PATTERSON, Conductor 
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“BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
~The Bach “St. John” Passion 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES-~ all the familiar aspects of Bach 
erformed at Symphony Hall): 
ae ae P PF i ba yesterday afternoon, and will repeat in the we = Munch. It was 
: 4 a OO , aturday night, e dist program |reveren ough not without vig- 
oy Bs ay f the ‘regular’ series. Dr Charles : "r ; g 
ances have all, except one, appeared @ | 33RMIMISS Musica, prepared by A ! valle smatier in structure than 
: ; ’ vs ee Patterson (who also was organist).|the “St. Matthew,” and with less 
with this Orchestra previously, Blake @ = 3: 2 ae participated. pe soloists were vat |grandeur, it has a great deal more 
. . “3 CR RR ORE RR RN 3 3 iwilda 0 Ss, soprano oston |é 
Stern having made his first appearance ee se debut); Florence Kopleff, contralto; intense drama. 
here in Stravinsky’s Canticum Sacrum Bk. ae 6 ae Blake Stern. tenor; Donald G 
earlier this season s .. Bee: 6 eae Et Ge onchasdint d : 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, who is heard for e es ro Alfred Zighera played the viola da)Glowing Beauty 


the first time with the Orchestra, has : Se eee oe y : : mit - oy" If some things patently went 
taken a prominent place in opera per- E ee /. | , RUS BDURGIN wrong, Many more went right, 


formances far and wide, having sung at ee <i ee : with beauty and splendor of choral 
Covent Garden in London, at the Glyn- ita Po. . a | It is the custom of Dr. Charles singing and orchestral playing. 
debourne Festival, at La Scala, Milan 3 # Spe Pes {Munch to_ resent the “St. John ‘The Chorus Pro M Sica sang with 
(she was the first Negro singer to ap- a Prec and the “St. Matthew” passions|spirit and tonal weight, rhythmic 

that stage), at the Festivals 4 LS ea of Bach in alternate years at the|dexterity and flexibility, and a 
pear on at stage), a e estiva a ae Be a : cS ne eS Boston Symphony Orchestra con-|balance clear enough among the 
Edinburgh and Holland. She has be- © 7 te certs just preceding Easter. This|sections. There was a fine clarity 
come a prominent singer of the Metro- ee sa ct a year is the turn for the “St. John” in the orchestra. too. and many 
politan Opera Company. Miss Dobbs, =e a ae Passion, which takes up the en-|nages of glowing  ‘transnnneeee 
born in Atlanta, began her public career Sc eer oe : tire program of this week, The ; 


, . SS Ses oe beauty from just the right balance 
when she took first prize in the 1951 ee | afternoon performance, as usual.|hetween th voice haw the nd 


International Musical Competition in Sie “aes ee S . = is given on Thursday to avoid tinuo of harpsichord and cello At! 
Geneva, Switzerland. Her previous 2 ae oe oe . 4 Good ‘Friday. The evening per- its least, which was seldom, this 


studies had included a season in the formance will be on Saturday. 
Opera Department of the Berkshire ee rasapeacies 4 With this custom has come a 
Sistine Center in 1949. James Abresch | 4 certain austerity governed by the 
Florence Kopleff will be con- wishes of the conductor. He aie Overy phrase uttered by bass. 
tralto soloist in Bach’s St. John & likes applause when such music/nonald Gramm, the finest of the 
Passion this afternoon and : AS eben aus accoraingy | soloists. In tone and time, in 
Saturday night with the Bos- . @ scarcely bowed upon his first ap-|synerb enunciation of the words. 


, pearance yesterday and abruptly ; 
ton Symphony rchestra in left the stage at intermission an land above all in expression of, 
notes and text, his singing was 


Symphony Hall. wy 4,4 (4yV } | at the end, without turning to the/|*~ : 
: audience. Nonetheless, as always, Without flaw. Other glorious pages 
there was a timid but quickiy-|WeTe the chorales, taken faster and 
louder than Dr. Munch does with! 
suppressed flutter of applause. those of the “St. Matthew” P 
Since the “St. John” Passion is’ ee att 


| “<e, sion. Siiu-:e the “St. John” Passion 
markedly shorter than the "St.lis more intense, it makes a con- 


Matthew,” it is a much more prac-|_- 
tical work for inclusion he the sistency of style to ask more 
“recular” series. The “St. Mat- volume from the chorus. 
thew” Passion has to be severely Miss Dophs, new to Boston and 
cut, but the “St John” is given the possessor of a luxurious voice, 
nearly complete. The concert did|2"¢ Miss Kopleff sang well; Mr. 
not run much over the conven- Stern managed the exacting reci- 
tional time, but even so there were ‘tives of the Evangelist nimbly, 
a good many persons who left and Mr. Joyce sang his brief parts 
early. There were also numerous|™eritoriously. Pie 

empty seats, This, to me, is rather| . Next week Dr. Munch will con- 
shocking. If Boston is as musi-|duct the Suite No. 1, in C major,| 
cal as its reputation indicates,/of Bach, first performances of) 
surely there should be a capacity|Alexei Haieff’s new Symphony No. 
audience for so rare and great|2; “Jeux” by Debussy, and Wag- 
a score as the “St. John” Passion. ner’s Prelude to “Die Meister« 

The performance yesterday bore singer.” 


performance was competent; at its 
finest it had a true glory. : 
Some of this true glory was in 
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‘BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
The Bach “St. John” Passion 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES~ all the familiar aspects of Bach 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall|. . = 
‘” 7 hug 5 at a 3 Rite yesters av asrarnoon. ang shar repeat in the a of Munch. It was 
a aaa ek eee | Saturday night, the <zist programireverent, though not without vi 
4 3 ee ay | of the ‘‘regular’’ series. Dr, Charles i + &- 
THE SOLOISTS i See oe Munch conducted pene Passion |OY. pt ving St. John” Pas- 
. ° 3 Be a Pie According to 3 ohn y onann |s1lon cou l j 
The soloists in the present perform- .. : 7 Sige esas i a Sebastian Bach. The Chorus Pro |e while s val in ernebae Tee 
ances have all, except one, appeared ; Ra a ak . 2 Musica, prepared by Alfred Nash} vite smaller in structure than 
with this Orchestra previ ] Blak : Sa So ae ae Patterson (who also was organist).|the “St. Matthew.” and with less 
previously, ake ; ae 0 ae participated. wo soloists wert, Se grandeur, it has a great deal more 
' ' bce naa  auaugiuaenneenea neare ‘iwilda obbs, soprano (Boston | ¢ <2 ’ 
Stern having made his first appearance 0c. ca | debut); Florence Kopleff, contralto; |intense drama. 
here in Stravinsky’s Canticum Sacrum toe et Blake Stern. tenor; Donald Gramm| 
li hi Bay Sa ae and James Joyce, basses. Daniel 
earlier this season. shy 3 % ee : Pinkham was _harpsichordist, and | ay a B 
Mattiwilda Dobbs, who is heard for ee a Siem: 3 Alfred Zighera played the viola daj)h aIOWING beauty 
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Covent Garden in London, at the Glyn- * alles 2 | It is the custom of Dr. Charles Singing and orchestral playing. 
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(she was the first Negro singer to ap- : SoS ae 53 . 7 and the t. Matthew” passions spirit and tonal weight, rhythmic 
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Edinburgh and Holland. She has be- © oe certs just preceding Easter. Thissections. There was a fine clarity 
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pete: =“! Some of this true glory was in 
Florence Kopleff will be con- [a iwishes of the conductor. He dis- every phrase uttered by bass 


tralto soloist in Bach’s St. John 7 on eee pbs 8 nus Donald Gramm, the finest of the 
Passion this afternoon and | 45 pecocentec, rains*Y soloists. In tone and time, in 


Saturday night with the Bos- . a scarcely bowed upon his first aD- |, erb enunciatio 
or : . pearance yesterday and abruptly | ong above all 24 ombransinat a 


ton Symphony Qrchestra in : left the stage at intermission and 
Symphony Hall. spy 4.9 (4\V at the end. without turning to the/Motes and text, his singing was) 
ive without flaw. Other glorious pages’ 


Jaudience. Nonetheless, as always, | 
there was a timid but quickly-|W&® the chorales, taken faster and’ 


louder than Dr. Munch does with 
‘those of the “St. Matthew” Pas- 


| | . «ea, sion. Siu -:e the “St. John” Passion 
markedly, shorter than the ‘St.lig more intense, it makes a con- 


Matthew,” it is a much more prac- |-. 

‘ " . ; . Sis 

tical work for inclusion in the |Sistency of style to ask more 

beta - : 0 ) volume from the chorus. 

regular” series. The “St. Mat-| Miss Dobhé. new. ts: man ! 

thew” Passion has to be severely/ : | | ’ -oston and 
t but the “S ” 3 ithe possessor of a luxurious voice,| 

cut, bu e t John” is given| 4d Miss Kovl | 

nearly complete The concert did|2” iss Kopleff sang well; Mr.) 


not run much over the conven-|>term managed the exacting reci-| 


tional time, but even so there were|‘@tives Of the Evangelist nimbly, | 
a good many persons who left|and Mr. Joyce sang his brief parts, 
early. There were also numerous|Meritoriously, 

empty seats, This, to me, is rather| , Next week Dr. Munch will con- 
shocking. If Boston is as musi-|duct the Suite No 1. in C major, 
cal as its reputation indicates,,of Bach, first performances of 
surely there should be a capacity|Alexei Haieff’s new Symphony No. 
audience for so rare and great|2; “Jeux” by Debussy, and Wag. 
a score as the “St. John” Passion. ner’s Prelude to “Die Meister. 


The performance yesterday bore singer.” 


in the EN. = ee . 3 formance will be on Saturday 


| suppressed flutter of applause. 
Since the “St. John” Passion is 





and objective drama than as 6 


personal artistic expression. Ulti 
mately it is Bach’s conception 0! 


Symphony Concert | the drama as the vehicle for his 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, | OWN profound 


feeling that lifts the 


Charles Munch conducting, gave the 21st | jusical narrative onto an unearth. 


program of the 77th season yesterdcy 


afternoon: J 
ing to 

Blake Stern, tenor; Dona 
Mafttiwilda Dobbs, soprano; 
Kopleff, contralto; 


id Gramm, bass; 
Florence 


-'s. Bach's “Passion Accord- tly plane. 
john.” The soloists were “a# Bach had merely set the 


James Joyce, bass. ageless story to music, that would 


Assisting were Daniel Pinkham, harpsi- have been intense enough. The 


era, viola da gamba; 


chord; Alfred Zigh ; . ‘ 
Alfred Nash Patterson, organist, and story itself, however—though this 


the Chorus Pro Musica. 


lruns contrary to the excellent 


By ROBERT TAYLOR | +/program notes—is perhaps played. 


| 
| The drama of Bach's “St. John 


‘|out in a more external way than, | 
say, the “St. Matthew’; and the 


Passion” is of a different order, |**" nentary and piety of the com-' 
rr te, drama. oft B Mime lpoer lend a Suber and pen 
— oe i _‘|sive dimension. 


sion.’ It is the drama of the an- 
guished shout, the swift turn of| | 
fate, the vehement emotion. It is| 
the most. overtly theatrical of the 
composer’s sublime ecclesiastical 
works: and yesterday afternoon it 
held the attention of Symphony 
Hall in a nearly sacerdotal hush, 
transfixed by Bach’s stormy tes- 


tament of faith. 

Fine 7 Abettede 

| Only five years ago the ‘‘Johan-| 
nespassion’’ was a relatively rare 


Of course the work would be | 
impossible to perform without — 
regard to cuts and jettisoning | 
some fidelity to original per- | 
formance. But yesterday’s per-| 
formance was a judicious blend 
that: preserved the mounting 
narrative flow of musical ideas | 
along with the discreet sugges- | 
tion of historic adornment. 

For one thing the harpsichord 


continuo of Daniel Pinkham was 


surprisingly clear. Occasional im- 
balances could be noted in the 


ie 7 By Harold Rogers 
It is impossible to listen to| gave us a presentation some- 


either Bach’s St. Matthew Pas-/| what shallow, prettily sung, her | 


| 


| 


sion or his St: John Passion | lyrical voice traversing the notes | 
| without making them sufficient- | 


without realizing, each ti | : 
pense & werS Ty felt, Miss Kopleff again dis- 
nena nad Orig Micals: seered | syne the Shee can er cae 
| ‘ ed | of sombernes 

music, ily poignant ia thee hale alenicaee 

We have had masters of de-| ly supported by Alfred Zighera’s 
ae ae who are the|! viola da gamba. ‘ 
equal of Bach, or who are—as_ Mr. Stern c 
we find among the impression- the role of the Beanaain tenn 
ists—his superiors; yet Bach had less declamatory manner with 
a single motive and aim—that; more of a sense of John’s ten- 
his music bear witness to the derness, which is all to the good 
glory of God, This was his ab-.| In the arioso, “Mein Herz!” Mr. 
sorbing conviction, and the af- 'Stern’s tenor was touchingly ex- 
flatus inherent in his notes has. pressive for beauty of phrasin 
made them come alive with , and sincerity of sentiment . 
sig ae in each new. ‘A hee 3 
sounding. ~ hoff | 

They came b cites Sey "Ene _ Mr, Gramm offered the say- 
fully expected, when Charles 1928S of Jesus with appropriate 
Munch conducted the St. John | dignity, his appealing baritone 
Passion yesterday afternoon in_ adding weight to the words by 
Symphony Hall. In this music| S!™PHlecity of statement. Al- 
Bach makes a two-fold impact,, ough Mr. Joyce had little to 
—the blending of his powers of ¢ What he sang was sung in 
description with his powers of | 200d Style. His voice is some- 
inspiration. thing of a rarity—a basso in 

Debussy may have held the’ 
mirror up to the ocean, to the Of equal importance are the 
carnival, or to the moon: and choral singers, and in the Cho- 


focus, 


|Chorus Pro Musica; yet the at- 


experience in Boston. But Dr. 
rus pro Musica Dr, Munch has a 


Munch, who alternates it yearly, |tacks and releases were sharp and 


with th 3 
tablished a Symphony Hall tradi- 
tion. Approaching the event with 


an ardor worthy of the awesome \“Es ist Volbracht’’—added enor- 


e “St. Matthew,” has es- .jthe texture of tone was generally 
Ishimmering. The orchestra, the 


organ and the viola da gamba of 
Alfred Zighera—the latter in the 


‘beauty of the score, he has made Bn Mig Ae 


‘this Holy Week event one of the - 

musical peaks of the season. 
In the “St. John Passion 

Bach took the narrative form 

| of Passion music to unprece- 

_ dented heights. The work is his 

| most visual, as it were, consist- 

| ing of a series of interwoven 
scenes: of Jesus facing the howl- 
ing mob, of detailed trial testi- 
mony taken from the Gospel, of 
precise descriptive reportage 
(‘“‘and they filled a sponge with 
vinegar, and put it upon hyssop 
and held it to his mouth”), of 
a steadily mounting crisis of 
suspense. 

Nothing coul 

The shout of 

foams from the chorus, 

up hysteria of the mob | 
cynicism of the sold 
lined with lacerating accuracy. 
But the concept of the “St. John 
Passion is less poignant as a stark 


99 : 
> 


, 


Exceptional Soloists | 


However, the Passion basically 


‘fails or succeeds on the merits of 


its soloists and on this occasion 


‘| they were exceptionally fine. Mat- 
‘\tiwilda Dobbs, who was making’ 


her first appearance here in this| 
capacity, was particularly im-| 
pressive and her tonal warmth, | 


| expression and technique could 


hardly have been bettered. Blake 
Stern handled the demanding part) 
of the Evangelist with authority | 
and emotion, if occasionally want- 
ing color. Donald Gramm sang 
Jesus with ‘immense power and. 
restraint. Florence Kopleif 
brought richness to the contralto 
role; and James Joyce power and 
dramatic conviction to Peter and 
Pilate. } 
All the singers, in short, were 
steeped in the Bach style, and 
together with the several forces 
involved they forged a memor- 
able afternoon. | 


Berg, inversely, to the agonizing 
tangles of human heart and 
mind; but niether was able to'§ 
say so,much with so little as 


group of mature voices with a 
glorious ring. This ensemble has 
come a long way since 1950 
Bach when he set the words when they appeared for the first 
“scourged” and “orncified » | time with the Boston Symphony 
Bach, unlike Debussy and Berg. | 22 the American premiére of 

>>| Barraud’s “Le Mystere’ des 


sought to glorify God in | 
turn his music has Sele Wet. See sawocence.  Dutiig 83a 
fied. hearsal Serge Koussevitzky told 
gpd oy | ae + ag Pape vas like ani- 
| s on 
_ The performers, of course, are | however, that the piece we vail 
a nye hg sr re-creation; Nigh unsingable, 
en the greatest music can-|. Today the Chorus : 
not survive churlish playing. Dr, | is a hand picked and beautifully 
Munch called upon experts to; Schooled group, as was again 
aid him and his Boston Sym-| evident yesterday in their mag- 
phony musiclans—the Chorus nificent work, They could doubt- 
per Musica. one of Boston’s | less make something out of the 
eading choral ensembles | Barraud, too, given another t 
(trained by their conductor. A}- | te © a 
fred Nash Paterson, who also | 
served at the organ console) | 
and a meritorious set of soloists | 
These were Blake Stern as the. 
Evangelist, Donald Gramm as 
Jesus, James Joyce as Peter and | 
Pilate, Mattiwilda Dobbs as the 
solo soprano, and Florence Kop- | 
leff as the solo contralto. : 
In the St. John Passion it is. 
appropriately the men who hold 
the stage. The women’s voices | 
have but two solos each. Miss 
Dobbs, making her first appear- 
ance with the Boston Symphony 
’ 
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FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 11, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Aprit 12, at 8:30 0’clock 


Suite No. 1, in C major 
Grave; Allegro 
Courante 
Gavottes I and II 
Forlane 
Minuets, I and II 
Bourrées I and II 
Passepieds I and II 


(First performance at these concerts) 


_.. Symphony No. 2 


Maestoso; Doppio movimento 
Andante 
Maestoso 

(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


DEBUSSY Se eee ees ae 


WAGNER..............Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” 





| troubled andante culminating i 


Symphony Concert a rush of triplets, the promise is 
a the Boston Symphony Orchestra, fulfilled. Few _writers of con- 
7" 22nd program of the 77th season in Sym- temporary music have given us 
Phony Hall yesterday afternoon. tins SO affecting a slow movement. 
ORCHESTRA cee ta 
BOSTON SYMPHONY Ee | mc none he Symphony at 
BO NOUx,” Pon tte ‘Debussy ‘aINS a romantic an persona 
; 7 ° : /Prelude to “ Voice, 
M h onducts Hate 1ece : |, WOR Ure In the third movement, alas, the 
| unc 8 | : , , 
| HES— Divertimento and Piano Concerta, | The Second Symphony of Alexej elaboration of the opening section 
THE BOSTON Se Mr arn soo Hall the only previous music by Haieff Haieff, which the Boston Sym-, again, interweaving contrapuntal 
| TRA performe : 
: ‘ . % »4 the + | ge . . . —_ = : , ’ 2 ne as 
i.) ROE, Ve Bee tee Ghaciie Munc™|The Symphony shows a trend to first time yesterday afternoon, is’ sive assertion from the brass that 
| Inusie. direc , ea Sn, @ work of substance. Neat. Shape- 8radually mounts toward a con- 
WIRE DEORE time at these con- is the composer's own. & 
~ i Hai | rs: 7 ‘ea ‘Ie rol] | er, j ther dry and cerebral}: 
P ; Debussy: : ‘js hony is rather like 4 stroll; €ver, is rather dry : ; 
) y, (first performance); Debu . ed from the Fri I ‘ | & aa 5 
—- }day aud enter, 
By CYRUS DURGIN tows, serried flowerbeds—where reseiey ‘ner turbulence, the: 
all the elements are contemporary| cond Symphony seems more of a 
e days, that does not a : | eet : path | 
phony, these days, xei Haieff h’s first orchestral Suite, tioned but where, in the final /ogic than of the emotions. One; 
‘sound like vinegar. Alexe Bach’s first o ) . | fespects it, but the whole thine i 
“ . Ser analysis, one remains untouched. _ SI, i g is 
| rhich. trans} ‘formed by the orchestra | 
q 1 Symphony which, t been performe te Me | ; 
mek he a “Ai: ago from his Piano! Symphony Hall. Done by rathe) ‘this should be so. The Second Suite by Bach 
‘ | ctemaetd ‘Sym is divided j e | 
| formance by the|large forces, eatine “dtoasals ymphony is divided into three 
given first ee siva. [ beginning for a thee en a, 
Boston Symphony hapiocanee ~ like | fied, ee eee, by able : ‘movimento; Andante: and Maes-| ert began with a | 
shall not say the it is tonal and /elty, and 3 Dr “Munch’s charac- | toso. The idiom is modern with- | 
money, Cisher,. 7¢ ; 5 Aa erp ardent conducting. | out relying on.the more radical | a No. 1 which has 
? ecsiang |teris ly é : ficially, . a rations Of earnctne | hever before been pre 
Indeed, on first ‘listening if| This Suite, at least superficiall} | Innovations of scoring, and has presented at 
sieff’s work is Casy. io eo. aL Se oh “iy : 
palen 6 ‘ehension. It does inor Suite, but it is all Bach out eccentricity. The harmonic! in any Case, are seldom heard, 
not easy compre nam |B minor Suite, % lala cael 
seem to go bv fits and starts, from | nd seven hee. Gh MOVEMeN and melodic structure reveals a and Dr. Munch S reading has a 


‘Charles Munch conducting, presented the 
It is here that the Symphony at. 
symphony No. 2 Haieff : 

By ROBERT TAYLOR composer returns to the technical 
vesterday afternoon and will, repeat played by the Boston Symphony. ‘Phony Orchestra presented for the; elements and underlining a mas- 
music director, conducted t No. 1, conservatism and a manner which lusi The total ffect, h 

| m- “di ly, impressive in contour this sym-, Clusion. © total effect, how- 
certs): Aare nena, teen thoroughly deserved the cordial y, imp ; 
va ‘s of Nurembers.”’ | 
ee ae | : ‘Serpentine walks, trimmed hedge-; the center, a moment of pure and. 
} and. bowed. | 
} -| 7 . , ly > - . 
it is possible to compose a sym A Pleasant Beginning in character and artfully propor-! ttlumph of the Intellect and of 
; ith his new| a aibly, never before had 
; proved the point with junaccountably, <a 
Sener | it is difficult to determine why} Tather detached, 
Sonata of 1955, yesterday w ‘large forces, 1t made a pleasant 
7 movements; Maestoso and Doppio| Mr. Haieff was in the audience 
| jest Oble performance | 
but moderately dissonant. 
| does not boast the variety of the the effect of pulsating vigor with-| — these concerts. The overtures, 
at c a Vd 4 ° > . ° _ 
sluggish motion to a fleet pace. ot J . (2 SH subtle musical mind. rhythmically, | solid, masculine contour that 


ng? -|long. A%%, rt pee. 
To judge by the composers’s as- Nor Wa ebussys “Jeux, a 


: 2 °° - “ . , e ™”N 
surance that all sorts of contra-| omparative rarity of that com- 
manta devices figure in the ong Oe been conducted here ee 

a of the thre rements, | , be Sac biel 
and last nc hon bana atusdtne be-|by Dr, Munch. He made 
this piece has t , 7 


— ir ity (except 
t the whole idea of eee ea violins 
, o , 7 | Law S $ 
fore you get ing motto theme,|for one pa ~ untidy ensemble), 
| After the ae matic tex-|conspicuous for u ity. “Jeux,” 
| “omises a dra . | bt ic vivacity. pCUA, 
Petre ar ere not materialize, I)and ao of “La Mer” and 
a. lost in the somewhat dis- pokes ae Debussy, May not 
‘0; ted and dullish episodes, try-|0t a the finest vintage, but it is 
ing’ ta perceive the counterpoint) be bs d-tonal wine, and spicy, 
which does not sound, right away,|/a soun “s “Mastersingers” Prel- 
‘as ‘counterpoint. It would be; Wagner have been done with 
like rig teien thie ie “eye” or a riage 0 att but not with 
‘easy to cClain at ae easv| clearer C ; a. Dr 
| “naner” sic, but the uneasy dia enthusiasm. :; 
paper” music, that the Haieff}more joyous ariccenin worith, 
; notion Siro field more sub-| Munch gave it the e. ‘ith glorious 
Symphony will yi it. This'and it sent us out with sg ree 
~ r — 4 , . yf PA 
as etter you know it. i oP tag: very great 
ange econ “snr Bo for a coh bye ss I ate Rg 
pe erate " experience has con-|of i.— ae Dr Munch will pres 
perachr me of this profound truth.| Next hy at Overture ‘to “Inhi- 
vince an 2 cs lke Soci de ‘sent Gluck’s '€ Sa lente « 
be ey feature of. the'se ie” Baslvy Black 
The important feat ard algenia in Aulis.” Easly 
: Ryhads ar ‘owth toward a/genia 3 sphon (first 
iSymphony is its growtt tt] ‘}wood’s First Symphony 
Dendy diane poctnattatgg APP here is little or) wood’s : “prs Branms 
{cepa Ee wiiceuakyen infiu-|performance) and the 5 
none of tne OtravinsK, 
{ 


hich characterized his|Second Symphony, 
‘ence whic : 


complex, bold and lyrical in ace! 
cent. : 


Spon iteity 4 4 ae ) 


The Symphony, therefore, con. | 
fains all the ingredients of a | 
powerful statement both in form | 
and content. That it never quite : 
realizes these is due, perhaps, | 
to the same reasons why a care. | 
fully-pruned £arden fails to | 
achieve the emotive qualities of 
a helter-skelter of wild flowers. 
In the process of arrangement 
the power of spontaneity is lost. | 
Of the three movements of Mr. | 
Haieff’s work the first two are of; 
extreme interest. The introduc-! 
tion with its Proliferation of 
themes arrests the attention, and 
the polyphonic character of the’ 
Doppio Movimento Allegro sus. | 
tains this interest because of its 
technical authority, | 
This promises much; and in the’ 
lovely sweep of the grave and 


seems entirely appropriate to 
these Stately Variations on the 
dance suite form, 


ebussy’s “Jeux” Was a par- 


licularly grateful piece of pro- 
sramming in view of the nature 
of the bill and it illustrated the 
orchestra in a Sphere where it 
Probably has no peer. The delj- 
Cacy of the tonal coloring, the 
prismatic strings, the Whisper of 
the cymbal, al] these and a dozen 
other nuances and overtones blend 
into an utterly ravishing ex. 
perience. 


In contrast, the fervent reading 


of the “Meistersinger” Prelude, 


which js practically the Sym- 


phony’s answer to the Pops’ “Stars 
and Stripes Forever,” looms twice 
as large as life. It Was a gorgeous 
and a gusty treatment and as the 


crowd emerged from the Hal]. 
some of the dazzle stil] seemed | 
to linger in the damp New Eng: 
land twilight. 





By Harold Rogers 

It’s always a cause for kicking 
one’s heels in the air whenever a 
young composer has freed him- 
self from the major influences 
in his earlier works. It’s a 
special cause for rejoicing when 
a young composer has freed 
himself from one of the two pre- 
vailing influences of our day— 
Stravinsky. | 

Not that Stravinsky is to be} 
thought of in any pejorative | 
sense. Not at all. The majority of 
music lovers would doubtless 
prefer the Stravinsky influence 
to the other major influence of 
our day—Schonberg. 

But be the influence Stravin- 


skian or Schonbergian, or, more | 
lately, Orffian, it is still a great | 


day when we hear a talented 
voice singing its own distinctive 
song. If we can judge solely 
on the basis of Alexei Haieff’s 
new Symphony No. 2, the pre- 
miere of which Charles Munch 
conducted yesterday in Sym- 
phony Hall, we can send forth a 
volley of cheers for Haieff’s hav- 
ing surmounted his Stravinsky 
| period. 

| Not having heard the sum 
itotal of Mr. Haiefft’s works, it 
‘would be difficult to say just 
i'when he won his freedom; but 
‘apparently it came sometime be- 
‘tween his Piano Concerto (given 
‘its first performance by the Bos- 
ton Symphony in 1952) and his 
Piano Sonata (1955). By orches- 
trating this sonata (in 1957-58) 
he has produced his Symphony 
No, 2. 

| Lar ae 


| 


'No, 2 is the difference between 
the derivative and the original, 
the contrived and the designed, 


| the sterile and the inspired, In| 
the symphony we find the wed- | 
‘ding of musical technique and | 


anne 


The difference between the'| 
Piano Concerto andtheSymphony | 


poetic expression; we find a solid 
architectural underpinning, Wwe 
find a masterful overlay ol 
orchestral colors, sparingly used, 
but for that reason doubly 
effective. | 

There is a slight melancholia 
in the opening Maestoso, a ten- 
der mood of remorse that ap- 
pears to surge forth in waves of 
self-reproach; but this soon 
passes with the arrival of a time 
change, the Doppio movimento, 
when a delightful interplay of 
thematic ball tossing is con- 
trolled by an inexorable rhythm. 
At times a string quartet takes 
over in the manner of a con- 
certino. 

The middle Andante move- 
ment is truly a poem composed 
iby a man of our day, filled with 
peaceful contemplation and mo- 
ments of climactic aspiration. 
The final Maestoso movement 
has its majestic moments, but by 
}and large it is peppery and ath- 
| letic, punctuated by solid chunks 
‘of silence, i 

Se ae . 
CSM pus BNE ~S 

According to Mr. Haieff’s own 
‘explanation of his method, he 
‘tried “to preserve the transpar- 
‘ency” of his original sonata “by 
avoiding any unnecessary dou- 
‘blings or introducing any new 
‘contrapuntal voices.” He calls 
this a “discipline of restriction,” 
‘and in this work it gives us 
‘the stable feeling of power in 
reserve. The audience was far 
more enthusiastic in its response 
than it usually is to new works, 
and Mr. Haieff was present to 

take his bows and give the Bos- 


— a 
—_ an a nna —— 


_ SO EON pepe nn es 
a a a ee ae he ee ee id Guns nates 


ton Symphon 
| pig pte y and Dr. Munch 


| Fi Munch has assembled an~ 
other of his programs which look 


odd on paper (with B 

. Bach, H 
Debussy, and Wagner ribbing 
elbows) but ng 


VS is thorou 
tertaining in petfordiante: The 
Bach Suite No. 1] ine akon 
played with the full string oe 
chestra and a complement of 
woodwinds, was a Vibrant evo | 
tion of baroque elegance De. 
bussy’s “Jeux”? Zave Dr Mun : 
an opportunity to mix the col ; 
With a_ subtle hand; and ye 
Wagner’s Overture to “Die 
Meistersinger von Niirnberg” he 


Called forth the ex 
, ; - y uber ° 
with obvious joy. ant musie 


It was a trium 

S ph in the ar 
conducting. The rsh ey 
should have a more lasting effect 


in the world of musi 
| music bel 
to Mr. Haieff. From wan” Be 


may he continu 
2 C e to s 
/command, yrange 


OVERTURE (SUITE) No. 


| IN ‘ . 
N C MAJOR FoR ORCHESTRA 


By JOHANN SEBASTIAN Bacu 


Born at Fis 
Lisenac 
ch, March 21, 1685; died in ] eipzi ly 
8, July 27, 1750 
his Overture” calls for 
basso continuo. 
The First Suite has 


concerts, but never 


been performed on se 


, veral 
in the ae 


sions at th ieate 
Boston concerts of this O} ae Festival 


‘chestra. 


ACH’S To . ae 
Overtures,”’ as he called them 


,enera Jee or 

WF : lly been attributed to the five-year 
Ce € was Kapellmeister to 2 late wo. 
-Othen. Albert Schw 


subsequent Leipzio vearc 
of ie Teena, Sate for Bach included them j 
gs ; usical Society, which he cc 
ih ; CO 1736. But the larger part of his i: : condu 
> Vears x , : » INStr > 
he mee at ~aenee where the Prince not on] Poca 
more = oh entaas of the art — jt is said th 
Clavier he Say Nagin Upon the violin 
» “twas for the pleasure of his P; 


» Of which there are four, have 


riod (1717-99) ; 
the young Prince Leopold of Abas 


eitzer conjectures that they 


may belong to the 
n the performances 
cted from the years 
al music belongs to 
yY patronized but practised 
at he could acquit himself 
the viola da gamba, and the 
rince that Bach composed most 





of his chamber music, half of the “Well-tempered Clavichord,” the 
“Inventions.” Composing the six concertos for the Margraf of Branden- 
burg at this time, he very likely made copies of his Manuscripts and 


performed them at Cothen. 
The first suite, in C major, adds two oboes and bassoon to the strings, 


The second, in B minor, is for solo flute and strings. The last two 
suites, which are each in D major, include timpani and a larger wind 
group: in the third suite, two oboes and three trumpets; in the fourth 
suite, three oboes, bassoon and three trumpets. 

The “overtures,” so titled, by Bach were no more than variants upon 
the suite form. When Bach labeled each of his orchestral suites as an 
“ouverture,” there is no doubt that the French ouverture such as Lulli 
wrote was in his mind. This composer, whom Bach closely regarded, 
had developed the operatic overture into a larger form with a slow 
introduction followed by a lively allegro of fugal character and a 
reprise. ‘Io this ‘overture’ were sometimes added, even at operatic 
performances, a stately dance or two, such as were a customary and 
integral part of the operas of the period. ‘These overtures, with several 
dance movements, were often performed at concerts, retaining the title 
of the more extended and impressive “opening” movement. Georg 
Muffat introduced the custom into Germany, and Bach followed him. 


Bach held to the formal outline of the French ouverture, but extended 
and elaborated it to his own purposes. 

“The introductions are monumental movements,’ Albert Schweitzer 
has written, “all constructed on the plan of the French overture. ‘They 
begin with a stately section; to this succeeds a long and brilliant allegro; 
at the end the slow section returns. When Mendelssohn, in 1830, played 
to the old Goethe, on the piano, the overture of the first of the two 
suites in D major, the poet thought he saw a number of well-dressed 
people walking in stately fashion down a great staircase. In 1838 
Mendelssohn succeeded in getting the ‘overtures’ performed by the 
orchestra at the Gewandhaus, Leipzig. It was the first performance of 
any of these splendid works since Bach’s death. 

“In the dance melodies of these suites, a fragment of a vanished 
world of grace and eloquence has been preserved for us. ‘They are the 
ideal musical picture of the rococo period. Their charm resides in the 
perfection of their blending of strength and grace.” 


SYMPHONY NO. 2 
By ALEXEI! HAIEFF 


Born in Blagoveschensk, Siberia, August 25, 1914 


The orchestration consists of 2 flutes and piccolo, 2 oboes, 2 clarinets, 2 bassoons, 
4 horns, 2 trumpets, timpani, snare drum, bass drum, harp, and strings. 


-_ 


—— following information has been furnished by the composer: 
“The Symphony is a transcription for orchestra of the Piano 
Sonata I composed in 1955. Adaptation for orchestra of solo instru- 
mental pieces had long been practiced by composers of the past. We 
have innumerable examples from Bach and Handel, etc., up to Ravel, 
who had beautifully ‘transplanted’ his most ‘orchestrally’ orchestral 
pieces from the pieces he wrote originally for piano. This problem 
interested me always, especially because when teaching orchestration 
one asks one’s student to do just that, and since finishing the ‘pianistic’ 
sonata I was fascinated to re-do it as an ‘organically symphonic’ work 
for orchestra. The winter of 1956-57 | spent in Rome and there I 
' 
plunged into this delicate operation. I tried to preserve the trans- 
parency of the original writing by avoiding any unnecessary doublings 
or introducing any new contrapuntal voices, and the discipline of 
restriction was inspiring and very gratifying. The only structural 
change in the whole piece is the final chord, which instead of being on 
the first beat as in the Sonata, now, in the Symphony, comes on the 
second. 

“The Symphony opens with a Maestoso: a slow, fantasia-like intro- 
duction, which is followed by a Doppio Movimento Allegro of a very 
fugal character with all kinds of contrapuntal devices. What one may 
call the development section employs the theme in inversion and 
augmentation. ‘The movement ends with the return to the introductory 
Maestoso. 

“The second movement is a free fantasia, Andante, the middle 
section having a sudden turbulent, romantically climactic onrush of 
triplets. 

“The last movement begins with the motive of the Maestoso of the 
first, and then introduces a new fugal theme in fast sixteenths, which 
is elaborated in transformations of all kinds with interspersion of the 
original motive.” 





Alexei Haieff, a native of Siberia, was taken to Manchuria 7 ee 
age of six, and lived there studying music until his ence | os 
when he migrated to the United States. In New York, w ere re : 
still lives, he studied with Constantin Shvedoff, eS : 2 
scholarship for three years at the Juilliard Graduate School one | : 
Goldmark and Frederick Jacobi. He also studied with Nadia og 
anger, first in Cambridge (Massachusetts) and later in Sage: (198 
39). He has received and benefited by several fellowships and awards, 
including the Lili Boulanger Memorial Fund Award. o 

Mr. Haieff’s Divertimento was introduced at these concerts un 
the direction of Richard Burgin on November 1, 1946. Hus Piano 
Concerto had its first concert performance here on October 31, 1952, 
when Leo Smit was the soloist. In addition to his Piano panes 
Divertimento and two symphonies, Mr. Haiett has composed a sis . 
concerto (1948) and the ballets, Princess Zoudilda and her Entourag 
(1946), and a Ballet in E. 


SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN -FIFTY-EIGHT 


Twenty-third Program 


FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 18, at 2:15 o'clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, AprRIL 19, at 8:30 o'clock 


RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


GLUCK. | Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” 


BLACKWoop Symphony No. 1 
[. Andante maestoso; Non troppo allegro, ma con spirito 
II. Andante comodo 


III. Scherzo: Allegretto grotesco — Molto rigoroso il tempo 
IV. Andante sostenuto 


(First performance) 


INTERMISSION 


BRAHMS symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 


Allegro non troppo 
Adagio non troppo 
Allegretto grazioso, quasi andantino 
Allegro con spirito 





Composer’s First Symphony 


Conducted by Richard B urgin 


By Jules Wolffers 


Richard Burgin took over the | 
conducting assignment for the | 
Boston Symphony Orchestra | 
concerts this weekend on rela- 


tively short notice when Charles 


Munch was ordered to rest. It’ 


is reassuring to have a musician 
of Mr. Burgin’s capability on 
hand to step in the breach when 
needed, 


Gluck Overture to “Iphigenia in 
Aulis,” which has not been 
played on the Friday-Saturday 
series since 1940. The conductor 
gave it deft and _ considerate 
treatment with just enough 


nearly always under Mr. Bur- 
gin’s hand the orchestral tone 
was suave and round in the 
opening work and remained so 
throughout the afternoon. 


From a tonal point of view Mr, : 


Burgin is a considerate con- 
ductor who gives” the” players 
enough latitude to enable the 
strings to draw a good full bow 
,and the winds to catch their 


missions, one of the latter re- 
sulting in a performance at 
Tanglewood which paved the 


way for the present hearing. | 
The Symphony shows consid- 
erable original thought and plan- 
-ning—perhaps almost too much | 


so, One is conscious at all times 
of the means employed. The 
little cracks, crevices, devices, 


and joints become the principal 
It was pleasant to hear the. 
'for a composer with a compara-~ 


focus of interest. Yet it is natural] 


tively limited experience to be 


'Self-consciously aware of the 
‘means as Mr. Blackwood’s de- 
tailed analysis for the program 
‘notes would tend to disclose, 

drama for proper emphasis. As 


Yet the work was definitely 


worth hearing; and the com- 
poser, conductor, and players all 


shared in the generous applause 
occasioned both by a splendid 
9erformance of an exceedingly | 
tricky work and ‘by the value 
of the composition itself. 

After distinguishing himself 


'in the Gluck and in the novelty, 


Mr. Burgin did not reach the 
same level for the concluding 


ventive without the effect of ec- 
centricity, and the symphony has 
a kind of angular grace like a 


| personal poignancy rare indeed 
Sy mp hony Concert in the studied cerebral atmos- 


| ton Symphony Orchestra, Rich-| ie: ( 
Sod “Lirein’ coneetins gave the 23rd| ‘phere of much modern mus! 


j 
f the 77th season_in Symphony! | (« 1 wer Car- 
Gall vaseamding afternoon. The program: Some of this same po : 


wth Ba iat i nal Urs lack wecs! jries over into the third movement 
symphony No. 2 In D maior, Op. 73 4s| ischerzo, which has a rather Ori- 
‘ental texture, though it is not sus-. 

By ROBERT TAYLOR tained and gives way to a for- 
Following yesterday's offering’ | biddingly complex ppnow. “don 9g 
of his Symphony No, 1, there is, |Symphony is in four movements: 
ie! augea ye fs the opening Andante maestoso, | 
little question that 25-year-old Eas- which virtually grabs the audience 
ley Blackwood deserves the cur- with the vehemence of the An- 
rent title of Composer Most Likely cient Mariner; the delightful 
to Succeed, The nomenclature is |andante comodo: the ingenious 
banal and fraught with cheerless | scherzo, Allegretto grotesco; and 
optimism, but one can think ef no | the final tenuous Andante sos- 


cther phrase that so apt}y_s pe |tenuto 
the situation. & 4 li: ’ 
Mr. Blackwood’s npg Po bre’ No Pretension 
ried and robust work. At initia | oka Lay cal 
hearing it presents inevitable pe aaeraine Fy jasc reg 
vietnnek: ak Ge: meee te cates, an approach that heightens 
ray Pe CE hay ee , jis derivative aspects, but w 
sora milte Cheatin: the aces he all 0 mor © eratefut for its lack 
"ae fa oss j. |Ot pretension. Mr. Blackwood, look- 
woe a Pre arc ger | ing pay pe Aer, reed poe 
ete aos :, |Was in the audience to ack ge) 
material is logically and dramati- | 7 she | 
‘ally developed, the scoring is in- (the applause. While his Symphony : 
og Mo ' No. 1 may have been a mixed bag, 
it surely piqued the imagination 
iof the audience whose reception 
‘foretold a glittering future for him. 
| Owing to the indisposition of 
' Charles Munch, Richard Burgin 


neat and rhythmic cubist canvas) 


by, say, Juan Gris. 
conducted the orchestra and - 


Der ivative N ature _ splendidly, too. The overture to | 


The drawbacks to the music . Gluck’s “Iphigenia’”’ exhibited a | 
reside chiefly in its derivative _ sparkle and buoyancy rare in the 
character. The shadow of Stra- | rather grave architecture of this 
_vinsky falls across the. jagged,  _— stately text. It was in the 
_ percussive swathe of the open- Brahms Second, however, that : 
_ing movement; and this is fol- Mr. Burgin demonstrated a rare | 
lowed in the later sections by | affinity for the score. : 
_ Copland, Messaien, Sessions—in- | His conception of the Brahms 
_ deed by almost any notable con- was lovely from beginning to end. | 
temporary who has exploited the | The tempi were on the leisurely! 
| resources of the modern orches- | cide save in the final movement, | 
tra to the point where there | and the whole gave the effect of | 
seems little to add in terms of a broad and contemplative sweep | 
color and sonority. of flowing lyricism. It was literally 
| TE Ghig. Kind: of ‘techriical Comrapee-| faeces ences cette 

tence was all that Mr. Blackwood} | 


breath with reasonable comfort. | Brahms Symphony No. 2 in D 
'As was noted again yesterday, | Major, Op. 73. Usually one can 
_ the orchestra is relaxed under depend on this conductor for an 
ithe baton of its concertmaster;|;approach to time and tempo 
and while this may sometimes |} demanded by the composer and 
blunt the fine edge of excite-'| by the practice of the best in- 
‘ment, it does have compensatory | terpreters. 
‘values, t.LUST osm, | But in the Brahms, Mr. Bur- 
Not ofté 2s the Boston} gin first balked and then took 
‘Symphony play a work by ajthe bit for some extraordinary 
young composer who has yet to results. Brahms has marked the 
make his way to public esteem, { first movement, “Fast. but not 
tn presenting the first perform- 'too much so,” which Mr. Burgin 
ance of the Symphony No. 1 by interpreted to mean “Moderate 
Easley Blackwood, the orches- and measured.” This slow speed 
tra opened a handsome credit ‘caused the music almonct tn “": 


‘account which it is hoped the ‘apart by the sheer weight of 


' 
| 


}Composer may honor with his 
future achievements. 

| There is not the slightest 
‘doubt that the four-movement 
work is a distinguished effort for 


Sluggishness. 

The second movement was 
changed from “Adagio non 
troppo” to an “Andante mode- 
| rato,” again not to. the music’s 


had to manipulate, his symphony! {a triumph, disclosing fresh mean- 
might have been written by anv! jing in one of the most familiar 

| Pope 3 works in the repertoire. 
one of 50 young academics who | The final concerts of the sea- 
Ison occur next week-end, and Dr. 


are using a contemporary idiom | | 
today to gloss old ideas. .But in Munch is expected to close te 
the second movement he has fused Fchestra’s 77th year with the Ber- 
OT wy he, lioz Requiem. 

technical ‘skill nous se 

and pastoral melodic power. The 

result is a statement of eloquent 


a 22-year-old writer — Mr. | advantage, 

Blackwood’s age when he wrote | But the Scherzo was charm- 

it less than three years ago. A | ingly done, and the exciteinent 

native of Indianapolis, he stud- of the Finale quite brought down 

led there, at, Tanglewood, “%.|the house with cheers bravos, 
| ale, and in France, He hit | 


Rained several awards and com) "4 hearty applause, 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA| 
New Young American Talent 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY oRcHEs-, [his First Symphony is_ in- 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall, dividual, it has vigor and motion 
gssterye™, aigrpoon.gand wll reper! and structure, Probably it is over- 
day-Saturday series. Richard Burgin written and _  over-instrumented, 


conducted in place of Charles Munch; and a bit too long. The lure of a 
Gluck: Overture to siphigenia in huge orchestra appears to have 
No. I’ (fist performance): Brahme, captivated Blackwood. For this 
Symphony No. 2, in major. reason it is a little to early to 

: on, ~“lGF— |imagine what his first truly mature 

By CYRUS DURGIN style will be, But I. suspect it 

| will combine elements of the 

Unexpectedly, the Boston Sym- bright abstractions of a thoroughly 
phoney concerts this week are podern technic with a sort of ex-| 
conducted by Richard Burgin. The pression quite personal and emo- 

Orchestra’s excellent  concert- bonal | 

master and associate conductor "a+ heart Mr. Blackwood mav be. 

was asked to take over when, romantic, Though he has con- 

Charles Munch, in a state of ©X- trived some of the’ shrillest and 

haustion and upon physician's grindingest dissonance that ever 

by 7 ” threatened to strain the roof of| 
orders, found himself obliged to Symphony Hall, a romantic in- 
rest. At short notice, Mr. Burgin|stinct stubbornly comes through, 


rehearsed and presented the pro- a, the niyo his “eg gen “yoo. 
. , {ithe nearer it comes to musical po- 
gram chosen by Dr. Munch, which etry. That, and the fact that he evi- 
included first performance of an|dently is not shackled to the aus- 
exacting new Symphony, terities of strict 12-tone style. au- 
The @¢omposer of this ynv|suUrs well for his future. I, for one. 
Et 8 Rat ie ji vaca ~ymptony shall look forward to other of 
; ’ | “| Blackwood’s music. He was on 
apolis named Easley Blackwood, |thand yesterday and received a‘no- 
‘who is a new young American} tably cordial reception. 
talent. The stress is upon the|,| The performance seemed to go 
‘word talent. At the age of a51very well, so far as one may judge 
i€which he will reach next Mon- jon first acquaintance. That would 
\day), Blackwood has composed abe a high tribute to the quick per- 
large score which does not sound ception of Mr. Burgin as conduc- 
like the music of anyone else. |tor. The rest of the afternoon went 
Young as he is, he seems already beautifully, through the grave ex- 
to have gone a distance in develop-: altations of the Gluck Overture 
ing a style of his own. Yet in hig'and the nice tunes and sentimen- 
background of musical education |tal exaltations of Brahms’ peren- 
Blackwood has been exposed \to nial D major Symphony. The Or- 
such powerful influences as that of |chestra sounded gorgeous through- 
Hindémith, and that of the French} out. | 
school as represented by Nadia} It is hoped that Dr. Munch will 
Boulanger and Olivier Messaien. |ibe able to return for the close of 
Blackwood studied with all three.|the 77th season next week. the’ 
Scheduled work to be no less than| 
Berlioz’ stupendous Requiem. | 





BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
New Young American Talent 


THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- This First Symphony is in- 
TRA performed at Symphony Hall ! dividual. it has vigor and motion 


yesterday afternoon, and will repeat : ‘ ; : 
tonight, the 23d program of the Fri- 4nd structure, Probably it is over- 


day—Saturday series. Richard Burgin written and  over-instrumented. 


conducted in place of Charles Munch. HY : 
who was _indisposed. The program: 4nd a bit too long. The lure of a 


Gluck: Overture to ‘Iphigenia in huge orchestra appears to have 
Noy! Heist penisrmanee) Behan captivated Blackwood. For this 
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bright abstractions of a thorough] 
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: pression quite personal and emo- 
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school as represented hr Nadia Tt 1< hoped that Dr 
Boulanger and Olivier Messaien |ibe able to return fo. 
Blackwood studied with all three.|the 77th | 
scheduled 
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| SYMPHONY NO. 1 
By EasLtEy BLAcKkwoop 


Born in Indianapolis, Indiana, April 21, 1933 





Mr. Blackwood completed his Symphony in December 1955 in Paris. It is scored 
for 4 flutes and 2 piccolos, 3 oboes and English horn, 3 clarinets, E-flat and bass 
clarinet, 3 bassoons and contra-bassoon, 6 horns, 4 trumpets, 3 trombones and tuba, 
timpani (including small timpanum in B-flat), percussion (cymbals, paired and 
suspended, antique cymbals, bass drum, triangle, snare drum, gong, celesta) and | 
strings. | 


reser BLACKWwoon studied piano at an early age, reaching the point , 


of playing as soloist with the orchestra of his native city when he | 
was fourteen. In the summer of the following year he attended the 
Berkshire Music Center at Tanglewood, returned in 1949 and studied 
composition with Olivier Messiaen. He also attended the schéol in 


1950. He later studied composition with Bernhard Heiden and at Yale’ 


with Hindemith. He was awarded a Fulbright grant for three years in 
Paris, during the first two of which he studied with Nadia Boulanger. 
In the summer of 1955 he attended the American Conservatory at 


Fontainebleau, taking the first prize in composition, a Lili Boulanger 
Memorial Award. He received a commission from the Fromm Music, 
Foundation for a string quartet which has been played by the Kroll 
Quartet and the Budapest Quartet.* He has composed a sonata for viola 
and piano, and a chamber symphony for fourteen wind instruments. 

Mr. Blackwood informs us that he began his Symphony in November 
1954 in Paris and had sketched most of the first three movements, when 
in the Spring the progress of the Symphony was interrupted for a 
summer at the American Conservatory at Fontainebleau where he 
composed another work in a competition. In the autumn he completed 
the orchestration for the first part and finished the entire Symphony 
on December gth of that year. 

The Symphony, according to the composer, “is conceived along 
completely abstract lines, and has no direct or implied parallel with 
literature or any of the other arts. It is an expression of musical ideas 
and nothing more. There are no radical innovations in the handling 
of any of the material, formal or otherwise; I am convinced that such 
innovations are too often inherently non-musical in their approach. 


* First performed at Tanglewood July 23, 1957. 





“The work is in four movements, and lasts about 30 minutes. The 
first movement is a modified sonata form with a slow introduction. 
From this introduction grows the first theme, which is then elaborately 
developed right away. The second theme is entirely new material, 
and is of a much different nature. It too is developed immediately after 
its first appearance. ‘The unusual feature of this movement is that 
the development and recapitulation are combined. The development 
is actually a variation on the a pass ie all in the proper sequence. 
The movement ends with a brief coda, the material of which is used 
to conclude each of the four movements. This motif also serves as the 
starting point for several of the themes in other movements: namely 
the first theme of the second movement and the second theme of the 
third movement. ri 

“The second movement consists of two themes which are much more 
alike in character than are those of the first movement. There is no 
real development of either theme; they are juxtaposed and changed in 
register and harmony rather than being worked out. 


“The third movement is a scherzo, but is in classical sonata form. 
The striking feature of this movement is that it is entirely built on 
ostinato figures which range in length from one to eighteen measures. 
The second theme is based on the material which concludes each 
movement. This is heard near the beginning played by a single horn 
unaccompanied. The first part of the development is entirely canonic; 


later, the two themes are heard together. The recapitulation is in the 
proper order, but the first theme is considerably curtailed, while the 
second is changed in character. 


“The last movement is much freer in form than are the other three. 
This movement is in large part a variation on the first, although it 
contains some new material which has not been heard before. Of 
special interest is a progression of two chords which recurs throughout, 
taking on greater importance as the end is reached. This movement is. 
quiet throughout, except for a brief climax near the end. There is a 
coda immediately following the climax which makes extensive use of 
the material which concludes all of the movements (this has not pre- 
viously appeared in the fourth). The work concludes on the progres- 
sion of two chords reiterated by muted violins planissimo.” 
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SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON ¢ NINETEEN, HUNDRED FIFTY-SEVEN-FIFTY-EIGHT 
renee EES Ee 


Twenty-fourth Program 





FRIDAY AFTERNOON, Aprit 25, at 2:15 o’clock 


SATURDAY EVENING, Apri 26, at 8:30 o’clock 





RICHARD BURGIN, Conductor 


FRAP Mcrae oan eeenete. ca cc. . EBL. Symphony in B-flat, No. 102 
I. Largo; Allegro vivace 
Il. Adagio 
Ii, Menuetto: Allegro; Trio 
IV. Finale: Presto 


INE oe anid ea Divertimento, “‘Le Baiser de la Fée,” 
Allegorical Ballet 


I. Sinfonia 
Il. Danses Suisses 
III. Scherzo 
IV. Pas de deux 
Adagio — Variation — Coda 


INTERMISSION 


UM TIMINON Go. BBs ee symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op. 67 
I. Allegro con brio 
Il. Andante con moto 

IIT. peg Trio 


IV. ) Allegro 
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Dr. Munch Rests 


Few men have given more to 
Boston than Charles Munch 
through the medium of his art. 
No one who has heard him con- 
duct the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra can help but be touched 
by his scrupulous and_ spartan 
discipline, of the qualities of his 
mind and the demands of his role 
as the leader of one of the world’s 
finest musical organizations. 

To conduct a modern sym- 
phony schedule requires a con- 
centrated physical effort as rigor- 
ous as that of an athlete. Few 
people realize the intense strain 
that a concert imposes from 
this point of view. Danny Kaye, 
for example, after conducting the 
Israeli Philharmonic as a_ joke 
{though many professional musi- 
cians hold that Mr. Kaye’s parody 


conducting is evidence of a natural 
gift) remarked wonderingly on his 
arm-weariness. 

-The doctor’s orders curtailing 
Dr. Munch’s activities for the re- 
mainder of the season are full 
evidence of the pressures that 
conducting engenders. As a pure- 
ly physical act it calls on the 
Balletic resources of the body, 
the resilience of young men. But 
conducting is far more than this: 
it is a total dedication demanding 
the interpretative maturity, the 
understanding and depth that is 
the result of years of absolute 
devotion. 

Boston has been fortunate 





enough to obtain such a man in 
Charles Munch. He has always 
served a_ single cause, that of 
music. He has represented the 
artist in the purest and most 
distilled form. He has not been 
content to let the ay remain 











In Full Period 


a reactionary, stagnant force end- 
lessly repeating banal formulas, 
but has boldly and uncompromis- 
ingly championed the talents of 
Scores of new American compos- 
ers, 

We cannot afford to be long 
without such artists. May Dr. 
Munch find ample time to recu- 
perate and return, once again the 
hale leader of a superb symphony 
orchestra. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
Last Concerts of Season 


‘THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHES- dict itis 
RA performed in Symphony Ho | ouctor. He always had a technic 
yesterday afternoon. and will re-|and the gift of leadership. Those 


peat tonight, the 24th and last pro-| i a 
gram of the Friday-Saturday series. attributes have been much de 


' Richard Burgin conducted Haydn’s|Veloped, together with a fine 


B-flat Symphony. No 102: Stravin-| perception as interpreter 
sky’s Divertimente, ‘The Fairy's| Ror examp! ‘ , vin > hav 
Kiss.” and the Fifth Symphony of) ain pie, neve! ave 


Beethoven. heard the Stravinsky Diverti- 
, ” ey : 26-SY¥ ‘mento played so well as yester- 
y CYRUS /DURGIN day. In precision of groups and 
Charles Munch unfortunately |°!° metruments, in’ Clarity, 


2 ~ 7 \tempo, and in the rich color and 
is not with us for per i rhe . 
or the conclusion: Vibrant intensity of tone, this 


of the Boston S: " 3= : 
brilliantly nonetheless with! “APs Te aoe ee 
Richard: Bure; tthe’ hel ,. all a little dryer, but this listener 
mer AFEIn a e heim. We prefers Burgin’s way. It is much 
shall have to wait until next sea- more Wittkical | 
an for the Berlioz Requiem, but: Havdn’s. erent Symphony. too 
aydn, Stravinsky tho- eet a Wa ate a1itifiai 
ret Souteiniin’ a comer arene received a reading of beautiful 
bailey aiban) atheahe Sr oF SAUSTAC~ Hoise, faultless style and lumi- 
met te » Recetas » nous sound. The pace was just 
| hy is the ume to state again ‘ight, the rhythm of the minuet 
Aven ow fortunate are the. Or- was firm but not rigid. Stvle is 
cnestrz ne S 1CE | a With Haven, 
| ra and the Boston musical extremely important with Haydn, 
COMMUDILTY that Richard Burgin and it varies to some extent from 
iS concertmaster and associate period to period nthe com- 
agp oso In each capacity he posei’s career “The so-called 
1s « . v : o' hag ‘Pie : . : Y : * 
s. ere — completely de-'London” symphonies, of which 
Hew Vega mean anchor apd athe B-flat is one, are of larger 
Ca el SO reliable that any mt- scale than those which ore- 
ts would count himself ceded. and they should be played 
ortunate to follow Mr. Burgin. ‘accordinely This Mr. Burgin 
Rey and again, over the years, yery carefully does, while main- 
* r. Burgin has Saved a situation taining what you might call “the 
yo PPing. in at short notice,:period sheen” of the texture and 
‘earning and preparing scores the relaxed and gracious char- 
with | amazing rapidity andacter of the miisic 
thoroughness, and presenting Beethoven's Fifth closed the 
them very well. He has done program in a roar of sponta- 
30 again this last forinight, and neous applause which  hardlv 
V gost accordingly are indebted » alted for ihe last chord to end 
ge ms i The playing may have been -3 
| must not be overlooked, little hurried here and there 
either, to what notable extent bit it was an enormously good 
Mr. Burgin has grown as con- performance, | 













Aumky 7-27-§i° By CYRUS DURGIN 
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| >ut it did not end with Berlioz’ Requiem, as mora a 
eemtttcmmcwme Charles Munch was not In Symphony f all, Ke 
a ae .  ~=was in France, to recuperate further from what 
ia) | My) RI the official announcement said was a State of 
iY . ee ™ exhaustion. Since a medical statement was 
tail a a signed last week by Dr. Paul Dudley W re 
he | Cae €©6vthe eminent heart specialist, it is only logica 
i : seem to assume that the “symptoms” mentioned 
ian i ‘ a e were of a cardiac nature. Luckily, it seems 
| [r= evident that the illness is not severe, for Dr. 
| : | eee =—=——S Munch was “ambulatory” as the doctors call 
Ee being up-and-about before he took plane tor 

alc a Paris on Thursday. Me 

With Dr. Munch went the The position of music director 

hopes of this musical commun1- ef the Boston Symphony is not 


enly exacting, but it is, l venture 
ty for a total and an early re- 

covery. The conductor is not |¢g think, unusually demanding, 
only admired here; many of |fypon a eonductor’s energy. Be- 
his audience, though not per- |tween the Winter season here| 


sonally acquainted with him, jand the Berkshire Festival in| 


have for Dr, Munch that affec- |Tanglewood, many more concerts’ 


tion extended to a public figure fare given by this Orchestra than 
; ie special position |by any other, of comparab e rank, | 
whe a ama ns md sas in the country, Even with judi-| 
in the hearts of his public. cious spelling by guest con-| 
No Artistic Loss ductors, the position is onerous. | 


” 
' 


The Boston Symphony season At any rate, as of this writing, 
was marred by this occurrence, Dr, Munch is expected to return) 
not in the sense of artistic loss— for the Tanglewood weeks which 
for Richard Burgin is also most begin in July. Surely we all hope 
dependable upon the stand—but that he then will have regained 
because Dr. Munch was not per- all his happy and familiar vigor. 
mitted to finish what he had 80 
excellently carried forward up to | 
a fortnight ago. This has been otherwise a 

It is said that the Berlioz Re- 00d season, in certain respects 
quiem has been postponed to jbrilliant, for the week-by-week| 
next season. Very good, indeed. | njaying of the gentlemen of the 


ons Sitar tege that Hen bi Orchestra is in itself brilliance. | 
presented well before those |The programs have been bal-| 
tiring last weeks in Spring. Why |anced between the standard 
not give it in February when the (favorites which the public wants 
chorus should have mastered jand deserves, and the unfamiliar, 
their parts, and Dr. Munch ETSI, old and new, which a di-| 
should be refreshed by his mid- \versified repertory and _ living) 
Winter vacation? ‘composers merit. 


The Season 
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Boston Symphony Season 
\ Marred by Munch’s Illness 


\ 


. . 7 2 “ » ‘ y ‘f nioht 
' - : ston Svmphonv Orchestra ended last night. 
ane 7ith season of the Boston SymP | music director 
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lo conduct my own “pes; 
selection, the outstanding new 
pieces were four: Easley Black- 
wood's First Symphony, the 
Symphonie Scenes by Gottfried 
von Einem, Walter Piston’s Viola 
‘Concerto and Stravinsky's Bal- 
let, “Agon.” At the other end of 
ithe scale of merit, Roger Ses- 
‘sions’ Third Symphony was the 
music least likely to make 
friends—or to be heard avgaln, 

The D major Symphony by 
Cherubini, introduced here by 
guest conductor Thomas schip- 
pers, May as well be termed a 
“revival”, since it is well over a 
century old. It made no furore. 
but it impressed this .chronicler 
as a pleasing and even a substan- 
tial work. I suspect that a con- 
ductor less cool than Mr. schip- 
‘pers—for cool he was, though 
‘enormously talented — might 
‘make more of the Symphony. It 
is no second-rate piece, no imita- 
ition of the late 18th century 
‘manner, but individual and most 


interesting era . AY 
| Performance of Cbs ac 4 
;minor Mass, at a pension fund| 
‘concert conducted by G. Wal-! 
‘lace Woodworth, was a preat! 
event of tne season, It W a's | 
presenied as only such a lengthy | 
maisterpiece should be given: 
complete and in two sessions 
That in turn brings up the ques-| 
lion of the Bach “St. Matthew’ 
and “St, John” Passions which 
Dir. Munch likes to alternate at 
Raster, The “St. John.” being 
shorter, does not require much 
cutting for a concert of con. 
ventional length, but the “St. 
Matthew” does. If this is riven 
next season, would it not be 
possible to give it whole and 
never mind how long it takes? 
There were but two soloists 
among the many admirable ones. 
Who had not before appeared 
With this Orchestra: Soviet vio- 
linist Leonid Kogan and 
French saxophonist Marcel Mule 
iach proved a true master, 
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Burgin Stirs Enthusiasm 


With the Beethoven Fitth 


By Harold RogersG9 Mh, -/% i 


“Wasn’t it beautiful!” she ex-| ment. “Oh, well, you can always 


claimed, her face glowing with 
excitement. “It restored my 
faith in human nature!” 


The lady was a subscriber to 
the Friday afternoon series of 
the Boston Symphony concerts, 
and she had just heard Richard 
Burgin conduct the Beethoven 
Fifth. She was not alone in her 
rapture. 

“Well, that’s the end of the 
77th season!” someone else 
shouted. “See you next autumn!” 

For many years, and with 
many orchestras, it has been 
-something of a tradition to end 
a season with either Beethoven’s 
'Fifth Symphony or his Ninth. 
This custom has not been con- 


isistently observed by Charles 
Munch, of course, though in his 
'nine seasons in Boston he has 


leave at the intermission.” 

And some did leave at the 
intermission, but not many, to 
judge by the large number who 
stayed. Those who remained 
caught the glow of an exciting 
performance. 


Not a perfect performance, but 
exciting. Mr. Burgin was in fine 
fettle, urging his colleagues ever 
onward, as if he were driving 
a chariot with streamers flying 
in the wind. This gave a some- 
what headlong aspect to the 
-music—to the opening Allegro 
‘and again in the Trio of’ the 
third movement when the cellos 
had to play a little too fast for 
clarity. But the final Allegro, 
after the transition, came forth 
like a sunburst. 


In the rest of Mr. Burgin’s 


concluded three times with the | program he handled the music 


‘Ninth and once with the Fifth. 


|}more spatially, and to good ef- 


As nearly everyone knows, he| fect, The Haydn Symphony in 


/planned to end this season with 
the Berlioz Requiem but can- 
celed i ton the advice of his 
physicians, and two days ago he 
\flew off to Paris in a cheerful 





mood for a good rest. 


B-flat, No. 102, took on a splen- 
didly elegant mien; and the 
Stravinsky Divertimento, drawn 
from the ballet ‘Le Baiser de la 
Fée,” reveled in its Tchaikove 
skian obeisance. 


So Mr. Burgin stepped in, as} Perhaps Stravinsky himself 


'he is ever ready to do, and re-| might have conducted it a bit 


‘sumed the tradition’ with the 
'Beethoven Fifth. There were a 
few groans to be observed when 


/more drily and thus more Stra- 
-vinskian, But why should it 
| have been? No one could seri- 


the change in program was an-| ously object to Mr. Burgin’s lush 


‘nounced, ‘“He’s'- playing’ the 
| Fifth,’ was the general com- 
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pry: One can never seriously 
object to beauty. 

















| Symphony Concert 


The Boston Symphony Orchestra, Rich- 
arg syurgin conducting, presented the 
24th program of the 77th season yester. 





i 


day afternoon in Symphony Hall. The 
program: 

symphony in B flat, No. 102 ..... Haydn 

Divertimento, “Le Baiser de la Fee’! 

_ Stravinsky 

‘Symphony No. 5, in © minor, Op. 67 

Beethoven 





| By ROBERT TAYLOR 


| The last concert of the regular 
symphony season is an event of 
mingled emotions. It is not. quite 
a leavetaking, but it partakes of 
some of the sadness and the ex- 
citement: of departure. It is a 
tuoment suddenly vibrant with 


ithe unseen presence of time, a 
‘thousand thronging personal 
Memories and the mystery of 
music and art. 

The absence of Charles Munch 
symbolized the occasion yester- 
day: the man who had led the 
orchestra through its 77th season 
‘Was not present for the comple- 
tion of the year’s design. But his 
presence, too, was felt, perhaps 
in the way the orchestra demon- 
‘strated its magnificent qualities) 
| Ln i associate conductor, 

icnard Burgin, | » 


} Poidhant € ret 


Here was a polgnant regret 
mixed with the orchestra’s ar- 
rival at full stop in 1957-58; and | 

here was a glad excitement in | 
Richard Burgin’s handling of 

_ the program, which was fastidi- 

| OUs, musical and controlled. 

The program itself offered no 

complexities, a renewal of con- | 
| tacts with the grateful works 

| 





of the standard repertoire. 
| While it did not arrive at the 
grandeur of a single apocalyptic 
performance as planned in the 
Berlioz Requiem—and in the old 
Koussevitzky tradition of the 
Beethoven Ninth—it offered mu- 
sic of a surpassing loveliness 
that restated the vitality: of the 
whole western musical culture, 


In particular this was true of 
Haydn’s 102nd, the ninth composed 
for the orchestra of Salomon dur- 
ing the composer’s Londan Visit 
of 1795. The symphony undoubt- 
edly ranks with the composer's 





best in melodic invention, in sym- 
metry, in sparkle; and Haydn’s 
best is transcendent, indeed. Al- 
though the work was presented 
at the original Boston Symphony | 
program in 1881 and has been 
repeated as recently as 1955, it is 
not really a warhorse, since 
Haydn’s fecund output happily 


prevents staleness through repeti- 
tion. 


Mr. Burgin’s reading was light, 
dry and shaded with variety of 
details particularly in the slow 
melodic unfolding of the adagio 
where the music projects one 
rhythmic surprise after another. 
The exquisite mood was maintain- 
ed in Stravinsky’s delightful ballet 
suite which finds the composer in 
his most opulently romantic vein. 
This music is predominantly of an 
ornamental character, extremely 
graceful and as sweet as intricate 
icing on a cake. Though continu- 
ously beguiling, one cannot, how- 
ever, disassociate it from the 
world of: ballet which, one im- 
agines, is twirling in an offstage 
chamber. 

The approach of Mr. Burgin to 
the Fifth Symphony is well-known 
since he was the conductor at. 
the last performance of the| 
Beethoven here. The reading does: 
not sacrifice the intense drama’ 
of the piece but emphasizes dra- 
matic contrast by understatement. | 
The tempi are on the leisurely! 
side, the conductor is meticulous! 

with clarity and balance, a pains-| 
taking concern lies with arranging| 
everything in its proper place. 


Se oe ney” 





A‘ 


Lay 











Rather than being fussy, this ap- 
proach brings out the stormy glory 
of the score and never imposes 
the shadow of the interpreter 
who remains discreetly in the 
background. Save for a few lag- 
gard moments in the allegro, Mr. 
‘Burgin’s objective concept was 
a‘ triumphantly successful one 
that let Beethoven speak for him- 
‘self, 


Elie Recalled = 


| To close the season on this — 
note was an aural echo of the | 
Shield that surmounts and ex- 
_emplifies the orchestra on the _ 
‘proscenium arch, May next 
( season find Dr. Munch fully re- 
| cuperated and in his customary 
| place beneath that coat-of-arms! 
| Finally—since the last concert 
is such a uniquely personal occa- 
sion—I hope the readers of these 
reviews will forgive me if I in- 
trude a personal note of my own. 
|The last concert of the season 
jalways seemed to me associated 





|}with Rudolph Elie, since over 


ithe years he employed the occa- 
‘Sion to describe his individual im- 
pressions of the orchestra at de- 
parture. These never ceased to 
bring the occasion into vivid and 
compelling focus. He gave thou- 
Sands a seat on the aisle, S-5, 
from which music became a real- 
ity because it was a part of the 
|personality of a man who never 
lost his capacity for joy in spite 
of: routine, technical analysis and 
backstage intimacy with the art.| 
To make music come alive is a 
‘task that is reserved only for a 
very few to achieve; and Rudolph 
Elie’s achievement was much in 
my mind yesterday. | 





BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 
PROGRAMS 

The complete programs for the Berk- 
shire Festival by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Tanglewood are _ here 
announced. The concerts will be given 
on Friday and Saturday evenings at 
8:30 and Sunday afternoons at 2:30, as 
follows :— 


SERIES X 
Friday, July 4 


BacuH Suites Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Saturday, July § 
BacuH Piano Concerto in D minor 
Soloist: LUKAS FOSS 
The Art of the Fugue 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Sunday, July 6 


BacH B Minor Mass 
ADELE ADDISON, EUNICE ALBERTS 
BLAKE STERN, DONALD GRAMM 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
Conductor: G. WALLACE WOODWORTH 








SERIES Y 


Friday, July 11 
Mozart Musical Joke, K. 522 


Sinfonia Concertante 
Soloists: 
RUTH POSSELT, JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 
“Linz” Symphony, No. 36, in C major 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 








BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Saturday, July 12 
Mozart Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
Two-Piano Concerto, K. 365 
Soloists: SEYMOUR LIPKIN, LUKAS FOSS 
Serenade No. 10 in B-flat for Winds 
Symphony No. 40 in G minor 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Sunday, July 13 


Mozart Haffner Symphony 
Piano Concerto in C major, K. 467 
Soloist: SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
Choral works conducted by HUGH ROSS 








SERIES A 
Friday, July 18 
BRAHMS Serenade No. 2 in A, Op. 16 
CopLAND Variations for Orchestra 
BRAHMS Symphony No. 4 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Saturday, July 19 


BRAHMS Requiem 
HILDE GUEDEN, Soprano 
DONALD GRAMM, Baritone 
FESTIVAL CHORUS 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Sunday, July 20 


BRAHMS Academic Festival Overture 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in D minor 
Soloist: LEON FLEISHER 
STRAVINSKY Petrouchka 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 








SERIES B 
Friday, July 25 
GLINKA “Russlan and Ludmilla” Ov. 
TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 4 
MILHAUD Ov. to “Les Euménides”’ 
Desussy Three Nocturnes 


RAVEL La Valse 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 





Saturday, July 26 


STRAVINSKY Agon 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 3 
Soloist: BYRON JANIS 
Desussy La Mer 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Sunday, July 27 


BarToK Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta 


Ravet “Daphnis and Chloe,” 2nd Suite 

TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto 

Soloist: ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 








SERIES C 


Friday, August I 
WAGNER 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger’”’ 
Siegfried Idyll; Prelude and Love 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 
PISTON Viola Concerto 
WAGNER Immolation Scene 
MARGARET HARSHAW, Soprano 
JOSEPH DE PASQUALE, Viola 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Saturday, August 2 


WAGNER “‘Tannhaiiser’ Overture and 
Bacchanale 
Liszt Piano Concerto No. 1 in E-flat 
Soloist: LEONARD PENNARIO 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Symphony No. 8 
WAGNER Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Sunday, August 3 


WAGNER Excerpts from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “Lohengrin,” Die 
Walkiire,” “Parsifal,” ‘“Tannhaiser,”’ 
“Rienzi” 

Soloist: MARGARET HARSHAW, Soprano 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 








SERIES D 
Friday, August 8 


HONEGGER Prelude Fugue and Postlude 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 7 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (“Emperor’’) 
Soloist: EUGENE ISTOMIN 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





Saturday, August 9 


BEETHOVEN Music from “Prometheus” ; 
Violin Concerto 
Soloist: BERL SENOFSKY 
HINDEMITH Nobilissima Visione 
BEETHOVEN Leonore Ov. No. 3 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTBUX 





Sunday, August 10 
WALTON Johannesburg Festival Ov. 
BEETHOVEN Ninth Symphony 
FESTIVAL CHORUS AND SOLOISTS 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 





ee ee eee ee ee 


| 
‘Rather than being fussy, this ap- 
proach brings out the stormy glory 
‘of the score and never imposes 
‘the shadow of the interpreter 
who remains discreetly in the 
background. Save for a few lag- 
gard moments in the allegro, Mr. 
Burgin’s objective concept was 
a: triumphantly successful one 
that let Beethoven speak for him- 
Self. 


Elie Recalled 


To close the season on this 
note was an aural echo of the 
shield that surmounts and ex- 
emplifies the orchestra on the 
proscenium arch. May next 
season find Dr. Munch fully re- 

| cuperated and in his customary 

| place beneath that coat-of-arms! 

| Finally—since the last concert 
[ls Such a uniquely personal occa- 
| sion—I hope the readers of these 
| reviews will forgive me if I in- 
|trude a personal note of my own. 
‘The last concert of the season 


|always seemed to me associated | 


iwith Rudolph Elie, since over 
‘the years he employed the occa- 
sion to describe his individual im- 
‘pressions of the orchestra at de- 
parture. These never ceased to 
bring the occasion into vivid and 
‘compelling focus. He gave thou- 
Sands a seat on the aisle, S-5, 
‘from which music became a real- 
ity because it was a part of the 
personality of a man who never 
lost his capacity for joy in spite 
of routine, technical analysis and 
‘backstage intimacy with the art. 
'To make music come alive is a 
task that is reserved only for a 
very few to achieve; and Rudolph 
Elie’s achievement was much in 
my mind yesterday. 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL 


PROGRAMS 

The complete programs for the Berk- 
shire Festival by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra at Tanglewood are _ here 
announced. The concerts will be given 
on Friday and Saturday evenings at 
8:30 and Sunday afternoons at 2:30, as 
follows :— 


SERIES X 
Friday, July 4 


BacH Suites Nos. 1, 2, 3, 4 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Saturday, July 5 
BacH Piano Concerto in D minor 
Soloist: LUKAS FOSS 
The Art of the Fugue 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sunday, July 6 


BacuH B Minor Mass 
ADELE ADDISON, EUNICE ALBERTS 
BLAKE STERN, DONALD GRAMM 
HARVARD GLEE CLUB AND 
RADCLIFFE CHORAL SOCIETY 
Conductor: G. WALLACE WOODWORTH 


SERIES Y 


Friday, July 11 
Mozart Musical Joke, K. 522 


Sinfonia Concertante 
Soloists: 
RUTH POSSELT, JOSEPH DE PASQUALE 
“Linz” Symphony, No. 36, in C major 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL PROGRAMS 


Saturday, July 12 
Mozart Eine Kleine Nachtmusik 
Two-Piano Concerto, K. 365 
Soloists: SEYMOUR LIPKIN, LUKAS FOSS 
Serenade No. 10 in B-flat for Winds 
Symphony No. 40 in G minor 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sunday, July 13 


Mozart Haffner Symphony 
Piano Concerto in C major, K. 467 
Soloist: SEYMOUR LIPKIN 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
Choral works conducted by HUGH ROSS 


SERIES A 
Friday, July 18 
BRAHMS Serenade No. 2 in A, Op. 16 
CorLAND Variations for Orchestra 
BRAHMS Symphony No. 4 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Saturday, July 19 


BRAHMS Requiem 
HILDE GUEDEN, Soprano 
DONALD GRAMM, Baritone 
FESTIVAL CHORUS 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sunday, July 20 


BRAHMS Academic Festival Overture 
Piano Concerto No. 1 in D minor 
Soloist: LEON FLEISHER 
STRAVINSKY Petrouchka 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 


SERIES B 
Friday, July 25 
GLINKA “Russlan and Ludmilla” Ov. 
TCHAIKOVSKY Symphony No. 4 
MiLHAUD Ov. to “Les Euménides”’ 
Desussy Three Nocturnes 


RAVEL La Valse 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 


Saturday, July 26 
STRAVINSKY Agon 
RACHMANINOFF Piano Concerto No. 3 
Soloist: BYRON JANIS 


Dresussy La Mer 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sunday, July 27 


BarTOK Music for Strings, Percussion 
and Celesta 


RaveL “Daphnis and Chloe,” 2nd Suite 
TCHAIKOVSKY Violin Concerto 
Soloist: ZINO FRANCESCATTI 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


SERIES C 


Friday, August I 
WAGNER 
Prelude to “Die Meistersinger” 
Siegfried Idyll; Prelude and Love 
Death from “Tristan and Isolde” 
PISTON Viola Concerto 
WAGNER Immolation Scene 
MARGARET HARSHAW, Soprano 
JOSEPH DE PASQUALE, Viola 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Saturday, August 2 


WAGNER “Tannhaiiser” Overture and 
Bacchanale 
Liszt Piano Concerto No. 1 in E-flat 
Soloist: LEONARD PENNARIO 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Symphony No. 8 
WAGNER Siegfried’s Rhine Journey 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Sunday, August 3 


WAGNER Excerpts from “The Flying 
Dutchman,” “Lohengrin,” Die 
Walkiire,” ‘Parsifal,” ‘“Tannhaiiser,” 
“Rienzi” 

Soloist: MARGARET HARSHAW, Soprano 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTEUX 


SERIES D 
Friday, August 8 


HONEGGER Prelude Fugue and Postlude 
BEETHOVEN Symphony No. 7 
Piano Concerto No. 5 (“Emperor’’) 
Soloist: EUGENE ISTOMIN 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 


Saturday, August 9 


BEETHOVEN Music from “Prometheus” ; 
Violin Concerto 
Soloist: BERL SENOFSKY 
HINDEMITH Nobilissima Visione 
BEETHOVEN Leonore Ov. No. 3 
Conductor: PIERRE MONTBUX 


Sunday, August 10 
WALTON Johannesburg Festival Ov. 
BEETHOVEN Ninth Symphony 
FESTIVAL CHORUS AND SOLOISTS 
Conductor: CHARLES MUNCH 
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Mozart, Mendelssohn, 
Brahms in MET. Series 
_ Br LT. Se 


_ 


By Jules 


Always a dutiful son, Mozart 
kept his father regularly posted 
on-the incidents of tours abroad 
from his native Austria... Of all 
the things that pleased the 


younger Mozart in France, the. 
size of the orchestra in Paris | 
pleased him most. This orchestra | 
‘ditorium last night that ths 


had 40 string players, a fact that 
amazed and delighted the visit- 
ing composer. 

Last night at the Kresge Au- 
ditorium, Charles Munch used 
exactly the same number of 
strings for the Mozart Symphony 


in G. minor, K. 550, opening | 


work of the concert by the Bos- 
ton Symphony Orchestra in the 


humanities Series of the Mas- | 


sachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Yet a larger number of 
Strings might have worked to 


better advantage, particularly | 


under the acoustic conditions. 


There is no reason to suppose | 


that Mozart would have been 
any less pleased if the Paris 


te ag ppg gyi, Rada gram presented no problems. It 


familiarity with the style of the 
period that makes some persons 


bold, innovating composer, 
powerful and forceful. 


ee see «. 


ther it has the spring of Da- 
mascus steel, keen and resilient 
at the same time. 


This is exactly the way Mr. | 
Munch interprets Mozart, as | 


Was evident again last night. He 


Bio: 


Wolffers (Atee 24/95 / 


has been blamed for his vigor- 
ous way with the composer. He 
deserves only praise, with. per- 
‘haps just a word of caution that 
strength must be applied with 


a firm persistence rather than 
with the hammer-stroke. _. 
It was noted again in the au- 


winds sound louder and clearer 
than at Symphony Hall. in 
Kresge at least, Mr. Munch 
might well consider using: a 


‘larger string choir. It isquite 


possible that balance might be 
improved, and this would also 
avoid the over-stressing of tone 
noted in some sections last night, 
particularly in the first violins. 
The first violins were guilty too 


of some uncertainty in Upbeat 
‘phrases before an opening ac-~ 


cent. 
h:- -P* 


Otherwise the performances 


| were of a sort to delight- all 


shades of concertgoers. The pro- 


included — besides the Mozart 


'— Mendelssohn’s Symphony No. 


; ~~.’ '5 in D minor. “Reformation,” 
imagine that Mozart’s music is | 


dainty and delicate. Exactly the 
opposite is the case. He was a/§ 


, 


Op. 107; and Brahms’ Symphony 
No, 4, in E minor, Op. 98. 
While the Mendelssohn’® work 


-has its overblown moments, Mr. 
|Munch brought out all that 
was beautiful and stirring, His 
: , 'well-known way with Brahms 
At the same time, this strength | SNOW’ y 


'provides interest and color in 
was never blunt or heavy. Ra-_ p 


every phrase. All three works 
were enthusiastically received 


by an audience that filled every 


Seat. 


~ Symphony Puts” 
On Fine Concert 


Pf ; 
| Yienta- By ARTHUR E. FETRIDGE hee J, SGS 7 


Lavish praise is in order for Channel 2 for bringing 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra to the television screen 
as it did last night. We were treated to some fine music 


rarely heard through this medium as Charles Munch 
led his orchestra through Mozart, Mendelssohn and 


Brahms symphonies at Kresge Auditorium, M.1.T, 


While the music was breath- 
taking in its beauty and made up 
for any other fault it must be 
admitted the photography was 
not of the best. Many of the 
over-all shots of the orchestra 
were badly blurred. 


| The sound of this broadcast was 


| beyond reproach. In addition to 
‘the telecast it also was carried 


on WGBH-FM radio. 


Whatever the shortcomings of | 


the camera work, much of 


which undoubtedly can be laid | 


to bad lighting, no one should 


The close-ups, however, while "@Ve cause for complaint 


not as clear as one might have Wem such fine and inspiring | 


wished, were good. We especially 
liked those of Dr. Munch for the 


home and is available to all 


fine view we had of his method of {05° Teached by this channel. 


conducting. It was a pleasure to 


/watch his face as he led his mu- 


sicians through the various move- 
‘ments. 


Cc lose Picture 


His feelings for certain sections 
were easy to detect. At times he 
wore a faint smile, at others a 


deadly serious mien. It probably 
was a Closer picture of this great) 


conductor that we saw on Channel]! 


aged to obtain. 


| 


Six other televised concerts 


—"* all of two hours dura- 
ion. 


It is too bad that a music com- 


mentator was not used to fill in 


have been scheduled for this | 


the long _ intermission during 


which the camera posed as the 
empty seats of the orchestra and 
he sound was completely off. 
While I didn’t keep track of it T 
judged I watched a silent and 
blank television screen for at 


2 last night than many regular | Leas: 10 or more minutes. 
Symphony-goers ever have man-. 


; 
} 


music is brought into the | 


| 


i 
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i ‘SYMPHONY PENSION FUND 
il lial Wogdworth Directs Bach Mass | 








. ° th 
ty : “a ‘i | 
¥ it Harvard-Radclifi e C Oris © THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHEs-| That there were small promialies 
I i | : | TRA presented | at _Symphony Hall weg oavng way cannot be ignored, | 
iW | | vesterdas ncert in ald of jbu ey in no important manner 
| | | the pension fund. G. Wallace Wood— | 
TEE In Boston S rt hony Concert worth. by invitation of musie director |lessened the sheer exhaltation of, 
ian : 2 | : TnL Meee meee chee eae (this performance. The orchestra’ 
| | By F. Burns Langworthy tna | | were the Harvard Glee Club and Rad-— played with what can only be 
ai | a ith French horn“and | : Woodworth. The soloists were Adele |Gescribed as triumphant fervor. 
at The performance in full of ‘cence : Addison, soprano; _ Bunice pees ae tae on in the total result 
an Ne . " : a ‘ n, t es. ’ 
| 2 | yemardas ag oe Hall. The duet by Miss Addison and | Donald Gramm, bass," 0" “NS poser and soba Holmes ‘ie “the 
i | b : served to benefit the Boston | Miss Alberts in the. “Christe | By ix RYS DU oR : prominent parts for oboe d'amore; 
wun | Symphony Orchestra’s Pension |eleison,” is a demanding piece | cat aa etl ‘Charles Yancich’s nobly-stated 
eh Fund and also to celebrate the|of vocal writing for the upper. : | The'firmament w4s ‘in most har- horn solo in the Quoniam, and the 
vail 100th anniversary of the Har-|register, in which Miss Addison | land. netrohunction, musically jultimately fine work of bassoon- 
hail vard Glee Club, which, together | was able to meet the difficult | ‘and _astrologically speaking, for lists Theodore Brewster and Ernst 
Lh | with the Radcliffe Choral So-| breath requirements of thé long br Boston Symphony Orchestra's Panenka in the same number: 
Vail ciety, provided the chorus. G./|sustained phrases. 4 | | fre Welles Ween re yp a cr nett | Dwyer’s supernal 
: ’ ¢ ; on SS. . | jay. Gr, ce WoOOawoOrth, con- flute-playing; the violin of Mr. 
ih Wallace hedge te wh ee CS MAF US | }ducting by invitation of music Burgin; and’ the firm foundation’ 
ii cH ae oa hn ancuendoes Wale The| The tempo within a sngie| ogctor Charles Munch, accom- of Danie) Pinkham at harpsichord. 


plished a performance of Bach’s and Alfred Nash 
|B minor Mass which will endure organ. A word of appreciation, too, 
im memory, It was a performance for the consistently brilliant voic- 


, | | | rarien Patterson at! 
performance took place in two} section of Bach’s music varies | 


hour-and-a-quarter segments.|little generally, although the | 


The first part began in the after- 
noon at 4:30 and the second 
in the evening at 8. 


pace may change decidedly from | 
portion to portion. The variety. 


lies in the dynamics, the rise and 


lof spirit and glory, of magnifi- ing of the high trumpet parts 
‘cent sound and, in such towering . € Re ieee 


A LE LE ee 


| pages as the Gloria in excelsis Deo Individually and asa group, the | 
and the Cum Sancto Spiritu, most soloists were of the first rank. 
‘profoundly moving. Adele Addison, beginning with a 
| little less than her usual vocal 
luster, soon improved and sang 
like an angel. Miss Alberts was 
vocally all velvet and very musi- 
| cal, Mr, Stern, with his slightly 
| dry but admirably flexible and 




























i i te to a 
This Mass is one of the great|fall from a_ full forte | 

it monuments of Western civiliza- | pianissimo. The attacks in = 
| tion. It is devotional music of | Gloria were sudden, ghey me" | 

| the highest order, dedicated to|cato, but not harsh. T Fae " 
| the glory of God, worthy to be | UPS Pape ey oe “ Bs 
compared with the most inspired| The “Cum sanctu spiritu, | 
a isa an paintings of the Old Masters. | with full chorus and orchestra | 
| 1 Any portion of it is as great, in| brought the first part of the pro- | 


While human memory Is not 
| wholly reliable, I think no pre- 
vious Harvard—Radcliffe chorus 
within this chronicler’s span has | 
sung with such mingled vitality 


— | = 


“| and fine, solid weight of tone. || ..; 
| | m :to’a close. Here we heard | Pme * || agile tenor, navigated the difficul- 
7 ' its own way, as the whole, eo aaa | | All the sections had a clear defi- || 4; r 
} i ates choi against choir, all sections | nition of . Fesenance ‘| ties of Bach with brilliance. As 
i 


even the). D a 
| tenors who usually are the critical || for Donald Gramm, in voice and 


| body of voices in most choruses 


: in. perfect balance, each de-| 
} | The soloists were Adele Addi-| lineating its own melodic line. | 
ie | son, soprano; Eunice Alberts,| The mood of the Mass con-— | today, They sane cloniiy, with 
nie ; contralto; Blake Stern, tenor;|tinued without interruption | | superb rhytlim and precise at. 
and Donald Gramm, bass. The/after intermission with the a tention to detail. 
orchestra was divided, as the | Credo. Mr. Woodworth brought | : | 
scoring required, between a full! the full dynamic range of the 7 van 
orchestra and a smaller rau | cata into play, from the 
group, serving as an accom-|opening bars to the slow, soft 















musicianship he exhibited a true | 
glory. 

The Mass was given in the only' 
way it ever should be attempted, 
y complete in two sessions, begin- 
ning at 4:30 and 8 p.m., with a 
dinner break between. It should 


Woodworth has his own 
way of performing Bach’s great 
masterpiece, a way which I sus- 


. ibe noted for the record that Mr 
p » ; , : 
_paniment for the vocalists, The | strains of “Et incarnatus est. pect 1s native to the American]! Woodworth preferred certain of 
| 'group was effective in the “Do- Within the Credo appears one temperament. It is a Way of vigor,f/the solos to be done in chamber 


imine Deus,” with Miss Addison | of the longest solo passages of of joyful outgiving in music, less 

| | |and Mr. Stern heard against flute | the entire work. It is a slow subtle than muscular, with strong eC | : (oe 
| counterpoint. Another beauti- | bass part in three-beat measure, accents and firm rhythm, brisk} geloists close to the singers, In ee 

ful aria, the “Quoniam tu solus| accompanied by two _ obol | rempi and a driving force of in-Wgeneral, that worked well, es 

, . . = i r . ig ms ; 
| sanctus,’ was sung by Mr. d’amore. Because of the orches Paneer Rd False ea + uae Ys | At the end, there was a spon- ag 
Padete peal ire! J se “Hl us, prolonged and noisy ova- Bly 

‘erally stifling conventions known brmogirmed or paper espatinttl for 


‘as tradition. It is direct, honest : 
| pe -"tiMr. Woodworth. The audience 
ii ‘unforced and uncomplicated in quickly rose and remained stand- 


‘purpose and conviction. ling as they applauded and cheered, 


'musie fashion, without being con- 
‘ducted, and with the instrumental] 





Pension F und 


LAds P 
ide “Elub and’ the Rad- 
1 iy Harvard eietye with embers of 


A, | conductor fa 
e ison ; 
contralto; Blake Stern, tenor and Donal 
Gramm, bass. The program was given 
complete performance of 


Bact s'B mino Mass 
y te t 
| Ce By RUDOLPH ELIE 

The most fitting imaginable ob- 
iservance of the 100th anniversary 
lyear of the Harvard Glee Club, 
not to mention the 25th annivers- 
ary year of G. Wallace Wood- 
-worth’s tenure as conductor, took 
iplace yesterday in a complete— 
and very striking — performance 
of Sehastian Bach’s B_ minor 
Mass. ° Lp tes aese 

It was, as a matfer of fact, 
[the 225th anniversary year of thi 
‘towering masterpiece, and that i 
‘should be done without any cuts: 
‘at all in two sessions was wonder- 
fully appropriate to the occasion,’ 
‘as was the designation, by Mr. 
‘Munch, of Mr. Woodworth him-} 
self as conductor in this, the 122nd 
‘Pension Fund Concert of the Bos-} 
ton Symphony orchestra. And he 


idid it as one inspired, as did solo-} 
‘ists, chorus and orchestra alike. 


} 


| It is interesting to note the ex- 
‘traordinary esthetic development 

through the years since the Har- 
jvard Glee Club got off to a start 
| 


with such delectable bon-bons as} 


'‘Eiisenhofer’s Serenade, Lumbye’s 
‘Amelie Waltzes, Boott’s Cavalier 
Song and a pot pourri by Von 
‘Flotow back in June, 1858. (Well, 
it was a pleasant evening,” wrote], 
John Sullivan Dwight in 
Journal of Music.) 

The 
cross roads in 1912 with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Archibald Davis 
as singing coach and by 1921, 
“Doce” had raised the level of 
the singing and the repertoire to 
such an extent that a European 
tour, the first ever undertaken by} 
a college musical organization,! 
was greeted abroad as amazed’ 
proof that an American culture 
‘existed at all. 





his | 


Glee Club came to the} 


G. Wallace Woodward succeeded | 


Concert Jetpoc"" in 1588 bo. further broaden. 


lwhich first joined forces with the 
‘older group for concerts in 1917). 
| And today the two groups, sin- 
gly and combined, are perhaps 


_jwithout equals either here or. 


abroad both in tradition and in} 
executive capacity. | 
To be sure, I have heard the so-' 
pranos in better and sharper focus | 
and production than they were 
‘yesterday, but the general bal- 
ance, the clarity of the lines, and 
ithe power of the great choral ex- 
‘pressions in all voices was re- 
‘markable—but then, it always is. 
' On hand yesterday were four 
lof the finest soloists to appear | 
there in this work. Particularly 
ioutstanding among them were 
‘Adele Addison and Eunice Alberts, ' 
rwho not only negotiated the in- 
itricate parts but conveyed a deep 
‘sense of devotion to the music. 
Outstanding too, were the orches- 
tral soloists: Doris Dwyer, flut-| 
ist: Louis Speyer, oboe d’amour; | 
‘Charles Yancich, horn, and Rich-| 
Mr. Wood 

| 


a? 


|G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, 


: 


_— a He a ee nO — -__————— 


= ~~ 


‘ | | G. Wallace Woodward succeeded 
Pension Fund Concert | OO. in 1933 to further broaden 
The Harvard Glee Club and’ the Rad- 


cliffe Choral Society, with members of the repertoire and the scope of 


the Boston Symphony ee wone j. Ithe Glee Olub (as well as that 
e . ® 
concert 10 benenn ss arday afternoon and ‘Of the Radcliffe Choral Soc lety, 
avening.  G. Wallace Woodworth was |which first joined forces with the 
the conductor and the_ soloists were | f ‘1 1917) 
Adele Addison soprano; Eunice Alberts, older group for concerts in 1917). 


ore) the mn gram id Steen | And, today the two groups, sin- 

over. to a. complete performance of gly and combined, are perhaps 

tee B minor Mass. “4-4 wée-  iwithout equals either here or 

t By RUDOLPH ELIE jabroad both in tradition and inj a ee 
The most fitting imaginable ob- jexeculave capacity. | oe cee Sess 
‘servance of the 100th anniversary To be sure, I have heard the so-' : 

‘year of the Harvard Glee Club, pranos in better and sharper focus, 

not to mention the 25th annivefs- |and production than they were, 

ary year of G. Wallace Wood- ‘yesterday, but the general bal-| 

worth’s tenure as conductor, took jance, the clarity of the lines, and 

iplace yesterday in a complete— the power of the great choral ex-' 

‘and very striking — performance ‘pressions in all voices was re-| 

lof Sehastian Bach’s B= minor (markable—but then, it always 1s.) 

Mass-~ Pyrat. /2//V SK | On hand yesterday were four! 

' Tt was, as a matfer of fact) \of the finest soloists to appear’ 

‘the 225th anniversary year of this) {here in this work. Particularly | 

‘towering masterpiece, and that it ‘outstanding among them were) 

‘should be done without any cuts: |Adele Addison and Eunice Alberts, | 

‘at all in two sessions was wonder- who not only negotiated the in-| 

fully appropriate to the occasion,’ ‘tricate parts but conveyed a deep) 

‘as was the designation, by Mr. sense of devotion to the music. | 
Munch, of Mr. Woodworth him-' Outstanding too, were the orches-| 
self as conductor in this, the 122nd! tral soloists: Doris Dwyer, flut-| 
‘Pension Fund Concert of the Bos-} jst: Louis Speyer, oboe d’amour; 
ton Symphony orchestra. And he} ‘Charles Yancich, horn, and Rich-) 
did it as one inspired, as did solo-! ard Burgin, violin. Mr. Wood-! 
‘ists, chorus and orchestra alike.| worth was occasionally erratic in| 
| It is interesting to note the ex-| his tempos within a given section, | 
traordinary esthetic development| ‘yt he provided a sense of the) 
through the years since the Har-| greatness of the occasion in the) 
ivard Glee Club got off to a start! overall spiritual integrity he gave 
iwith such delectable bon-bons as} +> his leadership. The audience 
'Eisenhofer’s Serenade, Lumbye’s} -esponded to beth sessions with) 
Amelie Waltzes, Boott’s Cavalier} \n ovation for all concerned, | 
Song and a pot pourri by Von| re ene ae 
‘Flotow back in June, 1858. (Well, ee ee ae ; 3/7 /S¥ 
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it was a pleasant evening,” wrote] Be cot 
John Sullivan Dwight in his ere ae 
Journal of Music.) a 
The Glee Club came to the 
cross roads in 1912 with the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Archibald Davis 
as singing coach and by 1921, 
“Doc” had raised the level of 
the singing and the repertoire to 
such an extent that a European| 
tour, the first ever undertaken by 
a college musical organization, 
was greeted abroad as amazed’ 
proof that an American culture 
existed at all. 


_G. WALLACE WOODWORTH, 
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Boston Symphony to Star 
In 20th- entury Fox Story 


Arrangements haveJust 
completed between Mnovie(hx- 
ecutive Buddy Adler, the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, and _ its 
conductor, Charles Munch, to 


‘use the Berkshire Festival at 


Tanglewood as setting for a 
20th-Century Fox musical] film. 

Tentatively titled “A Tangle- 
wood Story,” the picture is 
scheduled to start shooting at 


A all fields are to be found 
there, and it is our plan to in- 
tegrate this student body at work 
and play within our dramatic 
Story. Its diverse audience from 
all over the country stresses our 
democratic way with music. We 
have a top orchestral group in 
‘the Boston Symphony and Dr. 
Munch, and our romantic story 
will, I believe, be fundamentally 


Tanglewood, in Lenox, Mass.,| true to life.” 
on July 1 of next year, It will Bi fh 


continue production all through Henry B. Cabot, president of 


the festival season, and the en- th Bdics amnie 
tire facilities of the Berkshire | ¢ Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
sald: “Dr: Munch and the trus- 


Music Center will be put at the tees of the orchestra take pleas- 


disposal of bi rier ure in joining with 20th-Century 
Fox in bringing the Boston Sym- 


Henry Ephron will produce |Phony Orchestra and the Berk- 
“A Tanglewood Story,” which | shire Music Center at Tangle- 
is based on an original screen- | wood to the public through the 
play by late Pulitzer prize Wwin-. medium of motion pictures.” 
ner James Agee and Howard 
Taubman, music critic of the 
New York Times. It is a ro- 
mantic fictional tale dealing : . 
with a crucial period in the ; 
lives of young musicians be- Boston Symphony 
tween completion of their train- : 


ing and the start of their pro- Recording Wins 


fessional careers. Tanglewood 
helps ake the transi- 5 d Medal 
eto them to make the t ondon eda 

Mr. Adler said, “It is my be- The Boston Symphony Orche: 
lief that this is the time for a ra has been awarded the Lon- 
really fine film dealing with good jon News Chronicle's Gold Medal 
music. The Tanglewood school ‘or the best classical recording of 
provides the place and the ideas 1957. The award has been made 


pala i} for the Orchestra’s recording of 
to achieve it. Young musicians , Pahaikateky's Symphake a a4 


under the direction of Pierre Mon- 
teux, ) ~youé 

The medal will be presented in| 
London Jan. 16. Mr. Monteux. 
suest conductor with the Boston 
Symphony this week, has sent a 
taped message to London for the'| 
presentation ceremony. | 

The judges included’ Harriet! 
Cohen, pianist; Norman Tucker, | 
director of the Sadler’s Wells| 
Opera; Peter Racine _ Fricker, 
composer, and William. Johnson, 
chairman of the National Federa- 
tion of Gramophone Clubs in Eng- 
land, 
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Munch Announces Awards, 


Scholarships at Tanglewood 


Charles Munch, director of Smith last year established the. 
the Berkshire Music Center,/Berkshire Symphonic Festival 
the Boston Symphony Orches-| Scholarship Fund for students 
tra’s Summer school at Tangle-'of conducting. The Koussevit- 
wood in Lenox, announces ajzky Music Foundation offers a 
number of scholarships: and'prize to a composition student 
\prizes availble to its students.\for the best work written at 
\Among those offered are: The|Tanglewood and also makes 
Jascha Heifetz Prize for an grants to students in other de- 
outstanding violin student and|partments of the Center. The 
the Gregor Piatigorsky Award National Federation of Music 
for a cellist were established|Clubs also offers scholarships 
by the artists whose names'and grants in its own name and 
they bear; the Albert Spalding'in the name of its former presi- 
Prize for the most promising!/dent, Mrs. Ann M. Gannett. 
instrumentalist in the student) The Berkshire Musie Cen- 
body was established in the ter’s 16th session will be held 
‘late violinist’s name by his'at Tanglewood this Summer 
'widow. ‘between June 30 and Aug. 10, 

Residents of Berkshire| Applications for admission and 
County established the Kous- for scholarships are now being 
sevitzky Memorial Scholarship received by ‘the Registrar at 
in memory of Serge Koussevit-'the Berkshire Music Center Of- 
zky to aid a conducting stu- fice. Symphony Hall, Boston 15, 


dent. Gertrude Robinson Mass, 
Ghebe Mau i] ‘SY 
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Strong Impression in Klein 


Memorial Appearance 
Feb.n, 1458 


By ELSIE COCCO 


(Guest Reviewer) 

Led by the majestic and mag- 
netic Charles Munch, the world-. 
famous Boston Symphony or-, 
chestra gave a magnificent, stir- 
ring performance to Bridgeport 
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gram, and was followed by Men- 
delssohn’s Symphony No. 4 in A 
Major, the Italian symphony. The 
quality of each solo instrument 
was remarkable! Maestro Munch) 
miraculously controlled the dyna- 
mic range of the entire orchestra 
from the softest pianissimo to the 
stirring sforzandos! Every little 
‘detail, nuance, phrase was ar- 
ticulate. 


Particularly effective was the) 
Andante Con Moto. The celli— 
‘ait voce—performed with a) 
ipulsating, penetrating precision | 
‘to make a perfect background for | 
ithe melodious violas, violins and 
‘winds. | 
' The brilliant last movement, | 
{Saltarello, was performed with 
such clarity, vitality; and ix‘on- 
isity, that the listener was left’ 
i\breathless! ! | 
- The Symphonie Fantastique 2y 
\Berlioz was the other major 
iwork of the evening. Each sec- 
‘tion in the orchestra, including 
the percussionists, brass and 
winds gets a tremendous work- 
out in this marvelous piece “f 
pregram music. Hypnotizing were | 
the effects achieved through the 


we OO ne re oe - 


ee . beautiful orches- English horn and tympani Co.- 
oe tra. Maestro versation of the adagio—and the: 
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seer ee tat et ate 


“ Munch and _his| 
, proup of over 
100 musicians received a tremen-| 
dous ovation from an enthusi.s- 
tic, extremely appreciative au-| 
'dience of approximately 1,300) 
people. : 


ELSIE COCCO 


melodious English horn and oboe 
conversations. Each phrase was 
beautifully crocheted into an 
overall masterpiece. 

The Boston Symphony and: 
Charles Munch, who were ..-2-| 


sented to Bridgeporters by the! 


The Suite from the opera “Dar- 
‘danus”’ by Rameau, which was 
‘probably the least familiar work 
‘of the evening, opened the pro- 


Bridgeport Community Concert | 
association, have made a strong | 
and lasting impression, and again 
have proved that they are one “| 
‘the world’s leading symphonic) 
orchestras. 


' Of the 104 members of the Boston Symphony 

Orchestra, now in its 77th season and under 

the direction of Charles Munch, three are | Mrs. Winifred Winograd, cello. .(5 77 3 3 «-5F 
| , 5 © * Law fi . - v 
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CARNEG*‘E H/LL 


Conductor, Charles Munch: soloist, Pierre 
| Fournier, cellist. The program: 


f° ademic Festival Overture, Op. 80..Brahms 
NO. 3 (first N. Y. perform- 
Sessions 
| Concerto for Violoncello and Orchestra 
in A minor, Op. 129... Schumann 
Prelude and Love-death from ‘Tristan 
‘und Isolde”’ Wagner 


The second visit of the season 
by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra offered a major novelty: 
‘Roger Sessions’ Third Svm- 
‘phony. The first impression this 
‘music creates in the listener is 
that of a profound conviction 
of the composer’s high office. 
There lives in Mr. Sessions the 
alcient pride of the old crafts- | 
men of musie who believed that bi Bi es “| 
a score must be fitted, joined| a e ee 
and polished until it acquires| Sees Ae | 
the proportions and finish of a | 
beautiful piece of cabinet work. Se ree 
The impressionist and post-| Sse sees Beh 
impressionist era did lavish such 
‘care on the finish but not on 
the joining and fitting. Since phony No, 3 was played 
we are still very much condi-| here Wednesday night. 
itioned to the aural felicity of | ————_—__—_—_——-—-———" 
velvety orchestral sound, music|some attractive episodes for the| 
such as Mr. Sessions’ may sound|winds, but I found that the | 
tO many more intellectual than|short trumpet solo disturbed a’ 
esthetic, with a rigidity of out-|bit the felicitous atmosphere. 
leok that sounds harsher than/Or was it an ironical reference 
it really is. But this composer|to the old ‘‘cornet solo” days? 
addresses himself to his task|As to the last movement, I musi 
With the care and integrity of|confess that I must hear it at! 
the master musician, and hisjleast once more before I can! 
expression has the force which/dare to express an opinion. | 
derives from the application of} Mr. Munch and his men per-| 
firmly held and clearly appre-|formed the work with virtuoso’ 
iciated ay ews lightness, except for the An-| 


i at dante which seemed to me a bit 
What the new syn@hony|!oose-reined. 


, ; ’ ' :, o mee 

proved is that he is deeply and} The concert began with a 

. " . . . "aT ‘pe % °¢ . 
persistentiy aware of life in its|SPirited reading of Brahms 
sensuous aspects. The work is;Academic Festival overture, 
distinguished by a light tex- concluding with the ‘“Tristan”’ 
ture—at times almost chamber|Prelude. , ee 
‘music like. The orchestra) 7 between, Pierre Fournier’ 
‘though large, and not averse to|Played with distinction Schu- 


climaxes, is handled with re- Ranit gb: spares a on 
markable transparency, and/{CUt) assis ec 


with a very personal color|C¢Tto is filled with beautiful 
scheme that was most reward-|1@e85 and melodies but is a timid 
ing work in which the orchestra un- 

ya questioningly assumes a menial 

The first movement, In which/;ole, Messrs. Munch and Four- 
the outlines of a sonata struc-|nier found a very musicianly 
ture are noticeable, impressed|solution for their dilemma: they 
with its fine motivic work. All played the work.as a “conver- 
the inner voices took palm injsational piece” for cello with a 
this lively exchange with alac-/discreet orchestral accompani- 
rity. The second movement, ajment. It was thoroughly en- 
scherzo, is a jaunty piece with aljoyable and the soloist managed 
good deal of. tongue-in-cheek|the rare feat of keeping his in- 
humor, and again displaying|strument at all times free of the 
delicate colors, while the An-|maudlin and the nasal. The 
Cante, an eclogue, is pensivelorchestra was precise and light 
and rhapsodic. There werelas a feather. 
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Concertmaster in Boston for 36 Years 
Will Conduct the Orchestra This Week 
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= By JOHN BRIGGS 


3 . : : ICHARD BURGIN, for! He also pointed out that over 

agence sapien , : thirty-six years a familiar| the years orchestra and anger 

pees Sco | figure in the concertmas-|tor had come to know eac 
Schumann Concer to ter’s chair of the Boston|other, and had learned to work 
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‘By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


OGER SESSIONS has 
rarely, if ever, set out to | ~ 


charm and win easy success, | 


His new Third Symphony, 


meticulously tooled like all of Us 


his relatively limited output, 
neither charms nor takes an 
audience .by..storm. But it 
bears the marks of a com- 
poser with a mind and style 
of his own. If it does not stir 
profoundly at first acquaint- 
ance, it deserves respect as 
well as further hearings. 
% 

The symphony had its first 
New York performance at 
Carnegie Hall Wednesday 
night. Charles Munch and 
the Boston Symphony, which 
together with the Koussevitzy 
Music Foundation commis- 
sioned it for the orchestra’s 
seventy - fifth anniversary, 
brought it to town. It is ded- 
icated to the memory of 
Serge and Natalie Kous- 
sevitzky. 

Mr, Sessions works slowly, 
and this symphony, like his 
other major works, was sev- 
eral years in the making. 
The composer has a _ repu- 
tation for being grim and 
unyielding in his music. It 
is true that his works take 
a lot of absorbing, and even 
then they are not likely to be 
to the majority’s taste. But in 
this symphony he has unbent. 
That is, for Sessions, But that 
is a long way from being 
readily accessible. 

The work-is in the conven- 
tional four movements. As 
Mr. Sessions himself has indi- 
cated, the first movement 

“May be compared approxi- 


Roger Sessions 


— 


mately to the three sections 
of a classic ‘sonata’ form” 
and the second corresponds to 
“the classic ‘minuet’ or scher- 
zO."’ The third is broad and 
elegiac, and the fourth is full 
of brisk rhythms and sharply 
contrasting colors. 

But encased within this 
familiar framework is origi- 
nal material independently 
worked out. No fixed for- 
mula such as one based on 
twelve-tone principles is fol- 
lowed, but there are intima- 
tions that some of the prac- 
tices of this school’have been 
absorbed naturally into the 
tissue of the writing. 

The total impression is of 
knottiness. The Symphony is 
not quite so gnarled as some 
of Mr. Sessions’ other works. 
The melodic writing, rhyth- 
mic interplay, handling of 
sonorities and development of 
ideas remain personal and 


OE 


Singular in profile’ but are 
not forbidding. Indeed, there 
is a kind of shy, hesitant lyric- 
ism in places of the first two 
movements, and the third is 
almost openly expressive. 
Mr. Munch conducted a de- 
cisive, controlled performance 
of the work, and the orches- 
tra played it as securely as if 
there were no difficulties. The 
reaction of the audience 


‘seemed to range from polite 


to friendly. Mr. Sessions, who 
Was there and took several 
bows, had a right to be sat- 
isfied. The symphony, as is 
usual with him, does not 
compromise and does not beg 
for quick affection. 


The soloist was Pierre Four- 
nier, the French ’cellist, in 
Schumann’s ’Cello Concerto. 
Not one of the romantic mas- 
ter’s great works, the con- 
certo is played rarely. While 
Mr. Fournier could not imbue 
it with the fire and ardor it 
lacks, he brought refinement 
of taste to it. His phrasing 
had warmth and distinction, 
and he rightly did not try to 
turn the concerto into a yir- 


‘tuoso showcase. He had a’lit- 


tle trouble with his tone and 
intonation, but the essential 
style was there. 

Mr. Munch led his orchestra 
in sensitively balanced sup- 
port. The ensemble tone was 
restrained without loss of its: 
natural glow. For more full- 
bodied utterance there was 
the Brahms “Academic Festi- 
val” Overture at the begin- 
ning and the Prelude and 
Liebestod from Wagner's 
“Tristan und Isolde” at the 
end, 


an | aed 


mat, 
‘maker. . 
| Such was the impact, in the; “Satins atunch. ¥ 
| early days, of the late Serge! Same Face 7 A4L C } 
KKoussevitzky upon the Boston| 

‘Symphony, and vice versa, that! 


ger of flying apart from sheer 


‘Symphony Orchestra, will make| together, 


one of his occasional appearances| ‘‘Close association brings the 
as its conductor when the orch-|best results,” Mr. Burgin ob- 
estra plays at Carnegie Hall on/served. “That is true of any- 
Wednesday evening. thing from a string quartet on 
The transition from playingjup. An orchestra with a con- 
to conducting is one that hasistant turnover of conductors is 
been made by a number of con-jlike a football team with a 
ceytmasters, including Eugene|new head coach every year. An 
Onnandy and Alexander Hils-| orchestra plays best, and de- 
berg. The concertmaster is i ree its own personality best, 
fact an assistant conductor, one}When it plays under the same 
of his duties in most orchestras|conductor and has little change 
being that of rehearsing the|im personnel. In Boston we 
string section, have averaged—let me see—— 
In Mr. Burgin’s case, accord-|Perhaps five or six weeks of 
ing to knowledgeable. music|8¥Uest conductors out of a thirty- 
circles, the concertmaster’s func-| Week season. The rest of the 
tion also included that of diplo-|“#me, it has been the ae 
interpreter and peace-| conductor — Dr. Koussevitzky 
and his very able - successor, 


Mr. Burgin was reminded that 
, | $C : ht maintains 

Dalal ‘ise was in dan-| OMe school of thoug | 
the whole enterprise was iat Rahat’ Csaba Soles 
Changed frequently, on the the- 
ory that the public grows tired 
sparks Flew of looking at the same face— 
Koussevitzky, legend says, was|or rather, the back of the same 


i ; — fter week 

a genius but not a conducting|head—week after week, 
technician. He knew what he! “If that is 80, Mr. Burgi 
wanted from the orchestra, andjreplied tartly, “the audience ia 
screamed until he got it. Inevi- ee too much, instead of 
tably, sparks flew at rehearsals,|4!Stening. 
and os 85 were hurt. As for the players themselves, 

It wag tactful Concertmaster|they view the arrival of a gues 
Burgin who served as go-be- conductor with little enthusiasm. 

! ‘ | 7m ‘ sé 7 . 
tween for conductor and orches- A first-rate orchestra will 
tra, soothing bruised egos and|@dapt itself to any conductor, 

iat that when Kousse-|Mr. Burgin said, “but it takes 
vitzky asked for pianissimo, he! time. pe ga Bers is 
really meant a loud pianissimo.|Playing with the new man a 
) When Mr. Burgin was ques-| Prece which you have already 
‘tioned about this tale, he proved| earned gry iy ris pagel ges 
his reputation for diplomacy. |‘: sap nib 9 ah. nod 

“Such things are part of the on be ee ae rea : shia 
said. TT ac ee renee a one director. me re) os 
“avis | : ou to speak the 
‘put I happened to be personally ~ song tam di ae 
‘rather close to Dr. Koussevitzy.” | 


centrifugal force, 


explaining 
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So generally is this fact 
‘known, Mr, Burgin says, that ° 
most experienced guest conduc- 
tors don’t waste time on changes 
in a standard repertory work 
unless they regard the changes 
as of life-or-death importance. 

A native of Warsaw, Mr. Bur- 
gin studied in Berlin with Joseph 
Joachim, and in St. Petersburg, 
with Leopold Auer. He was con- 
certmaster of the symphony or- 
chestras of St. Petersburg, Hel- | 
sinki, Christiania and Stockholm | 
before joining the Boston Sym~_ 
phony in 1920. He doesn’t know 
whether the length of his tenure 
in Boston has been matched by 
anyone else, Certainly the record 
is not matched by the concert-° 
master of any other major or- 
i'chestra in the East. 


First Performances 


Mr, Burgin’s wife is Ruth Pos- | 


selt, a native of Medford, Mass., 
who is also a fine violinist and 
has appeared as soloist with the 
‘Boston Symphony and other or- 
cchestras. With the Boston Sym- 
|Phony, Miss Posselt played first 


performances of violin come 


-certos by Samuel Barber, Viadi- 
‘mir Dukelsky and Edward 
‘Burlingame Hill. 
| Mr. Burgin was asked wheth- 
er he agreed with the old say- 
ing that every orchestra derives 
its personality from its conduc- 
‘tor, that “there are no arches- 
tras, only conductors.” 
Mr. Burgin was not amused. 
“That may be true to a limited 
extent,” he said. “But it’s the 


musicians who do the playing,” 


Boston Symphony Led 
By Concertmaster 


MYT IGF 


BOS SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Richard Burgin conducting, At Car- 
negie Hall. 

Fantasia on a Theme by Thomas Tallis, 
for Double String Orchestra, 

Vaughan Williams 

Symphony NO, 5. .cccces-cove-: Beethoven 

Symphony No. Shostakovich 


—— 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 


N orchestra shows a spe- 

cial goodwill when one of 
its own steps on the podium. 
This was certainly the case 
Wednesday night at Carnegie 
Hall when Richard Burgin, 
concertmaster of the Boston 
Symphony, assumed the role 
of conductor. 

Not that the Bostonions fail 
their regular conductor, 
Charles Munch, in response or 
spirit through the greater 
part of the season when he is 
in charge. But Mr. Burgin has 
been first violinist of this or- 
chestra since the fall of 1920. 
He is like a first sergeant 
with more service stripes than 
he cares to wear on his sleeve, 
who has been at the forefront 
of every battle with his com- 
panions. In orchestras, as in 
the ranks, there is an affec- 
tionate loyalty for such a 
colleague. 

% 


Mr. Burgin for his part Im- 
posed no _ special problems 
when he took the baton in 
hand. His program was sub- 
stantial and familiar, and the 
orchestra played it heartily 
and spaciously, There were 
several- momentary ragged 
spots in the Beethoven sym- 
phony as the players, coopera- 
tive in principle though they 
meant to be, relaxed just a 
mite. Then they dug in more 
determinedly and' went on to 
finish the program brilliantly. 

Vaughan Williams’ Fantasia 
on a Theme by Thomas Tallis 
is a noble curtain-raiser. 
Thanks to its evocation of 
a sixteenth - century England 
through the enlarging imag- 
ination of an Englishman of 
our century this score has 
won a special place in the rep- 
ertory. The Boston strings 
played it with sustained sing- 
ing tone. 


In bracketing the Fifth 
symphonies of Beethoven and 
Shostakovich Mr, Burgin went 
one step in a direction that 


Richard Burgin 


someone, in a seizure of wild 
programming, might turn into 
quite a thing—a festival of 
fifth symphonies. Not count- 
ing the youthful and jejune 
specimens by Haydn and Mo- 
zart, there would be candi- 
dates from the workshops of 
Schubert, Bruckner, Mahler, 
Sibelius, Vaughan Williams, 
Honegger, Prokofieff, William 
Schuman, Peter Mennin, et al, 
These are random sugges- 
tions; many others could be 
found, Helpful hints would be 
available in abundance for 
anyone who would want to try 
the idea. 
& 


Mr. Burgin’s handling of the 
Beethoven Fifth was along 
traditional lines, As an old 
hand he knows that an asso- 
ciate conductor—another title 
he holds with the Boston Sym- 
phony—does not make radical 
changes, even if he wishes to. 

With the Shostakovich sym- 
phony he was much more on 
his own. He conducted the 
first Boston performance of 
the work in 1939, and he has 
an appreciation of its generous 
proportions, its personal lyric- 
ism. its jauntiness and its 
gravity. Think what you will 
of Shostakovich’s creative ups 
and downs, this is the sym- 
phony of 4 big talent not 
afraid of an exacting form 
and large utterance. 
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Music: A Work of Genius 


Monteux Conducts Boston Symphony in 
Stravinsky’s Complete ‘Petruchka’ 





WHEN a symphonic concert 


is deeply thrilling it is 
one of the most thrilling ex- 
periences possible in human 
life. The concert Pierre Mon- 
teux led with the Boston Sym- 
phony Wednesday night in 
Carnegie Hall. was of that 
order. 

The two symphonies—Pro- 
kofieff’s “Classical” and 
Tchaikovsky's Fourth - were 
each marvelous in their own 
way, but towering above them 
both was what surely must 
be one of the greatest perfor- 
mances of Stravinsky’s ‘Pe- 
truchka” that has ever been 
heard in this city. It was by 
turns electrifying and heart- 
breaking and always a work 
of genius. ia 

TA’? ie l-ot 

(Wy. ne of Mr. Monteux’ 
great gifts as a conductor that 
he can give the illusion that 
his orchestra is playing, not 
on a comparatively shallow 
stage, but in a great open 
courtyard from which the 
sounds can come at will from 
various distances. And he can 
create the sense that you are 
simultaneously hearing some 
sounds from far off and 
others from up close. 

This particular gift stood 
the Stravinsky score in won- 
derful stead Wednesday night, 
for Mr. Monteux chose to do 
what few conductors in the 
concert hall do. He played 
the complete score. This 
meant he played that fan- 
tastic introduction in which 
all the carnival elements are 
introduced. And there was 
no confusion, despite the 
complexity of the score. | 

He also played the usually 
omitted scene in the Moor’s 
home, so that one had, as it 
were, two close-up scenes in- 
stead of the customary one 
in Petruchka’s room. Because 


i EEE _ 


of his power to evoke inti- 
macy as well as_ distance, 
each was tellingly expres- 
sive. And then because of 
his gift for evoking wide 
open spaces, he could shift 
back to the big scene of the 
fair. 
* 


And he did not just break 
off the work, as is customary, 
with a rousing group dance. 
He broke our hearts with the 
brutal murder of the puppet, 
and brought the score to the 
close that Stravinsky meant 
it to have. 

The performance earned the 
conductor an ovation, and Mr. 
Monteux brought three of his 
instrumentalists forward to 
share it: Bernard Zighera, 
the pianist, who was named 
in the program, and two per- 
formers who were not named 
but who played so brilliantly 
they deserved to be, Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, the flutist, 
and Armando Ghitalla, the 
trumpeter. 

o 


Wisely, Mr. Monteux played 
the lighter of the two sym- 
phonies first, so that Proko- 
fieff’s ‘‘Classical’’—a miracle 
of lightness and grace as he 
led it—formed an excellent 
curtain-raiser, And the Tchai- 
kovsky Fourth, played per- 
fectly superbly by the orches- 
tra, proved a soul-satisfying 
finale. For, as always, Mr. 
Monteux led Tchaikovsky 
without a trace of false sen- 
timent, so that the work came 
through as a stirring outpour- 
ing of pure and direct human 
emotions. 


This was Mr. Monteux’ first 
appearance of the | season 
here, and one is unhappy to 
state that his other concerts 
with the’ Boston Symphony 
this week.will be his'only New 


“York appearances. R. P. 








Music: With the Elect 


Leonid Kogan Is Violin #3 


Soloist in Debut 


By HOWARD TAUBMAN 
ae KOGAN belongs 
with the elect. The Rus- 
sian violinist, making his first 
New York appearance at Car- 


negie Hall yesterday after- BE 


noon with the Boston Sym- 
phony Orchestra, gave a mas- 
terful account of the Brahms 
Concerto. This was fiddling 
of the first order, comparable 
with the best today. 

Whether Mr. Kogan’s com- 
mand of the Brahams Con- 
certo is representative of his 
way with other things in the 
repertory remains to be seen. 
But any musician who can 
play this majestic concerto 
with so much perception has 
the root of the matter in 
heart and hand. It was said 
of Mr. Kogan by knowledge- 
able observers, who heard him 
in Europe some years ago, 
that he had _ extraordinary 
gifts, but that they need ma- 
turing. He has matured, 

* 

Mr. Kogan is a slim man 
of medium height; he is in 
his early thirties and looks 
younger. As he stood on the 
renowned stage of Carnegie 
Hall while Pierre Monteux 
and the orchestra played the 
orchestral introduction, he 
seemed nervous, as what new- 
comer to New York would 
not be? But from the first 
attack of his bow on the 
strings, you knew that this 
was a voice of authority, 

Mr. Kogan has superb tech- 
nical equipment; there seem 
to be no violinistic problems 
for him. In the highest posi- 
tions, where the going can be 
difficult and painful, his tone 
is pure and under complete 
subservience to his musical 
ideas. His tone, on the whole, 
has a wide gamut, It can 
whisper and it can soar full- 
throatedly, but he never al- 
lows it to slop over with an 
excess of vibrato. 
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Leonid Kogan 


BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA, 
Leonid Kogan, violinist, Pierre Mon- 
teux conducting. At Carnegie Hall. 

Grand Fugue....Beethoven-Weingartner 

Suite from The Martyrdom of 
i es ee os a Debussy 

Death and Transfiguration...... Strauss 


Veen GOOREO i cicccoseecnedees Brahms 


Tone and technical facility 
were the servants of musi- 
cianship, at least in this 
performance, Mr. Kogan’s 
playing had enormous tem- 
perament, which was always 
under control. His conception 
of the concerto had a grand 
arch. There was the sweep 
of virtuosity buttressed by an 
awareness of the music’s hu- 
manity, The first movement 
was fiery and spacious; the 
second sang with memorable 
intensity; the third danced 
jubilantly. 

It was Mr. Kogan’s great 
good fortune to have the sup- 
port of Mr. Monteux and the 
Boston Symphony. Having 


. played this work with these 


musicians in Boston—and re- 
corded it, too, it was said—he 
had the benefit of a search- 
ingly integrated interpreta- 





tion. Mr, Monteux, who seems 
to reach more glowing heights 
as he advances in his eighties, 
has seldom conducted the or- 
chestra’s share of this con- 
certo with more radiance. 
Even a lesser violinist than 
Mr. Kogan would draw in- 
spiration from such compan- 
ionship. 


On any other occasion Mr. 
Monteux would have been the 
whole story. Under his guid- 
ance the Boston Symphony 
played as well as it ever has. 
If the grand old gentleman in- 
sisted on taking on Bee- 
thoven’s craggy, intractable 
“Grosse Fuge,’ played in 
Weingartner’s version for 
string orchestra, he could be 
indulged. He managed a per- 
formance of impressive clar- 
ity and coherence, but it is to 
be doubted that he could make 
the deaf composer’s unyield- 
ing, if remarkable, work vi- 
able to a general audience, 


The excerpts from Debussy’s | 


“The Martyrdom of St. Sebas- 
tian” were played with sub- 
tlety of style, but the stun- 
ning achievement was the per- 
formance of Strauss’ ‘Death 
and Transfiguration.” Mr. 
Monteux showed how a sense 
of proportion, a steady but 
imaginative beat and a pro- 
found musician’s vision could 
make this familiar tone poem 
seem like a new and stirring 
experience. And how the or- 
chestra played for him| 

This ‘was a concert to re- 
member, and if Mr. Kogan 
lives up to the promise of his 
Brahms, one that may have 
special prominence in New 
York’s memory-book of violin 
vilaving. 


PAUL HENRY LANG 
Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CARNEGIE HALL 


Guest conductor, Pierre Monteux: soloist, 
Boris Kogan, violinist (New York debut). 
The program: 

Grosse Fugue, Op. 133 Beethoven 
Weingartner 
Excerpts from ‘‘Le Martyre de Saint- 
Sebastien’’ 
Tone Poem, Tod und Verklaerung 
R. Strauss 
Violin Concerto in D major Brahms 


The Coston Symphony’s ap- 
pearance in Carnegie Hall yes- 
terday afternoon was antici- 
pated with even more eagerness 
than is usually shown whenever 
this distinguished orchestra 
performs in our city. The Bos- 
tonians brought with them a 
new and famous violinist from 
the forbidden land, and the 
public was ready to prostrate 
itself. Leonid Kogan proved to 
be a good fiddler, though by no 
means of really top drawer qual- 
ity. He has a pretty good left 
hand, and the little rod with 
the horsehair he swings neatly, 
drawing a fairly big tone from 
his instrument, but then, these 
are things that at least half a 
dozen violinists in the Boston 
Symphony can do very well.! 
This is not yet enough for a 
superior performance of the. 
Brahmis concerto. 


This concerto is not a virtuoso | 
piece, though its difficulties are | 


Leonid Kogan 


intervals are mandatory. To 
slide up and down in the pas- 
sage that immediately follows 
the cadenza is anathema to a 
well brought up modern violin- 
ist. Then there is a certain 


enormous; only in the last) me:ronomic quality in his figu- 


movement are some virtuoso) 


rations, and he often changes 


elements to be found. The rest: the tone within the same phrase. 


is severely symphonic. Mr. 
Kogan played the first move- 
ment as it stands in the score, 
but this score is defective in’ 
color. The only way to overcome 
this is to permit the lyric melody 
of the violin solo to float se- 
renely above the orchestra, and 
this Mr. Kogan did only in 


spots. 


There were several reasons | 
for his failure to make this! 
movement glow. In the first’ 
place his articulation is old- 
fashioned, he slides where clear’ 


The second movement is a 
particularly taxing one from 
the purely musical point of 
view. The long introduction by 
the winds presents an aural pic- 
ture so tenderly pastoral that 
the soloist must summon all his 
skill to be able to take over the 
melody from the oboe without 
, jar. Well, thank Heaven, the 
yboe cannot slide, but Mr. 
Kogan’s fingers did; moreover, 
instead of a cool and unforced 
tone he used a sweetened one. 

In the rondo finale some of 
the virtuoso runs were a little 
blurred, and our guest artist is 
a little impatient with trills. In 





| 


| 


| 


sum, Mr. Kogan is a pretty 


decent young violinist, but he 

still has a long way to go. 
The rest of the program was 

a little grab-baggish, but it was 


played in a way to silence all 
carping. Excerpts from De- 
bussy’s “Le Martyre de Saint 


Sebastien,” a tired score, were 
airy and atmospheric, and | 
Strauss’ rhetorically ponderous 
“Death and Transfiguration” 


‘was not at all ponderous under 
‘Mr. Monteux’ expert and know- 


ing hand. How exquisitely that 
last chord was played by this 
wonderful orchestra; it just 
hung in the air, like chimes, 
every instrument poised and 
balanced by invisible scales. 

It continually amazes me how 
marvelously this Frenchman) 
can interpret German music. 
He understands it as one born 
beyond the Rhine, and un- 
erringly goes to the core, yet 
somehow he manages to refine 
and lighten the leather pants 
and hobnailed boots. 

There was still another num- 
ber on the program, 4 tough 
nut to erack even for Pierre 
Monteux. “Grand Fugue, some- 


times free, sometimes strict,” 


was the title Beethoven gave to 
this piece which was originally 


a movement for string quartet. 
Whether ‘an orchestral version: 


Ma‘éel Mule 
Ts Soloist at 


2 437-87. 
Carnegie Hall 
By Francis D. Perkins 


Marcel Mule, the eminent 
French saxophonist who had 
made his New York debut with 
the Boston Symphony Orches- 
tra on Wednesday, reappeared 
with the talented musicians 
under Charles Munch’s direc- 
tion Saturday atIternoon at 
Carnegie Hail as soloist in 
Jacques Ibert’s Concertino da 


_Camera. This was prefaced by 
‘much earlier French music, a 


suite from Rameau’s “Dar- 
danus,” in a program which 
closed with Anton Bruckner’s 
Seventh Symphony, in E major. 

The four excerpts from the 
Rameau opera, taken from two 
suites of its music edited by Vin- 
cent d’Indy, were last played 
here by the Bostonians seven 
years ago. They again gave an 


‘irapression of vitality, in addi- 
‘tion to melodic appeal and 


craftsmanship. In the various, 


The Bruckner sympnony was 
presented with appropriate 
largeness of scale, but also with 
a realization of its more inti- 
mate and contemplative meas- 
ures as well as of its proclama- 
tive ones. Occasionally, Mr. 
Munch’s nuances of tempo did 
not contribute to a sense of com- 


| plete continuity, but his under- 


standing of the music and his 


; devotion to it were pervasively 


convincing; the adagio had a 


| memorable atmosphere of com- 


memoration in a performance 
which reflected high credit upon 
its participants. A cut in the 
finale gave a paradoxical im- 
pression. The symphony, at 
times, seems rather lengthy, 
put the abridgment of the finale 


made it seem rather foreshort- 
'ened in proportion to what had 


cone before. 

In the Ibert concertino for 
saxophone and chamber or- 
chestra, Mr. Mule again dis- 
played his technical virtuosity, 


is justified I do not know. I am’ moods of the music, including, ¥ erat 9 wage electable in- 
doubtful whether the | the dicnity ak the Monk aaetion S rumen ai tone. But the music 
even roper piece ne dignity " ‘| itself, while pleasant has rel- 
Grand Fugue 1s a DP ev 7 the engaging calm of the “Ron-' atively little to say. 
for a cago get ech 4 . with | deau du sommeil” and the lively 
and his strings following movements, the per- 
wonderful clarity and elan, and formance was distinctly satis- 
although to follow the or sade fying in style and evocation of 
puntal convolutions is difficu : atmosphere. Its more outspoken 
enough for even*the most ac F measures were played with am- 
complished expert, the iy ag nle sonority, but without a sug- 
the work was not lost on the gestion of inappropriate magni- 
public. ification. J\AApky L-any- bY 
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Marcel Mule Is Soloist 
With Boston Symphony 


SS > aniiemeentennl astitnateeeiesann mn a tint 
By Jay S. Harrison like a top, and like a top it gets 
nowhere; when it turns slow it 
BOSTON SYMPHONY is blush-making schmalz. 
CARNEGIE HALL 


Orchestra! concert last night. Conductor: What then is a technical wiz- 
Charles “Munch, Soloist: Marcel Mule, ard to do? Nothing else, I 
saxophonist, The program: imagine, but show what the in- 


(ur Mule) wenri Tomasi|When it is played rather than 
‘*Ttalian’”’ Sennies mere Mendelssohn belabored. And Mr. Mule did 
Just that. As he gives it to us, 
Some one — I forget who —|the saxophone is totally with- 
‘Sald of Adolphe Saxe, inventor out the vulgarity of tone and 
of the saxophone, that on his|ojledq aural texture that is. un- 
tombstone these words should der usual conditions. its most 
be deeply engraved: “The evil depressing feature. 
that men do lives after them.” His trick, if I understand it. 


Ballade ....... 


It is an unkind cut, that, and|is to hold his vibrato.to a min-| 


appropriately remarked only by|jmum and to keep a steady sup- 
those who have been weaned |ply of air at all moments ordai 
on the common species of saxo- 
phone playing, the type that is 
all baleful wails and moaning 
bleats, However, in the proper 
hands, the instrument does 
have palpable distinctions of 
its own and gives up the dirty- 


piece as though he _ were 
breathing moisture onto his 
eyeglasses—is entirely avoided: 
word connotation that many his tone, in consequence, rather 
serious musicians attach to it.|2PPrOximates that of a sweetly 
Surely as played by Marcel singing Mezzo voice. 

Mule, who was soloist with the] Naturally, too, his fingers are 
Boston Symphony Wednesday as disciplined and even as a 


night at Carnegie, the saxo- machine, for without regularity 


phone is not the sarae horn one|°f hand and wrist the loveliest 
originally encounters on the timbre is unavailing. In all, 


dance floor or in jazz combos,|“¢2, M. Mule has an unshak-| 


Not the same horn at all. able right to his position as Eu- 
Still, Mr. Mule, limitless vir-|;7>° > S@%0Phone prince. As he 


tuoso that he is, finds himself plays it, the instrument takes 


; “ton the dignit . , 
on appearing in concert, in alwooqwind me y of a propei 


rather disastrous _ situation. The pent eee nf. 
Were he the greatest musician elty was Stravinsky’s “Agon” 
alive, he would be hard-pressed|in the first local performance 
to prove it, since his instru-lit has received as separated 
ment’s repertoire is thin to thelfrom Balanchine’s ballet. Stra- 
point of non-existence. Whativinsky’s dance scores invariably 
there is, moreover, 1S mostlyimake a place for themselves in 
Shabby stuff, music in thelthe concert hall, and ‘“Agon” 
breezy French manner with|is not likely to be an exception. 
much Sauce and little meat.|rt may take a bit of time. how- 
And into that category Ibert’s|ever as its style, in common 
Concertino and Tomasi’s Bal-|with any fragmented atonal 
lade fit without squeezing. Thelpiece, is not a familiar one to 
former is filled either with pert/the average concert-goer. In 
and spicy episodes that sound/the long count that matters 
designed to accompany fastilittle. Stravinsky never wrote 
“walking-music’ in a French anything with the idea of in- 


film or slower sections that tantaneous acceptance in mind. 


might very well do for a boule-|A few more readings on the 
vardier’s love sormg. Tomasi’sjorder of Mr. Munch’s and the 
piece, on the other hand, is not|public Should take to it as it 
even a good background score.jhas, long Since, to something 
When it goes allegro it spins'like “Les Noces” 


ing his reed. The crooning or'| 
“hawking” method—in which a 
performer huffs into the mouth-’ 


Music: A N 


ew Concerto. 


Bostonians Play Piston adagio con fantasia, which 


Score for Viola 
PT Ref py F5 
By HOWARD TAUBMAN 

ALTER PISTON’S new 

Viola Concerto has the 
tact and discrimination one 
would expect from this Amer- 
ican composer who has sedu- 
lously cultivated his own gar- 


den. Introduced to New York 
by the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra at Carnegie Hall 
Wednesday night, with Joseph 
De Pasquale as the soloist, it 


made a firm impression with- 


out attempting to overwhelm 
the listener, 

For Mr. Piston began with 
the idea of exploiting all the 
viola’s virtues. He did not 
seek to change its nature, 
which is essentially warm and 
grave and lyrical. Realizing 
that it is most eloquent when 
it is not asked to be too vehe- 
ment or flighty, he provided 
it with music with which it is 
at ease. 

The manner in which Mr. 
Piston has worked out his 
orchestral support reveals his 
concern for the solo instru- 
ment’s best interests, At no 
point does he permit the 
viola to be trampled under- 
foot by a symphonic herd in 
full cry. Contrasts, balances 
and colors are calculated 
with sensitive nuance. 

But the concerto is not 
merely an exercise in skillful 
instrumentation. Its keystone 
is the middle movement, an 


has a sustained poetry. It is 
the longest of the three move- 
ments, and it flows on with 
an ease and rightness that 
conceal] the distinction of its 
thought. The opening move- 
ment has breadth and weight; 


it is a solid approach to the © 


adagio.: But the fina] section, 
wherein Mr. Piston tries to 
be gay and airy, is like a 
soufflé that has refused to 
rise, 

The concerto was written 
expressly for the Boston 
Symphony and dedicated to 
Mr. De Pasquale, its solo 
violist. He played it with 
technical assurance and a 
glowing tone. Charles Munch 
conducted the orchestra with 
refinement. 

Mr. Munch was in the vein 
Wednesday night. His read- 
ing of Bart6k’s Music for 
Strings, Percussion and Ce- 
lesta was commanding in its 
comprehension. The _ string 
colors were full of subtlety. 
The blend of percussion and 
String timbres was delicate. 
The rhythms were steady 
when they needed to be, and 
the magic of this remarkably 
evocative score wove its spell. 

The evening began with 
Handel’s “Water Music” Suite, 
in Sir Hamilton Harty’s ar- 
rangement. Like the Roussel 
Suite, which ended the con- 


cert, it is a Munch specialty. | 
It was good to hear this | 


genial, untroubled music 
played with so much sparkle. 
It was good to be reminded 
by old Handel that music can 
be an uncomplicated joy. 
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BOSTON SYMPHONY 
“OFFERS PREMIERE 


Plays Barraud’s Third in Its 
First Performance Here— 
' Composer a Technician 


By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 

Henry Barraud, French com- 
poser in the United States as 
& guest of a State Department 
program, was present in Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon 
to hear the first New York per- 
formance of his Symphony No.3. 
It was played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Charles Munch, 

-M, Barratid is a veteran com- 
poser and a superb technician. 
His new symphony, in four 
movements lasting about twen- 
y-eight minutes, attests to his 
skill, But it does not especially 
attest to a strong creative im- 

iy de 3--23-SK 
is neo-Honegger work, 

rather academic-sounding, with 
plenty of rhetoric, anguished 
horn cals] and a grim mood. 
Melodically, however, it has 
little so say; and when it is all 
aver, one has heard the music 
of a craftsman and little more. 
. Perhaps the most ingenious 
movemen yas the second, which 
uses Bartck-like string glissan- 
dos, though in a much politer 
manner than Bartok ever con- 
ceived. The slow movement at- 
tempted a long lyric line that 
did not have enough profile to 
‘achieve its aim, 


Two works tor plano ana 
orchestra were also on the pro- 
Sram. They were Ravel’s Con- 
certo in G and D’Indy’s “Sym- 
‘phony on a French Mountain 
-Air,”” both with Nicole Henriot 
as soloist. The lovely D’Indy 
work was a welcome novelty. It 
is one of the best works of the 
‘French post-romantie school, 
and certaindy one of the most 
melodious, 
.» Miss Henriot played in her 
‘usual style—efficiently, with a 
ery hard, driving tone, and 
with little effort to make much 
of a melodic line. She js one of 
ithe most literal pianist around. 
But surely the Ravel, brittle as 

is, could stand more color. 
wust as the tender moments of 
‘the second movement of the 
D Indy could have been more 
caressingly outlined. Miss Hen- 


‘iot, too, got a little swamped) 
vin the big orchestral flurries of 
the “French Mountain” Sym-| 


phony. 

' Mr, Munch, who seems to like 
the score more than the Ravel 
at least, he brought to it a 


degree of identification not. 


moticed in the concerto—did 
some beautiful work with the 
orchestra, And by stepping up 
the tempo of the Closing pages 


more than anybody within re- 


cent memory, he achieved a 
hair-raising Climax that yet re- 
mained well within the spirji 
of the music, ny 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 


DURING THE SEASON 1957-1958 


BAcH: Sinfonia from the ‘“‘Christmas Oratorio” 
IX December 21-22 


Chorale Variations on a Christmas Song (Transcribed for 


Chorus and Orchestra by Icor STRAVINSKY) 
IX December 20-21 


Chorale Prelude and Chorale, ““The Old Year Is Past” 
(Arranged by Charles Munch) X December 27-28 
The Passion According to St. John XXI April 3, 5 
Suite No. 1, in C major XXII April 11-12 
Chorale No. 63 (St. Matthew Passion) (Played in memory 
of Rudolph F. Elie) XIX March 14-15 
BARRAUD: Symphony No. 3 XVIII March 7-8 
Bartok: Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 

XIX March 14-15 

BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica” 
VII November 29-30 


Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major (CLAUDIO 
ARRAU) VII November 29-30 


Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op.92 X December 27-28 
“Grosse Fuge,’’ Op. 33, for String Orchestra 
XII January 10-11 


Symphony No. 5, in C minor, Op.67 XXIV April 25-26 
Berc: ‘Three Excerpts for Soprano and Orchestra from the 


Opera “Wozzeck” (PaATRIcIA NEWAY) 
XVII February 28—March 1 


Berwioz: ‘Harold in Italy,’”’ Symphony with Viola Solo, Op. 16 
(WILLIAM PRIMROSE) XX March 28-29 
BLAcKwoob: Symphony No. 1 XXIII April 18-19 


BrAuMs: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 I October 4-5 


Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor (GARY GRAFFMAN) 
V November 8-9 


Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 VIII December 6-7 


Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (LEONID KOGAN) 
XII January 10-11 


Symphony No. 2, in D major, Op. 73 XXIII April 18-19 
BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 7, in E major XV_ February 7-8 
CHERUBINI: Symphony in D major XVI February 21-22 
CopLaANpb: Variations for Orchestra XX March 28-29 
Desussy: “Images”: ““Gigues”; ‘““Rondes de Printemps”; “Ibéria”’ 


PAGE 


521 


522 


585 
1289 


1353 
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308 
457 


750 
1482 
940 
969 
1234 


VI November 22-23 329, 334, 364 


Excerpts from “Le Martyre de Saint Sébastien” 
XII January 10-11 


“Jeux,” Poéme dansé XXII April 11-12 
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By HAROLD C. SCHONBERG 
Henry Barraud, French com- 
poser in the United States as 
a guest of a State Department 
program, was present in Car- 
negie Hall yesterday afternoon 
to hear the first New York per- 
formance of his Symphony No.3. 
It was played by the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra under the 
direction of Charles Munch, 

M, Barratid is a veteran com- 
poser and a superb technician. 
His new symphony, in four 
movements lasting about twen- 
ty-eight minutes, attests to his 
Skill, But it does not especially 
attest to a glrong creative im- 
pulse.‘ }4 oe 3°23 -SK 

It is 4 neo-Honegger work, 
rather academic-sounding, with 
plenty of rhetoric, anguished 
horn calsl and a grim mood. 
Melodically, however, it has 
little so say; and when it is all 
aver, one has heard the music 
of a craftsman and little more. 

Perhaps the most ingenious 
movemen vas the second, which 
uses Bartck-like string glissan- 
dos, though in a much politer 
manner than Bartok ever con- 
ceived. The slow movement at- 
tempted a long lyric line that 
did not have enough profile to 
‘achieve its aim, 


Two works for piano ana 
orchestra were also on the pro- 
Bram. They were Ravel’s Con- 
certo in G and D’Indy’s “Sym- 
phony on a French Mountain 


Air,” both with Nicole Henriot 


aS SOloist. The lovely D’Indy 
work was a welcome novelty. It 


is one of the best works of the 
‘French  post-romantic school, 
and certaindy one of the most 


melodious. 
Miss Henriot played in her 


usual style—efficiently, with a 
very hard, driving tone, and 
With little effort to make much 


of a melodic line, She js one of 


‘the most literal pianist around. 
But surely the Ravel, brittle as 


It is, could stand more color. 


ust as the tender moments of 


the second movement of the 
D'Indy could have been more 
caressingly outlined. Miss Hen- 
riot, too, got a little swamped 


vih the big orchestra] flurries of 


the “French Mountain” Sym- 


phony. 


Mr. Munch. who seems to like 
the score more than the Rave! 


-~at least, he brought to it a 
degree of identification not 
moticed in the concerto—did 
some beautiful work with the 
orchestra, And by stepping up 
the tempo of the Closing pages 
more than anybody within re- 
cent memory, he achieved a 
hair-raising Climax that yet re- 
mained well within the Spirit 
of the music. | 


DURING THE SEASON 1957-1958 


BAcH: Sinfonia from the “Christmas Oratorio” 
IX December 21-22 


Chorale Variations on a Christmas Song (Transcribed for 
Chorus and Orchestra by Icor STRAVINSKY) 
IX December 20-21 
Chorale Prelude and Chorale, “The Old Year Is Past” 
(Arranged by Charles Munch) X December 27-28 
The Passion According to St. John XXI April 3, 5 
Suite No. 1, in C major XXII April 11-12 
Chorale No. 63 (St. Matthew Passion) (Played in memory 
of Rudolph F. Elite) XIX March 14-15 
BARRAUD: Symphony No. 3 XVIII March 7-8 
BARTOK: Music for Strings, Percussion and Celesta 
XIX March 14-15 
BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. g, in E-flat major, ‘“Eroica” 
VIL November 29-30 
Concerto for Pianoforte, No. 5, in E-flat major (CLAUDIO 
ARRAU) VII November 29-30 
Symphony No. 7, in A major, Op.g2 X December 27-28 
“Grosse Fuge,” Op. 33, for String Orchestra 
XII January 10-11 
Symphony No. 5,in C minor, Op.67. XXIV April 25-26 
Berc: ‘Three Excerpts for Soprano and Orchestra from the 


Opera “Wozzeck” (PATRICIA NEWAY) 
XVII February 28—March 1 


BERLIOZ: “Harold in Italy,” Symphony with Viola Solo, Op. 16 
(WILLIAM PRIMROSE) XX March 28-29 
BLACcKWoop: Symphony No. 1 XXIII April 18-19 


BrAHMs: Symphony No. 4, in E minor, Op. 98 I October 4-5 


Piano Concerto No. 1, in D minor (GARY GRAFFMAN) 
V November 8-9 


Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80 VIII December 6-7 
Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 77 (LEONID KOGAN) 
XII January 10-11 
Symphony No. 2,in D major, Op. 73 XXIII April 18-19 
BRUCKNER: Symphony No. 7, in E major XV_ February 7-8 
CHERUBINI: Symphony in D major XVI February 21-22 
CopLaANpb: Variations for Orchestra XX March 28-29 
Desussy: “Images”: ““Gigues”; ““Rondes de Printemps”; “Ibéria” 


WORKS PERFORMED AT THIS SERIES OF CONCERTS 
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XII January 10-11 
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Duxas: “L’Apprenti Sorcier”’ II October 11-12 
E1neEM: Symphonic Scenes, Op. 22 Il October 11-12 
Giuck: Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis” XXIII April 18-19 
HateFF: Symphony No. 2 XXII April 11-12 
HANDEL: Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra, Op. 6, No. 12 
II October 11-12 
Suite from the “Water Music” (Arranged by Sir Hamilton 
Harty) XVIII March 7-8 
Haypn: Symphony No. 101 in D major, “The Clock” 
V November 8-9 
Symphony in G major, “Oxford,” No. 92 
XIII January 24-25 
Symphony No. 102, in B-flat XXIV April 25-26 
HINDEMITH: “Die Harmonie der Welt” III October 25-26 
Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes by Carl Maria von 
Weber AIII January 24-26 
HonEGGER: A Christmas Cantata IX December 20-21 
HovHANEss: Mysterious Mountain, Op. 132 
AIT January 24-25 
IsERT: Chamber Concertino for Saxophone and Orchestra 
(MarceL Mute) XIV January 31-February 1 
b'Inpy: Symphony for Orchestra and Pianoforte on a French 
Mountain Song, Op. 25 (NICOLE HENRIOT) 
XIX March 14-15 
Liapov: Three Pieces for Orchestra III October 25-26 
MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 5, in D minor, “Reformation,” 
Op. 107 II October 11-12 
Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian,” Op. 90 
XIV January 31-February 1 
Mozart: Symphony in G minor, K. 550 I October 4-+ 
Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and Viola, in E-flat, K. 364 
(RutTH PossELT; JosEPH DE PASQUALE) 
III October 25-26 
Concerto for Bassoon, in B-flat major, K. 191 (SHERMAN 
WALT) IX December 20-21 
Symphony in C major, “Linz,” K. 425 XX March 28-29 
Piston: Concerto for Viola and Orchestra (JOSEPH DE PAsQUuALE) 
XVIII March 7-8 
PROKOFIEFF: “Classical” Symphony, Op. 25 XI January 3-4 
Scythian Suite, “Ala and Lolli,” Op. 20 
XVII February 28—-March 1 
RACHMANINOFF: Piano Concerto No. 8, in D minor (ByRON 
JANIs) X December 27-28 
RAMEAU: Suite from the Opera, “Dardanus” 


XV_ February 7-8 
RAVEL: “La Valse,” Choreographic Poem 


VIII December 6-7 


“Ma Mere I’Oye” XIV January 31—February 1 
Concerto for Piano and Orchestra (NicoLE HEnrRIoT) 
XIX March 14-15 
RoussEL: Suite in F major, Op. 33 XVIII March 4-8 
SAINT-SAENS: Overture to “La Princesse jaune” 
IV November 1-2 
“Le Rouet d’Omphale” Symphonic Poem, No. 1, Op. 31 
IV November 1-2 
SCHONBERG: Five Pieces for Orchestra, Op. 16 
XVII February 28—March 1 
SCHUBERT: Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished” 
XIII January 24-25 
SCHUMANN: Concerto for Violoncello in A minor, Op. 129 
(PIERRE FourNIER) VIII December 6-7 
SESSIONS: Symphony No. 3 VIII December 6-7 
SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony No. 1, Op. 10 
XVIL February 28-March 1 
SIBELIUS: Symphony No. ¥, in One Movement, Op. 105 (Played 
in memory of Jean Sibelius) I October 4-5 
Symphony No. g, in D major, Op. 43 
XVI February 21-22 
StrAuss: “Tod und Verklirung,” Tone Poem, Op. 24 
XII January 10-11 
STRAVINSKY: Canticum Sacrum, for Tenor, Baritone, Chorus, 
and Orchestra V November 8-9 
“Petrouchka,” A Burlesque in Four Scenes 
XI January 3-4 
“Agon,” Ballet XV_ February 7-8 
Suite from the Ballet, “L’Oiseau de Feu” 
XVI February 21-22 
Divertimento from “Le Baiser de la Fée” 
XXIV April 25-26 
ICHAIKOVSKy: Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 35 (ZINO 
FRANCESCATTI) IV November 1-2 
Symphony No. 4, in F minor, Op. 36 XI January 3-4 
Tomasi: Ballade for Saxophone and Orchestra (MarceL Mute) 
AIV January 31—-February 1 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMs: Symphony No. 8, in D minor 
IV. November 1-2 
Wacner: Prelude and Love-death from “Tristan und Isolde” 
(EILEEN FARRELL) VI November 22-22 
Finale, “Immolation Scene,” from “Gotterdammerung”’ 
(EILEEN FARRELL) VI November 22-22 


Prelude to “Die Meistersinger von Niirnberg” 
XXII April 11-12 
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806 
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GUEST CONDUCTORS 
RicHARD Burcin (Associate Conductor): October 25-26, 
February 28—March 1, April 18-19, 22, 25-26 
PreRRE MonTEUXx: January 3-4; January 10-11. Sketch 
RosBerT SHAW: January 24-25. Sketch 
THOMAS SCHIPPERS: February 21-22. Sketch 


WORKS PERFORMED FOR THE FIRST TIME IN THE 
FRIDAY-SATURDAY SERIES 

BACH Chorale Variations on the Christmas Song 
“Vom Himmel hoch da komm’ ich her” 
(Transcribed by Stravinsky) 

BARRAUD *Symphony No. 3 

BERG Three Excerpts for Soprano and Orchestra from 
the Opera “Wozzeck,” Op. 7 

BLACKWOOD *Symphony No. 1 

CHERUBINI Symphony in D major 

CoPLAND Variations for Orchestra 

EINEM *Symphonic Scenes, Op. 22 

HAIEFF *Symphony No. 2 

HINDEMITH “Die Harmonie der Welt” 

HOvVHANESS Mysterious Mountain, Op. 132 

Mozart Concerto for Bassoon in B-flat major, K. 191 

PISTON *Concerto for Viola and Orchestra 

SESSIONS *Symphony No. 3 


STRAVINSKY Canticum Sacrum for Tenor, Baritone, Chorus 
and Orchestra 


“Agon,”’ Ballet 
‘TOMASI Ballade for Saxophone and Orchestra 
VAUGHAN WILLIAMS Symphony No. 8, in D minor 


NUMERICAL SUMMARY OF WORKS PERFORMED 


Works by Beethoven, Brahms, Debussy, Stravinsky — 5; Bach, Mozart 
— 4; Haydn, Ravel, Wagner — 3; Handel, Hindemith, Mendelssohn, 
Prokofieff, Saint-Saéns, Sibelius, Tchaikovsky — 2; Barraud, Barték, 
Berg, Berlioz, Blackwood, Bruckner, Cherubini, Copland, Dukas, 
Kinem, Gluck, Haieff, Honegger, Hovhaness, Ibert, d’Indy, Liadov, 
Piston, Rachmaninoff, Rameau, Roussel, Schonberg, Schubert, Schu- 
mann, Sessions, Shostakovitch, Strauss, Tomasi, Vaughan Williams — 
1 each. ‘Total — 80 works by 45 composers. 


* First performance. (The works by Einem and Sessions were commissioned for the 
Orchestra’s 75th Anniversary.) 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE APPEARED AS SOLOISTS 


CLAupIo ARRAU (Beethoven: Piano Concerto No. 5). November 
29-30. Sketch ; ; ; , 

EILEEN FARRELL (Wagner: Prelude and Liivé. death from “Tris- 
tan und Isolde”; Finale, “Immolation Scene,” from 
“Gotterdammerung”’). November 22-23. Sketch 

PIERRE FouRNIER (Schumann: Cello Concerto in A minor). 
December 6-7. Sketch . : ' 

ZINO FRANCESCATTI (Tchaikovsky: Violin Concerto in D 
major). November 1-2. Sketch 

GARY GRAFFMAN (Brahms: Piano Concerto No. 1). November 
8—g. Sketch . 

NIcoLE HEenrioT (Ravel: Piaio Concerto: d’Indy: Symphony 
for Orchestra and Piano on a French Mountain its 
March 14-15. Sketch 

ByRON JANIS (Rachmaninoff: Piano Concerto No. 3). Decen- 
ber 27-28. Sketch . 


*LEONID KoGAN (Brahms: Violin Concerto in D major). 


January 10-11. Sketch 


*MarceL Mute (Ibert: Chamber Concertino for Saxophoris 


and Orchestra; ‘Tomasi: Ballade for Saxophone and 
Orchestra). January 31—February 1. Sketch 
PaTRicIA NEway (Berg: ‘Three Excerpts for Soprano and 
Orchestra from the Opera “Wozzeck’ ) re 28— 
March 1. Sketch. , . 1028 
JOSEPH DE PASQUALE (Mozart: Sinfonia Coseuathinte for Violin 
and Viola). October 25-26. iasiiait Viola Concerto). 
March 7-8. Sketch. , . . 160, 1092 
RutH PossELT (Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante for Violin and 
Viola). October 25-26. Sketch . 160 
WILLIAM PRIMROSE (Berlioz: “Harold in me} March 28- 
29g. Sketch . : , . 199 
SHERMAN WALT (Mozart: ee bie haisook K. 191). 
December 20-21. Sketch . , ; ae * 


ARTISTS WHO HAVE ASSISTED IN PERFORMANCES 


Choruses: Cuorus Pro Musica, ALFRED NASH PATTER- 
SON, Conductor (Stravinsky: Canticum 
Sacrum; Bach: St. John Passion) 
NEw ENGLAND CONSERVATORY CHORUS, LORNA 
CookE DE VARON, Conductor (Bach: 
Chorale Variations on a Christmas Song; 
Honegger: A Christmas Cantata) 


ee 


* First appearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
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Sopranos: MARGUERITE WILLAUER (Honegger: A Christ- 
mas Cantata) 


*MATTIWILDA Dosss (Bach: St. John Pas- 
ston) 
Contralto: — FLORENCE Kop.eFF (Bach: St. John Passion) 
Tenor’: BLAKE STERN (Stravinsky: Canticum Sacrum; 
Bach: St. John Passion) 


Baritone: DoNALD GRAMM (Stravinsky: Canticum 
Sacrum; Bach: St. John Passion) 


Basses: *Marvin Hayes (Honegger: A Christmas 
Cantata) 
James Joyce (Bach: St. John Passion) 


Harpsichord: DANIEL PINKHAM (Bach: St. John Passion) 


Organ: ALFRED NASH PATTERSON (Bach: St. John 
Passion) 

Piano: BERNARD ZIGHERA (Stravinsky: “Petrouchka”’ ) 

Viola da gamba: ALFRED ZiGHERA (Bach: St. John Passion) 


* First appearance with the Boston Symphony Orchestra. 
ENTR’ACTES 


BERNSTEIN, LEONARD Musicals, Music and Modernity 
BRITTEN, BENJAMIN Dennis Brain , ‘ ; 
BuRK, JOHN N. Mozart’s Last Three Symphonies 
A September Idyll in Wales : , 
Vaughan Williams’ “Musical Autobiography” . 
In Defense of “Corno di Bassetto” 
Adolphe Sax and His Invention 
Schoenberg’s “Excruciating Novelty” 
Naked Face of Genius , 
Wozzeck as a Method in Opera 
Claude Debussy, “Musicien Frangais” 
The Fourth Gospel 
Wagner’s “Opera Buffa” 
CARDUS, NEVILLE Wagner Still Triumphant . 
The Lack of English Love-Music 
Sibelius : : 
Revolt and Tradition 
COcKSHOTT, GERALD On Saying Nothing New 
DANIEL, OLIVER Alan Hovhaness . : ' 
DURGIN, Cyrus W. The Pride of All the Prides of Lions 
EINSTEIN, ALFRED The “Unfinished” Symphony 
(From “Schubert: A Musical Portrait’) . 
Affinities of the Ages . 
Globe, Boston Deep Sea and Prosperous Voyage 
HIGGINSON, FRANCIS LEE, JR. A Secret Revealed ; 
HOFFMANN, E. T. A. Beethoven and E. T. A. Hoffmann . 
HUMPHREY, LANING Byron and the Composers . 
LANG, PAUL HENRY Sleeping Giants . ; 
A Vanished Musical Utopia 
MULE, MARCEL The Saxophone . 
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NETTL, PAUL Beethoven’s Grand-Nephew in America . . 410 

NEWMAN, ERNEST Main Streams and Minor . ; : : 1200 

Music’s Change of Face. 1126 

Musical Doodling . , , ; : 618 

Musician, Say It in Music . ; , 484 

PISTON, WALTER “Viola and Orchestra” , , ; 1136 

ROGERS, HAROLD A Visit with Sibelius . . . , 162 

SESSIONS, ROGER A New Symphony. : , , : 476 

SHAWE-TAYLOR, DESMOND Applause. . , . 1006 
STERNFELD, FREDERICK W. Five Russian Folk Songs in Stravinsky's 

“Petrouchka” , : : 680 

STUCKENSCHMIDT, H. H. Hindemith’s Latest Opera . , , , , 174 

TAUBMAN, HOWARD A Helping Hand . . . , , , 1118 

WILGRESS, JOHN The Loud Bassoon . . . ° ‘ 1558 


PENSION FUND 


At the 122nd Pension Fund concert, Bach’s Mass in B minor was performed in 
two sessions on Sunday, March g. G. Wallace Woodworth conducted the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra with the Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society. 
The concert celebrated the 100th Anniversary of the Glee Club and the 25th of 
Professor Woodworth as its conductor. The soloists were Adele Addison, Eunice 
Alberts, Blake Stern, Donald Gramm. 

Six regular Open Rehearsals at Symphony Hall during the season past (October 
31, December 5, January 8, January 29, February 27, March 27) and five extra Open 
Rehearsals (November 7, December 19, February 20, March 13, April 2) benefited 
the Pension Fund. | | 

The six Saturday morning rehearsals of the Berkshire Festival were open to the 
public for the benefit of the Pension Fund. 


MEETING OF THE FRIENDS OF THE BOSTON SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 


The 24th annual meeting of the Friends of the Boston Symphony Orchestra was 
held in Symphony Hall on March 13. Henry B. Cabot spoke and introduced the new 
chairman, Henry A. Laughlin, Dr. Palfrey Perkins having retired. The Friends were 
admitted to the last part of the regular rehearsal before the meeting began. Dr. 
Munch and the trustees received the members at tea. 


<_< 


PROGRAMS OF THE SUNDAY AFTERNOON SERIES 


s were given in Symphony Hall on Sunday afternoons. PIERRE 


Six Sunday concert 
concert on January 5 and THOMAS SCHIPPERS conducted the 


MonTEux conducted the 
concert on February 23-. 
. MOZART: 

aps orl No. 8, in D minor; BRAHMS: Symphony No. 4, in E minor. | 
December 1. BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 3 i E-flat major, “Eroica”; Piano 
Concerto No. 5, in E-flat major (CLAUDIO ARRAU). ; : 
January 5. PROKOFIEFF:. “Classical” Symphony; STRAVINSKY: Petrouchka”; 


TcHaAIkovsky: Symphony No. 4, in F minor. 3 
February 2. RaveL: “Ma Mere l’Oye”; IBERT: Chamber Concertino for Saxophone 


and Orchestra (MARCEL MULE); Tomasi: Ballade for Saxophone and Orchestra 
(MaRcEL MULE); MENDELSSOHN: Symphony No. 4, in A major, “Italian. 


Symphony in G minor, K. 550; VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 





February 23. CHERUBINI: Symphony in D major; STRAVINSKY: Suite from the Ballet 
“T’Oiseau de Feu”; SipeLius: Symphony No. 2, in D major. 

March 30. HANDEL: Suite from the “Water Music”; Mozart: Symphony in C 
major, “Linz,” K. 425; Bertioz: “Harold in Italy” (WILLIAM PRIMROSE). 


PROGRAMS OF THE TUESDAY EVENING SERIES 


Nine Symphony concerts were given in Symphony Hall on Tuesday evenings. 
RICHARD BuRGIN conducted October 29, March 4, April 22; PIERRE MONTEUXx January 
4; ROBERT SHAW January 28. 

October 8. Mozart: Symphony in G minor, K. 550; STRAVINSKY: “Jeu de Cartes”; 
Franck: Symphony in D minor. 

October 29. Liapov: Three Pieces for Orchestra; Mozart: Sinfonia Concertante 
for Violin and Viola (RUTH POSSELT, JOSEPH DE PASQUALE); HINDEMITH: “Die 
Harmonie der Welt.” 

November 19. HANDEL: Concerto Grosso for String Orchestra; VAUGHAN WILLIAMS: 
Symphony No. 8, in D minor; BraHMs: Piano Concerto No, 1 (GARY GRAFF- 
MAN). 

December ro. Braums: Academic Festival Overture; MENDELSSOHN: Symphony 
No. 5 in D minor, “Reformation”; Sessions: Symphony No. 3; WAGNER: Prelude 
and Love-death from “Tristan und Isolde.” 

January 7. PROKOFIEFF: “Classical” Symphony; Stravinsky: “Petrouchka”; 
TcHAIKOvsky: Symphony No. 5, in E minor. | 

January 28. Haypn: Symphony in G major, “Oxford”; HovHaness: Mysterious 
Mountain; ScHuBERT: Symphony in B minor, “Unfinished”; HINDEMITH: 
Symphonic Metamorphosis of Themes by Carl Maria von Weber. 

March 4. SHOSTAKOVITCH: Symphony No. 1, Op. 10; SCHONBERG: Five Pieces for 
Orchestra; BERG: Three Excerpts for Soprano and Orchestra from the Opera 
“Wozzeck,” Op. 7 (PATRICIA NEWAY); PROKOFIEFF: Scythian Suite, “Ala and 
Lolli.” 

April x. HANDEL: Suite from the “Water Music”; Piston: Concerto for Viola and 
Orchestra (JOSEPH DE PASQUALE); BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. 7, in A major. 

April 22. Giuck: Overture to “Iphigenia in Aulis’; BLAcKwoop: Symphony No. 1; 
BrauMs: Symphony No. 2, in D major. 


CONCERTS OUTSIDE BOSTON 


Six Tuesday evening concerts in Sanders Theatre, Harvard University, Cambridge: 
November 26; December 17; February 4 (MArcEL MULE); February 18; 
March 2% (JOSEPH DE PASQUALE); April 8 (GARY GRAFFMAN). 

Five Tuesday evening concerts in the Veterans Memorial Auditorium, Providence: 
November 5; December 3; January 21 (RICHARD BurcGin, Conductor; RUTH 
PossELT); February 25 (THOMAS ScHIpPERs, Conductor); March 11 (JOSEPH 
DE PASQUALE). 

Ten concerts in Carnegie Hall, New York City (5 Wednesday evenings and 5 
Saturday afternoons): November 13 (GARY GRAFFMAN; BLAKE STERN, 
DoNALD GRAMM, SCHOLA CANTORUM, HuGH Ross, Conductor), November 16; 
December 11 (PIERRE FOURNIER), December 14 (CLAuDIO ARRAU); January 15 
(PIERRE MONTEUX, Conductor), January 18 (PIERRE MONTEUx, Conductor, 
LEonip KocAN); February 12 (MARCEL MULE), February 15 (MARCEL MULE); 
March 19 (JOSEPH DE PASQUALE), March 22 (NIcoLE HENRIOT). 


Five Friday evening concerts in the Academy of Music, Brooklyn, N.Y.: November 
15; December 13 (CLAUDIO ARRAU); January 17 (PIERRE MonTEUx, Con- 
ductor); February 14 (MaARcEL MULE); March 21 (NICOLE HENRIOT). 

Concerts in other cities: Rochester, October 15; Toronto, October 16; Ann Arbor, 
October 17; Detroit, October 18; Lexington, October 19; Bloomington, 
October 20; Cincinnati, October 21; Northampton, November 11; New 
Haven, November 12 and February 11; Newark, November 14; Cambridge, 
M.I.T., November 20; Washington, December 12 and February 13; Hartford, 
January 14; Storrs, January 16; Bridgeport, February 10; Worcester, March 
10; Springfield, March 17; New London, March 18. (Pierre Monteux con- 
ducted the concerts on January 14 and 16. Marcel Mule appeared as soloist 


on February 11 and 13; Nicole Henriot on March 17; Joseph de Pasquale 
on March 18. Gary Graffman appeared as soloist on November 12.) The 


concert announced for Philadelphia for March 20 was cancelled on account 
of weather 


POPS CONCERTS 


The 72nd season of concerts by the Boston Pops Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, 
Conductor, was given in Symphony Hall from April go to June 29. 


ESPLANADE CONCERTS 


The 29th consecutive season of Esplanade Concerts by members of the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra, Arthur Fiedler, Conductor, was given in the Edward Hatch 
Memorial Shell with scheduled concerts on the evenings July 2 through 14 (omitting 
July 8), August 12 through 17 and Wednesday mornings on July 3, 10, August 14 
(Children’s Concerts). 


BERKSHIRE FESTIVAL, TANGLEWOOD 


Six concerts by members of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction 
of Charles Munch, were given on Friday and Saturday evenings and Sunday after- 
noons of the first two weeks. The concerts on July 7 and July 13 were performed in 
the Shed. The other concerts were performed in the Theatre-Concert Hall. 

July 5. Bacu: Suite No. 3 in D major; Brandenburg Concerto No. 5, in D major, 
for Orchestra with Piano, Flute and Violin (Doriot Anthony Dwyer, Lukas Foss, 
Richard Burgin); Suite No. 2, in B minor, for Flute and Strings (Doriot Anthony 
Dwyer); Concerto in C minor for ‘Two Pianos (Lukas Foss, Seymour Lipkin). 

July 6. Bacu: Brandenburg Concerto No. 1, in F major; Brandenburg Concerto 
No. 2 for Trumpet, Flute, Oboe and Violin with Strings (Roger Voisin, Doriot 
Anthony Dwyer, Ralph Gomberg, Richard Burgin); Brandenburg Concerto No. 3, 
in G major, for Strings; Brandenburg Concerto No. 6, in B-flat major, for Strings; 
Brandenburg Concerto No. 4, in G major, for Violin, Two Flutes, and Strings 
(Richard Burgin, Doriot Anthony Dwyer, James Pappoutsakis). 

July 7. Bacu: The Passion According to St. Matthew (Opening Chorus and Part 
Il), Harvard Glee Club and Radcliffe Choral Society, G. Wallace Woodworth, Con- 
ductor; Daniel Pinkham, Alfred Nash Patterson, Alfred Zighera. 

July 12. Mozart: Divertimento in D major, for Strings, K. 136; Serenade in C 
minor, for Two Oboes, Two Clarinets, Two Horns, and Iwo Bassoons, K. 388; 
Symphony in D major, “Haffner,” K. 385; Conducted by Hugh Ross: “Regina Coeli,” 





for Chorus, Solo Voices, and Orchestra, K. 276; “Ave, Verum Corpus,” Motet for 
Chorus and String Orchestra, K. 618; Mass in C major, for Chorus, Solo Voices, and 
Orchestra, K. 337 (Festival Chorus; Saramae Endich, Marjorie Campagna-Pinto, 
John McCollum, Fague Springmann). 

July 13. Mozart: Symphony in E-flat major, K. 543; Symphony in G minor, 
K. 550; Symphony in C major, “Jupiter,” K. 551. 

July 14. Mozart: Adagio and Fugue in C minor for String Orchestra, K. 546; 
Concerto for Bassoon, in B-flat major, K. 191 (Sherman Walt); Concerto for Horn, 
in E-flat major, K. 495 (James Stagliano); Sinfonia Concertante for Oboe, Clarinet, 
Horn and Bassoon, K. 297b (Ralph Gomberg, Gino Cioffi, James Stagliano, Sherman 
Walt). 


Twelve concerts by the Boston Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Charles Munch, were given in the Shed on Friday and Saturday evenings, and 
Sunday afternoons of the last four weeks. Pierre Monteux conducted on July 20 
and 28; Carl Schuricht on August 2 and zo. 

July 19. STRAvVINSKy: “Jeu de Cartes”; ‘TCHAIKOvsky: Variations on a Rococo 
Theme for Violoncello with Orchestral Accompaniment, Op. 33 (Samuel Mayes); 
Symphony No. 6, in B minor, “Pathétique.” 

July 20. MENDELSSOHN: Overture, “The Hebrides” (‘‘Fingal’s Cave’’); TcHarKov- 
sky: Symphony No. 5, in E minor; Stravinsky: “Le Sacre du Printemps.” 

July 21. ‘TCcHAIKovsky: “Romeo and Juliet,” Overture-Fantasia; STRAVINSKY: 
Canticum Sacrum (Festival Chorus prepared by Hugh Ross; John McCollum, Donald 
Gramm); I'CHAIKOvsky: Violin Concerto in D major (Isaac Stern). 

July 26. Bertioz: Overture, “The Corsair’; “Harold in Italy” Symphony with 
Viola Solo (Joseph de Pasquale); Fantastic Symphony, Op. 14A. 

July 27. Bertioz: “L’Enfance du Christ,” Op. 25 (Festival Chorus prepared by 
Lorna Cooke de Varon; Cesare Valletti, Florence Kopleff, Gérard Souzay, Donald 
Gramm, Doriot Anthony Dwyer, James Pappoutsakis, Bernard Zighera). 

July 28. Berrtioz: Excerpts from “Romeo and Juliet,” Dramatic Symphony; 
HINDEMITH: Overture to the Opera “Neues vom Tage” (“News of the Day”); 
Symphony, “Mathis der Maler” (“Matthias the Painter’). 

August 2. BRAHMS: Tragic Overture, Op. 8i; Eck: “Georgica,” Three Peasant 
Pieces for Orchestra; BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1, in C minor, Op. 68. 

August 3. BRAHMS: Variations on a ‘Theme of Haydn, Op. 562; BARBER: Medea’s 
Meditation and Dance of Vengeance, Op. 23-A; BRAHMs: Violin Concerto in D major, 
Op. 77 (Isaac Stern). 

August 4. BraHMs: Academic Festival Overture, Op. 80; Piston: Symphony 
No. 5; BrRAnHMs: Piano Concerto No. 2, in B-flat major, Op. 83 (Rudolf Serkin). 

August 9. BEETHOVEN: Overture, “Leonore” No. 3; HONEGGER: Symphony No. 3, 
“Liturgique”; BEETHOVEN: Violin Concerto in D major, Op. 61 (Isaac Stern). 

August 10. BLACHER: Konzertante Musik, Op. 10; ScHuUBERT: Symphony in B 
minor, “Unfinished”; BrEruovEN: Symphony No. 3, in E-flat major, “Eroica.” 

August 11. COopLANb: “Quiet City,” for Trumpet, English Horn and Strings 

(Roger Voisin, Louis Speyer); BEETHOVEN: Symphony No. g, in D minor, with Final 
Chorus on Schiller’s Ode to Joy, Op. 125 (Festival Chorus prepared by Hugh Ross 
and Alfred Nash Patterson; Adele Addison, John McCollum, Florence Kopleff, 
Donald Gramm). 


Six Chamber concerts by the following groups were given in the Theatre-Concert 
Hall. 
July 3: Paganini String Quartet 


July ro: Piano Duets by Seymour Lipkin and Ralph Berkowitz, with vocal soloists 
July 17: Beaux Arts Trio 


July 24: Kroll String Quartet 
July 31: Gérard Souzay, Baritone 
August 7: Zimbler Sinfonietta 


“TANGLEWOOD ON PARADE,” a benefit for the Berkshire Music Center, was given 
on Thursday, August 8. The Boston Symphony Orchestra gave a concert in the 
Shed in which Charles Munch conducted Schumann’s Symphony No. 4 in D minor, 
and Aaron Copland conducted his own works —“Our Town,” Suite and Excerpts 
from “The Tender Land,” with the Berkshire Festival Chorus. In the second half 
of the program Arthur Fiedler conducted the Boston Pops Orchestra in Rossini’s 
Overture “The Barber of Seville,” Tchaikovsky’s “Marche Slave,” Saint-Saéns’ “The 


Carnival of the Animals” (Soloists: Seymour Lipkin, Ralph Berkowitz), Selections 
from ‘My Fair Lady.” 


On Saturday mornings, July 6, 13, 20, 27, August 3 and 10, the Rehearsals were 
opened to the public for the benefit of the Pension Fund. | 


BERKSHIRE MUSIC CENTER 


The Fifteenth Session of the Berkshire Music Center, Charles Munch, Director, 
was held at ‘Tanglewood from July 1 to August 11, 1957. 


BROADCASTS 


The Friday afternoon concerts of the Orchestra in Symphony Hall have been 
regularly broadcast by FM stations WGBH and WXHR. WXHR also broadcast the 
concerts of the Sunday and ‘Tuesday series of concerts in Boston. 

The Saturday evening concerts in Symphony Hall have been regularly broadcast 
also since the beginning of the season by WGBH and WCRB (AM and FM), Boston, 
in addition to the two stations of the “Concert Network” (WHCN, Hartford and 
WXCN, Providence), also WQXR, New York, and its six affiliated stations (WFLN, 
Philadelphia and WHLD, Niagara Falls-Buffalo) and six stations of the Rural Radio 
Network in co-operation with WOXR (WRRA, Ithaca; WRRL, Wethersfield-Bliss; 
WRRE, Bristol Center; WRRD, DeRuyter; WRRC, Cherry Valley; and WAER, 
U. of Syracuse). 

Six Cambridge concerts (Sanders Theatre), and one concert given at Kresge 
Auditorium, were televised and broadcast simultaneously by WGBH-FM/TYV, five 
of these telecasts to be kinescoped and made available to educational television 
stations throughout the country by the Educational Radio and Television Center. 

On tour, the concert of October 17 in Ann Arbor, Michigan, was broadcast through 
the combined facilities of the educational stations, WFUM and WUOM, University 
of Michigan. WEDK, Springfield, Massachusetts, under the auspices of the New 
England Educational Radio Network, taped the concert of November 11 given at 
Smith College to open the station’s broadcasting facilities as a salute to the Boston 
Symphony Orchestra shortly after the first of this year. WEDK, now operating on 
its full schedule, broadcast the concert given in Springfield on March 17 through the 
facilities of our own Boston station WGBH. Both Washington concerts, December 
12 and February 13, were broadcast by WGMS, Washington. 
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Thirty-six concerts of the Berkshire Festival (including the six Wednesday evening 
chamber concerts and twelve Music Center concerts) were put on the air by delayed 
broadcast through the winter season by Station WGBH-FM. 

The Saturday evening concerts of the Pops season were broadcast by WGBH. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1957: 


Barser: Adagio for Strings. 

Beriioz: “L’Enfance du Christ,” 

Biocu: “Schelomo” (PIATIGORSKY). 

BrauMs: Symphony No. 1. 

Desussy: La Mer. 

ELcar: Introduction and Allegro for Strings. 

FRANCK: Symphony in D minor. 

Insert: “Escales” (Ports of Call). 

_ PROKOFIEFF: Romeo and Juliet, Excerpts. 

TcHAIKOvsky: Serenade for Strings. 

Wacner: Overture and Bacchanale, ‘“Tannhauser”; Magic Fire Music, 
Walkiire”; Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 

WaLTon: Concerto for Cello and Orchestra (PIATIGORSKY). 


RECORDED UNDER PIERRE MONTEUX 
KHATCHATURIAN: Violin Concerto (KOGAN). 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER WERE 
RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1957: 


Pops Caviar; Hi-Fi Fiedler; Enter the Ballet; Music from Peer Gynt Suites No. 1 


and 2 and Lyric Suite; Curtain Going Up; Selections from Die Fledermaus and 
Gypsy Baron. 


Another instrument—a 175-pound steam 
locomotive bell—has been added to the world- 
famous Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 106-piece 
ensemble. Conductor Arthur Fiedler, shown 
with the bell, received it last night during a 
“Pops” concert from the Railroad Community 
Committee of Greater Boston. George Alpert, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


omy’ Onehueill 


president of the New York, New Haven & © 
Hartford Railroad, made the presentation, 
However, according to Symphony officials, the 
bell will not be used during concerts—but will — 
be placed on the Esplanade, where it will be 
used as a Signal during “Pops” concerts there. | 
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Thirty-six concerts of the Berkshire Festival (including the six Wednesday evening 
chamber concerts and twelve Music Center concerts) were put on the air by delayed 
broadcast through the winter season by Station WGBH-FM. 

The Saturday evening concerts of the Pops season were broadcast by WGBH. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1957: 


BARBER: Adagio for Strings. 

Bertioz: “L’Enfance du Christ,” 

Biocu: “Schelomo” (PIATIGORSKY). 

BrAHMs: Symphony No. 1. 

Desussy: La Mer. 

ELcar: Introduction and Allegro for Strings. 

FRANCK: Symphony in D minor. 

Inert: “Escales” (Ports of Call). 

PROKOFIEFF: Romeo and Juliet, Excerpts. 

TcHAIKOvsky: Serenade for Strings. 

Wacner: Overture and Bacchanale, “Tannhiduser”; Magic Fire Music, 
Walkiire”; Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 

WALTON: Concerto for Cello and Orchestra (PIATIGORSKY). 


RECORDED UNDER PIERRE MONTEUX 


KHATCHATURIAN: Violin Concerto (KOGAN). 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER WERE 
RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1957: 


Pops Caviar; Hi-Fi Fiedler; Enter the Ballet; Music from Peer Gynt Suites No. 1 
and 2 and Lyric Suite; Curtain Going Up; Selections from Die Fledermaus and 
Gypsy Baron. 


Another instrument—a 175-pound steam 
locomotive bell—has been added to the world- 
famous Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 106-piece 
ensemble. Conductor Arthur Fiedler, shown 
with the bell, received it last night during a 
“Pops” concert from the Railroad Community 
Committee of Greater Boston, George Alpert, 


rehestra 


president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, made the presentation, 
However, according to Symphony officials, the 
bell will not be used during concerts—but will 
be placed on the Esplanade, where it will be 
used as a Signal during “Pops” concerts there. 





Thirty-six concerts of the Berkshire Festival (including the six Wednesday evening 
chamber concerts and twelve Music Center concerts) were put on the air by delayed 
broadcast through the winter season by Station WGBH-IFM. 

The Saturday evening concerts of the Pops season were broadcast by WGBH. 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON 
SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF CHARLES MUNCH 
HAVE BEEN RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1957: 

BARBER: Adagio for Strings. 

Beriioz: “L’Enfance du Christ,” 

Biocu: “Schelomo” (PIATIGORSKY). 

BRAHMS: Symphony No. 1. 

Desussy: La Mer. 

ELGAR: Introduction and Allegro for Strings. 

FRANCK: Symphony in D minor. 

Inert: “Escales” (Ports of Call). 

PROKOFIEFF: Romeo and Juliet, Excerpts. 

TcHAIKOvskY: Serenade for Strings. 

WacnER: Overture and Bacchanale, “Tannhiuser”; Magic Fire Music, “Die 
Walkiire”; Siegfried’s Rhine Journey. 

WALTON: Concerto for Cello and Orchestra (PIATIGORSKY). 


RECORDED UNDER PIERRE MONTEUX 


KHATCHATURIAN: Violin Concerto (KOGAN). 


THE FOLLOWING RCA VICTOR RECORDINGS BY THE BOSTON POPS 
ORCHESTRA UNDER THE DIRECTION OF ARTHUR FIEDLER WERE 
RELEASED SINCE APRIL, 1957: 


Pops Caviar; Hi-Fi Fiedler; Enter the Ballet; Music from Peer Gynt Suites No. 1 


and 2 and Lyric Suite; Curtain Going Up; Selections from Die Fledermaus and 
Gypsy Baron. 


Le stafatetetn 
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Poe Pane aie 
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Lyman W. Fisher, Staff Photographer 


| Lom G~179°S¥Z 
Railroad Locomotive Bell Joins Boston Symphony f RE ‘a 


Another instrument—a 75-pound steam 
locomotive bell—has been added to the world- 
famous Boston Symphony Orchestra’s 106-piece 
ensemble. Conductor Arthur Fiedler, shown 
with the bell, received it last night during a 
“Pops” concert from the Railroad Community 
Committee of Greater Boston, George Alpert, 


president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford Railroad, made the _ presentation. 
However, according to Symphony officials, the 
bell will not be used during concerts—but will 
he placed on the Esplanade, where it will be 
used as a Signal during “Pops” concerts there, 
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Boston Symphony Orchestra 


CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
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CONSTITUTION HALL 


THURSDAY EVENING, DECEMBER 12, aT 8:30 O’CLOCK 


PROGRAM 


BRAM. 5 . ie 6 ew wl lt e 6ACGdEMIC Festival Overture, Op. 80 


Semtsey . . . ke e “Eberia’ (Images, tor Orchestra, No. 2) 


I. “In the Streets and By-ways”’ 
II. “The Fragrance of the Night” 
III. “The Morning of a Festival Day” 


(The second and third movements are played without pause) 


[INTERMISSION] 


Beene, . ee ee eC.) «CS ym phonic Fantastique, Op. 14A 


|. Reveries, Passions 
Largo: Allegro agitato e appassionato assal 


II. A Ball 
Waltz: Allegro non troppo 


. Scene in the Meadows 
Adagio 

. March to the Scaffold 
Allegro non troppo 


. Dream of a Witches’ Sabbath 
Larghetto: Allegro 


* First performance in Washington. 


This concert will be broadcast complete by 


Station WGMS (AM and FM), Washington. 


Baldwin Piano RCA Victor Records 





SEVENTY-SEVENTH SEASON, 1957-58 


Boston SYMPHONY ORCHESTRA 
CHARLES MUNCH, Music Director 
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CONSTITUTION HALL 
February 13, 1958, at 8:30 O’clock 
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Thursday Evening, 


CHARLES MUNCH, Conducting 
MARCEL MULE, Soloist 
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PROGRAM 


Suite from the Opera. “Dardanus” 


RAMEAU 
I. Entree 
Il. Rondeau de sommeil 
III. Rigaudon * 
IV. Rondeau gai 
Chamber Concertino for Saxophone and Orchestra 


IBERT 
Allegro con moto 
Larghetto; animato molto 


MR. MULE 


[INTERMISSION ] 


BRUCKNER Symphony No. 7, in E Major 


I. Allegro moderato 

II. Adagio: Sehr feierlich und langsam 

Ill. Scherzo: Allegro: Trio: Etwas langsamer 
IV. Finale: Bewegt, doch nicht schnell 


— —_——— 


This concert will be broadcast complete by 


Station WGMS (AM and FM), Washington. 
RCA Victor Records 


Baldwin Piano 
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